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Tbe  value  of  the  source-book  has  long  been  recognized  in 
the  teaching  of  general  history.  In  ecclesiastical  history 
quite  as  much  use  can  be  made  of  the  same  aid  in  inslruc- 
tt'oo.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  book  may  supply  a  want 
increasingly  fdt  by  teachers  emplojing  modern  methods  in 
teaching  ecclesiastical  history.  It  has  grown  out  of  class- 
room work,  and  is  addressed  primarily  to  those  who  are 
tcadung  and  stud}'ing  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
universJdes  and  seminaries.  But  it  Is  hoped  that  it  may 
serve  the  constantly  Increaang  number  interested  in  the 
early  hiator)-  of  Christianity. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  selected  illustrative  material,  a 
cfaronologica]  analysis  and  grouping  of  topics  has  been  fol- 
lowed, according  to  the  lines  of  treatment  employed  by  K. 
UOller,  F.  Loofs,  Von  Schubert  in  his  edition  of  Mocllcr's 
text-book,  and  by  HergenrSther  to  some  extent.  The  whole 
history  of  andcnt  Christianity  has  accordingly  been  divided 
into  comparatively  brief  periods  and  subdivided  into  chapters 
and  sections.  These  diviaons  are  connected  and  introduced 
by  brief  analyses  and  characterizations,  with  some  indications 
of  additional  source  material  available  in  English. 

A  bibliography  originally  prepared  for  each  chapter  and 
aectioQ  has  been  omitted.  When  the  practical  question  arose 
of  either  reducing  the  amount  of  source  material  to  admit  a 
bibliography,  or  of  making  the  book  too  expcnwvc  for  general 
use  by  students,  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  determined  the 
only  way  of  avoiding  two  unsatisfactory  solutions  of  the  prob- 
km,  and  the  bibliography  has  been  omitted.  In  thLi  there 
be  less  loss  than  at  first  appears.    The  student  uf  ec- 
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ctvi^astical  history  is  fortunately  provided  with  ample  biblio- 
graphical material  for  the  ancient  Church  in  the  universally 
available  theological  and  other  enc)-ctopcedias  which  have 
very  recently  appeared  or  are  in  course  of  publication,  and  in 
the  recent  works  on  patristics.  Possibly  the  time  has  come 
when,  in  place  of  duplicating  bibliographies,  reliance  in  such 
matters  upon  the  work  of  others  may  not  be  regarded  as 
mortal  sin  against  the  ethics  of  scholarship.  A  list  of  works 
has  been  given  in  the  General  Bibliographical  Note,  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  consult  and  to  which  the  instructor 
should  encourage  him  to  go  for  further  ioformation  and  biblio- 
graphical material. 

The  book  presupposes  the  use  of  a  text-book  of  Church 
history,  such  as  those  by  Chcetham,  Kurtz,  Moellcr,  Funk,  or 
Duchesne,  and  a  history  of  doctrine,  sudi  as  those  of  Secberg, 
Bcthune-Bakcr,  Fisher,  or  Tixcront.  Readings  in  more  elab- 
orate treatises,  special  monographs,  and  secular  liistory  may 
well  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

The  translations,  with  a  fev  exceptions  which  are  noted, 
are  referred  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  the  Patrology  of 
Migne  or  Mansi's  ConcUia.  Although  use  has  been  freely 
made  of  the  aid  offered  by  existing  translations,  especially 
those  of  the  Anlc-Nicme  and  Post-NUene  Falften,  yet  all  trans- 
lations have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  best  critical 
texts  available.  The  aim  in  the  revision  has  been  accuracy 
and  closeness  to  the  original  without  too  gross  %'iolation  of  the 
English  idiom,  and  with  exactness  in  the  rendering  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  theological  technical  terms.  Ori^nality  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

An  author  may  not  be  conscious  of  any  attempt  to  make 
his  sdection  of  texts  illustrate  or  support  any  particular  phase 
of  Christian  belief  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  his  one  aim  may 
be  to  treat  the  matter  objectively  and  to  render  his  book 
useful  to  all,  yet  he  ought  not  to  flatter  himself  that  tn  either 
respect  he  has  been  entirely  successful.  In  ecclesiastical 
history,  no  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  history,  is  it 
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pooble  for  an  author  who  is  really  absorbed  in  his  work  to 
dbniDate  completely  the  personal  equation.  He  should  be 
gbd  to  be  informed  of  any  instance  in  which  he  may  have 
unwittingly  failed  in  impartiality,  that  when  occasion  pre- 
sented he  might  correct  it  The  day  has  gone  by  in  which 
tcdcslastical  histor>-  can  not  be  treated  save  as  a  branch  of 
polemical  theology  or  as  an  apologetic  for  any  particular 
phase  o(  Christian  belief  or  practice.  It  has  at  last  become 
piMrible  to  teach  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  many 
ctnlurics  the  greatest  institution  of  Western  Europe,  in  colleges 
and  universities  in  conjunction  srith  other  historical  courses. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History*,  and  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  gained  from  the  discussions  of  that  society.  To 
Professor  W.  W.  Rockwell,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  Professor  F.  A.  ChrisUe,  of  Meadv-ille  Theological 
School,  the  late  Professor  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  of  New 
York,  and  Professor  Ephraim  Emerton,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, I  have  also  been  indebted  for  advice.  The  first  two 
mned  were  members  with  mc  of  a  committee  on  a  Source- 
Book  for  Ckurch  Uistory  aH»«iiued  several  years  ago  by  the 
American  Sodcty  of  Church  History. 

That  the  book  now  presented  to  the  public  may  be  of  serv* 
ice  to  the  teacher  and  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  my 
liDOere  wish.  It  may  easily  happen  that  no  one  else  would 
make  just  the  same  selection  of  sources  here  made.  But  It 
b  protMble  that  the  principal  documents,  those  on  which  the 
majority  would  agree  and  which  arc  most  needed  by  the 
teacher  in  his  work,  are  included  among  those  presented. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  slips  and  defects  in  a  book  written  at 
intervals  in  a  teacher's  work.  With  the  kind  co-operation  of 
those  who  detect  them,  they  may  be  corrected  when  an  op- 
pwttmity  occurs. 

Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  Jr. 
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GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

VsDiM  ckch  period  tpedal  ranections  oJ  ivailabU  sources  are  to  be 
loiud.  Tbc  tlu<IcDt  is  not  given  any  bibliogrAphy  of  works  bearing 
m  ihc  topics,  but  is  referred  to  the  following  accessible  works  of 
lelercaoe  of  recent  date  for  additional  information  and  bibliographies: 

Th  Sew  Schaf-Btnot  Bncycto^adia  of  Rdi^icut  KrumUdge,  edited 
by  S.  M.  Jackson,  New  York,  igoS-ia. 

Til  CatkMk  EmcycUpadia,  New  York,  1907-13, 

tht  Baeydcfadia  BrilannUii,  clc\-cnth  edition,  Cambridge,  1910. 

tU  Bueyd^padui  of  Rdigion  aiul  EthU-i.  edited  by  J.  Hastings,  Edin- 
b«i^  aad  New  York,  1908  jf.    (In  counc  of  publication.) 

the  patiiitic  writers,  their  lives,  works,  editions,  and  other  bib- 
tnalter,  see: 


C.  ErUser.  Biilvry  ef  Early  Chrisluin  ttteralure  ii  lit  Firif  Three 
Crnturia,  En^ish  tnoslailon  by  C.  R.  GUlett,  New  York,  1897. 
Cited  as  KriSger. 

B.  Bardenhewet,  PatrelogU,  Freibutg-i.-B.,  1911,  English  translation 
cf  tecood  edition  (1901)  by  T.  J.  Shaban,  St.  Louis,  190S.  Cited 
■a  BudeBhevrer, 


Ii  addition  to  the  ent^dopcdias  the  following  are  indispensable, 
,  «1  itotld  b«  consulted: 

[  Saith  and  Wacc,  Dictionary  of  Chrittian  Biography,  LiUraturt,  Seels, 
amd  Doeirina,  London,  1877-87.  (The  Condensed  Edition  of 
1911  by  DO  roeajis  takes  tbe  place  of  this  standard  work.)  Cited 
DCS. 

SiU  and  Chcetbam,  Dictionary  of  Christian  AnliqitUia,  London, 
t«7$-8o.    Cited  DCA. 
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Advanced  students  and  those  capable  of  using  FrcDcb  and  Gennan 
are  referred  to  the  following,  which  have  admirable  and  authoritative 
articles  and  ample  bibliogrnphieR:  J 

ReaUncyclopccdie  fUr  prolestanlitcke  Tkeolflpf,  edited  by  A.  Hauck, 
Leipsic,  i8q6^.  Two  supplementary  volumes  appeared  in  1913. 
Cited  PRE.  J 

KirtMetUexicOH  oder  Encydopixdle  der  katholhchen  Thedogie  und  ifirer' 
Biifiwissettscka/teH,  second  edilioii,  by  J.   HergenrOlher  und  F. 
Kaulen,  Frciburg-i.'fi.,  1SS3-1901.    Cited  KL.  J 

Diclitmnoire  de  TkMosie  Catkotiqut,  edited  by  A.  Vacant  and  E.  Man* 
gcnot,  Paris,  xqoiJf. 

Didi&nnaire  d'Archtohpt  CktHienne  el  de  Litufgie,  edited  by  F.  Cabrol, 
1903/. 

Dkiwnnaire  d'Hislmre  el  de  Giograpkie  EecletiasHguet,  edited  by  A. 
Baudrillart,  A.  VogI,  and  U.  RoziJs,  Paris,  1904^. 

Collections  of  sources  in  the  original  languages,  easily  |>rocured 
and  to  be  consulted  for  texts  and  to  some  extent  for  bibliographies: 

C.  Mifbt,  Quelten  tur  Gesckichte  des  PaptUums  und  its  rimitchen 
KaUiolitumta,  third  edition,  TUblngcD,  191 1.    Cited  as  Mirbl. 

C.  Kirch,  S.  J.,  Enckiridien  fontium  hisiorut  ectUsiiulute  anli^wt, 
Freiburg-i.-B.,  1910.     Cited  as  Kirch. 

H.  Deniiger,  Enchiridion  symln^orum.  deJinUioHum  et  dethraiicmum  dt 
rtbut  fidti  tt  morutn,  dcventb  edition,  edited  by  Ctenaens  Bann- 
wart,  S.  J.,  Frciburg-i.-B.,  1911.     Cilcd  aa  Uenxiger. 

A.  Hahn,  Bibliothfk  d^  Symbole  und  Giaubeiares'^''  ^  o^tt**  Kirchi, 
third  edition,  Brealau,  iSq?.    Cited  u  Hahn. 

G.  KrUger,  Sommluni  ausgnvilJtHer  kirchen  und  dogmetigescktcJillieher 
QueUentckrijten,   Frcibuig-i.-B. 

Of  this  useful  collection  especially  important  are  the  following 
of  more  general  applicatioo: 

E,  Preuschcn.  Analtfta:    Kllnrre  Teiie  tuf  GetehiekJe  der  ettat 

Kirekc  und  des  Kanont,  second  edition,  1909-10. 

F.  Laucfaert,  Die  Kanones  der  u-idHigsUn  allkireUieken  Coitciliat 

nebst  den  aposfoliicken  Kanottej. 

H.  Jiaopt,  AusgewaUle Mdrt}Trra(ien.     Cited  as  Knopf. 
Other  voltimcs  are  cited  in  connection  with  topics. 
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E  T.  Brum,  Canones  afostolorum  et  concilhrum  sactdorum  IV,  V,  VI, 
VII,  Beitin,  1839.    Cited  as  Bnina. 

Although  Dot  BouFCc-booka,  yet  of  very  great  value  for  the  aouices 
the;  contain  should  be  mentioned: 

J.  C.  L.  Gieaeler,  A  Text-Book  of  Chirch  History,  Eni^  translation, 
New  York,  1857. 

K.  K.  Hagenbscb,  A  History  of  CkristiaH  Doctrines,  English  transU- 
lion,  Edinbuigh,  1883-85. 

C.  J.  Hefele,  Condliengackichtt,  Frdburg-i.-B.,  1855-70.  Second 
edition,  1873  et  seq.  A  new  French  translation  with  admirable 
tupplementary  notes  has  just  appeared.  The  English  transla- 
tion {History  of  the  Councils),  Edinburgh,  1876-95,  extends  only 
through  tbe  dghth  century.    Cited  as  Uefele. 
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THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  HEATHEN  EMPIRE: 
TO  A.  D.  324 

By  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of 
Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  324,  ondcDt  Christianity  nmy  be 
coo^'eiuently  divided  into  two  great  periods.  In  the  first,  it 
ns  a  rcli^on  liahle  to  persecution,  suffering  severely  at 
limes  and  always  struggling  to  maintain  itscH;  in  the  second, 
it  became  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  In  its  turn  set  about 
to  repress  and  persecute  the  heathen  religions.  It  was  no 
kmgcr  without  legal  rights;  it  had  the  support  of  the  secular 
rulers  and  was  lavishly  endowed  with  wealth.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  Church  in  these  two  periods  arc  so  markedly  dif- 
ferent, and  the  conditions  had  such  a  distinct  efTect  upon  the 
Bte  and  growth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  rdgn  of 
Constantine  ts  universally  recognized  as  marliing  a  transition 
from  one  historical  period  to  another,  although  no  date  which 
shall  mark  that  tran^tion  is  universally  accepted.  The  year 
^11,  the  year  in  which  the  Diocletian  persecution  ceased,  has 
been  accepted  by  many  as  the  dividing  point  The  exact 
dale  adopted  b  immaterial. 

The  principal  sources  in  English  for  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  before  .\.  D.  324  are: 

Tke  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  TranslalioHS  of  the  Wriiinis  of 
Me  Fathers  down  to  A.D.  325.  American  edition,  Buffalo 
and  New  York,  1885-1896;  new  edition,  New  York,  1896  (a 
reprint).    The  collection,  dtcd  as  ANF,  contains  the  bulk  of 
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the  Christian  literature  of  the  period,  with  the  exception  of 
the  less  important  commentaries  of  Origen. 

Eusebius,  Church  Bislory.  Translated  with  Prolegomena 
and  Notes  by  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffcrt.  In  A  Select  Library 
oj  the  Skene  and  Post-Nkene  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Second  series,  New  York,  1890.  The  Church  History  of 
Eusebius  is  tlie  foundation  of  the  study  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
Church  before  A.  D.  334,  as  it  contains  a  vast  number  of  cita- 
tions from  works  now  lost.  The  edition  by  Professor  Mc- 
Giffcrt is  the  best  in  English,  and  is  pro\-idcd  with  scholarly 
notes,  which  serve  as  an  elaborate  commeotary  on  the  text. 
It  should  be  in  every  library.  This  work  is  dtcd  as  Eusebius, 
Bist.  Ec.  The  text  used  in  the  extracts  given  in  this  source 
book  is  that  of  Ed.  Schwartz,  in  Die  Griechischen  ChrisUichen 
SchriJtsteUer  der  erslen  drei  Jahrkunderle.  Kleine  Ausgabe, 
Leipsic,  1908.  This  text  is  identical  with  the  larger  and  less 
oonvenient  edition  by  the  same  editor. 
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THE  APOSTOUC  AGE:  TO  CIRCA  A.  D.  100 

TTic  period  in  Uic  Cburch  before  the  clash  with  Gnostidsm 
aod  the  rise  of  an  apologetic  literature  comprises  the  apostolic 
and  the  post-apostolic  ages.  These  names  have  become  tra- 
ditional. The  so-called  apostolic  age,  or  to  circa  loo,  is  that 
ID  which  the  Apostlt-s  lived,  though  the  best  Uadilion  makes 
John  the  only  surviving  Apoetle  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  principal  sources  for  the  histor>-  of  the  Church  in  this 
period  arc  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  only  to  a 
iGght  degree  the  works  of  contemporaneous  Jewish  and 
heathen  writers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  rq>roduce  New 
Testament  passages  here.  The  Jewish  references  of  impor- 
tance will  be  found  in  the  works  on  the  life  of  Christ  and  of 
Sl  Paul.  As  the  treatment  of  this  period  conunotdy  foils 
under  a  different  branch  of  study.  New  Testament  exegesis, 
il  is  not  necessary  in  Church  history  to  enter  into  any  detail. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  references  to  events  in  this  period 
which  are  to  be  found  only  outside  the  New  Testament,  and 
aic  of  importance  to  the  student  of  Church  history.  These 
UK  the  Ncronian  persecution  (§  i),  the  death  of  the  Apostles 
(H2.  3),  and  the  pcrsecutioo  under  Domition  (^4).  The 
paucity  of  references  to  Christianity  in  the  first  century-  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Christiam'ty  appeared  to  the  men 
of  the  times  as  merely  a  very  small  Oriental  religion,  struggling 
for  recognition,  and  contending  with  many  others  coming 
Eram  tlie  same  region.  It  had  not  yet  made  any  great  ad- 
vance cither  in  numbers  or  soda!  importance. 
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§  I.  The  Neronian  Peisecution.  ^H 

§  3.  The  Death  o(  Peter  &nd  Paul.  ^H 

§  3.  The  Death  of  John.  ^H 

§  4.  The  Persecution  of  Domitian.  ^H 

^  §  I.    The  Neronian  Persecijtioh  ^H 

The  Neronian  peraecution  took  place  A.  D.  64.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  To  turn  public  suspicion  from  himself  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  fire,  Nero  attempted  to  make  the  Christiana 
appear  as  the  incendiaries.  Many  were  put  to  death  in  hor- 
rible and  fantastic  ways.  It  was  not,  however,  a  persecution 
directed  against  Christianity  as  an  unlawful  religion.  It  was 
probably  confined  to  Rome  and  at  most  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  there  is  no  ettdence  that  it  was  a  general  persecution. 

Additional  source  mitterial:  Laci&ntius,  De  Mortibus  Persccutontm, 
ch.  1  (ANF,  VII);  Sulpicius  Sc^-erus.  Chroniton,  II,  18  (PNF,  ser.  II, 
vol.  XI). 

(d)  Tacitus, /Ififbi/ei, XV, 44.  Preuschen,y4n<i^a:to,I,  §3 :  i 
Mirbt,  n.  3. 

Tacitus  (c  st-c  117),  Although  nol  ui  ryc-witncss  of  the  pcrsccu- 
tioa,  had  except iuiiully  s«>od  opportunities!  (or  oblainini;  accur.tie  in- 
fonnaiion,  >ntl  his  nrcount  is  entirely  Inistnorthy.  lie  is  ibc  principal 
source  for  the  peraecution. 

Neither  by  works  of  benevolence  nor  the  gifts  of  the  prince 
nor  means  of  appea&ing  the  gods  did  the  shameful  sus-^ 
picioQ  cease,  so  that  it  was  not  believed  that  the  drc  had  been  B 
caused  by  bis  command.  Therefore,  to  overcome  this  rumor, 
Nero  put  in  his  own  place  a^  culprits,  and  punished  with  most 
ingenious  cruelty,  men  whom  the  common  people  hated  for 
their  shameful  crimes  and  called  Christians.  Christ,  from 
whom  the  name  was  derived,  had  been  put  to  death  in  the 
rdgn  of  Tiberius  by  the  procurator  Pontius  PiLite.  The 
deadly  superstition,  having  been  checked  for  a  while,  began 
to  break  out  again,  not  only  throughout  Judea,  where  this 
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Duichief  first  arose,  but  also  at  Rome,  where  from  all  sides  all 
things  scandalous  and  shameful  meet  and  become  fashionable. 
Tberefore,  at  the  beginning,  some  were  seized  who  made  con- 
fessions; then,  on  their  infonnadon,  a  vast  multitude  was  con< 
victed,  not  so  much  of  arson  as  of  hatred  of  the  human  race. 
And  tbey  were  not  only  put  to  death,  but  subjected  to  insults, 
in  that  the>'  were  either  dressed  up  in  tlie  ^ns  of  wild  beasts 
and  perished  by  the  cruel  mangling  of  dogs,  or  else  put  on 
OVKCS  to  be  set  on  fire,  and,  as  day  declined,  to  be  bunted, 
bdng  used  as  lights  by  m'ght.  Nero  had  thrown  open  his 
pmlens  for  that  spectacle,  and  gave  a  circus  play,  mingling 
with  the  people  dressed  in  a  charioteer's  costume  or  driving  in 
a  chariot.  From  this  arose,  however,  toward  men  who  were, 
iodeed,  criminab  and  deserving  extreme  penalties,  sympathy, 
oa  the  ground  that  they  were  destroyed  not  for  the  public 
food,  but  to  satisfy  the  cruelty  of  an  individual. 

(A)  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  ad  Corinlhios,  I,  5,  6.    Funk, 

Patres  Aposlolici,  1901.    (MSG,  i  :  siS.)    Prcuschcn,  Ana- 

l^to.  I.  §  3  :  S- 

The  work  knovn  as  the  First  EpbtJe  of  Ctcmeni  to  the  Corinthians 
*u  written  in  (be  name  of  the  Romiin  Churrh  nbout  lOD.  The  occa- 
max  WM  (be  rise  of  contcniions  in  ihc  Coriuihian  Church.  The  Mine 
ci  Dement  docs  not  appear  in  the  bo<ly  of  the  episilc,  but  there  a  no 
food  ground  (or  qurslioninR  the  trndilional  ascription  lo  Clcmcot, 
■nee  bcfon  the  end  of  the  second  ceiiiury  it  was  quoled  under  hia  iiamc 
tiy  levcfal  writers.  Thia  Clement  was  probably  the  third  or  fourth 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  Domitian 
pcnecutlon  (A.  D.  95),  and  rcfen  not  only  to  thiil  but  aljio  to  an  earlier 
pcnecution,  which  was  very  probably  t1>al  under  Nero.  As  the  refer- 
ence b  only  by  way  of  illmtration,  the  author  gives  Uttle  detail.  The 
|Mi|[r  tjaiulalcd  is  of  interest  &s  containing  the  earliest  reference 
to  the  death  o(  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  languafic  used 
Mgwdkig  Paul  baa  been  (bought  to  imply  Ibat  be  labored  in  parts 
h^onl  Rome. 

Cb.  5.    But  to  leave  the  andent  examples,  let  us  come  to  the 

diampions  who  lived  nearest  our  times;  let  us  take  the  noble 

camples  of  our  generation.    On  account  of  jealousy  and 

jun  the  greatest  and  most  righteous  pUlan  of  the  Church 
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were  persecuted,  and  coatended  even  unto  deatJi.  Let  us  set 
before  our  eyes  the  good  Apostles:  Peter,  who  on  account  of 
unrighteous  jealousy  endured  not  one  nor  two,  but  many 
sufferings,  and  so,  having  bomc  his  testimony,  went  to  his 
descn-ed  place  of  gior>*.  On  account  of  jealousy  and  strife 
Paul  pointed  out  the  prize  of  endurance.  After  he  had  been 
seven  times  in  bonds,  had  been  driven  into  exile,  had  been 
stoned,  had  been  a  preacher  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he 
received  the  noble  reward  of  his  faith ;  having  taught  righteous- 
ness unto  the  whole  world,  and  haNing  come  to  the  farthest 
bounds  of  the  West,  and  having  borne  witness  before  rulers, 
he  thus  departed  from  the  world  and  went  unto  the  ht^y 
place,  having  become  a  notable  pattern  of  patient  endurance. 
Ch.  6.  Unto  these  men  who  lived  lives  of  holiness  was 
gathered  a  vast  multitude  of  the  elect,  who  by  many  in- 
dignities and  tortures,  being  the  victims  of  jealousy,  set  the 
finest  examples  among  us.  On  account  of  jealousy  women, 
when  they  had  been  persecuted  as  Danaids  and  DIrca:,  and 
had  suffered  cruel  and  unholy  insults,  safely  reached  the  goal 
in  the  race  of  faith  and  received  a  noble  reward,  feeble  though 
they  vere  in  body. 


§  2.    The  Death  op  Peter  and  pAtn, 

Euscbius,  Hist.  Ec.,  n,  2$.  (MSG,  20 :  207.)  CJ.  Mirbt, 
n.33- 

For  an  examination  of  the  merlu  o{  Eusebitis  at  a  historian,  see 
McGUfen'a  edition,  PNF.  »er.  II,  vol.  1,  pp.  45-51;  also  J.  B.  Light- 
fool,  art.  "Euscbius  (n)  of  Cs&area,"  in  DCB. 

Th«  works  of  Caius  Iiave  beeii  prewrved  only  in  fragments;  sec 
KrUg«r,  i  90.  If  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Zephyrinus,  he  probably 
lived  during  the  pontificate  of  ibat  bi&hop  of  Rome,  100-117  A.  D. 
The  Phrygian  heresy  which  Cuus  combated  was  Muntanismi  sec 
below,  1 1$. 

Dionyuus,  Bishop  of  Corinlh,  was  n  conlcmporury  of  Soter,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  166-174  A.  D.,  whom  be  menlions  in  on  epistle  to  ihc  Roman 
Church.  Of  his  epistles  only  Fragments  have  been  preserved;  sec 
KrOger,  {  sii'  'I'hc  (ollowins  extract  fiom  his  epistle  to  the  Roman 
Chnich  is  the  eaxlksl  explicit  siaccment  that  Poter  and  Paul  suficred 
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mutyidom  at  tbc  suae  lime  or  that  Peter  wa»  ever  in  Italy.  In  con- 
nection with  thiii  exinct,  that  from  Clement  of  Rome  (tec  1 1,  a)  should 
be  coDSulicd ;  also  Lactantius,  De  Mortibtu  PtruaHorum,  cb.  i  (ANP). 

It  is  therefore  recorded  that  Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome 
itsdf,  and  that  Peter  was  cnidfied  Ukewbe  at  the  same  time. 
This  account  of  Peter  and  Paul  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
their  names  are  preser\'ed  in  the  cemeteries  of  that  place  even 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  confirmed  no  less  by  a  member  of 
the  Church,  Caius  by  name,  a  contemporary  of  Zephyrinus, 
Bishop  of  Rome.  In  canning  on  a  discussion  in  writing  with 
Produs,  the  leader  of  the  Phr>'gian  heresy,  he  says  as  follows 
concerning  the  places  where  the  sacred  corpses  of  the  afore- 
said Apostles  are  laid:  "But  I  am  able  to  show  the  trophies 
of  the  Apostles.  For  if  you  will  go  to  the  Vatican  or  to  the 
OsUan  Way,  you  will  find  the  trophies  of  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  church."  And  that  they  two  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  same  time  is  stated  by  Dionj-sius,  Bishop 
of  Corinth,  corrc^Mnding  with  the  Romans  in  writing,  in 
the  following  words:  "You  have  thus  by  such  admonition 
bound  together  the  planting  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome  and 
at  Corinth.  For  both  planted  in  our  Corinth  and  likewise 
taught  us,  and  in  like  manner  in  Italy  they  both  taught  and 
niffercd  martyrdom  at  the  same  time." 


53.    The  Death  op  the  Apostle  John 

(0)  Irewcus,  Aiversus  Bttrtscs,  II,  aa,  5;  lU,  3,  4.  (MSG, 
7 :  J85,  854.) 

IfcBctia  was  bisbof)  of  Lyons  soon  after  177.  He  vas  bom  in  Asia 
MiMT  about  110,  and  iras  a  dlaciple  o(  Polycaip  (ot>.  circa  155)  and 
«(  otlm  eMcn  who  had  seen  John,  ibe  disciple  of  the  Lord. 

n,  13,  $•  Those  in  Asia  associated  with  John,  the  disdple 
d  the  Lord,  testify  that  John  delivered  it  [a  tradition  rcgard- 
i^  the  length  of  Christ's  mioislry]  to  them.  For  he  remained 
Uoog  tbem  imtfl  the  time  of  Trajan  [98-117  A,  D.]. 

m,  3,  4.    But  the  church  in  Epbesus  also,  which  was 
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founded  by  Paul,  and  where  John  remained  until  the  time  of 
Ttajan,  is  a  faithful  witness  of  the  apostolic  tradition. 

{*)  Jerome,  Comm.  ad  Gaiat.    (MSL,  36  :  463.) 

Tbe  following  extract  (rom  Jerome's  commentary  on  Golatians  is 
of  such  late  dale  as  to  be  or  doublful  value  as  An  nulhorily.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  improbable  in  it,  and  ft  is  in  harmony  with  other 
tritdilions.  It  i*  to  be  taken  as  a  tradition  which  at  any  rate  reprc- 
ac&Ls  the  opinion  of  the  fourth  century  regarding  the  Apostle  John. 
C/.  Jerome,  Dt  Kim  Itiiuslribus,  ch.  9  {PNF,  »er.  II,  vol.  Ill,  364). 

When  the  holy  Evangelist  John  had  lived  to  extreme  old 
age  in  Ephesus,  he  c»uld  be  carried  only  with  difficulty  by  the 
hands  of  the  disciples,  and  as  he  was  not  able  to  pronounce 
more  words,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  at  every  assembly, 
"LJtUc  children,  low  one  another."  Al  length  the  disciples 
and  brethren  who  were  present  became  tired  of  hearing  always 
the  same  thing  and  said:  "Master,  why  do  you  always  say 
this?"  Thereupon  John  gave  an  answer  worthy  of  himself: 
"Because  this  is  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  if  it  is 
observed  then  b  it  enough." 

(e)  Euscbius,  Bist.  Ec.,  HI,  31.     (MSG,  20 :  279.) 

PolyctKUs  was  biahop  of  Ephesus  and  a  contcntporary  of  Victor  of 
Rome  (189-IQ9  A.  D.).  Hi»  dale  cannot  be  fixed  mure  precisely. 
Ttie  reference  to  the  "hish  priest's  mitre"  is  obscure;  sec  J.  li.  Light- 
fool,  Comntent'ity  on  the  Ep'nUe  to  tht  Ccialiatts,  p.  345.  A  longer  ex- 
tract from  this  epi«tlc  of  I'alycrates  will  be  found  uodcx  the  Easier 
Controversy  (i  j8). 

The  time  of  John's  death  has  been  given  in  a  general  way,' 
but  his  burial-place  is  indicated  by  an  epistle  of  Polycratcs 
(who  was  bishop  of  the  parish  of  Ephesus)  addressed  to  Victor 
of  Rome,  mentioning  him,  together  with  the  Apostle  Philip 
and  his  daughters,  in  the  following  words:  "For  in  Asia  also 
great  lights  have  fallen  asleep,  whidi  shall  rise  again  at  the 
last  day,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  with 

'  Sec  Eusebius.  Riil.  Ee.,  TH,  13,  who  givts  quotaticnu  Irmn  frenzus.  This 
poauge  abo  giwa  a  leogthy  ntiact  from  Uie  work  □(  Ckmoit  of  AlcnuKiria, 
Ohm  iitet  taitttur,  bearing  on  St.  John'*  life  at  Ephesus  (ANF,  II,  J91-604). 
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gkty  from  heaven  and  seek  out  aU  the  saints.  Among  these 
ue  Phitip,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  sleeps  at  Uierapolis, 
utd  (lis  two  aged  Wrgin  daughters,  and  another  daughter  wbo 
Ivid  ia  the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rests  at  Ephesus;  and  more- 
ova  John,  who  was  both  a  witness  and  a  teacher,  who  re- 
dMd  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  and  being  a  priest  wore 
ilielitgh  priest's  nutre,  also  sleeps  at  Ephcsus." 

{4.    Toe  PERSEcimoN  vkdes  Domitian 

What  Is  commonly  called  the  persecution  under  Donuttan 
IBi-^)  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  persecution  o(  Chri*. 
uanlly  as  such.  The  charges  of  atheism  and  superstition 
msy  have  been  due  to  heathen  misunderstanding  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  worship.  There  is  no  sufTidcnt  ground  for 
idenlifWng  Flavius  Clemens  with  the  Ciemens  who  was 
bishop  of  Rome.  For  bibliography  of  the  persecution  imdcr 
Domitian,  see  Preuschcn,  AnalttUx,  second  ed.,  I,  it. 

(a)  Cassius  Dio  (excerpt,  per  ?Ciphilinum),  Bisi.  Rom., 
14/.    Preuschcn,  AnaUcla,  I,  §  4  :  11. 

For  Cuaus  Dio,  sec  Encyc.  Brii.,  ut.  "Dio  Cusiiui." 


At  that  time  (95)  the  road  which  leads  from  Sinuessa  to 
Puteoli  was  paved.  And  in  the  same  year  Domitian  caused 
Flavius  Clemens  along  n-ith  many  others  to  be  put  to  death, 
ftltbougb  be  was  his  cousin  and  had  for  his  wife  Flavia  Domi- 
tflU,  who  was  also  related  to  him.  The  charge  of  atheism 
was  made  against  both  of  them,  in  consequence  of  wlu'ch  many 
otbcn  also  who  had  adopted  the  customs  of  the  Jews  were 
coademitcd.  Some  were  put  to  death,  others  lost  their  prop- 
erty.   Domitilla,  however,  was  only  banished  to  Pandataria. 

(fr)  Eusebius,  Bin.  Ec.,  Ill,  18.    (MSG,  20  :  252.) 

To  sodi  a  degree  did  the  teaching  of  our  faith  flourish  at 
Jhat  time*  that  even  those  writers  who  were  far  from  our 

iRcign  of  Domitiui,  Si-^. 
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reUgion  did  not  hesitate  to  mention  in  their  histories  the  per- 
secutions and  martyrdoms  which  took  place  during  that  time. 
And  Ihey,  indeed,  accurately  indicate  the  time.  For  they 
record  that,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian,  Fla\ia  Domi- 
tilJa,  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Flavius  Clemens,  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  consuls  of  Rome,  was  exiled  with  many 
others  to  the  island  of  Fontla'  in  consequence  of  testimony 
borne  to  Christ. 

>  Pontia  vu  on  island  near  Pondataria.  The  group  U  known  as  Pontue 
Insula:.  SoeDCB.wl-  "  DomiliUa.  Flftvl*";  Euwhius. //ij(  &„c<l.  McGillcft 
(PNF,  scr.  II.  vo[,  1),  III,  iS,  notes  4-6;  aloo  Ligbtiool,  CommcrUary  oh  Om 
EpiiUc  to  ihe  PWippiant,  p.  n,  0.  i. 
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THE  POST-APOSTOUC  AGE:   A.  D.  100-A.  D.  140 

TTw  pc»t>apostolic  age,  extending  from  circa  loo  to  circa 
140,  is  the  age  of  the  ticginnings  of  Gcntili;  Christianity  on  an 
extended  scale.  It  is  marked  by  the  rapid  spread  of  Christi- 
aaily.  so  that  immediately  after  its  dose  the  Church  is  found 
Ibroughout  the  Roman  world,  and  the  Roman  Government  is 
forced  to  take  notice  of  it  and  deal  with  it  as  a  religion  ({J  6, 
7);  the  decline  of  the  Jcwisli  clement  in  the  Church  and  extreme 
hostility  of  Judaism  to  the  Church  (§  5);  the  continuance  of 
chiliastJc  expectations  (§  10) ;  the  beginnings  of  the  passion 
for  martyrdom  {$8);  as  wet]  as  the  appearance  of  the  forms 
of  organization  and  wcnshjp  which  subsequently  became 
greatly  elaborated  and  remaiaed  permanently  in  the  Church 
({(11-15);  '^  ^^  ^^  appcarajice  of  religious  and  moral 
ideas  which  became  dominant  in  the  ancient  Church  (§§  11, 
II,  16).  The  literature  of  the  period  upon  which  the  study 
of  the  conditions  and  thought  of  the  Church  of  this  age  must 
be  based  is  leprescntcd  principally  by  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Fathers,  a  name  which  b  convenient,  but  misleading  and  to 
be  regretted.  These  are  Gcmcnt  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Papias.  Hermas;  with  the  writings  of  these  are  com- 
mooly  included  two  anonymous  books  known  as  the  Didache, 
01  Teofking  0/  the  Ttvdve  AposUes.  and  the  Epislle  to  Dtoputui. 
From  all  of  these  selections  arc  gi\'cn.' 

■TliMc  on  Ihrte  ImuUd^  critical  editions  of  the  At>Mtolic  F'aibera: 

Pi* WW  AfoO^iuiwm  Optra,  edited  by  A.  von  G^budi,  A.  fUrnick,  uii) 

Tb.  Z«kD,  Mpiic.  itTb.  1877.  reprintod  1S94  tnd  lince. 
Ot*^  Fttrtum  ApotuiiMtum.   edited  by  F.  X.  Funk,  TUbingeit,  iSSi. 

Tim  to  ft  VE17  iiKipcna>-c  nrriiit  of  tbc  text  in  KrUjici'ii  Sammiunt  atittt- 
MkAm-  md  in'MtfiMMUka  QwUmickriflen,  lU  Reibe,  ■  Hcfl. 
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§  5.  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

§  6.  The  Extension  of  Christianity. 

§  7.  Relation  of  the  Roman  Sute  to  Christianity. 

§  8.  Martyrdom  and  the  Desire  for  Martyrdom. 

§  9.  Position  of  the  Roman  Church, 

5  10.  Chiliastic  ExpcctaUons. 

§  II.  The  Church  and  the  World. 

§  12.  Theological  Ideas. 

§  13.  Worship  in  the  Post-ApostoUc  Age. 

§  14.  Church  OrKanization. 

§  15.  Church  Discipline. 

§  16.  Moral  Ideas. 


§  5.    Christianity  and  Judaism 

The  Christian  Church  grew  up  not  on  Jewish  but  on  Gen-" 
tile  soil.  In  a  very  short  time  tlie  Gentiles  formed  the  over- 
whelming majority  within  the  Church.  As  they  did  not  be- 
come Jews  and  did  not  observe  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  a 
problem  arose  as  to  the  place  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  was  ac- 
cepted without  question  as  of  divine  autliority.  One  solution 
is  ^wn  by  the  author  of  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  Bolulioii  given  by  St, 
Paul  in  his  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans.  The 
number  of  conversions  from  Judaism  rapidly  declined,  and 
very  early  an  extreme  hostility  toward  Christianity  became 
common  among  the  Jews. 


(ij)  Barnabas,  Episltda,  4,  9. 


Tlic  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas  is  certainly  not  by  the  Apostle 
of  that  nanic.  lis  dale  is  much  disputed,  but  may  be  safdy  placed 
within  the  hnt  century.     The  author  attempts  to  show  tJie  contrast 

Funk's  text  ix  uKd  in  The  fnllowinK  Mctlons,  but  s«  the  Apostolic  Fathcn  are 
eveiywhetc  iccusiblc  do  references  ace  given  to  Mignc. 

Tlu  ApMlnlic  Falhtri.  edited  by  J.  I).  Lighlfont.  second  ed.,  part  1. 1  vols. 
(Cement  of  Rome).  London,  1800;  pan  II,  3  vtth.  (Ignatius  und  Polyrarp), 
London,  iSSq:  unnllec  ed,  (conloinlnR  nil  the  Apostolic  Fathrrs).  Lontlon.  tSpa 

The  mo»t  reient  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Futher*  la  (h«t  of  Kinnpp  I.ake, 
in  the  Lotb  CbMuVoJ  Library,  igi>  (text  and  lianiJallon  (in  opposite  ptgct). 
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between  Judaism  and  Christtanitjr  by  proving  that  the  Jews  wholly 
.  niMndcrelond  the  Mosaic  I.iw  and  had  long  since  lost  any  claims 
■apposed  to  be  derived  from  ihc  Mosaic  coveiiaiU.  The  epi&lte  is 
tvwywticre  marked  by  hostility  lo  Judaism,  of  which  the  writer  has 
hut  imperfect  knonlcdxc.  1~hc  book  w.ts  rcgardol  as  Holy  Scripture 
hy  Clement  of  Aleiandiia  and  by  Orij-en,  though  with  Home  hesitation. 
Tbc  poatioa  taken  by  ihc  author  was  undoubtedly  «trcmc.  and  not 
followed  generally  by  the  Church.  Il  was,  however,  merely  puxhinKto 
eaceas  a  coaviction  already  prevalent  in  the  Church,  that  Christianity 
and  Judaism  were  dlilinct  religions.  Fur  a  saner  and  more  commonly 
accepted  position,  see  Justin  Martyr.  Apol.,  1,47-53  (ANF,  I,  178/.). 
A  tnialBtion  of  the  entire  epistle  may  be  found  in  ANF,  1, 1^^-149. 

Oi.  4.  It  is  necessary*,  therefore,  for  tis  who  inquire  much 
aioceming  present  events  to  seek,  out  those  things  which  are 
tbie  to  save  us.  Let  us  wholly  flee,  then,  from  all  the  works 
of  iniquity,  lest  the  works  of  iniquity  take  hold  of  us;  and  let 
tu  htte  the  error  of  Uie  present  times,  that  we  may  set  our 
love  on  the  future.  Let  us  not  give  indulgence  to  our  soul, 
that  it  should  have  power  to  run  with  slrmers  and  the  wicked, 
(hat  wc  become  not  like  them.  The  final  occasion  of  slum- 
bKog  approaches,  concerning  which  it  is  written  as  Enoch 
speaks:  For  this  end  the  Lord  has  cut  short  the  times  and 
Ibe  da}-;,  that  His  beloved  may  hasten  and  will  come  to  his 
bbecitancc.*  ...  Ye  ought  therefore  to  understand.  And 
thb  also  I  beg  of  you,  as  being  une  of  you  ajid  with  special 
kve  lo\-ing  you  all  more  than  my  own  soul,  to  take  heed  to 
yourselves,  and  not  be  like  some,  adding  largely  to  your  sins, 
and  saying:  "The  covenant  is  both  theirs  and  ours."  For  it 
b  otirs;  but  they  thus  finally  lost  it,  after  Moses  bad  already 
reod\"ed  it.* 

Cb.  9.  ...  But  also  drcurocision,  in  which  they  trusted, 
has  been  abrogated.  He  declared  that  circutnd&ton  was  nut  of 
Uw  flesh;  but  they  transgressed  because  an  e\-il  angel  deluded 
Aon.'  .  .  ,  Learn,  then,  my  beloved  cliildren,  concerning  aU 

'Cf.  Uatt.  M  :  6,  11:  Mark  (3  ;  7,  la  Thoe  words  do  not  occw  in  the 
bo«t«(  Enoch. 

'The  writer  quota  Ex.  ji :  18;  54  -  'S;    w  ;  ;;  De«t.  g  ;  11. 

*/,  r.,  M  that  ihty  bdjevtd  that  drcumduon  thould  be  mode  In  the  Sesh 
•ad  Bot  taken  ipiniually. 
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things  richly,  that  Abraham,  the  first  who  enjoined  drcum-^ 
cisioii,  looking  forward  in  spirit  to  Jesus,  circiimdsed,  tbe 
teaching  of  the  three  letters  having  been  received.    For  th( 
Scripture  saitb:  "AbraJiani  circumcised  eighteen  and  thre 
hundred  men  of  hLs  household."    What,  then,  was  the  Icnowl- 
edge  [gnosw]  given  to  him  in  this?    Learn  that  he  saj-s  the 
eighteen  first  and  then,  making  a  space,  the  three  hundred. 
The  eighteen  are  the  Iota,  ten,  and  the  Eta,  eight;  and  you 
have  here  the  name  of  Jesus.    And  because  the  cross  was  to     . 
express  the  grace  in  the  letter  Tau,  he  sa>-G  also,  three  hun^J 
dre<J.    He  discloses  therefore  Jesus  in  the  two  letters,  and  the     i 
cross  in  one.    He  knows  this  who  has  put  within  us  the  en- 
grafted gift  of  his  teaching.  No  one  has  learned  from  me  a  more 
excellent  piece  of  knowledge,  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy.' 

(A)  Justin  Martyr,  Dialogus  cum  Tryphonf,  17.  J.  C.  T. 
Otto,  Corpus  A  pologetarum  Cliristianorum  Saaili  Secundi, 
third  ed.,  1876-81.     (MSG.  6  :  511.) 


Justin  Martyr  niu  born  about  too  in  SamnriA.     He  was  one  of  t 
first  of  ihc  Gcnltl«  who  had  been  trained  in  philcMophy  to  become  a 
Ctiriatian.     His  iatlucncc  upon  the  doct rinul  development  of  the  Church 
va.%  profound.     He  died  as  a  martyr  between  i6j  and  idS.     His  plia- 
dpol  works  are  the  two  .\polugiu  written  in  doM  connection  under . 
Antoninus  Pius  (t.)8-i6i].  probably  about  150,  and  his  dialogue  witb 
Tt>'pho  the  Jew,  wliich  was  written  after  the  first  Apologj-.     AU  tr 
lalions  of  Justin  Marlyr  are  ba.scd  uiKin  Otto'i  text,  v.  supra. 
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For  the  other  nations  have  not  been  so  guilty  of  wroi 
inflicted  on  us  and  on  Christ  as  you  have  been,  who  are 
in  fact  the  authors  of  the  wicked  prejudices  against  the  Just 
One  and  against  us  who  hold  by  Him.*    For  after  you 

'  III  or  Iijo'lT^nS^'    T  »u  taken  m  a  picture  of  a  cross.    For  the  lUu 
Egyptian  cfuM.  »ee  DC.\.  art,  "Cross."    The  method  of  allegorical  intctprei 
lion  here  used  is  that  species  known  as  gemntrin,  In  nblch  the  numerical  oqtii 
leaccof  Icttcrecontposinga  word  b  employed  ai  a  key  lii  myotic  meaning.    Tbti 
difTen  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  gematria.  tor  which  >cc  Fairar.  Hlilory  ^ 
InktprfltiJian,  iH36,  pp.  qS /,,  445/    Baraahaa  Is  by  no  mcana  nnguUt  amoni 
cariy  ChrisliitDs  iji  resortinK  to  Jewish  allegorical  interpretation. 

■  For  the  tame  charstp  brought  against  the  Jcwi  of  utirring  up  hostility  agalalt 
ihc  ChriMians.  sec  TcrluJIian.  Ad  NM^ms.  I,  u;  Adii.  Uardilttm,  HI,  »3; 'lifa. 
Judcos,  ij;  Origen,  dmlFH  Cdium,  VI,  17. 
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tfied  Him,  the  only  blameless  and  righteous  Man, 
through  whose  stripes  there  is  healing  to  those-  who  through 
Him  apfHXMch  the  Father,  when  you  knew  that  He  had  risen 
(khq  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  as  the  prophecies 
foretold  would  take  place,  not  only  did  you  not  repent  of  those 
things  wherdn  you  had  done  wickedly,  but  you  then  selected 
am)  sent  out  from  Jerusalem  chosen  men  through  all  the  worid 
to  say  that  the  atheistical  heresy  of  the  Christians  had  ap- 
peared and  to  spread  abroad  those  things  which  all  they  who 
know  us  not  speak  against  us;  so  that  you  are  the  cause  of 
unrighteousness  not  only  in  your  own  case,  but,  in  fact,  in  the 
case  of  all  other  men  generally.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  you  show 
great  zeal  in  publishing  throughout  all  the  world  bitter,  dark, 
and  unjust  slanders  against  the  only  blameless  and  righteous 
Light  sent  from  God  to  men. 

(c)  Martyrdom  of  Potycarfi,  12,  13. 

Poljrcarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  died  at  Smyrna  February  i.  iss.  at  the 
ige  of  at  leut  dghty-nx,  but  he  was  prulialily  nearer  one  hunilrcd  yuan 
obL  He  was  the  disdpic  of  John,  probably  same  as  the  Aposllc  John. 
Hk  q>(st)e  was  written  circa  115.  luoii  alter  the  death  of  Ignatiuti  of 
Aatioch.  At  prcMnt  it  is  Bcoernlly  regarded  as  genuine.  ihotiKh  Kravc 
doBbts  have  been  colertained  in  the  pasl .  The  martyrdom  was  wrincn 
member  of  tlie  church  at  Smyrna  fur  thai  liody  to  send  to  the 
at  Philomclium  in  Pbrygia,  and  must  have  been  oampOKd  soon 
the  death  of  the  aged  biahop.  It  is  probably  the  fmesl  of  all  the 
andent  martyrdoms  snd  should  be  read  in  its  entirety.  Translation 
tt  the  ANF,  I.  37-45. 

Ch.  12.  The  whole  multitude  both  of  the  heathen  and  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  at  Sm>Tna  cried  out  witli  uncontrollable  fury 
and  in  loud  voice:  "This  is  the  teacher  0/  Asia,  the  father  of 
the  Christians  and  the  overthrower  of  our  gods,  who  teaches 
many  neither  to  sacrifice  nor  to  worship."  Saying  these  things, 
tliey  cried  out  and  demanded  of  Philip,  the  .Asiarch,  to  let  a 
Boa  loose  upon  Polycarp.  But  be  saJd  he  could  not  do  tliis, 
ibce  the  sports  with  beasts  had  ended.  Then  it  pleased  them 
to  cry  oiit  with  ooe  consent  that  he  should  bum  Polycarp 

tiist. . . . 
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Ch.  13.    These  things  were  carried  into  effect  more  rapidl; 
than    they  were  spoken,    and    the   multitude  immediately 
gathered  together  wood  and  fagots  out  of  the  shops  and  baths, 
and  the  Jews  especially,  as  was  their  custom,  assisted  them 
eagerly  in  iL 


§6.    The  Extension  of  Christianity 


J 


It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  even  the  prin- 
cipal places  to  which  Christianity  had  spread  in  the  first  half 
of  the  secoDd  a-ntury.  Ancient  writers  were  not  infrequently 
led  astray  by  their  own  rhetoric  in  dealing  with  this  topic. 

Jusdn    Martyr,    Dialogus   cum    Try  plume,    117.     (MSG,    , 
ti  :  676.)  -M 

The  following  passage  iti  of  !tigiiificance  so,  bearing  not  only  upon  the 
extent  to  which  Christianiiy  had  spread,  after  makinft  due  allowance 
(or  rhetoric,  but  also  upon  the  conception  of  the  euchariat  and  its 
relation  to  the  ancient  sacrifices  held,  by  some  Chrisltnns  nt  least,  in 
the  firat  half  of  the  second  ccntttry.    C/.  cb.  41  of  the  same  work,  t. 


c,  m^B 


Therefore,  as  to  atl  sacrifices  offered  in  His  name, 
Jesus  Christ  conmianded  to  be  ofTcred,  i.  e.,  in  the 
ist  of  the  bread  and  cup,  and  which  arc  offered  by  Chris- 
tians in  all  places  throughout  the  worid,  God,  anticipat- 
ing them,  testified  that  they  are  well-pIeaMng  to  Him;  but 
He  rejects  tliose  presented  by  you  and  by  those  priests  of  yours, 
saying:  And  your  sacrifices  I  will  not  accept  at  your  hands; 
for  from  the  lising  of  the  sim  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same 
my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles  (He  sa>'s),  but  ye  have 
profaned  it.'  But  since  you  deceive  yourselves,  both  you  and 
your  teachers,  when  you  interpret  what  was  said  as  if  the 
Word  spoke  of  those  of  your  nation  who  were  in  the  dis- 
persion, and  that  it  said  tliat  their  prayers  and  sacrifices 
offered  in  every  place  arc  pure  and  wcll-plcasing,  you  should 
know  that  you  are  speaking  falsely  and  are  tiy't^g  to  cheat 
'C/.Ual.  1  :to-ii. 
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youisdves  in  every  way;  for,  in  the  first  place,  not  even  yet 
docs  youi  nation  cstcnd  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
(or  ibcre  are  nations  among  which  none  of  your  race  ever 
dwdt.  For  there  is  not  a  single  racf  o(  men,  whether  among 
barbarians  or  Greeks,  or  by  whatever  name  tliey  may  be 
called,  of  those  who  live  in  wagons  or  are  called  nomads  or  of 
berdsmeo  living  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanks- 
^vfngs  arc  not  offered  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus 
to  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all  tilings.  For,  furthermore, 
at  that  time,  when  the  prophet  Malachi  said  this,  your  dis- 
persion over  the  whole  earth,  as  you  are  now,  had  not  taken 
:,  as  is  cWdcnt  from  the  Scriptures. 


Relation  of  tue  Roman  State  to  CmtiSTiAOTrv 

The  procedure  of  the  Roman  Government  against  the  Chris- 
'tiaill  first  toc^  a  definite  form  with  the  rescript  of  Trajan 
■ddnssed  to  Pliny  drca  A.  D.  1 1  i-i  13,  but  there  is  no  forma) 
itopertal  edict  extant  before  Decius  on  the  question  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  an  addition  to  the  rescript  of  Trajan 
addressed  to  Pliny  there  is  a  letter  of  Hadrian  on  the  Chris- 
tiuis  (Ep.  ad  Seniattum)  which  is  of  interest  as  giving  the 
opinion  of  that  Emperor,  but  the  rescript  addressed  to  Mi- 
DUCiQS  Fundanus  is  probably  spurious,  as  is  also  the  Epistle  of 
Antoninus  Pius  to  the  Conunon  Assembly  of  Asia. 

Additio&al  source  outcrial:  Tbc  text  of  the  rescripts  may  be  found 
I  Preusdien,  AnckH-3,  I,  H  6,  ;l  translations,  ANF,  I,  tS6/.,  and 
^EvKbios,  Hilt.  Ec.  (cd,  McGiflcrt},  IV,  9,  and  IV,  13. 

1)  Plinius  Junior.  Epistuta,  X,  96,  97.    Preuschen,  Atut- 
I,  I,  12/.  Cf.  Mirbt,  nn.  14,  rs. 

Caiw  Cccilius  Sectindus  b  commonly  knoim  as  Pliny  tbc  YounscTi 
to  distiDgntsh  him  from  his  uncle.  Pliny  the  N.iluraliHl,  wliosc  wealth 
be  inherited  and  whose  name  he  seems  to  have  borne,  lie  was  pro- 
pcvior  of  BithynU  under  Tra>an  (08-11;),  with  whom  he  stood  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  even  intimacy.  His  letier  to  the  Emperor 
requesting  ulvlce  as  to  ibe  right  mode  of  dealing  with  Christians  wna 
writtca  between  iii  and  113. 


ao 
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ThtK  correspondence  ut  o(  ihc  first  iinimrtancc,  u  it  it  unimpNicHabto' 
evidence  ss  to  the  spread  of  Chrislioniiy  in  the  province  in  which 
Pliny  woi  placed,  to  the  cuaioma  of  the  Christian!)  in  thdr  wonhip,^ 
and  lo  the  method  of  dciiling  wilh  the  new  rclinion,  which  was  (ollowi 
lor  a  long  time  with  little  chang«.  It  established  the  policy  that 
Chrittismity,  as  »ucli,  was  not  lo  be  puniithcil  as  a  crime,  I  hat  the  State 
did  not  feci  called  upon  to  seek  out  Christiaos,  that  it  would  not  act 
upon  unuDynioua  uccusalion.i,  but  that  when  proper  accuMtion.i  were 
brought,  the  Rcncral  laws,  which  C'hfisiians  had  violated  on  account 
of  their  faith,  should  be  cxeculed.  Christianity  was  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  crime.  The  mere  renunciutiiiit  of  ('hri»lianity,  coupled  with  the 
proof  of  renunciation  involved  in  oGfcring  sacrifice,  enabled  the 
to  escape  punishment. 


i»t^ 


lacc^u^^ 


Ep.  96.    It  is  my  ciLstom,  my  lord,  to  refer  to  >*ou  all  ques- 
tions about  which  I  have  doubts.    Who,  indeed,  can  bettcrJ 
direct  mc  in  hesitation,  or  enlighten  mc  in  ignorance?    In  thej 
examination  of  Christians  I  have  never  taken  part;  thereforej 
I  do  not  know  what  crime  h  usually  punished  or  investigated 
or  to  what  extent.    So  I  have  no  little  tmcertalnly  whether] 
there  is  any  dbtinction  of  age,  or  whether  the  weaker  offenders  j 
fare  in  no  respect  otherwise  than  the  stronger;  whether  pardon] 
is  granted  on  repentance,  or  whether  when  one  has  been 
Christian  there  is  no  gain  to  him  in  that  he  has  ceased  to 
such;  whether  the  mere  name,  if  it  is  without  crimes,  or  crimes] 
connected  with  the  name  arc  pimishcd.    Meanwhile  I  haval 
taken  this  course  with  those  who  were  accused  before  me  as] 
Christians:  I  have  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians.! 
Those  who  confessed  I  asked  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threat- 
ening punishment.    Those  who  persisted  I  ordered  led  awayj 
to  execution.     For  I  did  not  doubt  that,  whatever  it  was  theyl 
admitted,  obstinacy  and  unbending  perversity  certainly  de-f 
serve  to  be  punished.    There  were  others  of  the  like  insanity, 
but  because  they  were  Roman  citizens  I  noted  them  down  to] 
be  sent  to  Rome.    Soon  after  this,  as  it  often  happens,  because 
the  matter  was  taken  notice  of,  the  crime  became  wide-spread 
and  many  cases  arose.    An  unsigned  paper  was  presentetll 
containing  the  names  of  many.     But  these  denied  that  they ' 
were  or  Iiad  been  Christians,  and  I  thought  it  right  to  let  them  '. 
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go,  since  at  my  dictation  they  prayed  to  liie  gods  and  made 
supptication  with  incense  and  wine  to  your  statue,  which  I 
had  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  court  for  the  purpose,  to* 
gether  with  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  in  addition  to  thu 
thry  cuncd  Christ,  none  y(  which  things,  it  is  said,  those  who 
are  really  Christians  can  be  made  to  do.  Others  who  were 
named  by  an  informer  said  Uiat  they  were  Christians,  and 
soon  afterward  denied  it,  saj-ing,  indeed,  that  they  had  been, 
but  bad  ceased  to  be  Christians,  some  three  years  ago,  some 
many  years,  and  one  even  twenty  years  ago.  All  these  abw  not 
only  worshipped  your  statue  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  hut 
also  cursed  Christ.  The>*  asserted,  however,  that  the  amount 
ot  tbcir  fault  or  error  was  this:  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  usemble  on  a  fixed  day  before  daylight  and  sing  by  turns 
(f.  e.,  antiphonally]  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a  god;  and  that  they 
bound  themselves  with  an  oath,  not  for  any  crime,  but  to 
onnmit  neither  theft,  nor  robbery,  nor  adultery,  not  to  break 
Ibeii  wtxd  and  not  to  deny  a  deposit  when  demanded;  after 
these  things  were  done,  it  was  thdr  custom  to  depart  and 
meet  together  again  to  take  food,  but  ordinary  and  bannless 
food ;  and  they  said  that  even  this  had  ceasod  after  my  edict 
was  issued,  by  which,  according  to  your  commands,  I  had  for- 
bidden the  existence  of  clubs.  On  this  account  I  believed  it 
the  more  necessary  to  find  out  from  two  maid-servants,  who 
vcre  called  deaconesses  \miHistra],  and  that  by  torture,  what 
was  the  truth.  I  found  nothing  else  than  a  per\-ersc  and 
excessive  superstition.  I  therefore  adjourned  the  examination 
and  hastened  to  consult  you.  The  matter  seemed  to  me  to 
be  worth  deliberation,  especially  on  account  of  the  number 
o(  those  in  danger.  For  many  of  ever)'  age,  every  rank,  and 
even  of  both  sexes,  arc  brought  into  danger;  and  wilt  be  in  the 
future.  The  contagion  of  that  superstition  has  penetrated 
aot  only  the  dties  but  also  the  villages  and  c«>untry  places; 
and  yet  it  seems  possible  to  stop  it  and  set  it  right.  At  any 
rate.  It  is  certain  enough  that  the  temples,  deserted  until  quite 
recently,  bepn  to  be  frequented,  that  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
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Ugion,  long  disused,  arc  restored,  and  that  (odder  (or  the 
victims  comes  to  market,  whereas  buyers  of  it  were  until  noi 
very  few.     From  this  it  may  easily  be  supposed  what  a  mul-j 
titudc  o(  men  can  be  reclaimed  if  there  be  a  place  of  rq)entaQC 

{b)  Ep.  97  {Trajan  to  PH/iy).    You  have  followed,  my  di 
Secundus,  the  proper  course  of  procedure  in  examining  thi 
cases  of  those  who  were  accused  to  you  as  Christians.     For, 
indeed,  notliing  can  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  which  con' 
tains  anything  like  a  definite  rule  of  action.    They  arc  not  to 
be  sought  out.    If  they  are  accused  and  oon\'icted,  they  are 
to  be  punished,  yet  on  this  condition,  that  he  who  denies  th 
he  is  a  Christian  and  makes  the  fact  evident  by  an  act,  th 
is,  by  worshipping  our  gods,  shjJJ  obtain  pardon  on  his  repent- 
ance, however  much  $uspcctcd  as  to  the  past.    Papers,  ho 
ever,  which  are  presented  anonymously  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  accusation.     For  they  arc  a  very  bad  example 
and  unworthy  of  our  times. 


ire 

I  ad 

nt-M 


§  8.     MARTYRtWM  AND  TITE  DESIKE  FOR  MARTVBDOM 

Ignatius  of  Antiodi,  Ep.  ad  Rotrutnos,  4. 

Ignatius  wus  tiishop  of  Aiilioch  in  the  opening  yean  of  ihe  Kcrand 
century.  According  to  tritdiiion,  he  sutlcrcil  innrlyrdom  in  Roini 
un<ler  Tmjaii,  ciica  it;.  Having  been  sent  from  Anlioch  to  Ron 
by  command  of  the  Emperor,  on  hi^  way  headdrewcd  letters  to  variou 
cliurclies  in  Asia,  exhorting  ihcm  to  seek  unity  nnd  avoid  heresy  by 
dose  union  with  the  local  bishop.  His  aim  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tical, to  promote  ihc  welfare  of  the  ChtiMinn  communities  lather  than 
the  exaltation  o(  tlie  cpiscojial  office  itself.  Doubtj  have  arisen  as  to 
the  autheniidty  of  these  epistles  on  accoimt  of  the  frequent  references 
to  the  episcopate  and  to  heresy.  Further  difficulty  has  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  appear  in  three  forms  or 
rcccn<aoiiS,  a  longer  Greek  recension  forming  a  group  of  thirteen  epistles, 
a  short  Greek  of  seven  epistles,  and  a  still  shorter  Syriac  version  of 
only  three.  After  much  (lucloalion  of  opinion,  due  to  the  general 
reconslruclion  of  the  history  of  the  whole  period,  which  baa  gone 
ihrougli  various  marked  changes,  the  opinion  of  scholars  has  been 
steadily  settling  upon  the  short  Greek  recenxioti  of  xcven  epistles  as 
tuthenlic,  especially  since  the  critical  rc-cxamination  of  the  whole 
question  by  Zahn  and  Ligbtfoot. 
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I  write  to  all  the  churches  and  impress  cm  all,  that  I 
shall  willingly  die  for  God  unless  yc  binder  me.  I  beseech 
you  not  to  show  unseasonable  good-will  toward  mc.'  Permit 
mc  to  be  the  food  of  wild  beasts,  through  whom  it  will  be 
granted  me  to  attain  unto  God.  I  am  the  wheat  of  God  and 
am  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  that  I  may  be  found 
f  the  pure  bread  of  Christ.  Rather  entice  the  wild  beasts,  that 
they  may  become  my  tomb  and  \ca.vc  nothing  of  my  body,  so 
that  wbea  I  have  fallen  asleep  I  may  be  burdensome  to  no 
one.  Then  I  shall  be  truly  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
the  world  sees  not  my  body.  Enlrt-at  Christ  for  mc,  that  by 
these  instruments  I  may  be  found  a  sacrifice  to  God.  Not  as 
Peter  and  Paul*  do  I  issue  commandmenta  unto  you.  They 
were  Apostles,  I  a  condemned  man;  they  were  free,  I  even 
until  now  a  slave.*  But  if  I  suffer,  I  shall  be  the  froedman  of 
]esas  Christ,  and  shall  rise  again  free  in  Him.  And  now, 
bang  in  bonds,  I  learn  not  to  desire  anything. 


N 


J9.    The  Position  or  the  Roman  CoMMUNrrv  of  Chkk- 

TIAKS   IS    THE    CntJRCU 


The  Roman  Church  look  very  early  a  leading  place  in  the 
Christian  Church,  even  before  the  rise  of  the  Pctrinc  tradi- 
tion, and  its  imjjortance  was  gencnillj'  recognized.  Its  charity 
was  very  widely  known  and  extolled.  It  was  a  part  of  Its 
care  for  Christians  eveij-where,  a  care  which  found  ejcpression 
later  in  the  obligation  of  maintaining  the  faith  in  the  great 
theological  oontroversie*.  On  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  this  period,  see  the  address  of  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius 
10  the  Romans  (ANF,  I,  73),  as  also  the  relation  of  Polycarp 

'TIk  Chrulunt  at  Rome  wvm,  uroniing  to  this  MatEmmt.  to  have  been 

)b  neb  B  poaJtion  thai  ihry  miiitit  be  kblc  to  tnterfcrc  in  Ihc  cue  of  priaoncni. 

'A  pOMdtile  reference  to  the  proeoce  of  Pclcr  and  Paul  at  Kome.  but  by  no 

mnat  ccfUfal.  W  epittolatory  commanili  unuld  fulli!  the  corxditjoas  better. 

I  toonmOioB  nt  Prtrr  with  Ri>mr,  tinwrvrr.  i»  very  iigni&cmt, 

'It  can  not  be  roocluclAJ  Irom  ihU  that  Ignatius  wu  ol  tttv'ile  miulilJon. 

I  JotfBcy  to  Rome  in  •rtuiint  might  Ik  enough  here  to  explain  the  language, 

'  wlia  tlie  style  oi  Ignatiua  is  oiaidemL 
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to  the  Roman  Church  in  connectioD  with  the  questiOD  of  the 
date  of  Easter  (sec  §  38,  below). 

Dionysius  of  Corinth,  "Epistle  to  the  Roman  Church,"  in 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec.,  IV,  23.  (MSG,  20  :  388.)  For  text,  see 
Kirch,  n.  49/. 


Moreover,  there  is  still  current  an  Epistle  of  Dionysius  to 
the  Romans,  addressed  to  Sotcr,  bishop  at  that  time.  But 
there  is  nothing  like  quoting  its  words  in  which,  in  approval 
of  the  custom  of  the  Romans  maintained  until  the  persecu- 
tion in  our  own  time,  ho  writL-s  as  follows:  "For  you  have 
from  the  beginning  this  custom  of  doing  good  in  different 
ways  to  all  the  brethren,  and  of  sending  supplies  to  many 
churches  in  all  the  cities,  in  tliis  way  refreshing  the  poverty 
of  those  in  need,  and  helping  brethren  in  the  mines  with  the 
supplies  which  you  have  sent  froin  tl44l>e9nning,  maintaining 
as  Romans  the  customs  of  the  Romans  banded  down  from 
the  fathers,  which  your  blessed  bishop  Soter  has  not  only 
kept  up,  hut  also  increased,  helping  the  saints  with  the  abun- 
dant supply  he  sends  from  time  to  time,  and  with  blessed 
words  exhorting,  as  a  loving  father  his  children,  the  brethren 
who  come  up  to  the  dty."  In  this  same  epistle  he  also  men- 
tions the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  showing  that 
from  the  first  it  was  read  l>y  andent  custom  before  the  Church. 
He  saj-s,  therefore:  "To-day,  then,  being  the  Lord's  day  we 
kept  holy;  in  which  we  read  your  letter;  for  reading  it  we 
shall  always  have  admonition,  as  also  from  the  former  one 
written  to  us  through  Clement."  Moreover,  the  same  writer 
speaks  of  his  own  epistles  as  having  been  falsified,  as  follows: 
"For  when  the  brethren  asked  me  to  write  letters,  I  wrote 
them.  And  these  the  apostles  of  the  devil  have  filled  with 
tares,  taking  away  some  things  and  adding  others.  For  them 
there  is  woe  in  store.  So  it  is  not  marvellous  that  some  have 
tried  to  falsify  even  the  domim'cal  scriptures  [i.  e.,  the  Holy 
Scriptures],  when  they  have  conspired  against  writings  of  an- 
other sort." 


* 
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§  lO.      CHttlASTIC    EXPECTAnONS 

Primitive  QirisUanity  was  marked  by  great  chiliastic  en- 
traccs  of  which  may  be  found  in  (he  New  Tes- 
t.  By  chiliasm,  strictly  speaking,  is  meant  the  belief 
that  Christ  was  to  return  to  earth  and  reign  %'isibly  for  one 
Ibausand  years.  That  return  was  commonly  placed  in  the 
Immediate  future.    With  that  reign  was  connected  the  bodily 

urrection  of  tJie  saints.  This  belief,  in  somewhat  varying 
.  was  one  of  the  great  ethical  motives  in  apostolic  aiKl 
post-apmtoh'c  times.  It  was  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Montanism.  It  disappeared  with  tJie  ri^  of  a 
"xientific  theology"  such  as  that  of  Alexandria,  the  ex- 
dosion  of  Montanism,  and  the  change<l  conception  of  the 
rebtion  of  tlie  Church  and  the  world,  due  to  the  lapse  of 
imie  arul  the  cstablLihmeot  of  Christianity  as  the  reh'gion 
of  the  State.  From  the  fotirtb  century  it  ceased  to  be  a 
Mag  doctrine. 

(o)  Papias,  in  Eusebius,  Bi^.  Ec.,  TH,  39.    (MSG,  30  :  300.) 

Pafjaft,  from  vrhom  Iwo  wlcctioni  have  \nxn  taken,  wu  bishop  of 
Rtenpolu  in  PhryRia  durinf;  thr  firet  part  of  ihc  sctond  century.  He 
WX&.  therefore,  nn  cldi'r  contemporary  of  Jiuiiii  Martyr.  His  work, 
r*«  ttpotUism  oj  iht  liratUi  oj  Ike  Lord,  b.is  perished,  with  theexccp- 
tioe  o(  ■  fc«  fmicmcnis.  The  comments  of  Eusebius  ia  inlrodudog 
tbeqaotatioasof  Pftpba  are  cburacteriMicofthechanKc  thai  had  come 
mr  the  Church  socc  ibc  post -apostolic  period.  That  Pspina  n-as  not 
U  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  small  power  simply  because  he  held  cbUIastic 
idtu  b  aufSdeutly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  Justin  Martyr  falls  but 
Ktlk  bdufld  Papias  in  cxtravagaDcc  of  czftrcssion. 

"t  shall  not  hesitate,  also,  to  set  in  order  for  you  with  my 
bUrprctattons  whatsoe'er  things  I  have  ever  learned  care- 
foDy  (rum  the  cWcrs  and  carefully  remembered,  guaranteeing 
the  truth  of  them.  .  .  .  For  I  did  not  think  that  what  was  to 
be  gotten  from  the  books  would  profit  me  as  much  us  what 
carae  from  the  living  and  abiding  %'oice.  .  .  ."  The  same 
writer  ^ves  also  other  accoimts  which  he  says  came  to  him 
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through  unwritten  traditions,  certain  strange  parables  and 
teachings  of  the  Saviour  and  some  other  more  mythical  things. 
Among  Uiese  he  says  thai  there  will  be  a  period  of  some 
thousand  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  set  up  in  a  material  form  on  this 
very  earth.  I  suppose  he  got  tliese  ideas  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  apostolic  accounts,  not  perceiving  Uiat  the 
things  said  by  them  were  spoken  mystically  in  figures.  For 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  very  limited  understanding,  as 
one  can  sec  from  his  discourses,  though  so  many  of  the  Church 
Fathers  after  hira  adopted  a  like  opinion,  urging  in  their  sui>' 
port  the  antiquity  of  the  man;  as,  for  instance,  Iremeus  and 
any  one  else  that  may  have  proclaimed  similar  views. 


(6)  Irenseus,  Adv.  Bareses,  V,  33.    (MSG,  7  :  1213.) 


The  ciders  who  saw  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  relate 
that  they  heard  from  him  how  the  Lord  used  to  teach  In 
regard  to  those  times,  and  say:  "The  days  will  come  in 
which  vines  shall  grow,  each  having  ten  thousand  branches, 
and  in  each  branch  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  in  each  twig  ten 
thousand  shoots,  and  in  each  one  of  tlie  shoots  ten  thousand 
clusters,  and  on  every  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  every 
grape  when  pressed  will  yield  five-and-twenty  mclretes  of 
wine.  And  when  any  one  of  the  saints  shall  lay  hold  of  a 
duster,  another  shall  cry  out,  *I  am  better  duster,  take  mc; 
bless  the  Lord  through  me.'  In  like  manner  [the  Lord  dedared] 
that  a  grain  of  wheat  would  produce  ten  thousand  cars,  and 
that  every  car  would  produce  ten  thousand  grains,  and  every 
grain  would  yield  ten  pounds  of  dear,  pure,  fine  flour;  and 
that  all  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  seeds  and  grass  would 
produce  similar  proportions,  and  that  all  animals  feeding  [only] 
on  the  productions  of  the  earth  would  [in  those  days]  become 
peaceful  and  harmonious  with  each  other  and  be  in  perfect 
subjection  to  men,"  And  these  things  are  borne  witness  to  In 
writing  by  Papias,  the  hearer  of  John,  and  a  companion  of 
Polycarp,  in  his  fourth  book;  for  there  were  five  books  com* 
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by  faim.    i\Dd  he  says  in  adUitioo:  "Now  Uiese  thing& 


arc  credible  to  bcUevcis.' 


I 


(MSG, 


(c)  JusUn  Martyr,  Diciopa  cum  Try  phone,  80  /. 
:66s.> 

Ch.  80.  Although  you  have  fallen  in  with  some  who  are 
caOcd  Christians,  but  who  do  not  admit  this  truth  [the  resur- 
rection] and  venture  to  blaspheme  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
the  God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  or  Jacob,'  and  who  say  that 
there  is  DO  rtsurrcclion  of  the  dead  and  that  their  souls,  when 
they  die,  are  taken  to  heaven,  be  careful  not  to  regard  them 
as  Christians.  .  .  .  But  I  and  whoever  arc  on  all  points 
ri^l-minded  Cliristians  know  that  there  wiU  be  a  resumx- 
tioa  of  the  dead  and  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  which  will 
then  be  buUt,  adorned,  and  enlarged  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel 
aod  Isaiah  and  the  others  declare. 

Ch.  81.  And,  further,  a  certain  man  with  us,  named  John, 
Qoe  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  predicted  by  a  revelation  that 
ms  made  to  him  that  those  who  believed  in  our  Christ  would 
ipend  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  thereafter  the  gen- 
eral, or  to  speak  bricSy,  the  eternal  resurrection  and  judgment 
of  all  men  would  likewise  take  place. 


I 


§  II.    The  Church  and  the  World 


So  lon^  as  chiliastic  expectations  were  the  ba^s  of  the 
Christian's  hope  and  his  judgment  of  the  order  of  this  present 
world,  the  Christian  felt  that  he  was  but  a  stranger  and 
sojoumer  in  the  world,  and  that  his  real  home  was  the  kingdom 
of  Qirist.  soon  to  be  established  here  on  earth.  With  such 
a  view  the  Christian  would  naturally  define  hts  relation  to 
the  world  as  being  in  it,  yet  not  of  it.  As  time  passed,  the 
opioion  became  more  common  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
WIS  not  a  future  workl-ordcr  to  be  set  up  on  His  return,  but 
the  Church  here  on  earth.    This  tbought,  which  is  the  key  to 

'Sack  ««rt  cvUcnlly  Gnoatics,  u  ihova  by  tbcir  lejccUon  of  the  God  of  lh« 


in  toe 
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the  CUy  of  God  by  St.  Augustine,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
first  century  and  a  half  of  the  Church. 

Ep.  ad  Diognelum,  5,  6. 

The  Epistle  lo  Diognehis  is  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  anle-Nteene 
lilcrniure.  Although  it  Is  commonly  included  among  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  the  rt.nle  is  unoertikin,  it  in  :uionymou«.  and  the  reason  for  its 
Inclusion  is  not  clear.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  o(  an  eariy 
date.  Il  was  preserved  En  but  one  maimscript,  which  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  in  1870.  The  main  themes  of  the  epistle  are  the  faith  an4i 
manners  of  the  Christians,  and  an  attempt  to  explain  the  late  appeac^M 
ance  of  Chrislinnily  in  the  world.  The  work,  ihercforc.  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  apology,  and  should  be  compared  with  Thf  Apology  of  Arislides. 
A  troDslnlion  of  the  epistle  nia.y  be  found  in  ANF,  I,  33. 


Ch.  5.  The  Christians  arc  distinguished  from  other  men 
neiUier  by  country,  nor  language,  nor  the  customs  which  they 
observe.  For  they  neither  inhabit  cities  of  their  own,  nor 
employ  a  peculiar  form  of  speech,  nor  lead  a  life  which  is 
marked  out  by  any  singularity.  The  course  of  conduct  which 
they  follow  has  not  been  devised  by  any  speculation  or  delib- 
eration  of  inquiative  men;  nor  do  they,  like  some,  proclaim 
themselves  the  advocates  of  any  merely  human  doctrines, 
But,  inhabiting  Greek  as  well  as  barbarian  dries,  acrx^rding 
as  the  lot  of  each  of  them  has  been  determined,  and  following 
the  customs  of  the  natives  in  respect  to  clothing,  food,  and 
the  rest  of  their  ordinary  conduct,  they  display  to  us  th«r 
wonderful  and  confessedly  striking  method  of  life.  They 
dwell  in  their  own  countries,  but  simply  as  sojourners.  As 
citizens,  they  share  in  all  things  with  others,  and  yet  endure 
all  things  as  if  foreigners.  Every  foreign  country  is  to  them 
as  their  native  land,  and  every  land  of  their  birth  as  a  land  o( 
strangers.  They  marrj-  as  do  all;  Uiey  beget  chihiren;  but 
they  do  not  commit  abortion.  They  have  a  common  table, 
hut  not  a  common  bed.  They  are  in  tlie  flesh,  but  they  do  not 
live  after  the  Sesh.  They  pass  their  days  on  earth,  but  they 
arc  the  citizens  of  heaven.  They  obey  the  prescribed  laws, 
and  at  the  same  time  surpass  the  laws  by  their  lives.  They 
love  all  men,  and  are  persecuted  by  all.    They  are  unknown 
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condemned;  they  are  put  to  death  and  restCHred  to  life. 

They  arc  poor,  yet  they  make  many  rich;  they  are  in  lack  of 

all  things,  and  yet  abound  in  all.    They  are  dishonored,  and 

yet  in  their  very  dishonor  are  glorified.    Thej'  are  evil-spoken 

11     of,  and  yet  are  justified.    They  are  reviled  and  bless;  they  arc 

Hbsulted  and  repay  insult  with  honor;  they  do  goixl,  yet  are 

^■puaisbed  as  evil-doers.     When  punished  they  rejoice  as  if 

^Kuickened  into  life;  they  are  assailed  by  the  Jews  as  foreigners 

^pind  are  persecuted  by  the  Greeks;  yet  those  who  hate  them 

arc  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for  their  hatred. 

Ch.  6.  What  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  the  Christians 
are  in  the  world.  The  soul  is  spread  through  all  the  members 
of  the  body,  and  Christians  through  the  cities  of  the  world. 
The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  but  is  not  of  the  body;  so 
ChiistiEns  dwell  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the  world. 
The  invisible  soul  is  guarded  in  the  visible  body;  so  Chris- 
tians are  known  as  existing  in  the  world,  but  their  religion 
rcnuins  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  the  soul  and  wages  war 
DO  it,  though  it  has  received  no  wrong,  because  it  is  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  pleasures;  so  the  world  hates  Christians,  though 
it  receives  no  wrong  from  them,  becau.sc  they  arc  opposed 
to  its  pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  Qcsb  which  hates  it,  and 
it  loves  the  members;  90  Christians  love  those  who  hate 
them.  The  soul  is  enclosed  in  the  body,  yet  itself  holds  the 
body  together;  so  the  Christians  are  kept  in  the  world  as  in 
t  prison-house,  yet  they  themselves  hold  the  world  together. 
The  Immortal  soul  dwells  in  a  mortal  tabernacle;  so  Chris- 
tians sojourn  amid  corruptible  things,  looking  for  the  mcor- 
mptibility  in  the  heavens.  The  soul  when  hardly  treated  in 
the  matter  of  meats  and  drinks  is  improved;  so  Christians 
when  punished  increase  more  and  more  daily.  In  so  great 
an  office  has  God  appointed  them,  which  it  is  not  lawftU  for 
llicm  to  decline. 
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§  la.    Tbeolocical  Ideas 

In  the  post-apostolic  period  are  to  be  traced  the  begin- 
nings of  distinctive  forms  of  religious  and  ethical  ideas  as  dia- 
tingui&fied  from  mere  repetition  of  New  TesUiment  phrases. 
The  most  influential  writer  was  Ignatius  of  j\ntioch,   the 
founder,  or  earliest  representative,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Asia  Minor  theology,  which  is  to  be  traced  through  Ircnanis, 
Methodius,  and  Athanaslus  to  the  other  great  theolugian^j 
of  the  Nicenc  period,  becoming  the  distinctive  Eastern  typ^| 
of  piety.    It  probably  pcrasted  in  Aaa  Minor  after  Ignatiua^^ 
Among  its  characteristic  features  was  the  thought  of  redcmp-     ' 
tion  as  the  imparting  to  man  of  incorruptibility  through  the 
incarnation  and  the  sacraments. 


(a)  Ignatius,  £^.  ad  Epitesios,  i&J. 


4 


The  Epistle  to  the  Epbesians  is  doctrinally  the  most  important  of 
the  writings  of  Ignatius.  In  the  pa&sage  that  follon's  there  is  a  re- 
markable anticipation  of  a  pan  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  {cf.  liahn,  f  i). 
The  whole  passage  coutoios  in  brief  the  fundamental  point  of  tho 
writer's  teachings. 

Ch.  i8.  My  spirit  is  an  offering'  of  the  cross,  which  is 
a  stumbling-block  to  unbelievers,  but  to  us  salvation  and 
life  eternal.  "Where  is  the  wise  man?  where  the  disputcr?" 
[I  Cor.  1  :  2o.]  Where  is  the  boasting  of  those  called  prudent? 
For  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was,  according  to  the  dispensation 
of  God,  concci^-cd  in  the  womb  of  Mary  of  the  seed  of  David, 
but  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  bom  and  baptized,  that  by 
His  passion  He  might  purify  the  water. 

Ch.  19.  And  the  virginity  of  Mary  was  hidden  from  the 
Prince  of  this  World,  and  her  bringing  forth,  and  likewise  the 
death  of  the  Lord;  tJirec  mysteries  of  shouting,  which  were 
wrought  in  silence  of  God.  How,  then,  was  He  manifested  to 
the  world?  A  star  shone  fortli  from  heaven  above  all  other 
stars,  and  its  light  was  inc3q>rcssiblc,  while  its  novelty  struck 
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men  with  astoiusbmcnt,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  stars,  with  the 
sun  and  moon,  fonned  a  chorus  to  this  star,  and  its  light  was 
exceedingly  great  above  them  all.  And  there  was  agitation 
whence  this  novelty,  so  unlike  to  everything  else.  Hence 
every  kind  of  magic  was  destroyed  and  every  bond  of  wicked- 
ness dusppeared;  ignorance  was  removed  and  the  old  king- 
aboJIshed,  for  God  had  been  manifested  in  human  form 
the  renewal  of  eternal  life.  And  now  that  took  a  beginning 
which  had  been  prepared  by  God.  Henceforth  all  things  were 
in  a  state  of  tumult  because  He  meditated  the  abulition  of 
death. 

Cb.  ».  ...  Especially  [will  I  write  again]  if  tlie  Lord 
make  known  to  me  that  ye  all,  man  by  man,  tiirough  grace 
given  to  each,  agrve  in  one  faith  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
£if  the  family  of  Da\id  according  to  the  flesh,  the  Son  of  Man 
and  the  Son  of  God,  so  that  ye  obey  the  bishop  and  the  pres- 
bytery with  an  undivided  mind,  breaking  one  bread,  which 
a  the  mcdidnc  of  immortality,  ajid  the  antidote  to  prevent 
dying,  but  which  is  life  forever  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(]b)  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Smyrnaos,  7. 

The  foUowinx  pasagc  may  be  rcKnrtk-d  ok  r  pftcailct  to  pstrt  of  the 
pcecediag  cnraa  from  the  stunc  wriicr's  Epistle  to  the  Epfaeaians. 

They  abstain  from  the  eucharist  and  from  praj-er,  because 
they  confess  not  that  the  eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour 
JcRis  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  the 
Father,  of  His  goodness,  raised  up  again.  Those,  therefore, 
who  ^)cak  against  this  gift  of  God,  die  while  disputing.  But 
it  woe  better  for  them  to  love  it,  that  they  also  may  rise  again. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  ye  should  keep  aloof  from  such 
pertofu,  and  not  speak  of  them  either  in  private  or  public, 
but  to  gjvc  heed  to  the  prophets  and,  above  all,  to  the  Gospel, 
in  which  the  passion  has  been  revealed  to  us  and  the  resur- 
RCtiua  fully  proved.  But  avoid  all  divisions  as  the  begin- 
Bng  of  evils. 

(c)  Ignatitu,  Ep.  ad  TraUianos,  9,  10. 
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The  bcreay  which  the  vriter  (ears  is  that  known  as  Docetism,  whJc 
draied  the  reality  o[  Ihc  body  ot  Jcsut.  Kcfcrenci:  is  mailc  to  ir  in  the  ' 
New  Testament,  I  John  4  :1.  It  waa  based  upon  the  same  phJlosoph-  ^ 
io)  idea  as  much  of  the  later  Gnostic  speculation,  thai  matter  Slfl 
essentially  evil,  and  therefore  a  pure  spirit  could  not  be  united  to  »^ 
real  body  composed  of  niatier.  See  J.  B.  Ligbtfoot,  Apoilolic  Fathers, 
pt.  U,  vol.  II,  p.  173/. 


^ 


Oi.  9.  Be  j-e  therefore  deaf  when  any  one  speaks  to  you 
apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  of  the  race  of  DaWd,  who 
was  born  of  Mary,  who  was  truly  bom  and  ate  and  drank, 
who  was  truly  persecuted  under  Pontius  I^ate,  who  was  truly 
crucified  and  died  while  those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth 
and  those  under  the  earth  looked  on;  who,  also,  was  truly 
raised  from  the  dead,  His  Father  having  raised  Him,  who  in 
like  fashion  will  raise  us  who  believe  in  Him;  His  Father, 
I  say,  will  raise  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  apart  from  whom  we  have^ 
not  true  life.  ^| 

Ch.  10.  But  if  it  were  as  certain  persons  who  are  godless, 
that  is,  unbelievers,  say,  that  He  only  appeared  to  suffer,  they 
themselves  being  only  in  appearance,  why  am  I  bound? 
And  why,  also,  do  I  desire  to  fight  with  wild  beasts?  I  there- 
fore die  in  vain.    Truly,  then,  I  lie  against  the  Lord. 


§  13.    WoKsmp  IN  THE  Post-Apostouc  Period 
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The  Worship  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  earliest  perioc^. 
centred  in  the  cucharist.  There  arc  references  to  this  in  th^| 
New  Testament  ((-/.  Acts  2  :  42;  20:7;  I  Cor.  10  :  16).  Ho™^^ 
far  the  agape  was  connected  with  the  eucharist  is  uncertain. 

Additional  source  material:  Sec  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (''■  *«<^>i, 
S  7);  the  selections  from  Ignatius  already  given  (5.  tupra,  (  la)  and 
the  Didache  (d.  infra,  §  14,  a). 


CMSG,  6:428/; 


Justin  MartjT,  Apologia,  I,  6i:65HS7. 
C/.  Mirbt,  n.  18. 

The  Firit  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr  was  written  probaWy  about 
I  JO.  As  Justin's  work  is  dated,  and  is  of  indisputable  authenticity,  his 
account  of  the  early  worship  of  the  Christians  is  of  the  vety  £rat  if 


1 
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Unce.   It  »boti1<l  be  noted,  Itowever,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  ts  writing  (or 

,  be  uses  no  tccbnicnl  terms  in  his  description,  nnd  thcre- 

!  aothing  can  be  determined  ss  to  the  exact  signiScance  of  the  titles 

■be  ApplMS  to  the  predding  olTicer  at  the  eucharist.     The  Mlnwing 

Is  of  importantrc,  also,  as  a  witnMS  to  the  ciistom  of  reading, 

lis  tbe  courec  o(  Cbriitian  public  worship,  books  that  appear  to  be  the 

Gospels.    IrcnRUs,  thirty  years  later,  lintits  the  number  of  the  Gospels 

ID  four,  9.  itijra,  {  18.    On  the  erucharist.  tr.  injra,  J  33. 

Ch.  61.  But  I  will  explain  the  manner  in  which  we  who 
have  been  made  new  through  Christ  have  also  dedicated  otir- 
selves  to  God,  lest  by  passing  it  over  I  should  seem  in  any  way 
to  be  unfair  in  my  ezplanatioQ.  A&  many  as  arc  persuaded 
and  bdieve  that  the  ttungs  are  true  which  arc  taught  and  said 
by  us,  and  promise  that  they  are  able  to  live  accordingly, 
ihey  are  taitght  to  pray  and  with  fasting  to  ask  God  forgive- 
ncsB  of  their  fonner  ^ns,  while  we  pray  and  fast  with  them. 
Thereupon  they  are  brought  by  us  to  where  there  is  water, 
and  are  bom  again  in  the  same  manner  of  a  new  birth  as  we, 
also,  ourselves  were  born  again.  For  in  the  name  of  God  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  all,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  then  rccdvo  the  washing  in  the  water. 
For  Christ  said :  "  Except  ye  be  bom  again,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  that  it  is  impossible  for 
those  once  bom  to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  thdr  motJiers  ts 
manifest  to  all.  .  .  .  And  this  washing  is  calk-d  entightenmcnt, 
because  those  who  leam  these  things  have  their  understandings 
enlightened.  But,  also,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  who  was 
cnjctfied  imder  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Sfnrit  who  by  the  prophets  foretold  all  things  pertaining  to 
Jesus,  be  who  is  illuminated  is  washed. 

Ch.  65.  But  after  we  have  thus  washed  him  who  L>  per^ 
suaded  and  has  assented,  we  bring  him  to  those  who  arc  called 
the  brethren,  to  where  they  arc  gathered  together,  making 
<«nie>t  prayer  in  common  for  ourselves  and  for  him  who  b 
enlightened,  and  for  all  others  everywhere,  that  we  may  be 
trootmted  worthy,  after  we  have  learned  the  truth,  by  our 
works  also  to  be  foimd   right  livers  and  keepers  of  the 
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commandments,  that  we  may  be  saved  with  the  eternal  salva- 
tion. We  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss  when  we  conclude 
our  praj'ers.  Thereupon  to  the  president  of  the  brethren 
bread  and  a  cup  of  water  and  wine  are  brought,  and  he  takes 
it  and  offers  up  praise  and  glorj'  to  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
gives  thanks  at  length  that  wc  have  been  accounted  worthy 
of  these  things  from  Him;  and  when  he  has  ended  the  prayers 
and  thanks^\'ing  the  whole  people  present  assent,  sa>ing 
"Amen."  Now  the  word  Amen  in  the  Hebrew  language 
signifies,  So  be  it.  Then  after  the  president  has  given  thanks 
and  all  the  people  have  assented,  those  who  are  called  by 
us  deacons  give  to  each  one  of  those  present  to  partake  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  wine  and  water  for  whicli  thanks  have 
been  given,  and  for  those  not  present  they  take  away  a 
Xwrtion. 

Ch.  66.  And  this  food  Is  called  by  us  cucharist,  and  it  is 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  partake  of  it  but  Iiim  who  believes 
the  things  taught  by  us  to  be  true,  and  has  been  washed  with 
the  washing  which  is  for  the  remis^on  of  sins  and  unto  a  new 
birth,  and  is  so  living  as  Christ  commanded.  For  not  as 
common  bread  and  common  drink  do  we  receive  these;  but 
just  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  being  made  fiesh  through 
the  word  of  God,  had  for  our  salvation  both  flesli  and  blood, 
so,  also,  we  arc  taught  that  the  food  for  which  thanks  arc  given 
by  the  word  of  praj-er  which  is  from  Him,  and  from  which  by 
conversion  our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished,  is  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was  made  flesh.  For  the  Apostles 
in  the  memoirs  composed  by  them,  which  are  called  Gkrapcls, 
thus  delivered  what  was  commanded  them:  that  Jesus  took 
bread  and  gave  thanks  and  said,  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me,  this  is  My  body;  and  that  He  likewise  took  the  cup, 
and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  said,  This  is  My  blood,  and 
gave  only  to  them.  And  this  the  evi!  demons  imitating,  com- 
manded it  to  be  done  also  in  the  mysteries  of  \fithras;  for 
that  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  are  set  forth  with  certain  ex- 
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plaoations  in  the  cercmooial  of  imUiition,  you  either  know  or 
can  learn. 

Ch.  67,  But  we  afterward  always  rcminci  one  anolher  of 
these  things,  and  those  among  us  who  are  wealthy  help  all 
I  who  arc  in  want,  and  wc  aJways  remain  together.  And  for 
all  things  we  eat  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  things  through  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit  i\ii<i  on  the 
day  aiUed  the  Day  of  the  Sun  there  is  a  gathering  in  one 
place  of  us  all  who  live  in  dtics  or  in  the  country,  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  Apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
read  as  long  as  time  allows.  Then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased, 
the  president  gives  by  word  of  mouth  his  admunitioa  and 
cxbortatioa  to  imitate  these  excellent  things.  Afterward  we 
all  rise  at  once  and  ofTer  prayers;  and  as  I  said,  when  wc  have 
ceased  to  pray,  bread  is  brought  and  wine  and  water,  and  the 
president  Likewise  oilers  up  prayers  and  thanksgimgs  as  he 
Ljias  the  ability,  and  the  people  assent,  saying  "Amen."  The 
r  distribution  to  each  and  the  partaking  of  that  for  which  thanks 
were  given  then  take  place;  and  to  tho.sc  not  present  a  portion 
Is  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons.  Those  who  arc  well-to-do 
and  willing  give,  every  one  giving  what  he  will,  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  and  the  collection  is  deposited  with  the 
president,  and  he  as.sists  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who 
through  sickness  or  any  other  cause  are  in  want,  and  those 
who  arc  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  that  are  sojourning,  and, 
u  short,  he  has  the  care  of  all  that  ore  in  need.  Now  we  all 
bold  our  common  meeting  on  the  Day  of  the  Sun,  because  it 
is  the  first  day  on  which  God,  hawng  changed  Ihc  darkness 
and  matter,  created  the  world;  and  Jesus  Chri.st  our  Saviour 
on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead.   For  on  the  day  before 

tSatura's  thc>-  crucified  Him;  and  on  the  day  after  Saturn's, 
vbicfa  is  the  Day  of  the  Sua,  having  appeared  to  his  Apostles 
ind  disdplcs.  He  taught  them  these  things  which  we  have 
offered  you  for  consideration. 
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§  14.    Cmntcn  Organization 

No  subject  in  Church  history  has  been  more  liotly  discussed 
than  the  organization  of  the  prinutivc  Christian  Church. 
Each  of  several  Chrtsliaa  confessions  have  attempted  to  jus-^ 
tify  a  poh'ty  which  it  regarded  as  ie  jide  by  appeal  to  thi|f 
organization  of  the  Church  of  the  priniitive    ages.     Since 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  dcvc 
opment  docs  not  invalidate  claims  for  divine  warrant  for 
polity,  the  acrimonious  debate  has  been  somewhat  stillc 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  llic  Church  several  forms 
organization,  and  to  some  extent  the  various  contentions  o(^ 
conflicting  creeds  and  polities  have  been  therein  justified, 
ultimately  universal  form,  episcopacy,  may  in  some  parts 
the  Church  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  but 
seems  not  to  have  been  universally  diHused  at  that  time 
Since  Christian  communities  sprang  up  without  official  proj 
aganda,  at  least  in  many  instances,  and  were  due  to 
work  of  independent  Christian  believers  moving  about  in 
Empire,  this  variety  of  organization  was  what  might  have  I 
expected,  especially  as  the  significance  of  the  organization 
was  first  felt  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  danger  from  her- 
esy.   That  \'arious  external  influences  affected  the  de\'e]oi>'' 
ment  is  also  highly  probable. 

(d)  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  ad  Corinltiws,  I,  43,  44. 

Ch.  42.  The  Apostles  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  us 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrkt;  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  forth 
from  God.  Christ,  therefore,  was  from  God,  and  the  Apostles 
from  Christ.  Both  these  appointments,  then,  came  about  i^M 
an  orderly  way,  by  the  will  of  God.  Ha\'ing,  therefore,  re- 
ceived their  orders,  and  being  fully  assured  by  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  established  in  the  word  of  Godjfl 
with  full  assurance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  went  forth  pro- 
claiming that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  And  thus 
preacliiug  tJuvugh  countries  and  cities,  they  appointed  their 
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first-fruits,  having  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  Inshops 
aad  deacons  of  those  who  should  afterward  beiie%-e.  Nor 
was  this  a  new  thing;  for.  Indeed,  many  ages  before  it  was 
written  concerning  bishops  and  deacons.  For  thus  saith  the 
Scripture  in  a  certain  place:  "I  will  appoint  their  bishops  in 
righteousness,  and  their  deacons  in  faith."  > 

Ch.  44-  Our  Apostles  also  knew,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Guist,  that  there  would  be  strife  on  account  of  the  ofTioe  of 
the  episcopate.*  For  this  cause,  therefore,  inasmuch  us  they 
bad  obtained  a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  this,  they  appointed 
those  already  mentioned,  and  afterward  gave  instructions 
that  when  these  should  fall  asleep  other  approved  men  should 
succeed  them  In  their  ministry.  We  are  of  the  opinion, 
therefore,  that  those  appointed  by  them,  or  afterward  by 
other  eminent  men,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church, 
aiul  who  have  blamelessly  served  the  flock  of  Christ  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  peaceably,  and  with  all  modesty,  and  for  a  long 
time  have  borne  a  good  report  with  all-thcsc  men  we  con- 
sider to  be  unjustly  thrust  out  of  their  ministrations.'  For 
it  win  be  no  light  sin  for  us,  if  we  thrust  out  those  who  have 
offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office  bkmdessly  and  holily. 
Bkssed  are  those  presbyters  who  have  gone  before  seeing 
their  departure  was  fruitftd  and  ripe;  for  they  have  no  fear 
lest  any  one  should  remove  them  from  their  appointed  place. 
For  we  sec  that  yc  have  displaced  certain  persons,  though 
they  were  living  honorably,  from  the  ministration  which  had 
been  honored  by  ihcm  blamelessly. 

(»)  Didache,  7-15. 

The  DUatkt  is  n  very  early  manual  of  the  instruction  for  rhHrt'ft'^ 
ruovcTls.  tl  coD^sIs  of  two  quite  distinct  part»,  viz.,  a  brief  accouDt 
of  llie moral  law (chsptcra  1-6),  whichnppoiirelabe  liusod  ujion u  Jewiilt 
origiBil  to  which  the  name  of  Tkt  Two  Ways  lias  been  g^vcn,  and  a 

*  Ctanft  alien  ibe  poioigc  iliiifiily;  lee  Is.  60  :  17. 
'"Tlut  Gftdc  b  hnnoT^  (tfimtfii).  mcnntng  primarily  "nvenight." 
■TUi  wBtan  to  tic  the  una^im  lot  llils  Ivltrr  (<i  llir  Carinitilaiu.    A»  tbty 
Ui  he  wcral,  ihcy  comspund  lo  pmbyicn  nihcr  ihiin  (u  bl-ihupt.  and 
of  ibc  irrm  "pttsl>yicn"  In  Ihc  passive  iinioin*  thi*  int«rprctaUon. 
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somewhat  longer  nccQunt  of  the  various  rites  ot  the  Church  and  th 
Tegulatloiis  governing  its  organization.    lu  Hnte  is  in  the  first  half  of 
the  (ccund  century  and  belongs  more  probably  to  the  first  qUBTier 
than  to  the  second,    It  is  a  document  ol  first-clus  importance,  espe- 
cially in  the  part  bearing  on  the  organization  of  the  Church,  nhicb  tt_ 
here  given.    The  extensive  literature  on  the  aubjecl  may  be  lound  ii ' 
KrOger. op.  ci'f.,  {  3i. 

Ch.  7.     But  concerning  baptism,  thus  shall  ye  baptize 
Having  6rst  rcdtcd  all  these  things,  baptize  in  the  name 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Uvir 
[1.  e.,  nuuiing]  water.    But  if  thou  hast  not  living  water,  theo' 
baptize  in  any  other  water;  and  if  thou  art  not  able  in  cold,j 
in  warm.    But  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  water  upon  the  he 
thrice  in  tJie  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
Holy  Spirit.    But  before  baptism  let  him  that  baptlzcth  antf^ 
him  that  is  bapti7,ed  fast,  and  any  others  also  who  are  able; 
and  thou  shalt  order  him  that  is  baptized  to  fast  a  day  or  tt 
before. 

Ch.  8.    And  let  not  your  fastings  be  with  the  hypocrite 
For  they  fast  on  the  second  and  the  fifth  days  of  the  wcckj 
but  do  yc  keep  your  fast  on  the  fourth  and  on  the  prepara 
tion  [i.  e.,  the  sixth  day].    Neither  pray  ye  as  the  hypocrite 
but  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel,  thus  pray  yel 
Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name;  Thy 
kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  also  on 
earth;    give  us  this  day  our  daily'  bread;    and  forgive  us 
our  debt,  as  we  also  forgive  our  debtors;  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  Evil  One;   for  Tliine  is 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.'    Three  times  in  the  dayj 
pray  ye  so, 

Ch.  9.    But  as  regards  the  cucharist  [thanksgivnng],  gi^ 
ye  thanks  thus.     First,  as  regards  the  cup:  We  give  Thee' 
thanks,  O  our  Father,  for  the  holy  \Tne  of  David,  Thy  Son,  , 
which  Thou  madest  known  unto  U3  through  Jesus,  Thy  SonS 
Thine  is  the  glory  forever.    Then  as  regards  the  breaking 

'The  won!  rrndFrvd  daily  ii  Jtis^viov.  the  ^amo  as  ihiit  used  in  Malt.  6:t 
■  Note  tlic  doxology  alio  at  the  end  i>t  the  nthcr  praycfa. 
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{i.  c,  of  the  bread|:  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  O  our  Father, 
[or  the  tile  and  knowledge  which  thou  madest  known  unto  us 
through  Jesus,  Thy  Son;  Thine  is  the  glorj-  forever.  As 
this  broken  bread  was  scattered  upon  the  mountains  and 
bdng  gathered  together  became  one,  so  may  Thy  Church  be 
g&tbercd  toother  from  the  ends  of  the  earll)  bto  Thy  king- 
dom; for  Thine  is  the  glor>-  and  the  power  through  Jesus 
Christ  for  ever  and  cva.  But  let  no  one  eat  or  drink  of  this 
cucharist  [thanksgiving]  but  they  that  have  been  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord;  for  concerning  this  also  the  Lord 
bath  said:  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs. 

Ch.  lo.    After  ye  arc  satisfied  give  thanks  thus:  We  give 
Thee  thanks,  Holy  Father,  for  Thy  holy  name,  which  Thou 
hast  made  to  tabernacle  in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  knowledge 
and  faith  and  immortality,  which  I'hou  hast  made  known  unto 
OS  through  Thy  Son  Jesus;  Thine  is  the  gloiy  forever.     Thou, 
Ahnighty  Master,  created  alt  things  for  Thy  name's  sake,  and 
gave  food  and  drink  unto  men  for  cnjojincnt,  that  they  miglit 
fender  thanks  to  Thee;  but  bestowed  upon  us  spiritual  food 
and  drink  and  eternal  life  through  Thy  Son.     Before  all 
things  we  give  Thee  thanks  that  Tliou  art  powerful;  Thine 
b  the  glory  fore\'er.     Remember,  Lord,  Thy  Church  to  deliver 
it  from  all  evil  and  to  perfect  it  in  Thy  love;  and  gather  it 
toc^tber  from  the  four  winds — even  the  Church  which  has 
been  sanctified— into  Thy  kingdom  which  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  it;  for  Thine  is  the  power  and  the  glor>'  forever. 
May  grace  come  and  may  this  world  pass  away.    Hosanna  to 
the  God  of  Da\nd.    If  any  one  is  holy,  let  him  come;  if  any 
ooe  b  not,  let  liim  repent.    Maran  Atha.    Amen.    But  per- 
soit  the  prophets  to  offer  thanksgi\Hng  as  much  as  they  will. 
Ch.  II.    WTiosocver,  therefore,  shall  come  and  teach  you 
^^aD  these  things  that  have  t>ccii  said  receive  him;    but  if  the 
^BlcscfacT  hims^  be  perverted  and  teach  a  difTcrent  doctrine 
^1  to  the  destruction  thereof,  hear  him  not;  but  if  to  the  increase 
^  of  righteousness  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  receive  tiim  as 
the  Lord. 
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But  concerning  the  apostles  and  prophets,  so  do  ye  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance  of  the  Gospel:  Let  every  apostle  coming 
to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord;  but  he  shall  not  abide  more 
than  a  single  day,  or  if  there  be  need,  a  second  likewise;  but 
if  he  abide  three  days,  he  is  a  false  prophet.  And  when  he 
departs,  let  not  the  apostle  receive  anj-thing  save  bread 
until  he  find  shelter;  but  if  he  ask  money,  he  is  a  false  prophet. 
And  any  prophet  spcaldng  m  the  Spirit  yc  shall  not  try, 
neither  discern;  for  everj-  sin  shall  be  forgiven,  but  this  sin 
shall  not  be  forgiven.  Yet  not  every  one  that  speaketh  to 
the  Spirit  b  a  prophet,  but  only  if  he  iiave  the  ways  of  the 
Lord.  From  his  ways,  therefore,  the  false  prophet  and  the 
(true]  prophet  shall  be  recognized.  And  no  prophet  when  he 
ordcreth  a  table  in  the  Spirit  shall  eat  of  it;  otherwise  he  is 
a  false  prophet.'  And  every  prophet  teaching  Uie  truth,  if 
he  doeth  not  what  he  teachcth,  is  a  false  prophet.  And  every 
prophet  approved  and  found  true,  working  unto  a  worldly 
mystery  of  the  Church,*  and  yet  teacheth  not  to  do  what 
he  himself  doeth,  shall  not  be  judged  before  you;  he  hath  his 
judgment  in  the  presence  of  God;  for  in  like  manner  also 
did  the  andent  prophets.  And  whosoever  sliall  say  in  the 
Spirit,  Give  me  silver  or  anything  else,  do  not  Ustcn  to  hJm 
but  if  he  say  to  give  on  behalf  of  others  who  are  in  want, 
no  one  judge  him. 

Ch.  12.  But  let  cvcrj'  one  coming  in  the  name  of  the  L 
be  recdvcd;  and  when  ye  have  tested  him  yc  shall  know  him, 
for  yc  shall  have  understanding  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  If  the  comer  is  a  traveller,  assist  him  as  yc  are  able;  but 
let  him  not  stay  with  you  but  for  two  or  three  days,  if  it  be 
necessary.  But  if  he  wishes  to  settlp  with  you,  bdng  a  craft*- 
man,  let  him  work  and  eat.    But  if  he  has  no  craft,  accord- 

'  The  KHM  b:  If  a  prophet  fpcakiDg  in  thr  Spiril  commuidi  a  inral  to  be 
prcparrd  (or  Iho  poot  and  shniilH  hlniH-lf  cat  of  it,  it  would  be  apparent  that  he 
oHerad  it  for  himKlf.    But  if  hi;  eats  he  mutt  bt'  a  Idiic  ptui>hci. 

'  A  moil  di(rn.'iiU  and  obncun  poKuj^c.  Various  in  tcrpnria  lions  have  been 
proposed;  sec  the  vsHoua  etiitiuns  of  the  Aptwlolic  Fathcn,  espcdully  Funk'iL 
The  icadering  bctc  givea  is  itricUy  lilcni. 
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I  log  to  your  wisdom  provide  how  without  idleness  he  shall  live 
His  a  Christian  among  you.  If  he  will  not  do  this,  he  is  liafBck- 
Hliig  upon  Christ.  Bem'arc  of  such  men. 
V  Cb.  ij.  But  every  true  prophet  desiring  to  settle  among 
you  is  worthy  of  bis  food.  In  like  manner,  a  true  teacher  is 
abo  worthy,  h'ke  the  workman,  of  his  food.  Every  first-fruit, 
tbea,  of  the  produce  of  the  wine-vat  and  of  the  threshing-floor, 
of  tfay  oxen  and  of  thy  sheep,  thou  shalt  take  and  give  as  the 
fifst-fruit  to  the  prophets;  for  they  are  your  chief  priests. 
But  if  ye  have  not  a  prophet,  give  them  to  the  poor.  If  thou 
makesl  bread,  take  the  drst-fruit  and  give  according  to  the 
commandment.  In  [ike  manner,  when  thou  openest  a  jar  of 
line  or  oil,  take  the  first-fruit  and  give  to  the  prophets;  yea, 
and  of  money  and  raiment  and  every  possession  take  Uie  first- 
fruit,  as  shall  seem  good  to  thee,  and  give  according  to  the 
conunandroent. 

Ch.  14.    And  on  the  Lord's  day  gather  yourselves  together 

and  break  bread  and  give  thanks,  first  confessing  your  trans- 

{RSSOQS,  that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure.    And  let  no  man 

having  a  dispute  witli  his  fellow  join  your  assembly  until 

they  have  been  reconciled,  that  your  sacrifice  may  not  be 

deUed;  for  this  is  the  sacrifice  spoken  of  by  the  Lord:    In 

every  place  and  at  every  time  offer  me  a  pure  sacrifice;  for  I 

un  a  great  king,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  name  is  wonderful 

i      among  the  nations.    [Mai.  t  :  ti,  14.] 

^B    Ch.  15.    Appoint  [i.  e.,  lay  hands  on],  therefore,  for  your- 

^ndvcs  bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men  meek,  not 

FIdtos  of  money,  truthful,  and  approved;  for  they  also  render 

ym  the  service  of  prophets  and  teachers.     Despise  them  not, 

(Wnfore,  for  they  are  your  honored  ones  together  with  the 

prophets  and  teachers. 

(c)  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  TraUtanos,  2,  3. 
For  Ipiaiiut,  aee^Z. 

W     Ql  a.    For  since  ye  are  subject  to  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ, 
ye  appear  to  me  to  live  not  after  the  manner  of  men,  but 
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according  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  in  order  that  by 
believing  in  His  death  yc  may  escape  death.  It  is  therefore 
neccssarj'  that  just  as  ye  indeed  do,  so  without  the  bishop 
yc  should  do  nothing,  but  should  also  be  subject  to  the  pres- 
bytery, as  to  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Hope,  living 
in  whom  wc  shall  be  found  [».  c,  at  the  last).  It  is  right,  also, 
that  the  deacons,  being  [ministers]  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus 
Christ,  should  in  every  respect  be  well-plea^g  to  all.  For 
they  are  not  the  ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  servants 
of  the  Church  of  God.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
guard  thetnsclves  from  all  grounds  of  accusation  as  they  would, 
from  lire.  I 

Ch.  3.  In  like  manner,  let  all  reverence  the  deacons  as  Jesus 
Christ,  as  also  the  bishop,  who  is  a  type  of  the  Father,  and  tha 
presbyters  as  the  sanhedrim  of  God  and  the  assembly  of  the^ 
Apostles.    Apart  from  these  there  is  no  Church. 

(d)  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Smymaos,  8. 

See  that  ye  follow  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  docs  the' 
Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  yc  would  the  Apostles;  and  rev* 
crence  the  deacons  as  a  commandment  of  God.  Without  the 
bishop  let  no  one  do  any  of  those  things  connected  with  the 
Church.  I^t  that  be  deemed  a  proper  euchanst  which  is 
administered  cithtr  by  the  bishop  or  by  him  to  whom  he  lias 
intrusted  it.  Wherever  the  bishop  shall  appear  there  let' 
also  the  multitude  be,  even  as  wherever  Jesus  Christ  is  there 
is  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  lawful  without  the  bishop 
cither  to  baptize  or  to  make  an  agape.  But  whatsoever  he 
shall  approve  that  is  also  pleasing  to  God,  so  that  everything 
that  is  done  may  be  secure  and  valid. 


ly  of  thft 


§  15.    Chitkch  Discipline 


ii 


The  Church  was  the  company  of  the  saints.  How  far,  then, 
could  the  Church  tolerate  in  its  midst  those  who  had  com- 
mitted sc-rious  oflcnccs  against  the  moral  law?  A  case  had 
occurred  in  the  Corinthian  church  about  which  St.  Paul 
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pven  some  instructions  to  the  Christians  of  that  dty  {cf. 
I  Cor.  5  :3-s;  U  Cor.  13  :  10).    There  was  the  idea  current 
ihat  sins  after  baptism  admitted  of  no  pardon  and  involved 
pcrmincQt  exclusion  from  the  Church  (cf.  Heb.  10  :  a6).    A 
^stioction  was  also  made  as  to  sins  whereby  some  were 
reguded  as  "sins  unto  death"  and  not  admitting  of  pardon 
((f.  I  John  5  :  16).   In  prindptc,  the  exclusion  from  the  Church 
o(  those  who  had  committed  gross  ans  was  recognized,  but 
ts  tbc  Church  grew  it  soon  became  a  serious  question  as  to 
Ihe  extent  to  which  this  strict  discipline  could  he  enforced. 
Wc  find,  therefore,  a  wcU-dc&ncd  movement  toward  relaxing 
this  rigor  of  the  law.    The  beginning  appears  In  Hernias, 
riio  admits  the  possibility  of  one  repentance  after  baptism. 
Aipedal  problem  was  presented  from  the  first  by  tlie  differ- 
ace  between  the  conceptions  of  marriage  held  by  the  Chris- 
tina and  by  the  heathen.    The  Church  very  early  took  the 
pusition  that  marriage  in  some  sense  was  indissoluble,  that 
n  long  as  both  parties  to  a  marriage  lived,  neither  could 
miny  again,  but  after  the  death  of  one  party  the  surviving 
ipousc  could  remaiTj',  although  this  second  marriage  was 
baked  upon  with  some  disfavor.     Both  the  idea  of  a,  second 
repentance  and  the  idea  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  arc 
apnaaed  in  the  following  extract  from  Hernias: 

Hennas,  Pastor,  Man.  IV,  1,  3. 

^_    Hersus  wrote  in  the  second  century.    Opinions  have  varied  as  to 

^Ht  dale,  wome  putting  Um  near  Uie  be^ning,  some  neat  the  middle 

^Hl  tbo  centtuy.    The  wdght  of  opinion  seems  to  be  thit  he  lived 

^iknly  before  Tjo.    Hts  work  entitled  Tke  Potior  is  Id  the  form  of 

Rvclslioos.  uid  was  therefore  thought  to  parliike  of  an  inKpiralion 

mSUx  to  that  of  Holy  Scripture.    This  naturally  gave  it  s  place 

laoog  Scriptures  /or  n  while  and  .iccnuntK  for  the  grett  popularity  of 

Ik  work  in  tbc  eaHy  Church.    It  is  the  best  example  of  aa  extensive 

(focalyptic  Utcruure  which  flourished  in  the  Church  in  the  first  two 

oainrics. 


Ql  I.  If  the  husband  should  not  take  her  bacJc  [t,  e.,  the 
penitent  wife  who  has  committed  adulter^-]  he  sins,  and 
brings  a  great  sin  upon  himself;  for  he  ought  to  take  back 
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her  who  has  sinned  and  irpcntcd;  but  not  frequently;  foi 
Uiere  is  but  one  repentance  to  the  servants  of  God  [i.  e.,  after 
becoming  the  servants  of  God].  On  account  of  her  repent- 
ance {i.  e.,  because  she  may  repent,  and  therefore  should  be 
taken  back]  the  husband  ought  not  to  marry.  This  treatment 
applies  to  the  woman  and  to  the  man. 

Ch.  3,  And  I  said  to  him:  "I  should  like  to  continue  m' 
questions."  "Speak  on,"  said  he.  And  I  said:  "I  ha' 
bean),  sir,  from  some  teachers  that  there  is  no  other  repent- 
ance than  that  when  we  descend  into  the  water  and  receive 
remission  of  our  former  sins."  He  said  to  me:  "Thou  hast 
well  beard,  for  so  it  is.  For  be  who  has  received  remis^on  of 
his  sins  ought  to  sin  no  more,  but  to  live  in  purity.  Since, 
however,  you  inquire  diligently  into  all  things,  I  will  point 
out  this  also  to  you,  not  as  giving  occasion  for  error  to  tb< 
who  are  lo  believe,  or  have  lately  belie\'ed,  in  the  Lord, 
those  who  have  now  believed  and  those  who  arc  to  bcUi 
ba%'e  not  repentance  of  their  dns,  but  they  have  remis&ioi 
of  their  former  sins.  For  to  those  who  ha%'c  been  called  before 
these  days  the  Lord  has  set  repentance.  For  the  Lord,  whi 
knows  the  heart  and  foreknows  all  things,  knew  the  weaknesi 
of  men  and  the  manifold  wiles  of  the  devil,  that  he  wo; 
inflict  some  evil  on  the  servants  of  God  and  would  act  wi 
cdly  against  them.  The  Lord,  therefore,  being  merciful,  h. 
had  mercy  on  the  works  of  His  hands  and  has  set  repentan 
for  them;  and  has  intrusted  to  me  the  power  over  this  repent- 
ance. And  therefore  I  say  unto  you,"  he  said,  "that  if  after 
that  great  and  holy  calling  any  one  is  tempted  by  the  devil 
and  sins,  he  has  one  repentance.  But  if  thereupon  he  should 
sin  and  then  repent,  to  such  a  man  his  repentance  is  of  no 
benefit;  for  with  difficulty  will  he  live."' 

■  Thl>  puMgc  Is  quoted  at  lengdi  t^  Clement  of  Alexudria,  Smmata,  U,  1 
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MoKAL  Ideas  in  the  Post-Apostouc  Period 

Christians  were  convinced  that  their  religion  made  the 

Itghcst  iK)6sible  moral  demands  upon  them.    The>'  were  to 
vc  in  the  world,  but  remain  uncontamtnatcd  by  it  (c/. 
supra,  %  11).   This  belief  even  candid  heathen  were  sometimes 
^Bprced    to  admit  {cj.  Pliny's  correspondence  with  Trajan, 
^Bh^fj,  §  7).    The  morality  of  the  Christians  and  the  loftlntrss 
^Bf  their  ethical  code  were  common  features  in  the  apologies 
which  began  to  appear  in  the  post-apostolic  period  {cj.  The 
^gApolofyoJ Aristides,  infra, % 20,  a).   Christianity wasa revealed 
^Bode  of  morals,  by   the  observance  of  which  men  might 
^^Bcape  the  fires  of  hell  and  obtain  the  bliss  of  immortality 
(«)  (</•  iffra,  %  30).    At  the  same  time  there  was  devdoped 
a  tendency'  toward  asceticism,  by  which  a  higher  excellence 
might  be  obtained  than  the  law  required  of  ordinary  Guis< 
tians  (&,  c).    This  higher  morality  was  not  without  its  com- 
tions;    superior  merit  was  recognized  by  Cod,  and  was 
ing^  rewarded;  it  might  even  be  applied  to  offset  sins 
tted  {4,  e).    This  fast  idea  is  to  be  traced  to  the  book 
Tobit  (cf.  also  James  5:30;    I  Peter  4 : 8).     The  fuller 
(k^-clopmcnt  is  to  be  fouod  in  the  theology  of  Tertullian  and 
C)prian  (p.  injra,  %  39). 

(a)  Justin  Martyr,  Apohgi'a,  I,  10, 12.  (MSG,6  :  339, 343.) 

Ch.  to.  We  have  received  by  tradition  that  God  docs  not 
Dctd  tnan's  material  offerings,  since  we  see  that  He  himself 
(nvtdes  lU  things.  And  we  have  been  taught,  have  been 
oarinced,  and  do  believe  that  He  accepts  only  tliose  who 
initAte  the  virtues  which  reside  in  Him,  temperance  and  jus-  • 
lice  and  philanthropy,  and  as  many  \'irtues  as  ore  peculiar 
to  a  God  who  b  called  by  no  given  name.  And  we  have  been 
Uught  that  He  in  the  beginning,  since  He  is  good,  did  for 
nin's  sake  create  all  things  out  of  unformed  matter;  and  if 
oua  by  their  works  show  themselves  worthy  of  His  design, 
Iky  arc  deemed  worthy,  for  so  wc  have  received,  of  reigning 
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in  company  with  Hini,  having  become  incorruptible  ! 
pabic  of  suffering.  For  as  in  the  beginning  He  created  us 
when  we  were  not,  so  wc  consider  thai,  in  like  manner,  Ih 
who  choose  what  is  pleasing  to  Him  are,  on  account  of  th 
choice,  deemed  worthy  of  incorruplion  and  of  feUowshi])  wi 
Him.  For  the  coming  into  being  at  drst  was  not  in  our  pow< 
and  in  order  that  we  may  follow  those  things  which  please  HimJ^ 
choowng  them  by  means  ol  the  rational  faculties  with  which 
He  has  himself  endowed  us,  He  both  persuades  us  and  leads 
us  to  faith.  .  .  . 

Ch.  13.  And  more  than  all  other  men  are  we  your  hel, 
and  allies  in  promoting  peace;  for  wc  arc  of  the  opinion 
it  is  impossible  for  the  wicked,  or  the  covetous,  or  the 
spirator,  or  the  virtuous  to  escape  the  notice  of  God,  an< 
that  each  man  goes  to  eternal  punishment  or  salvati 
according  to  the  desbrts  of  his  actions.  For  if  all  men  kn' 
this,  no  one  would  clioose  wickedness,  even  for  a  little 
knowing  that  he  goes  to  the  eternal  punishment  of  fire;  b 
he  would  in  every  respect  restrain  himself  and  adorn 
with  virtue,  that  he  might  obtain  the  good  gifts  of  God  and 
escape  punishment.  For  tliose  who,  on  account  of  the  laws, 
and  punishments  you  impose,  endeavor  when  they  offend 
escape  detection,  offend  thinking  that  it  is  possible  to  esca; 
your  detection,  ance  you  arc  but  men;  but  if  they  learned 
and  were  con^nced  that  it  is  not  possible  that  anylMng, 
whether  actually  done  or  only  intended,  should  escape  the 
notice  of  God,  they  would  live  decently  in  every  respect,  on 
account  of  the  penalties  threatened,  as  even  you  youiscl 
will  admit. 


a 


(fr)  Didache,  6.    Cf.  Mirbt,  n.  13. 


1 


See  that  no  one  cause  thee  to  err  from  this  way  of  the 
teaching,  since  apart  from  God  it  teacfacth  thee.  For  If  thou 
art  able  to  bear  all  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  thou  wilt  be  perfect; 
hut  if  thou  art  not  able,  do  what  thou  art  able.  And  con- 
cerning foods,  bear  what  thou  art  able ;  but  against  that  which 
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u  or  wic 
^fco  sin 
^narric 
Hbut  ii 


}b  sacrificed  to  idob  be  exceedingly  on  thy  guard j   for  it  is 
'  the  service  of  dead  gods. 

(c)  Herraas,  Pastor,  Man.  FV,  4. 

And  again  I  asked  him,  saying:  "Sir,  since  you  have  been 

sa  patient  with  me,  will  you  show  me  this  also?"    ''Speak," 

ttid  he.    And  I  said :  "  If  a  wife  or  husband  die,  and  the  widow 

or  widower  marT>-,  docs  he  or  she  commit  sin?"    "There  is 

sin  in  marrying  again,"  said  he;  "but  if  they  remain  un- 

icd,  they  gain  greater  honor  and  glory  with  the  Lord; 

t  ii  they  marry,  they  do  not  sin.  Guard,  therefore,  your 
chastity  and  purity  and  you  will  live  to  God.  What  com- 
mandments I  now  give  you,  and  what  I  am  to  give  you,  keep 
from  henceforth,  yea,  from  the  very  day  when  you  were  in- 
trusted to  me.  and  I  will  dwell  in  your  house.  And  your 
lormcr  ans  will  be  forgiven,  if  you  keep  my  commandments. 
And  to  all  there  is  for^veness  if  they  keep  these  my  com- 

rindmcnts  and  walk  in  this  chastity." 
{J)  Gcmcnt  of  Rome,  Ep.  ad  Corinthios,  II,  4,  16. 
Ch.  4.  Let  us,  then,  not  call  Film  Lord,  for  that  will  not 
save  us.  For  He  saith:  "Not  every  one  that  saith  to  me, 
I  Lonl.  Lord,  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  worketh  rightfousncss." 
Wherefore,  brethren,  let  us  confess  Htm  by  our  works,  by  lov- 
ing one  anotber,  by  not  committing  adultery,  or  speaking  ev-Il 
of  one  anotber,  or  cherishing  envy;  but  by  being  continent, 
ccnyassionate,  and  good.  We  ought  also  to  sympathiw  with 
one  another,  and  not  be  avaricious.  By  such  works  let  us 
confess  Him,  and  not  by  those  that  arc  of  an  opposite  kind. 
And  it  t<>  not  fitting  that  wc  should  fear  men,  but  rather  God. 
For  this  reason.  If  we  should  do  such  things,  the  Lord  hath 
■id:  **Even  though  ye  were  gathered  together  to  me  in  my 
very  bosom,  yet  if  ye  were  not  to  keep  my  commandments,  I 
■DUld  cast  you  off,  and  say  unto  you,  Depart  from  me;  I 
know  you  not,  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers  of  iniquity." ' 

'TW  firat  put  of  this  quouiion  hog  oat  bctn  identUiod;  the  raodusioD  Is 
7  .'  »i. 
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Ch.  t6.  So  then,  brethren,  having  received  no  small  occa- 
sion to  rqient,  while  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  turn  to  God, 
who  called  us  while  we  yet  have  One  to  receive  us.  For  if 
wc  renounce  these  indulgences  and  conquer  the  soul  by  not 
fulillling  its  wicked  desires,  we  shall  be  partakers  of  the  mercy 
of  Jesus.  Know  ye  not  that  the  day  of  judgment  draweth 
nigh  like  a  burning  oven,  and  certain  uf  the  heavens  and  all 
the  earth  will  melt,  like  lead  metUng  in  fire;  and  then  will 
appear  the  hidden  and  manifest  deeds  of  men?  Good,  then, 
are  alms  as  repentance  from  sin;  better  is  fasting  than  prayer, 
and  alms  than  both;  "charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins," 
and  prayer  out  of  a  good  conscience  dclivereth  from  death. 
Blessed  is  every  one  that  shall  be  found  complete  in  these; 
for  alms  lighten  the  burden  of  sin. 

(e)  Hermas,  Pastor,  Sim.  V,  3. 

"If  you  do  anything  good  beyond  the  commandment 
God,  you  will  gdn  for  yourself  more  abundant  glory,  and 
will  be  more  honored  before  God  than  you  would  otherwise 
be.  If,  therefore,  you  keep  tlie  commandments  of  God  and 
do  these  ser\'ices,  you  will  have  joy  if  you  observe  them  accord- 
ing to  my  commandment."  I  said  unto  him:  "Sir,  what- 
soever you  command  me  I  will  observe;  for  I  know  that 
you  are  with  me."  "I  will  be  with  you,"  he  said,  "because 
you  have  such  a  desire  for  doing  good ;  I  will  be  with  all  those," 
he  said,  "who  have  such  a  draire.  This  fasting,"  he  contin- 
ued, "is  very  good,  provided  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
be  observed.  Thus,  then,  shall  you  observe  the  fast  which 
you  intend  tu  keep.  First  of  all,  be  on  your  guard  against 
every  evil  word  and  e\'ery  evil  desire,  and  purify  your  heart 
from  all  the  vanities  of  this  world.  If  you  guard  against 
these  things,  your  fasting  will  be  perfect,  But  do  thus:  having 
fidfdled  what  is  written,  during  the  day  on  which  you  fast 
you  will  taste  nothing  but  bread  and  water;  and  having 
reckoned  up  the  price  of  the  dishes  of  that  day  which  you 
intended  to  have  eaten,  you  will  give  it  to  a  widow,  an  oiphan, 
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or  to  scans  one  in  want,  and  thus  you  will  be  humble-minded, 
so  that  he  who  has  received  benefit  from  your  humility  may 
fill  his  own  soul  and  pray  to  the  Lord  for  you.  If  you  observe 
fasting  as  I  have  commanded  you,  your  sacrifice  will  be 
acceptable  to  God,  and  this  fasting  will  be  written  down;  and 
the  service  thus  performed  is  noble  and  sacred  and  accept- 
able to  the  Lord." 


PERIOD  m 


THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD:  A.  D.  140  TO  A.  D.  200 

The  interval  between  the  dose  of  the  post-apostolic  age 
and  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  from  about  140  to  acx), 
may  be  called  the  Critical  Period  of  Ancient  Christianity. 
In  this  period  tliere  grew  up  conceptions  of  Christianity 
which  were  fdt  by  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  to  be  fundamentally 
opposed  to  its  essential  spirit  and  to  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  the  Christian  faith  as  it  had  been  commonly 
received.  These  conceptions,  wliich  grew  up  both  alongside 
of,  and  within  the  Church,  have  been  grouped  tuidcr  the 
term  Gnosticism,  a  generic  term  including  many  widely 
divergent  types  of  teaching  and  various  interpretations  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  the  light  of  Oriental  speculation.  There 
were  also  reactionary  and  reformatory  mox-ements  which  were 
generally  felt  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  development 
upon  which  Christian  thought  and  life  had  already  entered; 
such  were  Montonism  and  Mardonism.  To  overcome  these 
tendendes  and  movements  the  Christian  churches  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  forced,  on  the  one' 
hand,  to  develop  more  completely  such  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions  as  would  defend  what  was  commoiUy  regarded  as  the 
received  faith,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pass  from  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  variou.'s  Christian  communities  existed  in 
isolated  autonomy  to  some  form  of  organization  whereby  the 
spiritual  unity  of  the  Churdh  might  become  visible  and  better 
able  to  strengthen  the  several  members  of  that  Church  in 
dealing  with  theological  and  adniini.strativc  problems.  The 
Church,  accordingly,  acquired  in  the  Critical   Period 
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fundunental  fonn  of  its  creed,  as  an  authoritative  expression 
of  belief;  the  episcopate,  as  a  universally  recognized  cKiential 
of  Church  organizatioa  and  a  defence  of  tradition;  and  itis 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  at  least  in  fundamcntab,  as  the 
authoritative  primitive  witness  to  the  essential  teachings  of 
the  Church.  It  also  laid  the  foundations  of  the  conciliar 
system,  and  the  bonds  of  corporate  unity  between  the  scat- 
tered communities  of  the  Church  were  detined  and  recognized. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Church  developed  in  its  conflict  with 
heathenism  an  apologetic  literature,  and  in  its  conflict  with 
heresy  a  polemical  literature,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
beginnings  of  its  theology  or  scientitic  statement  of  Christian 
truth.  Of  this  theology  two  lines  of  development  are  to  be 
traced:  one  a  utilization  of  Greek  philosophy  wliich  arose 
from  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Apologists,  and  the  other  a 
realistic  doctrine  of  redemption  which  grew  out  of  the  Asia 
Minor  type  of  Christian  teaching,  traces  of  which  are  to  be 
fouiid  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch. 

CHAPTER  L    THE  CHURCH  IN  REL.\T10N  TO  THE  EM- 
,  PIRE  AND  HEATHEN  CULTURE 

In  the  course  of  the  second  century  the  Church  spread 
rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  even  beyond.  It 
became  so  prominent  that  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
bettben  thought  and  institutions  underwent  a  marked  change. 
Persecutions  of  Christians  became  more  frequent,  and  thereby 
the  popular  conviction  was  deepened  tliat  Christians  were 
malefactors.  To  some  extent  men  of  letters  began  to  notice 
the  new  faith  and  attack  il.  In  opposition  to  persecution  and 
critictsro,  the  Church  developed  an  active  apologetic  or  de- 
fence of  Christianity  and  Christians  against  heathen  asper- 
sions. J 

{  17.    The  Extension  of  Christianity. 
S  t8.    Heathen  Rrligiuus  Feeling  and  Culture  in  Relation 
to  Christianity. 
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( 19.    Attitude  of  the  Roman  Government  toward  Chris- 

tians,  A.  D.  138  to  A.  D.  192. 
( 30.    The  Literal)'  Defence  of  Christianity. 

§  17.    Tbe  Extension  of  Christianity 

Under  the  head  of  Extension  of  Christianity  arc  to  be  placed 
only  such  texts  as  may  be  regarded  as  e\-idence  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Church  in  a  wcU-defincd  locality.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  evidence  must  be  incomplete,  for  many  places  must 
have  recdved  the  Christian  faith  which  were  unknown  to  the 
writers  whose  works  we  have  or  which  they  had  no  occasion 
to  mention.  Rhetorical  overstatement  of  the  extension  of 
the  Church  was  a  natural  temptation  in  view  of  tJie  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity.  Each  text  needs  to  be  scrutinized 
and  its  merits  assessed.  It  should,  however,  he  home  in  mind 
thai  the  existence  of  a  well-esUblisht-d  church  in  any  locality 
is  in  most  cases  sufiBdent  reason  for  belie\'ing  that  Christianity 
had  already  been  there  for  some  time.  In  this  way  valid 
historical  reasoning  carries  the  date  of  the  exten^on  of  the 
Church  to  a  locality  somewhat  further  back  than  docs  the 
date  of  tlie  appearance  of  a  document  which  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  Christianity  in  a  definite  place  at  a  definite  time. 

(a)  Tcrtullian,  Adv.  Judceos,  7.    (MSL,  3 :  649.) 

Quiatus  Scplimiiis  f'lorcns  Tcrtullmnus  (circa  160-circa  110  A.  D.) 
la  the  moet  imponoiu  antc-NiccDc  Lniin  ccclcsiosikal  writer.  lie 
hss  been  justty  rceardcd  u  the  founder  of  Latin  ibcology  and  lh« 
Chrislinn  Latin  style.  His  work  is  divided  into  two  periods  by  his 
adherence  (between  302  and  J07  A.  D.)  to  the  Montanistic  sect. 

The  IrcBtiw  AJvtrsus  Jud/ros  probably  belongs  to  Teilullian's  pre- 
Muulanist  period,  (bough  formerly  placed  among  his  Montunisi  writ- 
ings (see  Krdgcr,  {  85,  6).  l-'or  Geu^apbicai  te/ercnccs,  see  W.  Smith, 
Dtctioiuty  of  Greek  and  Roman  Gtopaphy. 

Upon  whom  else  have  all  nations  believed  but  upon  the 
Christ  who  has  already  coroc?  For  whom  have  the  other 
nations  believed — Parthians,  Medes.  Elamitcs,  and  they  who 
inhabit  Mesopotamia,  Aimcnia,  Phrygta,  Cappadocia,  and 
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those  dwdling  in  Pontus  and  /Vsia,  and  Famphyiia,  sojourners 
in  £g>'pt,  and  inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Africa  which  is 
beyond  Cyrenc,  Romans  and  sojourners,  yes,  and  in  Jeni- 
salcm,  Jews  and  other  nations;'  as  now  the  varied  races  of 
the  GxtuUans,  and  manifold  confines  of  Uie  Moors,  all  the 
limits  of  Spsun,  am)  the  diverse  nations  of  the  Gauls,  and  the 
phces  of  the  Britons  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  but  subju- 
gated to  Christ,  and  of  the  Sarmalians  and  Dadans,  &nd 
Ccnnam  and  Scythians,  and  of  many  remote  nations  and 
provinces  and  many  islands  unknown  to  us  and  which  wc  can 
hardly  enumerate?  In  all  of  these  places  the  name  of  Christ, 
who  has  already  come,  now  reigns. 

(6)  Tertullian,  ApologeUcus  adsersus  Cenks  pro  CkrUticms, 
37.    (MSL,  I  :  525.) 

TI1C  date  of  this  work  Is  197  A.  D.  M 

Wc  arc  but  of  yesterday,  and  wc  have  filled  every  place 
amoQg  you — cities,  islands,  furtrcsscs,  towns,  market-places, 
the  very  camps,  tribes,  companies,  palace,  Senate,  and  Forum. 
We  have  left  you  only  the  temples. 

(c)  Ircnsus,  Adv.  Ilareses,  1, 10, 3.  (MSG,  7  :  551/.)  For 
text,  sec  Kirch,  $  91. 

Since  the  ChuKh  has  received  this  preaching  and  this  faith, 
as  wc  have  said,  the  Church,  although  it  is  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  world,  diligently  guards  it  as  if  it  dwelt  in  one 
bouse;  and  likewise  it  bclic\'cs  these  things  as  if  it  had  one 
soul  and  one  heart,  and  harmoniously  il  preaches,  teaches, 
and  beUe\'es  these  things  as  if  possessing  one  mouth.  For 
although  the  languages  of  the  world  are  dissimilar,  yet  the 
import  of  the  tradition  is  one  and  the  same.  For  the  churclies 
which  haw  been  founded  in  Germany  have  not  bdievcd  nor 
handed  down  anything  ditTcrcnt,  nor  have  those  among  the 
Iberians,  nor  those  among  the  Gauls,  nor  those  in  the  East, 
'Cy.AcUi;^/. 
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nor  those  in  Egypt,  nor  those  in  Libya,  nor  those  which  have 
been  established  in  the  central  regions'  of  the  world. 

(d)  Baxdcsancs,  De  Falo.  F.  Nau,  Bardesane  Vastrologut; 
le  livre  dfs  his  des  pays,  Park,  1899. 

BudcBanes  (154-111  A,  D.)  was  ih*  great  Chrialion  teacher  of 
VAt^M*  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Abgar  IX  (179-214),  whom,  iiccurd- 
inK  to  a  doubtful  tr&dilion,  he  is  said  to  have  converted.  The  entire 
book  may  be  found  well  translated  by  B.  P.  Prallen,  ANF,  VIII,  713- 
734- 

In  Syria  and  Edcssa  men  used  to  part  with  their  manhood 
in  honor  of  Tharatha,'  but  when  King  Abgar  became  a  believer 
he  commanded  that  every  one  that  did  so  should  have  his 
hand  cut  o£F,  and  from  that  day  imtil  now  no  one  docs  so  in 
the  coimtry  of  Edessa. 

And  what  shall  wc  say  of  the  new  race  of  us  Christians, 
whom  Christ  at  His  advent  planted  in  every  country  and  in 
every  region?  For,  lo,  whcrc\'cr  wc  arc,  we  are  called  after 
the  one  name  of  Christ — namely,  Christians.  On  one  day, 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  assemble  ourselves  togctlier,  and 
on  the  days  of  the  readings'  we  abstain  from  sustenance,  llic 
brethren  who  arc  in  Gaul  do  not  take  males  for  wi^'cs,  nor 
those  in  Parthia  two  wives;  nor  do  those  in  Judea  circumcise 
themselves;  nor  do  those  of  our  sisters  who  are  among  the 
Oeli  consort  wiUi  strangers;  nor  do  those  of  our  bret]iren  who 
are  in  Persia  take  their  daughters  for  wives;  nor  do  those 
who  ore  in  Media  abandon  their  dead  or  bury  them  alive  or 
give  them  as  food  to  the  dogs;  nor  do  those  who  are  in  Edcssa 
kill  their  wi\'e8  who  commit  adultery,  nor  their  sisters,  but  they 
withdraw  from  them,  and  give  them  over  to  the  judgment  of 
God;  nor  do  those  who  are  in  Hatra  stone  thieves  to  death; 
but  wherever  thej-  are,  and  in  whatever  place  they  arc  found, 
the  laws  of  the  several  countries  do  not  hinder  them  from 
obeying  the  law  of  their  Christ;  nor  docs  the  Fate  of  the 
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cdestial  governors'  compel  them  lo  make  use  of  the  things 
which  they  regard  as  impure. 

(f)  Euscbius,  IJisl.  Ec.,  V,  lo.    (MSG,  20  :  455.) 
MisHons  ia  the  extreme  East. 

Tbe>'  say  that  Pant^enus  displayed  such  zeal  for  the  divine 
word  that  he  was  appointed  a  herald  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  the  nations  of  tlic  East  and  was  sent  as  far  as  India.^  For 
indeed  there  were  still  many  evangelists  of  the  word  who 
sought  earnestly  to  use  their  inspired  zeal,  after  llie  example 
of  the  A]K«tlcs,  for  the  increase  and  building  up  of  the  di%'inc 
word.  Pantarnus  was  one  of  these,  and  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  India.  The  report  is  that  among  persons  in  that  country 
who  knew  of  Christ  he  found  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
which  had  anticipated  his  own  arrival.  For  Barthulomcw,  one 
of  the  Apostles,  had  preached  to  tliem  and  left  them  the  writ- 
ing of  Matthew  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  they  had  pre- 
served it  till  that  lime. 

{ 18.    Heatuen  Reucious  Feeling  a.vd  Cultobe  in 
Relation  to  CeBisTiANiTY 

The  Christian  religion  in  the  course  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  heathen 
writers;  it  became  an  object  nf  literary  attack.  The  princi- 
pal literary  ojiponent  of  Christianity  was  Celsus,  who  sub- 
jected the  Christian  traditions  and  customs  to  a  searching 
critid^m  to  prove  that  they  were  absurd,  unscientific,  and 
false.  Ludan,  of  S.iniosata,  does  not  seem  to  ha\'e  attacked 
Christianity  from  any  philosophical  or  religious  interest,  but 
Ueated  it  as  an  object  of  derision,  making  sport  of  it.    There 

■A  itfcnmce  to  utrakcical  doctrine. 

*Ttev  b  (ood  r«-.iMn  for  btlliving  that  by  Indift  In  mcjint  wliBl  U  now 
nadoatnad  u  India,  uid  not  Arabu.    There  wie  no  tittlr  intcrtount  betwwa 
ladta  ud  tW  W«(,  and  wc  hare  ihc  direct  testimony  o(  Dio  Chryacvtccii,,] 
cfaca  ion  tbat  Uicrc  wiu  intcrcourM  between  AlexandrW  wid  Indlft,  utd  that  i 
l»dhai  OBW  to  .\kx>i)dria  to  study  is  the  schools  o(  thU  dly.    St*  DCB, 
•n.'*hBmtt»." 
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were  also  in  circulation  innumerable  hcaOica  calumnies,  many 
of  the  most  abominable  character.  These  have  been  preserved 
only  by  Christian  writers.  It  was  chit-fly  in  reference  to  these 
calumnies  that  the  Christian  apologists  wrote.  The  answer  to 
Cdsus  made  by  Origcn  belongs  to  a  later  period,  though 
CeJsus  represents  the  best  plulosophical  criticism  of  Chris- 
tianity of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

(a)  Cclsus,    Tlte   True  Word,  in  Origen,  Contra  Cdsum. 

(MSG,  II  :65il) 

The  work  of  Cclsus  aguinsl  Chrislianiiy,  or  The  True  Word,  written 
«t)out  178,  is  Inst,  hut  it  has  been  sn  incorpornlcd  in  the  claborBlc  reply 
of  Origen  that  it  can  be  rccanstructcd  without  much  difficulty,  This 
Theodor  Keim  hu  done.  The  following  cxtrncis  from  Origcn 's  Contra 
Cdtum  arc  quotations  from  Celsus  or  references  to  his  criticism  of 
Christiaaity.    For  Origen,  v.  infra,  {  43>  ^■ 

I,  1.  (MSG,  II  :6si.)  Wishing  to  throw  discredit  upon 
Christianity,  the  lirst  point  Celsus  brings  forward  is  that  the 
Christians  have  entered  secretly  into  associations  with  each 
other  which  are  forbidden  by  the  laws;  saving  that  "of 
assodations  some  arc  public,  others  again  secret;  and  the 
former  are  permitted  by  the  taws;  the  latter  are  prohibited 
by  the  laws," 

1,4.  (MSG,  IE :  661.)  Let  us  notice,  also,  how  he  thinks  to 
CSSt  discredit  upon  our  system  of  morals  as  neither  venerable 
nor  a  new  branch  of  instruction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  common 
to  other  philosophers.  I 

1,9.  (MSG,  II  :673.)  He  says  that  "Ccrtdn  of  them  do 
not  wish  cither  to  give  or  to  receive  reasons  for  those  things 
to  wUcb  they  hold;  saying, '  Do  not  examine,  only  believe  and 
your  faith  will  save  you!'";  and  he  alleges  that  such  also  say: 
"The  wisdom  of  this  life  is  bad,  but  foolishness  is  a  good  thing." 

I,  38.  (MSG,  II  :  733.)  He  admits  somehow  the  miracles 
which  Jesus  wrought  and  by  means  of  which  He  induced  the 
multitude  to  follow  Him  as  the  Christ.  He  wishes  to  throw 
discredit  on  them,  as  having  been  done  not  by  divine  power, 
but  by  help  of  magic,  for  he  &ays:  "That  he  [Jesus],  having 
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been  brought  up  secretly  and  ba\-ing  served  for  hire  in  Eg>-pt, 
and  then  coming  to  the  knowledge  erf  certain  miraculous 
powers,  returned  from  thence,  and  by  means  of  those  powers 
prodaimed  himself  a  god." 

n,  55-  (MSG,  II :  884.)  "Come,  now,  let  us  grant  to  you 
thai  these  things  [the  prediction  made  by  Christ  o(  His  resur- 
rection) were  said.  Yet  how  many  others  are  there  wlio  have 
used  such  wonders  to  dccd%'c  their  simple  hearers,  and  who 
made  gain  of  their  deception?  Such  was  the  case,  they  say, 
with  Zaimoxis  in  Scythia,  the  slave  of  Pythagoras;  and  with 
P>'thagoras  himself  in  Italy.  .  .  .  But  the  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  any  one  who  was  really  dead  ever  rose  with 
a  veritable  body.  Or  do  you  imagine  the  statements  of  others 
not  only  arc  myths,  but  appear  as  such,  but  you  have  discov- 
ered a  becoming  and  credible  termination  of  your  drama,  the 
\-oice  from  the  cross  when  he  breathed  his  last,  the  earth- 
quake and  the  darkness?  that  while  li\'ing  he  was  of  no  help 
to  himself,  but  when  dead  he  rose  again,  and  showed  the 
mirks  of  his  punishment  and  his  hands  as  they  had  been. 
Who  saw  this?  A  frantic  woman,  as  you  state,  and,  if  any 
other,  perhaps  one  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same 
delusion,  who,  owing  to  a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  had  cither 
dreamed  so,  or  with  a  wandering  fancy  had  imagined  things  la 
accordance  with  hb  own  wishes,  which  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  very  many;"  or,  which  is  most  probable,  there  was 
some  one  who  desired  to  impress  the  others  with  this  portent, 
and  by  such  a  falsehood  to  furnish  an  occasion  to  other  jug- 

n,  63.  (MSG,  11:896.)  "If  Jesus  desired  to  show  that 
his  power  was  really  divine,  he  ought  to  have  appeared  to 
tboK  who  had  ill-treated  him,  and  to  him  who  had  con- 
demned him,  and  to  all  men  universally." 

in,  59.  (MSG,  1 1  :  997.)  "  That  I  bring  no  heavier  charge 
than  what  truth  requires,  let  any  one  judge  from  the  following- 
Those  who  invite  to  participation  in  other  mysteries  make 
procUmatioQ  as  follows:  'Every  one  who  has  clean  hands  and 
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a  prudent  tongue';  others  again  thus:  'He  who  is  pure  fron 
every  pollution,  and  whose  soul  is  conscious  of  no  evil,  and 
who  has  lived  well  and  justly.'    Such  b  the  proclamation  made 
by  those  who  promise  purification  from  sins.    But  let  us^ear 
whom  the  Christians  in\'ite.     'Whoever,'  they  say,  'is 
sinner,  whoc\'cr  k  devoid  of  understanding,  whoever  is  a' 
child,'  and,  to  speak  generally,  'whoever  is  unfortunate,  him 
will  the  kingdom  of  Gcti  receive.'    Do  you  not  call  hira  a 
sinner,  then,  who  is  unjust  and  a  thief  and  a  house-breaker  and 
a  poisoner,  a  committer  of  sacrilege  and  a  robber  of  the  dead? 
Whom  L-lsv  would  a  man  invite  if  he  were  issuing  a  procla- 
mation for  an  assembly  of  robbers?" 

MI,  i8.  (MSG,  11:1445.)  "WmUiey  not  again  make  thts^ 
reflection;  If  the  prophets  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  foretold 
that  he  who  should  come  was  the  son  of  this  same  God,  hoMH 
could  he  command  them  through  Moses  to  gather  wealth, 
to  rule,  to  fill  the  earth,  to  put  to  the  sword  their  enemies  from 
youth  up,  and  to  destroy  them  utterly,  which,  indeed,  he 
himself  did  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  as  Moses  says,  threatening 
them,  moreover,  that  if  they  did  not  obey  his  commands  he 
would  treat  them  as  his  open  enemies;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  son,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  promulgating  laws  in 
opposition  to  these,  declares  that  no  one  comes  to  the  Father 
who  is  rich  or  who  loves  power  or  seeks  after  wisdom  or  glory; 
that  men  ought  to  be  no  more  careful  in  providing  food  than 
the  ravens;  that  they  were  to  be  in  less  concern  about  thdr 
raiment  than  the  lilies;  that  to  him  who  has  smitten  them 
once  they  should  offer  opportunity  to  smite  again?  Ls  it 
Moses  or  Jesus  who  lies?  Did  the  Father  when  he  sent  Jesus 
forget  the  things  he  commanded  Moses?  Or  did  he  change 
his  mind  and,  condemning  his  own  laws,  send  forth  a  messea-^_ 
ger  with  the  opposite  instructions?"  ^M 

V,  14.  (MSG,  II :  I30I.)  "It  is  folly  for  them  to  suppose 
that  when  God,  as  if  he  were  a  cook,  introduces  the  fire,  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  will  be  burnt  up,  while  they  alone 
will  remain,  not  only  those  who  are  alive,  but  also  those  who 
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have  been  dead  long  ^nce,  which  latter  will  arise  from  the 
earth  clothed  with  the  scll*samc  flesh  as  during  life;  the  hope, 
to  tpeek  plainly,  of  worms.  For  what  sort  of  human  sou]  is  it 
that  would  still  long  for  a  body  gone  to  corruption?  For  this 
reason,  also,  this  opinion  of  yours  is  not  shared  by  some  of  the 
Christians,'  and  they  pronounce  It  exceedingly  \ile  and  loath- 
some and  impossiblir;  for  what  kind  of  body  is  that  which, 
after  being  completely  corrupted,  can  return  to  its  original 
nature,  and  to  that  self-same  first  condition  which  it  left? 
Ha\'ing  nothing  to  reply,  they  betake  themselves  to  a  most 
absurd  refuge — that  all  things  are  possible  to  God.  But  God 
cannot  do  things  which  are  disgraceful,  nor  docs  be  wish 
things  contrary  to  his  nature;  nor,  if  in  accordance  with  your 
wickedness  you  de^rc  something  shameful,  would  God  be 
able  to  do  it ;  nor  must  you  believe  at  once  that  it  will  be  done. 
For  God  is  the  author,  not  of  inordinate  desires  nor  of  a  nature 
disordered  and  confused,  but  of  what  is  upright  and  just. 
For  tlic  soul,  indeed,  he  might  be  able  to  provi<le  everlasting 
life;  but  dead  bodies,  on  llie  other  hand,  are,  as  Hcraclitus 
observes,  more  worthless  than  dung.  So,  then,  God  neither  will 
Dor  can  declare  contrary  to  reason  that  the  flesh  is  eternal, 
which  is  full  of  those  things  which  it  Is  not  honorable  to  men- 
tioD.  For  be  is  the  reason  of  ail  things  tliat  exist,  and  therefore 
can  do  nothing  either  contrary  to  reason  or  contrary  to  him- 
icif." 


W 


(b)  Ludan  of  Samosala,  Dc  mork  Peregrini  PnOei,  §$  "  /• 
Preuschen,  AnaUcta,  I,  io_ff. 

Ch.  II.  About  this  time  be  made  himself  profident  in  the 
marvellous  wisdom  of  the  Christians  by  associating  around 
Palestine  with  their  jjricsls  and  scribes.  And  would  you  be- 
lieve it?  In  a  short  time  he  convinced  them  that  they  were 
mere  children  and  himself  alone  a  prophet,  muster  of  cere- 
monies, head  of  the  synagogue,  and  everything.  He  explained 
and  interpreted  some  of  their  books,  and  he  himself  also  wrote 
■  Probabjy  the  GoMtlo. 
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m&ny,  so  they  came  to  took  upon  him  aJmost  as  a  God,  mad^B 
him  their  law-givcr  and  chose  him  as  thdr  patron.  ...  At 
all  events,  they  still  worship  that  enchanter  Image]  who  was 
crucified  in  Palestine  for  introducing  among  men  this  new^ 
religious  sect.  ^^ 

Cb.  13.  Then  Proteus  was,  on  this  account,  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison,  ajid  this  very  circumstance  procured  for 
him  during  his  subsequent  career  no  small  renown  and  the 
rcputalion  for  wonderful  powers  and  the  glory  which  he 
loved.  When,  then,  he  had  been  put  in  bonds,  the  Christians 
looked  upon  these  things  as  a  misfortune  and  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  his  release  did  everythmg  in  their  power.  When 
this  proved  impracticable,  other  assbtance  of  every  sort  was 
rendered  !iim,  not  occasionally,  but  with  zeal.  From  earliest 
dawn  old  women,  widows,  and  orphan  children  were  to  be 
seen  waiting  beside  the  prison,  and  men  of  rank  among  them 
slept  with  him  in  the  prison,  having  bribed  the  prison  guards. 
Then  they  were  accustomed  to  bring  in  all  kinds  of  \1ands, 
and  they  read  their  sacred  Scriptures  together,  and  the  most 
excellent  Peregrinus  (for  such  was  still  his  name)  was  styled 
by  them  a  New  Socrates.  ^m 

Ch.  13.  Certain  come  even  from  the  cities  of  Asia,  sent  bj^^ 
the  Christians  at  the  common  charge,  to  assist  and  plead  for 
him  and  comfort  him.  They  exhibit  extraordinary  acd\-ity 
whenever  any  such  thing  occurs  affecting  their  common  inter* 
est.  In  short,  they  are  lavish  of  everything.  And  what  Es 
more,  on  the  pretext  of  his  imprisonment,  many  contributions 
of  money  came  from  them  to  Peregrinus  at  Uial  time,  and  he 
made  no  little  income  out  of  it.  These  poor  men  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  arc  going  to  be  immortal  and 
live  forever;  they  both  despise  death  and  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  it;  at  least  most  of  them  do  so.  Mon-over,  their 
law-giver  persuaded  them  that  they  were  all  brethren,  and  | 
that  when  once  they  come  out  and  reject  the  Greek  gods, 
they  should  then  worship  that  crudfied  sophist  and  h've 
according  to  his  laws.    Therefore  they  dui^e  all  things  and     1 
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bdd  evecydung  in  common,  ha\ing  received  3ucl)  ideas  from 
others,  without  any  sufTicient  basis  for  iheir  faith.  If,  then,  any 
impostor  or  trickster  who  Itnows  how  to  manage  things  came 
among  them,  he  soon  grew  rich,  impo^g  on  these  foolish 
folk. 

Ch.  14.  Peregrinus  was,  howe\'er,  set  at  liberty  by  the 
governor  of  Syria  at  that  time,  a  lover  of  philosophy,  who 
understood  his  folly  and  knew  that  he  wuuld  willingly  have 
suffered  death  that  by  it  he  might  have  acquired  glor>'.  1'hink- 
ing  him,  however,  not  worthy  of  so  honorable  an  end,  he  let 
him  go.  .  .  . 

Ch.  16.  A  second  time  be  left  his  country  to  wander  about, 
having  the  Christians  as  a  sufficient  source  of  supplies  and 
be  was  cared  for  by  them  most  ungrudgingly.  Thus  he  was 
Eopported  for  some  time;  at  length,  having  offended  them  in 
some  way — he  was  seen,  I  believe,  eating  food  forbidden 
among  them — he  was  reduced  to  want,  and  he  thought  that 
he  would  have  to  demand  his  property  back  from  the  city;' 
aad  having  obtained  a  process  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lmperor, 
he  expected  to  recover  it.  But  the  dty  sent  messengers  to 
him,  and  nothing  was  done;  but  he  was  to  remain  where  he 
Wis,  and  to  this  he  agreed  for  ancc. 

(0  Minudus  Felix,  OctaiHus,  VIH,  3-10.    (MSL,  3  :  267  /,) 

Tbe  following  pasage  is  taken  from  nn  apologetic  dialogue  cnlitlcd 
Oddn'w.  Although  it  was  composed  by  u  Clirislian,  it  probably  rcp- 
tcwDis  ihc  currenl  beatben  conceptions  of  Cbristianiiy  and  Its  moralii, 
opcdally  its  osscmbliM,  where  ihr  worst  excesses  werv  supposed  to 
lalte  place,  la  tbe  itialogue  the  passage  is  put  liito  the  mouth  of  the 
di^utaot  who  rcprcwnts  ihc  heal  hen  objirclion  to  the  new  faith.  Tbe 
ditc  b  difficult  to  delcrmiDC,  probably  it  was  the  last  third  of  the 
Kcood  century. 

Ch.  8.  ...  Is  it  not  lamentable  that  men  of  a  reprobate, 
luilawful,  and  dangerous  faction  should  rage  against  the 
gods?  From  the  lowest  dregs,  the  more  ignorant  and  women, 
credulous  and  yielding  on  account  of  the  heedlessness  of  thdr 

■  tie  had  sivcn  Wa  property  to  his  nalj^-c  place 
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KX,  gathered  and  estabitshed  a  vast  and  wicked  conspiracy, 
bound  together  by  nightly  meetings  and  solemn  feast*  and  in- 
human meats — not  by  any  sacred  rites,  but  by  such  as  require 
expiation.  It  is  a  people  skulking  and  shunning  the  light;  in 
pubh"c  silent,  but  in  comers  loquadous.  They  dcspi>e  the 
temples  as  chamcl-houaes;  they  reject  the  gods;  they  deride 
sacred  things.  While  they  are  wretched  themselves,  if  allowed 
they  pity  the  priests;  while  they  are  half  naked  themselves, 
they  despise  honors  and  purple  robes.  O  wonderful  folly  and 
inCTcdible  effrontery!  They  despise  present  torments,  but 
fear  those  that  are  uncertain  and  in  the  future.  While  they 
fear  to  die  after  death,  for  the  present  life  they  do  not  fear 
to  die.  In  such  manner  does  a  deceitful  hope  soothe  their 
fear  with  the  solace  of  resuscitation. 

Ch.  9.  And  now,  as  wickeder  things  arc  ad\'ancing  more 
successfully  and  abandoned  maimers  arc  creeping  on  day  by 
day,  those  foul  shrines  of  an  impious  assembly  are  increasing 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Assurrally  this  confederacy 
should  be  rooted  out  and  execrated.  They  know  one  another 
by  secret  marks  and  signs.  They  love  one  another  almost 
before  they  know  one  another.  Everywhere,  also,  there  is 
mingled  among  them  a  certain  religion  of  lust;  and  promis- 
cuously they  call  one  another  brother  and  sister,  so  that 
even  a  not  unusual  debauchery  might,  by  the  employment 
of  those  sacred  names,  become  incestuous.  It  is  thus  that  thei 
vain  and  insane  superstition  glories  in  crimes.  Nor,  concern' 
ing  these  matters,  would  inteUigent  report  speak  of  things 
unless  there  was  the  highest  degree  of  truth,  and  varied  crimes 
of  the  worst  character  called,  from  a  sense  of  decency,  for  an 
apology.  I  hear  that  they  adore  the  head  of  an  ass,  that 
basest  of  creatures,  consecrated  by  I  know  not  what  silly 
persuasion — a  worthy  and  appropriate  religion  for  such  mor- 
als. Some  say  that  they  worsliip  the  genitalia  of  their  pontiff^ 
and  priest,  and  adore  the  nature,  as  it  were,  of  their  parent. 
I  know  not  whether  these  things  be  false;  certainly  suspicion 
has  place  in  the  case  of  secret  and  nocturnal  rites;   and  he 
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who  explains  tbcir  ceremonies  by  reference  to  a  man  punished 
by  extreme  suffering  for  wickedness,  and  to  the  deadly  wood 
of  the  cross,  bestows  fitting  altars  upon  reprobate  and  wicked 
mcD,  that  they  may  worship  what  they  deser\'e.  Now  the 
story  of  their  initiation  of  young  novices  is  as  detestable  as 
it  a  well  known.  An  infant  covered  with  meal,  so  a&  to  deceive 
the  unwary,  is  placed  before  him  who  is  to  be  defiled  with 
their  rites;  this  infant  is  slain  with  dark  and  secret  wounds 
by  the  young  novice,  who  has  been  induced  to  strike  harmless 
blows,  as  it  were,  00  the  surface  of  the  meal.  Thirstily— 
0  hwTorl— they  lick  up  its  blood;  eagerly  they  divide  its 
limbs.  By  thb  victim  thty  are  confederated,  with  the  con- 
sciousDCSS  of  this  wickedness  they  are  pledged  to  a  mutual 
sQcnce.  These  sacred  rites  arc  more  foul  than  any  sort  of 
saoikige.  And  of  their  banqueting  it  is  well  known  what 
is  said  e\'erywhcre;  even  the  speech  of  our  Cirtensian'  testifies 
to  it.  On  a  solemn  day  they  assemble  at  a  banquet  with  all 
their  children,  tfadr  sisters  and  mothers,  people  of  every  sex  and 
age.  There,  after  much  feasting,  when  the  sense  of  fellowship 
has  waxed  warm  and  the  fervor  of  incestuous  lust  has  grown 
hot  with  drunkenness,  a  dog  that  has  been  tied  to  a  chandelier 
is  provoked  to  rush  and  spring  about  by  throwing  a  piece  uf 
olTa]  beyond  the  length  of  the  line  by  which  he  is  bound; 
and  thus  the  light,  as  if  conscious,  is  overturned  and  ex- 
tinguished in  shameless  darknc&s,  while  unions  of  abominable 
lust  involve  them  by  the  uncertainty  of  chance.  Although  if 
all  are  not  in  fact,  yet  all  are  in  tbdr  conscience,  equally  in- 
cestuous; since  whatever  might  happen  by  the  act  of  the  indi- 
viduals b  sought  fur  by  the  will  of  all. 

Ch.  10.  I  purposely  pass  over  many  things,  for  there  arc 
too  many,  all  of  which,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  tJie 
obscurity  of  their  vile  religion  declares  to  be  true.  For  why 
do  they  endeavor  with  such  pains  to  conceal  and  cloak  what- 
ever th^  worship,  since  honorable  things  alwaj'S  rejoice  in 
publicity,  but  crimes  are  kept  secret?  Why  have  they  no 
*F«oato.    Sbb  VI.  Switb.  Did.  0/ Crtti  and  KimuM  Biotnfh- 
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altars,  no  temples,  no  acluiowledged  images?  Why  do  theyj 
never  speak  openly,  never  congregate  freely,  unless  it  be  fc 
the  reason  that  what  they  adore  and  conceal  is  either  worthy! 
of  punishment  or  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of?  Moreover,] 
whence  or  who  is  he,  or  where  is  the  one  God,  solitary  and] 
desolate,  whom  no  free  people,  no  kingdoms,  and  not  even] 
Roman  superstition  have  known?  The  sole,  miserable  na 
tionality  of  the  Jews  worshipped  one  God,  and  one  pcculiarl 
to  itself;  but  tliey  worshipped  liim  openly,  with  temples, 
with  altars,  with  victims,  and  with  ceremonies;  and  he  haaJ 
so  little  force  or  power  that  he  is  enslaved  together  with  h'nl 
own  spcdal  nation  to  the  Roman  deities.  But  the  Chris-] 
tiaos,  moreover,  what  wonders,  what  monstrosities,  do  theyJ 
feign,  that  he  who  is  their  God,  whom  they  can  neither  show  ' 
nor  see,  inquires  dillgentJy  into  the  conduct  of  all,  the  acts 
of  all,  and  even  into  their  words  and  secret  thoughts.  They 
would  have  him  running  about  e\'erywhere,  and  everywhere^ 
present,  troublesome,  c%'cn  shamelessly  inquisitive,  since  heJ 
is  present  at  everything  that  is  done,  and  wanders  about  iaJ 
all  places.  When  he  is  occupied  with  the  whole,  he  carmot] 
give  attention  to  particulars;  or  when  occupied  with  partio-j 
ulars,  he  is  not  enough  for  the  whole.  Is  it  because  the 
threaten  Uie  whole  earth,  the  world  itself  and  all  its  stars,] 
with  a  conflagration,  that  they  arc  meditating  its  destruction^ 
As  if  cither  the  natural  and  eternal  order  constituted  by  thej 
divine  laws  would  be  disturbed,  or,  when  the  league  of  thoj 
elements  has  been  broken  up  and  the  heavenly  structure! 
dissolved,  that  fabric  in  which  it  is  contained  and  bound] 
together  would  be  overthrown! 


S  19.    The  Attitcfde  op  the  Roman  Government  TOWARUi] 
Christians,  A.  D.  138  to  A.  D.  193 

No  general  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  undertaken! 
by    the    Roman    Government    during    the   second    century, 
thougli  Christians  were  not  infrequently  put  to  death  uiKler 
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the  existing  laws.  These  laws,  however,  were  by  no  means 
uoifonnly  carried  out.  The  most  sanguinary  persecutions 
were  generally  occasioned  by  mob  violence  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  modem  lynclitngs-  At  Lyons  and  Viennc,  in  Gaul, 
there  was  much  suffering  in  177.  TTic  letter  from  the  churches 
of  these  dties  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  and  Fhr^'gia,  Eusebius, 
Bist.  Ec.,  V,  I  (PNF,  scr.  I,  vol.  I,  211),  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  Polyearp  (ANF,  I,  37)  are  among  the  finest  pieces  of  lit- 
erature in  this  period  and  should  be  read  by  every  student. 
Under  Commodus  (180-193),  Marcia  seems  to  have  aided 
the  Christians  suffering  persecution.  The  Martyrdom  of 
Justin  may  be  found  ANF,  I,  303,  appended  to  his  works. 
The  doubtful  rescript  of  Hadrian  and  the  certainly  spurious 
rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Justin  N(arljT*s  works  (.\NF,  I,  186),  and  in  Eusebius, 
Bist.  Ec.,  IV,  9  and  13.  For  a  discussion  of  their  genuineness, 
see  McGifTcrt's  notes  to  Eusebius,  IJist.  Ec.  The  original 
texts  may  be  found  in  Preuschen's  AtuUecta,  I,  §  6/. 

(a)  Justin  Martyr,  Apologia,  U,  2.     (MSG,  6:445.) 

The  auTtyrcIom  of  PtolomKua. 

A  cerlAin  wotnon  had  been  converted  to  ChriBlianity  by  rtotomEus. 
Her  dissolute  husbaDil,  who  hatl  deserted  her  some  time  before,  was 
divorcn)  by  her  on  account  o(  hin  profligni'y.  In  revenge  he  atlempled 
10  injure  ber,  but  she  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  im- 
perial oMinA.  The  husband  thereupon  turned  his  attack  upon  Ptolo- 
nMCUi,  Acrordins  to  Ruinart,  the  martyrdoni  took  place  in  166.  See 
DCB,  arts.  "PtoIoKueos"  and  "Juatin  Martyr."  This  and  the  follow- 
ing narlyidonis  itlustrate  the  procedure  of  the  courts  in  dealing  with 
Ckiistiant. 

Since  he  was  no  longer  able  to  prosecute  her,  he  directed 
his  assaults  agairutt  a  certain  PtoIoma:us  whom  Urbicus  pun- 
ished, and  who  had  been  the  teacher  of  tlie  woman  In  the 
Christian  doctrines.  And  he  did  this  in  the  following  way: 
He  pcrst:adcd  a  centurion,  his  friend,  who  had  cast  Ptoloma^u3 
into  prison,  to  take  Ptolnnsciis  and  interrogate  him  only  as 
10  whether  he  were  a  Christian.  And  Ptolom^us,  being  a 
lover  of  the  truth,  and  not  of  deceitful  or  false  disposition. 
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when  he  confessed  hiniMif  to  be  a  Christuui,  was  thrown  in 
chains  by  the  centurion  and  for  a  long  time  was  punished  in 
prison.  At  last,  when  he  was  brought  to  Urbicus,  he  was 
aski-d  this  one  question  only:  whether  he  was  a  Christian. 
And  again,  conscious  of  the  noble  things  that  were  his  through 
the  teaching  of  Chrbt,  he  confessed  his  dbdpleship  in  the 
divine  virtue.  For  he  who  denies  anything  either  denies  it 
because  he  condemns  the  thing  itself  or  he  avoids  confession 
because  he  knows  his  own  unworthiness  or  alienation  from  it; 
ndther  of  which  cases  is  that  of  a  true  Christian.  And  when 
UrbicuB  ordered  him  to  be  led  away  to  punishment,  a  certain 
Ludus,  who  was  also  birosdf  a  Christian,  sedng  the  unreason-M| 
able  judgment,  said  to  Urbicus:  "What  is  the  ground  of  tliis 
judgment?  Why  have  you  punished  this  man:  not  as  an 
adulterer,  nor  fornicator,  nor  as  one  guilty  of  murder,  theft,  or 
robbery,  nor  convicted  of  any  crime  at  al!,  but  who  has  only 
confessed  that  he  is  called  by  tlie  name  of  Christian?  You 
do  not  judge,  O  Urbicus,  as  becomes  the  Emperor  Pius,  nor 
the  philosopher,  the  son  of  Cnsar,  nor  the  sacred  Sen3te.*^H 
And  he,  repl>ing  nothing  else  to  Ludus,  said:  "You  also 
seem  to  me  to  be  such  an  one."  And  when  Ludus  an- 
swered, "Most  certainly  I  am,"  he  then  ordered  him  also 
lo  be  led  away.  And  he  professed  his  thanks,  since  he  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  be  delivered  from  such  wicked  rulers 
and  was  going  to  the  Father  and  King  of  the  heavens. 
And  still  a  third  came  forward  and  was  condemned  to  be 
punished. 

(b)  Possum  of  the  ScUtUin  Martyrs. 


Text:   J.  A.  Robinson,  Text  arid  Studies,  I,  2,  112^116, 
Cambridge,  1891;   reprinted  in  R.  Knopf,  Ausgew&hlle  M3t 
tyreracten,  34  jf.,  Tubingen,  1901. 


4 
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The  <Jatc  of  this  martyrdom  is  July  17.  iSo  A.D.   Sdli,  the  place 
residence  of  tfaoe  martyrs,  was  a.  small  city  in  nortli western  Pro 
coasuiar  Africa.    For  an  account  of  aDcicot  martyrologics,  sec  Krlk^ 
Ser,  SS  104  Jf. 
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When  Prxsens,  for  the  second  time,  and  Claudianus  were 
consuls,  oD  the  seventecath  day  of  July,  and  when  Spcra- 
tus,  Xartzalus,  Citd'nus,  Donata,  Secunda,  and  Vestia  were 
brought  into  the  judgment-hall  at  Carthage,  the  proconsul 
Satuminus  said:  Ye  can  win  the  indulgence  of  our  lord  the 
Emperor  if  ye  return  to  a  sound  mind. 

Speratus  said;  We  have  never  done  ill;  we  have  not  lent 
ourselves  lo  wrong;  wc  have  never  spoken  ill;  but  when  we 
have  received  ill  we  have  ^ven  tliaiiks,  because  we  pay  heed 
to  our  Emperor. 

Satuminus,  the  proconsul,  said:  We,  too,  are  religious,  and 
our  religion  is  ^mplc;  and  we  swear  by  the  genius  of  our 
lord  the  Emperor,  and  pray  for  his  welfare,  which  also  ye, 
too,  ought  to  do. 

Speratus  said:  If  thou  wilt  peaceably  lend  me  thine  cars, 
I  will  tell  thee  the  m>'stcry  of  simplicity. 

Satuminus  said :  I  will  not  lend  my  ears  to  thee,  when  thou 
be^nnest  to  speak  evU  things  of  our  sacred  rites;  but  riithcr 
do  thou  swear  by  the  gcm'us  of  our  lord  the  Emperor.  | 

Speratus  said:  The  empire  of  this  world  I  luiow  not;  but 
rather  I  serve  that  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  with 
these  eyes  can  see.  [I  71m.  6 :  t(t.]  I  have  committed  no  theft; 
but  if  I  have  bought  anything  I  pay  the  tax;  because  I  know 
my  Lord,  the  King  of  kings  and  Emperor  of  all  nations. 

Satuminus,  the  proconsul,  said  to  the  rest:  Cease  to  be  of 
this  pcrsuason.  I 

Speratus  said:  It  Is  an  ill  persua^on  to  do  murder,  to  bear 
false  witness. 

Satuminus,  the  proconsul,  said:  Be  not  partakers  of  this 
folly. 

Cittious  said:  Wc  have  none  other  to  fear  except  only  oar 
Lord  God,  who  is  in  heaven. 

Donata  said:  Honor  to  Ca:sar  as  Caesar,  but  fear  to  God. 
IC/.  Rom.  13:7.]  - 

Vestia  said:  I  am  a  Christian.  | 

Secunda  said:  \\1iat  1  am  that  I  wish  to  be.  J 
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Saturnious,  the  proconsul,  Boid  to  Speratus:  Dost  thou 
per«st  in  bdng  a  Christian? 

Speratus  said:  I  am  a  Christian.  And  with  biro  they  all 
agreed. 

Satuminus,  the  proconsul,  said;  Will  ye  have  a  space  to 
oonader? 

Speratus  said:  In  a  matter  so  just  there  k  no  conadering. 

Satuminus,  the  proconsul,  said:  What  arc  the  things  in 
your  chest? 

Speratus  said:  Books  and  epistles  of  Paul,  a  just  man. 

Satuminus.  the  proconsul,  said:  Have  a  delay  of  thirty 
days  and  bethink  yourselves. 

Speratus  said  a  second  time:  I  am  a  Christian.  And  with 
him  all  agreed. 

Satuminus,  the  proconsul,  read  out  the  decree  from  the 
tablet:  Spcrattis,  Nartzalus,  Cittinus,  Donata,  Vestia,  Se- 
cunda,  and  the  rest  who  have  confessed  that  they  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  rile  because  an  opportunity  has  been 
offered  them  of  returning  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  and 
they  have  obstinately  persisted,  it  is  determined  shall  be 
put  to  the  sword. 

Speratus  said:  We  give  thanks  to  God. 

Nartzalus  said:  To-day  we  are  martyrs  in  heaven;  thanks 
be  to  God. 

Satuminus.  the  proconsul,  ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  herald:    Speratus,   Nartealus,  Cittinus,  Veturius,  Felix, 
.Aquilinus.  I.^talius,  Januana.  Gcnerosa,  Vesda,  Donata,  and 
Sccunda  I  have  ordered  to  be  executed. 
■  They  all  said:  Thanks  be  to  God. 

And  so  they  all  at  one  time  were  crowned  with  martj-rdom; 
and  they  reign  with  the  Fiither  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  forever  and  ever.    .\men. 

(c)  Hippolytus,  Refulalio  omttium  Uaresium,  X,  7.    (MSG, 

16:3382.) 

Hippolytus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  Wc«,  liv«I  ut  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Zcpliyrious  (198-117)  and  until  shortly  after  A.  D.  335.    He  ap- 
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pcan  to  have  been  consecrated  bishop  of  a  schiamatical  parly  In 
Rome.  Of  his  numerous  works  many  have  been  lost  in  whole  or  in 
pan.  The  Pkiloutpkupuna,  or  the  Krfulalion  oj  All  Utruift,  was  lost, 
with  the  exceptioD  of  the  first  book,  unci!  1S4J,  and  was  then  published  ' 
among  the  works  of  Origcn.  It  is  of  importance  as  giving  much  material 
for  the  study  ol  Cnoslicisin.  It  may  be  found  as  a  whole  translated 
ia  ANF,  V. 

But  after  a  time,  when  other  martyrs  were  there  [1.  e.,  in  the 
mines  in  Sardim'a],  Marcia,  the  pious  concubine  of  Commodus, 
wishing  to  perform  some  good  deed,  called  before  her  the 
blessed  Victor  ti93?-202l,  at  that  time  bishop  of  the  Church, 
and  inquired  of  him  what  martyrs  were  in  Sardinia.  And 
he  delivered  to  her  the  names  of  all,  but  did  not  give  the 
name  of  Callistus,  knowing  what  things  had  been  attempted 
by  him.  Marcia,  having  obtained  her  request  from  Com- 
modus, hands  the  letter  of  emancipation  to  Hyacinthus,  a 
^ certain  eunuch  rather  advanced  in  life  [or  a  presbyter],  who, 
rccd^Hng  it,  sailed  away  to  Sardinia.  He  delivered  the  letter 
to  the  person  who  at  that  time  was  governor  of  the  territory, 
ud  be  released  the  martyrs,  with  the  exception  of  Callistus. 
ogis 


§  30.    The  Literary  Defence  of  Christianitv 


I 


In  reply  to  the  attacks  made  upon  Christianity,  the  apol- 
ogists defended  their  religion  along  three  lines:  It  was 
pfaHosophJcally  justitied;  it  was  true;  it  did  not  lavor  immo- 
rality, but,  on  the  contrarj*,  inculcated  virtue.  The  phib- 
sophical  defence,  or  justification,  of  Christianity  was  most 
brilliantly  undertaken  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  employed  the 
current  philosophical  conception  of  the  Logos.  The  general 
proof  of  Christianity  was  chiefly  based  upon  the  argument 
(rocn  the  fuliilmcnl  of  prophecy.  All  aiwlogists  undcrlooit  to 
show  that  the  heathen  calumm'cs  against  the  Christians  were 
false,  that  the  heathen  religions  were  replete  with  obscene  tales] 

:lo]s  was  absurd. 


gods, 


arship 


(d)  Aristides,  Apology,  i.  15,  15,  16.    Ed,  J.  R.  Harris  and 
J.  A.  Robinj^n,  Texts  and  Studies,  I,  1,  Cambridge,  [891. 
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The  Apology  of  Aibiidcs  wba  long  lost,  but  was  found  in  a  Syriac 
ventun  in  i88(].  Il  uuii  ili«n  fouoil  ibai  much  uf  the-  Orvek  unginAl 
hnd  btcn  incorporalcil  in  ihc  Life  of  Hurlaam  and  Josaphut,  a  popular 
religious  romance  of  ihc  MiddJi;  Xgn;  aoc  ibc  introduclion  to  Ihc 
purdUcl  trunalutioiiH  liy  D.  H.  McKuy  in  ANF,  vol.  !X,  SS0~*79> 
This  work  of  Arisiidcs  may  be  as  carty  na  ii%\  if  so.  it  disputes  with 
the  similu  work  of  Quudiutus  the  honor  of  being  the  Tint  Cliristian 
npology.  A  large  pan  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a  statement  of  the  con- 
iiadictions  and  abkurdilics  of  the  mytJiology  of  ihc  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians. Of  this  statement,  ch.  13,  quoted  below,  i»  (he  conclusion. 
Then,  after  a  short  passage  regarding  the  Jews,  the  author  passes  to 
sn  exposition  of  the  faith  of  Christians  and  a  statement  regaidtng 
Ihcdr  high  morality. 

Ch.  2.  {Found  only  in  Syruic]  The  Christians  trace  the 
beginmng  of  their  religion  to  Jesus  the  Messiah;  and  He  is 
named  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God.  And  it  is  said  that 
God  came  down  from  heaven  and  from  a  Hebrew  virgin 
assumed  and  clothed  Himself  with  flesh,  and  that  the  Son 
of  God  lived  in  a  daughter  of  man.  This  is  taught  in  that 
Gospel  which,  as  is  related  among  them,  was  preached 
among  them  a  short  time  ago.  And  you,  also,  if  you  will  read 
therein,  may  perceive  the  power  that  belongs  to  it.  This 
Jesus,  therefore,  was  born  of  the  race  of  the  Hebrews.  He 
had  twelve  disciples,  that  His  wonderful  plan  of  salvation 
might  be  carried  out.  But  He  himself  was  pierced  by  the 
Jews,  and  He  died  and  He  was  buried,  And  they  say  that 
after  three  days  He  rose  and  was  raised  to  heaven.  Thereupon 
those  twelve  tUsdpIes  went  forth  into  the  known  parts  of  \ 
the  world,  and  with  all  modesty  and  uprightness  taught  con- 
cerning His  greatness.  And  therefore  also  those  at  tiie  present 
time  who  now  believe  that  preaching  are  called  Christians 
and  they  are  known. 

Ch.  rj.  When  the  Greeks  made  laws  they  did  not  perceive 
that  by  their  laws  they  condemned  their  gods.  For  if  their 
laws  arc  righteous,  their  gods  arc  unrighteous,  because  they 
committed  transgressions  of  the  law  in  that  they  killed  one 
another,  practised  sorcery,  and  committed  adultery,  robbed, 
stole,  and  lay  with  males,  not  to  mention  their  other  prac- 
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Uces.  For  If  thdr  gods  have  done  right  in  doing  all  this,  as 
they  write,  then  the  laws  of  the  Greeks  are  unngiiteuus  in 
not  being  made  according  to  the  will  of  their  gods.  And  con- 
sequently the  whole  world  has  gone  astraj'. 

Ch.  15.  The  Christians,  O  King,  in  that  they  go  about  and 
seek  the  tnith,  have  found  it  and,  as  we  have  understood  from 
their  writings,  tht-y  have  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth  and 
correct  knowlolge  than  have  the  other  peoples.  They  know 
and  trust  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whom  are-1 
all  things  and  (rom  whom  are  all  things,  in  Him  who  has  no 
other  Cod  beside  Him,  in  Him  from  whom  they  have  recdvcd 
commandments  which  they  have  engraved  upon  their  minds, 
commandments  which  they  observe  in  the  faith  and  expec- 
tation of  the  world  to  come.  Wherefore  they  do  not  com- 
mit adultcr>*  or  fornication,  nor  bear  false  witness,  nor  covet 
what  b  held  in  pledge,  nor  covet  what  is  not  theirs.  They 
honor  father  and  mother  and  show  kindness  to  their  ndghbors. 
If  they  arc  judges,  they  judge  uprightly.  They  do  not  wor- 
ship idob  made  in  human  form.  And  whatsoever  they  would 
Dot  that  others  should  do  uoto  them,  they  do  not  to  otbeis. 
The}'  do  not  cat  of  food  offered  to  idols,  becaus^e  they  are  pure. 
And  their  oppn-ssora  they  appease  and  ihcy  make  friends  of 
them;  they  do  good  to  their  enemies.  ...  If  they  see  a 
stranger,  they  take  him  to  their  dwellings  and  rejoice  over 
him  as  over  a  real  brother.  For  they  do  not  call  themselves 
brethren  after  the  flesh,  but  after  (he  Spirit  and  in  God. 
But  if  one  of  their  poor  passes  from  the  world,  each  one  of 
tbom  who  sees  him  cares  for  hb  burial  according  to  his  ability. 
And  if  they  hear  that  one  of  them  is  imprboned  or  oppressed 
on  account  of  the  name  of  their  Messiah,  ali  of  Ihcm  care  for 
his  necessity,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  redeem  him,  they  set 
him  free.  And  if  any  one  among  Uiem  is  poor  and  needy, 
wd  the>-  have  no  spare  food,  they  fast  two  or  three  days  in 
order  to  supply  Mm  with  the  needed  food.'  The  precepts  of 
their  Messiah  they  observe  with  great  care. 


They  live  justly 


>  Q.  Uonw.  Ptuler,  Sim.  V,  j,     ANF.  It,  34. 
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and  Siobcrly,  as  the  Lord  their  God  commanded  them.  Every 
moming  and  ever)'  hour  they  acknowledge  and  praise  God 
for  His  lovingkindncsscs  toward  them,  and  for  their  food  and 
drink  they  give  thanks  to  Hini,  And  if  any  righteous  man 
among  them  passes  from  this  world,  they  rejoice  and  thank 
God  and  they  escort  his  body  as  if  he  were  setting  out  on  a 
journey  from  one  place  to  another.  .  .  . 

Ch.  16.  ...  Their  words  and  precepts,  O  King,  and  the 
glory  of  their  worship  and  their  hope  of  receiving  reward, 
which  they  look  for  in  another  world,  according  to  the  work 
of  each  one,  you  can  learn  about  from  their  writings.  It  is 
enough  tor  us  to  have  informed  your  Majesty  in  a  few  words 
concerning  the  conduct  and  truth  of  the  Christians.  For 
great,  indeed,  and  wonderful  is  their  doctrine  for  him  who  wilt 
study  it  and  reflect  upon  it.  And  verily  this  is  a  new  people, 
and  there  is  something  divine  in  it. 

(6)  Justin  Martyr,  Apologia,  I,  46.     (MSG,  6:398.) 

In  the  (ntlowinfi,  Juxtin  Mnrtyr  xtatcs  hit  irgvmcnl  from  the  doc- 
trine ot  the  Logos,  which  waft  widely  accepted  in  Greek  philosophy 
>nd  found  its  counttrpart  in  Christianity  in  the  Johaimint'  theology 
{sec  below,  1 33  a).  With  Justin  should  be  compared  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (sec  below,  i  43  a),  who  develops  ihe  same  idea  in  showing  the 
relation  of  Cireck  philoiwphy  to  the  Mosaic  dispensution  and  to  the 
Chrislmn  revelation. 

We  have  been  taught  that  Christ  is  tlie  first-born  of  God, 
and  we  have  declared  above  that  He  is  the  Word  of  whom 
every  race  of  men  partake;  and  those  who  lived  reasonably 
were  Christians,  even  though  they  have  been  thought  atheists; 
as  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  and  those  like 
them;  and  among  the  Barbarians,  Abraham  and  Ananias, 
and  Azarias,  and  Misacl,  and  Elias,  and  many  others  whose 
actions  and  names  we  now  decline  to  recount,  because  we 
know  it  would  be  tedious. 

(c)  JusUn  Martyr,^j>o;<jgw,  II,  10, 13.    (MSG,  6 :  459, 466.) 

Ch.  10.  Our  doctrines,  then,  appear  to  be  greater  than  all 
human  teaching;  because  Christ  who  appeared  for  our  sakes, 
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became  the  whole  rational  being,'  body  and  reason  and  soul. 
For  whatever  either  law-givers  or  philosophers  uttered  well 
the>*  elaborated  by  finding  and  contemplating  some  part  of 
the  Logos.  But  since  they  did  not  know  the  whole  of  the 
Logos,  which  is  Christ,  they  often  contradicted  themselves. 
And  those  who  by  human  birth  were  more  ancient  than  Christ, 
when  they  attempted  to  consider  and  prove  things  by  reason, 
were  brought  before  the  tiibunab  as  impious  persons  and  busy- 
bodies.  And  Socrates,  who  was  more  zealous  in  this  direction 
than  all  of  them,  was  accused  of  the  very  same  crimes  as  our* 

.  selves.  For  they  said  that  he  was  introducing  new  divinities, 
and  did  not  con^dcr  those  to  be  gods  whom  the  State  recog- 
oizcd.  But  he  cast  out  from  the  State  both  Homer  and  the 
rcitt  of  the  poets,  and  taught  men  to  reject  the  wicked  demons 
and  those  who  did  the  things  wliich  the  poets  related;  and 
be  exhorted  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  God  who 

Lwas  tmknown  to  them,  by  means  of  the  investigation  of 

■  rtason,  saying,  "That  it  is  not  easy  to  fmd  the  Father  and 
Maker  of  &U,  nor,  ba%')ng  found  Him,  is  it  safe  to  declare  Him 

■to  all."*    But  these  things  our  Christ  did  through  His  own 

'^powcr.  For  no  one  trusted  in  Socrates  so  as  to  die  for  this 
doctrine,  but  in  Christ,  who  was  partially  known  even  by  Soc- 
rates (for  He  was  and  is  the  Logos  who  is  in  every  man,  and 

^wbo  foretold  the  things  that  were  to  come  to  pass  both  through 
'.  prophets  and  in  His  own  person  when  He  was  made  of  like 
and  taught  these  things),  not  only  philosophers  and 
Bcfadars  belin-cd,  but  also  artisans  and  people  entirely  unedu* 

rCated,  dc^i!>ing  both  glory  and  fear  and  death;  since  He  is 
lie  power  of  the  mcffablc  Father,  and  not  the  mere  instrxi- 
roent  of  human  reason.* 
Ch.  13.  ...  I  confess  that  I  both  boast  and  with  all  my 
ngth  strive  to  be  found  a  Christian;  not  because  the 
teachings  of  Plato  are  diilerent  from  those  of  Christ,  but 


■  f .  (.,  Uw  LoKDs;  ff.  prcrioiu  chapter  ■  See  PInlo.  TinMta.  p.  »9c 

'For  •  rvnutaUe  pjt^ugc  an  ihc  moral  Influcitn  of  Chrtst't  teacUng  as 
a  pmU  U  iIm  iniifc  at  Hin  mesaact.  k«  UiiccD,  C«Blra  Cthum,  I,  67/. 
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because  ihey  are  not  in  all  respects  similar,  as  neither  are 
those  of  others.  Stoics,  poets,  and  historians.  For  each  man 
spoke  wi'H  iti  proportion  to  the  share  he  had  of  the  sper- 
matic divine  Logos,  seeing  what  was  related  to  it.  But  they 
who  contradict  themselves  on  the  more  tmporLint  points 
appear  not  to  have  possessed  the  heavenly  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  spoken  against.  Whatever  things 
were  rightly  said  among  all  men  are  the  property  of  us 
Christians.  For  next  to  God  wc  worship  and  love  the  Logos, 
who  is  from  the  unbegntten  and  ineffable  God,  since  also  He 
became  man  fur  our  sakcs,  that,  becoming  a  partaker  of  our 
sufferings,  He  might  also  bring  us  healing.  For  all  the  writers 
were  able  to  see  realities  darkly  through  the  sowing  of  the 
implanted  Logos  that  was  in  them.  For  the  seed  of  any- 
thing and  a  copy  imparted  according  to  capacity  |t.  «.,  to 
receive]  is  one  thing,  and  quite  another  is  the  thing  itself,  of 
which  there  is  the  participation  and  imitation  according  to 
the  grace  which  is  from  Him. 

(d)  Justin  Martyr, /l^ro/fl^'a,  1, 31,  53.    (MSG,6:375,4o6.) 

The  argument  from  prophecy. 

Ch.  31.  There  were  then  among  the  Jews  certain  men  who 
were  prophets  of  God,  through  whom  the  prophetic  Spirit 
[context  shows  that  the  Logos  is  here  meant]  published 
beforehand  things  that  were  to  come  to  pass  before  they 
happened.  And  their  prophecies,  as  they  were  spoken  and 
when  they  were  uttered,  the  kings  who  were  among  the 
Jews  at  the  several  times  carefully  preserved  in  their  posses- 
sion, when  they  had  been  arranged  by  the  prophets  themselves 
in  their  own  Hebrew  language.  .  .  .  They  arc  also  in  pos- 
session of  all  Jews  throughout  the  world.  ...  In  these  hooks 
of  the  prophets  wc  found  Jesus  our  Christ  foretold  as  coming, 
bom  of  a.  virgin,  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  healing  ev'cry 
disease  and  ever)'  sickness,  and  rai.sing  the  dead,  and  being 
haled  and  unrecognljied,  and  crucified,  and  dying,  and  rising 
again,  and  ascending  into  heaven,  and  both  being  and  also 
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called  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  certain  persons  should  be  sent 
by  Him  into  every  race  of  men  to  publish  these  things,  and 
that  rather  among  the  Gentiles  [than  among  the  Jews]  men 
should  believe  on  Htm.  And  He  was  predicted  before  He 
appeared  first  5,000  years  before,  and  again  3,000,  then  3,000 
then  1 ,000.  and  yet  again  800;  for  according  to  the  succession 
of  generations  projihcts  after  prophets  arose. 

Ch.  53.  Though  we  have  many  other  prophecies,  we  for- 
bear to  speak,  judging  these  sufficient  for  the  persuasion  of 
those  who  have  ears  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding; 
arKl  considering  also  that  these  persons  are  able  to  see  that 
we  do  not  make  assertions,  and  are  unable  to  produce  proof, 
like  those  fables  that  are  told  of  the  reputed  sons  of  Jupiter. 
For  with  what  reason  should  we  believe  of  a  crucified  man 
that  He  is  the  first-bom  of  the  unbcgottcn  God,  and  Himself 
will  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  human  race,  unless  we  found 
testimonies  concerning  Him  published  before  He  came  and 
was  born  as  a  man,  and  unless  we  saw  that  things  had  hap- 
pened accordingly? 

CHAPTER  11.    THK  INTERNAL  CRISIS;   THE  GNOSTIC 
^  AND  OTHER  HERETICAL  SECTS  J 

In  the  second  centuo'  the  Church  passed  through  an  inter- 
nal crisis  even  more  trying  than  the  great  persecutions  of 
the  following  centuries  and  with  results  far  more  momentous. 
Of  the  conditions  making  pos^ble  such  a  crisis  the  most 
important  was  absence  in  the  Church  of  norms  of  faith  uni- 
vereaJly  acknowledged  as  binding.  Then,  again,  many  had 
embraced  Christianity  without  gra.>iping  the  spirit  of  the 
new  reli^oa.  Nearly  all  interpreted  the  Christian  faith  more 
or  less  according  to  their  earlier  philosophical  or  religious 
conceptions;  e.  g.,  the  apologists  within  the  Church  used  the 
philosophical  Logos  doctrine.  In  this  way  arose  numerous  in- 
terpretations of  Christian  teaching  and  perversions  of  that 
leaching,  some  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  generally 
received  tradition.    These  discordant  interpretations  or  per- 
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versions  arc  the  heretical  movements  of  the  second  centuiy. 
They  varied  in  every  degree  of  departure  from  the  generally 
accepted  Christian  tradition.  Some,  like  the  carticr  Gnostics 
(§  ai),  and  even  the  greater  Gnostic  systems  (§  32),  at  least 
in  their  esoteric  teaching,  show  that  their  principal  inspira* 
tion  was  other  than  Christian;  others,  as  the  Gnosticism  of 
Mardon  (§  35)  and  the  cnthu^astic  sect  of  the  Montanists 
(§  35)1  S^^  to  have  built  largely  upon  exaggerated  Christian 
tenets,  contained,  indeed,  in  the  New  Testament,  but  not 
fully  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  Christians;  or  still  others, 
as  the  Encratites  (§  24),  laid  undue  stress  upon  what  was 
generally  recognized  as  an  element  of  Christian  morality. 

The  principal  source  materials  tor  ihc  history  o(  Gnoalicism  and 
other  hercsiiis  of  this  chapter  miiy  be  (oiind  cullcclcd  nnd  provided 
with  commenlary  in  Hilgcnfcld,  Keliergejchichle  ifcj  UrcArisUnlMums, 
Ldpiic,   [884. 

$  21.  The  Earlier  Gnostics:   Gnostidsm  in  General. 

§  22.  The  Greater  Gnostic  Systems. 

§  33.  Mardon. 

§  34.  The  Encratites  and  Earlier  Ascetlcisin. 

I  35.  Montaoism. 

§  »i.    The  Eahlieb  Gnostics:  GNosTiasM  in  General 

Gnostidsm  is  a  generic  name  for  a  \'ast  number  of  syncre- 
tistic  religious  systems  prevalent,  cspcdally  in  the  East,  both 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  For  the  most  part  the 
movement  was  outside  of  Christianity,  and  was  already  dying 
oirt  when  Christianitj'  appeared.  It  derived  its  essential  fea- 
tures from  Persian  and  Babylonian  sources  and  was  mark- 
edly duali.stic.  As  it  spread  toward  the  West,  it  adopted  man}' 
Western  elements,  making  use  of  Christian  ideas  and  terms 
and  Greek  philo!%ophical  concepts.  Modified  by  such  new 
matter,  it  obtained  a  renewed  lease  of  life.  In  proportion  as 
the  various  schools  of  Gnostid-sm  became  more  influenced  by 
Christian  elements,  they  were  more  easily  confused  with 
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Christianity,  and  accordingly  more  dangerous  to  it.  Among 
snicb  weic  the  greater  schools  of  Basilidcs  and  VaJt-ntinus 
(see  next  section).  Tlie  doctrines  of  Gnosticism  were  held  by 
many  who  were  nominally  within  the  Church.  The  tendency 
of  the  Gnostics  and  their  adherents  was  to  form  little  coteries  • 
and  to  keep  much  of  their  teaching  secret  from  those  who 
were  attracted  by  their  more  popular  tenets.  The  esoteric 
element  seems  to  have  been  the  so-called  "systems"  in  which 
the  fandful  and  mythological  element  in  Gnosticism  appears. 
This,  as  being  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Gnostic  teach- 
ing, was  attacked  most  bitterly  by  the  opponents  of  heresy. 
There  are  no  extant  writings  of  the  earlier  Gnostics,  Simon, 
Mcnander,  or  Ccrinthus.  They  are  known  only  from  Chris- 
dan  opponents. 

Sources  for  the  history  of  Gnostid&m:  The  leading  sources 
are  the  Church  Fathers  Irena:us,  IIippoIytus,Tcrtulltan,  Clcm- 
eot  of  Alexandria  (all  translated  in  ANF),  Origen  (in  part  only 
translated  in  ANF),  and  Epiphanius.  The  accounts  of  these 
bitter  enemies  must  necessarily  be  used  with  caution.  They 
contain,  however,  numerous  fragments  from  Gnostic  writings. , 
Tbc  fragments  in  the  anle-Nicene  Fathers  may  be  found  in 
A.  Hilgenfdd,  op.  etl.,  in  Greek,  with  commentarj'.  For  the 
literary  remains  of  Gnofitidsm,  see  KrUgcr,  g§  32-31.  The 
more  accessjhte  are:  Acts  of  Thomas  (best  Greek  text  by 
Bonnet,  Lcipsic,  1903,  German  translation  with  excellent 
commentary  in  E.  Hennecke,  Seutestamcnlliche  ApokryphcH, 
TObingen  and  Lcipsic,  1904);  Ptolomanis,  Epistle  to  Flora 
fin  Epiphanius,  Panarion,  Hjer.  XXXfll);  Hymn  of  the  Soul^ 
from  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (text  and  English  translation  by 
Be\-an  in  Text  and  StudUs,  V,  3,  Cambridge,  1897,  also  trans- 
lated in  f .  C.  Burkitl,  Early  Easkm  ChnstianUy,  N.  Y.,  1904). 

(o)  TertulUan,  Dt  Praicriptifme  Baretkorum,  7.     (MSL, 
2  :  31.) 

A  wid»4pmd  opinion  that  Gnosticism  was  fuiKUinen tally  a  per- 
vasion o(  Chrisiianily  (indit  ili  roust  striking  expression  in  the  phrase 
'.  lUnuck  thu  it  was  "  the  sculc  KcuUHxing  or  Hellenizing  of  Chris- 
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I'tAnhy" (Binary of DogrM.EngliiiiUansiftlioTi,!,  116).  Tlie fotindalJi 
for  this  rcprcscninlion  is  the  Inter  Uncstidum,  which  took  over 
Christian  and  Gicck  t'lcmcnls,  and  the  opinion  of  TcrtuJIian  thai 
GiKKttici&m  anil  GrcL-k  jibiluwphy  discussed  the  same  (luuiions  nnd 
held  the  same  opinions.  (C/.  the  thesis  ol  Hippolyiiis  in  his  PhUotih 
phumena,  or  the  Refutation  of  All  Hertsies;  see  the  Proemium,  ANF,  V, 
9  /.,  and  especially  bk.  \1I.)  Tcrlutlian,  allhough  retaining  udcoih 
sciously  the  impress  of  his  former  Stoicism,  was  violently  uppose<t  to 
philosophy,  nnti  in  his  denunciation  of  heresy  felt  that  it  was  a  powerful 
argument  againal  the  Gnosilcs  to  show  siniilarilics  between  their  teach- 
ing and  the  Greek  philosophy  he  so  heartily  d<!lc»ted.  It  is  a  brilliaot; 
work  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  rcriuUian's  style. 


1 


These  are  the  doctrines  of  mai  and  of  demons  bom  of  the" 
spirit  of  this  world's  wisdom,  for  itching  cars;  and  the  Lord, 
calling  this  foolishness,  chose  the  fouUsh  tilings  of  Uiis  worldiH 
to  the  confusion  of  philosophy  itself.    For  philosophy  is  tho^* 
materia]  of  the  world's  wisdom,  the  rash  inteipreter  of  the 
nature  and  dispensation  of  God.    Indeed,  heresies  themselveaj 
are  instigated  by  philosophy.     From  this  source  Dime  the] 
cons,  and  I  know  not  what  infinite  forms,  and  the  trinity  of] 
man  in  the  system  of  Valentinus;  he  was  of  Phito's  schooLJ 
From  this  source  came  Marcion's  better  god  ftith  all  hisj 
tranquillity;  he  came  of  the  Stoics.    Then  again  the  opinion 
that  the  soul  dies  is  held  by  the  Epicureans.    The  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  taken  from  the  united  schools  ufi 
all  philosophers.    When  matter  is  made  equal  to  God,  you] 
have  the  teaching  of  Zenu;    and  when  anything  is  allegcdj 
touching  a  £cry  god,  then  HcracUtus  comes  in.    The  samej 
subject-matter  is  discussed  over  and  over  again  by  the  her- 
etics and  the  philosophers;  the  same  arguments  arc  involved. 
Whence  and  wherefore  is  e\'il?    Whence  and  how  has  come 
man?    Besides  these  there  is  the  question  which  Valentinus] 
has  very  recently  proposed,  Whence  comes  God? 

(6)  IrerKcus,  Adv.  Bar.,  I,  23.     (MSG,  7:670.) 

Simon  Magus.    For  additional  source  material,  see  Justin  Mirtyr,  1 
Apot.  I,  36.  56.  Dial.  c.  Tryph..  ijo;   Ilippolytus.  Re}.  VI.  7a/.    Thel 
appearance  of  Simon  in  the  pseudo- Clemen  line  literature  (tranilaled 
in   ANF,    Vlll),   presents  an    intere:i[ing   historical  problem.     The 
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present  mndilion  of  invcsligition  h  rSvco  in  the  article  "Clementine 
Liteniiue"  by  J.  V.  BortlcU,  io  Emyc.  Brit,,  eleventh  ed. 

Simon  the  Somiiritan,  tlmt  nugidan  of  whom  Luke,  the 
dbciple  »nd  follower  of  the  Apostles,  says:  "But  there  vas  a 
certain  man,  Simon  by  oainc,"  etc.  [Acts  8:9-11,  ao,  21,33.] 
Since  he  did  not  put  his  faith  in  God  a  whit  more,  he 
set  himself  eagerly  to  contend  against  the  ApostJes,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  seem  to  be  a  wonderful  being,  and 
studied  with  still  greater  zeal  the  whole  range  of  magic  art, 
that  he  might  the  better  bewilder  the  multitude  of  men. 
Such  was  his  procedure  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cit-sar,  by 
whom  also  he  is  said  to  have  been  honored  with  a  statue  on 
account  of  his  magic.  This  man,  then,  w;is  glorified  by  many 
as  a  god,  and  he  taught  that  it  was  he  himself  who  appeared 
among  the  Jtvrs  as  the  Son,  but  descended  in  Samaria  as  the 
Father,  while  he  came  to  other  nations  in  the  character  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  represented  himself  as  the  loftiest  of  all 
powers,  that  it  is  he  who  is  over  all  as  the  Father,  and  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  called  whatsoever  men  might  name  him. 

Now  this  Simon  of  Samaria,  from  whom  all  heresies  derive 
their  origin,  has  as  the  material  for  his  sect  the  futlowing: 
Having  redeemed  Irom  slavery  at  Tyre,  a  city  of  Phanida,  a 
certain  woman  named  Helena,'  a  prostitute,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrjing  her  about  with  him,  declaring  that  she  was 
the  first  conctrptiun  [fnfhrdl  of  his  mind,  the  mother  of  all,  by 
whom  he  conceived  in  his  mind  to  make  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels. For  this  Ennoca,  leaping  forth  from  him  and  compre- 
hending the  wilt  of  her  father,  descended  to  the  lower  regions 
and  generated  angels  and  powers,  by  whom,  also,  he  declared 
this  world  was  made.  But  after  she  had  generated  them  she 
was  detained  by  them  through  jealousy,  because  they  were 
unwilling  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  the  progeny  of 
any  othi-r  bi-ing.  As  to  himself,  he  was  wholly  unknown  to 
them,  but  his  Enncea  was  detained  by  those  powers  and 

■  Foe  a  ilitcusaoa  ot  this  Helena,  see  Bouset,  Die  UanflfroMtmt  i<r  Gnosis, 
iffOT.PP-;;/. 
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angds  who  had  been  produced  by  her.    She  suffered  all  klnda . 
of  contumely  from  them,  so  that  she  could  not  return  upward  i 
to  her  father,  but  was  even  shut  up  in  a  human  body  and  for  j 
ages  passed  in  succession  from  one  female  body  to  another, 
as  from  one  vessel  to  another  vessel.    She  was  in  that  Helen 
on  whose  account  the  Trojan  War  was  undertaken;   where- 
fore also  Stesichorus  was  struck  blind,  because  he  cursed  her  | 
in  his  poems;    but  afterward,  when  he  had  repented  and 
written  those  verses  which  arc  called  palinodes,  in  which  he  j 
sung  her  praises,  he  saw  once  more.     Thus  passing  from 
body  to  body  and  suffering  insults  in  everj'  one  of  them,  she  i 
at  last  became  a  common  prostitute;  and  she  it  is  who  was] 
the  lost  sheep. 

For  this  purpose  he  himself  had  come,  that  he  ought  win  I 
her  first  and  free  her  from  chains,  and  confer  salvation  upon , 
men  by  making  himself  known  to  them.    For  since  the  angels  { 
ruled  the  world  poorly,  because  each  one  of  them  coveted  iho  \ 
principal  power,  he  had  come  to  mend  matters  and  had  de> 
sccnded,  been   transfigured   and   assimilated   to  powers  and 
angels,  so  that  he  might  appear  among  men  as  man,  although  ' 
he  was  not  a  man;  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  suffered 
in  Judea,  allhough  he  had  not  suffered.    Moreover,  the  proph- 
ets inspired  by  the  angds,  who  were  the  makers  of  the  world,  i 
pronounced  their  prophecies ;  for  which  reason  those  who  place  ] 
thdr  trust  In  him  and  Helena  no  longer  regard  them,  but  are] 
free  to  do  what  they  will;    for  men  ore  saved  according  to; 
his  grace,  and  not  according  to  their  righteous  works.    For ' 
deeds  are  not  righteous  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  by  mere  | 
acddent  and  Just  as  those  angds  who  made  the  world  have  { 
determined,  seeking  by  such  precepts  to  bring  men  into  bond-  ; 
age.     On  this  account  he  promised  that  the  world  should 
be  dissolved  and  that  those  who  are  his  should  be  freed  from 
the  rule  of  them  who  made  the  world. 

Thus,  then,  the  mj-stic  priests  bdonging  to  this  sect  both 
h've  profligately  and  practise  magical  arts,  cadi  one  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability.    They  use  exord&ms  and  incantations, 
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love-potions,  also,  aitd  charms,  as  well  as  those  beings  who  are 
called  "(amfliars"  [paredri]  luid  "(ircam  senders"  {omiV*- 
pompi\.  and  whatever  other  curious  arts  can  be  had  arc  eagerly 
pressed  into  their  service.  J 

(c)  iKtueuA,  Adv.  Bar.,  1,23.    (MSG,  7:673.)  I 

Tile  syitem  of  MeoaDder.    Cf.  also  Eusebius,  Utti.  Ec.,  Ill,  96. 

The  successor  of  Simon  Magus  was  Menander,  a  Samaritan 
by  birth,  who  also  became  a  perfect  adept  in  magic.  He 
aiHnns  that  the  first  power  is  unknown  to  all,  but  that  he 
himscU  b  the  person  who  has  been  sent  forth  by  the  invisible 
bdngs  as  a  saviour  for  the  salvation  of  men.  'I'he  world  was 
made  by  angels,  who,  as  he  also,  like  Simon,  saj-s,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Knnffia.  He  gives  also,  as  he  allirms,  by  means 
of  the  magic  which  be  teaches  knowledge,  so  that  one  may 
overcome  those  angels  that  made  the  world.  For  his  disciples 
obtain  the  resurrection  by  the  fact  that  they  are  i)a[>tized 
into  him,  and  they  can  die  do  more,  but  remain  immortal 
without  c^'cr  growing  old. 

(<0  Inmxus,  Adv.  liar.,  I,  26.    (MSG,  7:686.)  fl 

The  lyitrm  of  Ccrinlhus.  For  additional  source  nnatcnal,  k« 
Ireiucta,  Itl,  j,  4;  Hippolytut,  Rtf.  Vll,  33;  X,  ii;  Eusebiiu, 
Bhi.  Ec.,  UI,  18. 

Cerinthus,  again,  taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was  not 
made  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  a  power  separated  and  dis- 
tant from  that  Ruler  \principaiUal^  who  is  over  the  universe, 
aad  igtMnmt  of  the  God  who  is  above  all.  He  represented 
Jesus  as  Dot  having  been  born  of  a  xirgin,  for  this  seemed 
impossible  to  him,  but  as  ba%-ing  been  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  to  the  same  way  that  .ill  other  men  are  sons,  only  he 
was  more  righteous,  prudent,  and  wise  than  other  men.  After 
his  baptism  Christ  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
from  the  Supreme  Ruler;  and  that  then  he  proclaimed  the 
unknown  Father  and  performed  miracles.    But  at  last  Christ 
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departed  from  Jesus,  and  then  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again, 
but  Christ  remained  impassable.sinceHe  was  a  spiritual  being. 

§  32.    The  Greater  Gnostic  Systems:    Basoides  and 

Valentinus 

The  Gnostic  systems  having  most  influence  within  the 
Church  and  effect  upon  its  development  were  those  of  Basil- 
idcs  and  Valentinus.  Of  these  teachers  and  their  followers 
we  have  not  only  the  accounts  of  those  opponents  who 
attacked  principally  their  esoteric  and  most  characteristically 
Gnostic  tenets,  hut  also  fragments  and  other  remains  which 
give  a  more  favorable  impression  of  the  reli^ous  and  moral 
value  of  the  great  schools  of  Gnosticism.  In  their  "systems" 
of  vast  theogonies  and  cosmologies,  in  their  wild  mytbo- 
lo^cal  treatment  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  and  their 
dualism,  the  Church  writers  naturally  saw  at  once  their  most 
vulnerable  and  most  dangerous  element. 

(A)   The  School  oj  BasUidts 

The  school  of  Basilidcs  marks  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
Unctivcly  Hellenistic  stidium  of  Gnosticism.  Basilides,  its 
founder,  apparently  worked  first  in  the  East;  circa  130-130 
he  was  at  Alexandria.  He  was  the  first  important  Gnostic 
writer.  Of  his  Gospel,  Commentary  on  that  Gospel  in  twenty- 
four  books  {F.xeselica),aiiA  his  odes  only  fragments  remain  of 
thcsecond,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  in  the  A  ela 
Arehdai  (collected  by  Hilgenfcld,  Keizergeschichte,  207-213). 

Additional  sourcu  material:  Clement  ol  Alcxandda,  Sirom,,  II, 
3,  8,  30;  IV,  74.  36  (ANF,  ID;  Hippolytus,  «</.,  VII,  10-17:  X,  14 
(=\'n.i-iS,X,  10.ANF,  V);  Euscbius.  Hitf.  £e..  IV.  7.  Thcnccount 
of  Hip|>o1ylus  dilTura  markcLlly  from  thai  unrtuu^tis.  aiid  his quoiatJoDS 
and  references  have  been  the  subject  of  long  dispute  amoog  Kholan. 

(0)  Acta  Arehdai,  55.     (MSG,  10:1526.) 

The  Acta  Auhelai  purport  lo  he  an  account  of  a  disputation  held 
In  the  reign  of  the  EnijUTor  Prohus  fjjS-iSj)  by  Archclau*.  BiiJiup 
of  Kaskar  in  Mesopotamia,  with  Mant,  the  founder  o(  ManichjcaDism. 
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The  work  b  of  uncertain  authorship;  ii  belongs  to  the  first  part  of 
the  fourth  cenlur>'.  It  i»  the  most  im|>orlanl  source  for  the  Miini- 
cha»n  doctrine  (v.  infra,  £  54).  It  exists  only  id  a  Latin  tr&nsl»lion 
probably  from  a  Greek  original. 

Among  the  Pfrrsians  there  was  alsa  a  certain  preacher,  one 

Ba&ilides,  of  more  andent  date,  not  long  after  tb«  time  of  our 

Apostles.    Since  he  was  of  a  shrewd  disposition  himself,  and 

observed  that  at  that  time  all  other  subjects  were  preoccupied, 

he  determined  to  affirm  that  dualism  which  was  maintained 

also  by  Scythianus.    And  so,  since  he  had  nothing  to  advance 

which  he  might  call  hts  own,  he  brought  the  sayings  of  others 

before  his  adversaries.     And  all   his  books  contain  some 

matters  difficult  and  extremely  harsh.    The  thirteenth  book 

of  his  Tractates,'  however,  is  still  extant,  which  begins  thus: 

"In  writing  the  thirteenth  book  of  our  Tractates,  the  word 

of  salvation  furnished  us  with  the  necessary  and  fruitful  word. 

It  illustrates'  under  the  figure  of  a  rich  [piinciplcl  and  a  poor 

[prindplel.  a  nature  without  root  and  without  place  and  only 

supervenes  upon  things.'    This  is  the  only  topic  which  the 

book  contains."    Does  it  not,  then,  contain  a  strange  word,  as 

also  certain  persons  think?    Will  ye  not  all  be  offended  with 

the  book  itself,  of  which  this  is  the  beginning?    But  Basilides, 

rcttuning  to  the  subject,  some  five  hundred  lines  intervening,  ■ 

more  or  less,  says:  "Give  up  this  vain  and  curious  variation, 

and  let  us  rather  find  out  what  inquiries  the  Barbarians  [1.  e., 

the  Persians]  have  instituted  concerning  good  and  evil,  and 

to  what  opinions  they  have  come  on  all  these  subjects.    For 

certain  among  them  have  said  that  there  are  for  all  things 

two  beginnings  [or  principles},  to  which  they  have  referred 

good  and  evil,  holding  these  principles  are  without  beginning 

aiKl  ingcncratc;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  origins  of  things 

there  were  light  and  darkness,  which  existed  of  themselves, 

and  which  were  not  dedarcd  to  exist.*    When  these  subsisted 

■  PmbaUy  to  be  ideaUfied  wth  hb  Bxegdiat. 

*Q«By:  the  aataflmlmi  between  snod  acid  evil. 

' Vcrr  otucurc;  see  AN*K.  and  Kmiili.ji/ /ik., and  NtBnder,Cft./7uf.,  1,401. 

'Rootb,  Uc  (d.,  pnipates  u  on  emendulion,  ''declared  to  be  nadb" 
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by  themselves,  they  each  led  its  own  proper  mode  of  life 
as  it  willed  to  lead,  and  such  as  was  competent  to  it.  For 
ia  the  case  of  all  things,  what  is  proper  to  it  is  in  amity  with 
it,  and  nothing  seems  evil  to  itself.  But  after  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  after  the  darkness  contem- 
plated the  light,  then,  as  if  tired  with  a  passion  for  something 
superior,  the  darkness  rushed  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
light." 

{b)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  TV,  is.     (MSG,  8 
1 389.) 

Basiitiilea  tuught  the  transmigration  of  souls  as  an  expiration  of 
humitTiMifTcniiK.  (/.  Origcnin  Ep.nd  Rom.,\:  "HPftul],  hcsnys,  Hied 
I  Rom.  7  :  o|.  for  now  sill  bi-gan  lo  be  rcclioiied  unlo  mo.  But  Baailidcs, 
not  noticing  ihnl  ihctc  ihingx  uught  (o  be  undcratuud  uf  ihe  natuml 
law,  accx)rdiiiK  to  impious  and  foolish  fables  turns  this  apostolic  snyinji 
into  the  Pythagorean  dogma,  that  is,  attempts  to  prove  from  this 
word  of  the  Apoallc  that  souls  are  tmnstcrrcd  fnim  one  body  to 
another.  For  he  says  that  the  Aposllc  haa  said,  '1  lived  without  any 
law' — 1'.  e.,  htton  I  came  into  the  body  I  lived  in  that  sort  of  body 
which  is  Dot  undct  the  law,  t.  c,  of  beasts  and  birds." 

BasiUdes,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Exegctics,  re- 
specting those  that  arc  punished  by  mart^Tdom,  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  language:  "For  I  say  this,  Whoso- 
ever fall  under  the  afHictions  mentioned,  in  consequence  of 
unconsciously  transgressing  in  other  matters,  are  brought  lo 
this  good  end  by  the  kindnesiS  of  lUm  who  brings  about  all 
things,  though  they  are  accused  on  other  grounds;  so  that 
they  may  not  suffer  as  condemned  for  what  arc  acknowledged 
to  be  Iniquities,  nor  reproached  as  the  adulterer  or  the  mur- 
derer, but  because  they  arc  Christians;  which  will  console 
them,  ao  that  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer.  And  if  one  who 
has  not  sinned  at  all  inciu-  suffering  (a  rare  case),  yet  even 
he  wiU  not  suffer  aught  through  the  machinations  of  power, 
but  will  suffer  as  the  child  which  seems  not  to  have  ^Qned 
would  suffer."  Then  further  on  he  adds:  "As,  then,  the 
child  which  has  not  sinned  before,  nor  actually  committed 
sin,  but  has  in  itself  that  which  committed  sin,  when  sub- 
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Jccted   to  suffering  is  benefited,  reaping  the  ad%-antage  of 
many  difficulties;  so,  also,  although  a  perfect  man  may  not 
have  sinned  in  act,  and  yet  endures  afSictions,  he  suffers 
»milarly  with  the  child.    Haxing  within  him  the  sinful  prin- 
ciple, but  not  embracing   the   opportunity  of   committing 
^n,  he  does  not  sin;  so  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  to  him  as 
not  ha\ing  ^nned.    For  as  he  who  wishes  to  commit  adultery 
is  an  adulterer,  although  he  fails  to  commit  adultery,  and  he 
who  wishes  to  commit  murder  is  a  murderer,  although  he  It 
t^unablc  to  kill;  so,  also,  if  I  see  the  man  without  sin,  whom  I 
refer  to,  sufTenng,  though  he  have  done  nothing  bad,  I  should 
call  him  bad  on  account  of  the  wish  to  sin.    For  I  will  affirm 
[•nything  rather  than  call  Providence  evil."    Then,  In  contin- 
I'lution,  he  saj-s  expressly  concerning  the  I-ord,  as  concerning 
rmui:    "If.  then,  passing  from  all  these  obaen-ations,  you  were 
to  proceed  to  put  me  to  shame  by  saying,  perchance  jmpcr- 
|,«(mating  certjiin  parties,  This  man  has  then  sinned,  for  this 
>  man  has  suffered;    if  you  permit,  I  vrill  say.    He  has  not 
sinned,  but  was  like  a  cliild  suffering.    If  you  insist  more 
urgently,  I  would  say.  That  the  man  you  name  is  man,  but 
God  is  righteous,  'for  no  one  is  pure.'  as  one  said,  'from 
fpollution.'"    But  the  h>'pothcsis  of  Basilidos  sa}^!  tliat  the 
[«ou],  ba\'ing  sinned  before  in  another  life,  endures  punish- 
[ment  in  this — the  elect  soul  with  honor  by  martyrdom,  the 
'other  purged  by  appropriate  punishment. 

(c)  Ireneus,  Adv.  liar.,  I,  i^iyf.     (MSG,  7:675.) 

The  system  of  Dasilidcs,  as  presented  by  Iicneus,  i*  dualitlic  and 
[cnuuuiloaisi;  with  li  is  10  be  compared  the  prcsenlalion  of  the  sys- 
Flcm  by  Hippolyiut  in  hi*  PhihsopJiutrtfim,  where  il  appears  as 
cvolulionaty  and  panthdBlic.  The  trend  of  prucnl  opinion  appcani 
lu  be  that  the  account  given  by  Irenieiis  U  more  cuiicci,  or,  at  l<-ast,  i» 
rcsriter.  Tbe  following  account  has  all  the  nppcnmncc  of  having  beea 
f taken  front  an  ori^nol  aourcc  (c/.  Hilgcnfcld,  KttitfgtsckUhlt,  193, 
tioS).  Il  represcnls  tbc  esoteric  and  more  distinctively  Gnostic  teaching 
'  of  the  school. 

9 

Ch.  3.    Basilides,  to  appear  to  ha\'tf  discovered  something 
more  sublime  and  plausible,  giv^  an -qHrnciuie  development 
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to  his  doctrine.  He  declares  that  in  the  bcgitmiiig  tlie  Nous 
was  born  of  the  unborn  Father,  that  from  him  in  turn  was 
bom  the  Logos,  tlien  frum  the  Logos  the  Phronesis,  from  the 
Phronesis  Sophia  and  D>Tiamis,  and  from  Dynamis  and 
Sophia  tlie  powers  and  principalities  and  angels,  whom  he 
calls  the  &rst;  and  that  by  these  the  lirst  heaven  was  made. 
Then  by  emanation  from  these  others  were  formed,  and  these 
created  another  heaven  similar  to  the  first.  And  in  like 
manner,  when  still  others  had  been  formed  by  emanations 
from  these,  corresponding  to  those  who  were  over  them,  they 
framed  another  third  heaven;  and  from  this  tliird  heaven 
downward  there  was  a  fourth  succession  of  descendants;  and 
so  on,  in  the  same  manner,  they  say  that  other  and  still  other 
princes  and  angels  were  formed,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  heavens.  Wherefore  the  year  contained  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  in  conformity  with  the  number  of  the  heavens, 

Ch.  4.  The  angels  occupying  the  lowest  heaven,  that, 
namely,  which  is  visible  to  us,  created  all  those  things  which 
are  in  the  world,  and  made  allotments  among  themselves  oi 
the  earth,  and  of  those  nations  which  arc  upon  it.  The  chief 
of  them  is  he  who  is  Uiougitt  to  be  the  Cod  of  the  Jews. 
Inasmuch  as  he  wished  to  make  the  other  nations  subject  to 
his  own  people,  the  Jews,  all  the  other  princes  resisted  and 
opposed  him.  Wherefore  all  other  nations  were  hostile  to 
his  nation.  But  the  unbegotten  and  nameless  Fatlier,  seeing 
their  ruin,  sent  his  own  lirst-bcgottcn  Nous,  for  he  it  is 
who  is  called  Christ,  to  set  free  from  the  power  of  those  who 
made  the  world  them  that  believe  in  him.  He  therefore 
appeared  on  earth  as  a  man  to  the  nations  of  those  powers 
and  wrought  miracles.  Wherefore  he  did  not  himself  suffer 
death,  but  Simon,  a  certain  Cyrenian,  was  compelled  and 
bore  the  cross  in  his  stead;  and  this  latter  was  transfigured 
by  him  that  he  might  be  thought  to  be  Jesus  and  was  crucified 
through  ignoranci."  and  error;  but  Jesus  himself  took  the  form 
of  Simon  and  stood  by  and  derided  him.  For  as  he  is  an 
incorporeal  power  and  the  Nous  of  the  unborn  Father,  he 
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trangfigured  Kimsdf  at  pleasure,  and  so  ascended  to  him  who 
had  sent  him,  deriding  them,  inaitmucb  as  he  could  aot  be 
held,  and  was  invisible  to  all.  Those,  then,  who  know  these 
things  have  been  freed  from  tlic  princes  who  made  the  world; 
so  that  it  b  not  necessar>'  to  confess  him  who  was  crucified, 
but  him  who  came  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  was  thought 
to  have  been  crucified,  and  was  called  Jesus,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Father,  that  by  this  dispensation  he  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  makers  of  the  world.  Therefore,  Basilides 
saj-s  that  if  any  one  confesses  the  crudficd,  he  is  still  a  slave, 
under  the  power  of  those  who  made  our  bodies;  but  whoever 
denies  him  has  been  frcicd  from  these  beings  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  unknown  Father. 

Ch.  5.  Salvation  is  only  of  the  sou),  for  the  body  is  by 
nature  corruptible.  He  says,  also,  that  even  the  prophecies 
were  derived  from  those  princes  who  made  the  world,  but 
the  law  was  espedalty  given  by  their  chief,  who  led  the  people 
out  of  the  land  of  Egj'pt.     He  attaches  no  importance  to 

[meats  offered  to  idols,  thinks  them  of  no  consequence,  but 
makes  use  of  them  without  hesitation.  He  holds,  also,  the 
use  of  other  things  as  indi0erent,  and  also  every  kind  of  lust. 
These  men,  furthermore,  use  magic,  images,  incantations, 
Invocations,  and  every  other  kind  of  curious  arts.  Coining 
abo  certain  names  as  If  they  were  those  of  the  angels,  they 

fusert  that  some  of  these  belong  lu  the  I'lrst,  others  to  the 
second,  heaven;  and  then  they  strive  to  set  forth  the  names, 
principles,  angi-ls,  powt-rs,  of  tlie  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
imagined  heavens.    They  also  affirm  that  the  name  in  which 

rthe  Saviour  ascended  and  descended  Is  Caulacau.' 

Ch.  6.  He,  then,  who  has  learned  these  things,  and  known 
ad  the  angels  and  their  causeii,  is  rendered  in\'i»ible  and 
incomprehensible  to  the  angels  and  powers,  c^'cn  as  Caulacau 
also  was.    And  as  the  Son  was  unknown  to  all,  so  must  they 

[  also  be  known  by  no  one;  but  while  they  know  all  and  pass 

■A  mynk  niunc:  it  b  tbc  Hebrew  tor  "Uik  upon  tiae,"  tecW  1$:  to.  It 
Mwoa  mm  or  nile. 
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through  all,  they  themselves  remaui  invisible  and  unknown 
to  all;  for  "Do  thou,"  they  say,  "know  all,  but  let  nobody 
know  thee."  For  this  reason,  persons  of  such  a  persuasion 
are  also  ready  to  recant,  yea,  rather,  it  is  impossible  thai  they 
shoiJd  suffer  on  account  of  a  mere  name,  since  thcj'  arc  alike 
to  all.  The  multitude,  howe\'er,  cannot  understand  these 
matters,  but  only  one  out  of  a  thousand,  or  two  out  of  ten 
thousand.  They  declare  that  they  are  no  longer  Jews,  and 
that  they  are  not  yet  Christians;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all 
fitting  tn  speak  openly  of  their  mysteries,  but  right  to  keep 
thcra  secret  by  preserving  alcnce. 

Ch.  7.  They  make  out  the  local  position  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  heavens  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  math- 
ematicians. For,  accepting  the  theorems  of  the  Utter,  they 
have  transferred  them  to  their  own  style  of  doctrine.  They 
hold  that  their  chief  is  Abrajca.s  [or  Abrasax);  and  on  this 
account  that  the  word  contains  in  itself  the  numbers  amount- 
ing to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

OB)     The  School  of  Vaientinus 

The  Valcntinians  were  the  most  important  of  all  the  Gnos- 
tics closely  connected  wiUi  the  Church.  The  school  had  many 
adherents  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  its  lead- 
ing teachers  were  men  of  culture  and  literary  ability,  and  the 
S£z\.  maintained  itself  a  long  time.  Vaientinus  himself  was 
a  native  of  Egypt,  and  probably  educated  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  may  have  come  under  the  influence  of  fiasilidcs. 
He  taught  his  own  system  chiefly  at  Rome  c.  140-c.  160. 
I  The  great  work  of  Ircnaeus  against  the  Gnostics,  although 
having  all  Gnostics  in  view,  especially  deals  with  the  Valen- 
tinians  in  thdr  various  forms,  because  Iremcus  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  who  refutes  their  system  refutes  all  {cf.  A<h. 
Bar.,  IV,  praj.,  a).  It  is  diflUcult  to  reconstruct  with  cer- 
tainty the  esoteric  system  of  Vaientinus  as  distinguished  from 
possibly  later  developments  of  the  school,  as  Irenaeus,  the 
principal  authority,  follows  not  only  Vaientinus,  but  Ptolo- 
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in«is  and  others,  in  describing  the  system.  The  following 
S4;lcctioa  of  sources  gives  fragments  of  the  letters  and  other 
writings  of  Valentinus  himself  as  preserved  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  passages  from  Ircnarus  bringing  out  distinctive 
features  of  the  s>'steni,  and  the  important  letter  of  Ptt^omanis 
lo  Flora,  one  of  the  very  few  extant  writings  of  the  Gnoetics 
of  an  early  date.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  exoteric  teaching  of  the  school. 

AdditioDal  source  material:  The  principal  authority  for  the  system 
of  the  ValcRltniaiu  b  Ircnxun,  Adv.  tiar..  Lib.  I  (ANF),  nee  alwo 
llippolyttts,Xr/M(.,  Vl,  i4-.)i  (ANF);  "Tbc  Hymnof  thcSoul,"  from 
the  Am  of  TkotMS,  trans,  by  A.  A.  Bcvan.  Texts  and  Studiet,  III, 
Cainbridfic  1897;  The  Fratmfnit  of  llttcuUoit,  tranx.  by  A.  K.  JJurke, 
r«*  and  Siudiet.  1,  Cambridge,  i8ot ;  sec  also  ANF.  IX,  indw,  p.  ja6, 
I.  p.,  Beradtan.  I'he  Excerpia  Thtcdeli  contained  in  ANF,  VIJI,  are 
realty  tlie  Exttrpta  Propketka,  another  collection,  idcnlilied  with  the 
EMerpia  Tkeodoli  by  mbtake  of  the  editor  of  the  American  edition, 
A.  C.  Coxe  (oD  the  ExctrplJ,  sec  Zaho,  Ititiery  af  ike  Canon  0}  Iht  Nev 

(a)  acmcntof  Alexandria,  5/r<?M.,  IV,  13.    (MSG,8  :  1296.) 

The  following  piassages  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  same  homily  of 
Valentinus.  The  pneumalics  are  naturally  immortal,  but  have  assumed 
mortality  to  overcome  il.  Death  is  the  work  of  the  imperfect  Dcmi- 
urge.  The  concluding  portion,  which  is  very  obscure,  docs  not  fit 
wdl  into  the  Valentinian  system.    Cf-  Hilgcnfcld,  op.  cil.,  p.  30a 

Valentinian  in  a  homily  writes  in  these  words:  "Ye  are 
originaDy  immortal,  and  ye  are  children  of  eternal  life,  and  ye 
denred  to  have  deatli  distributed  to  you,  that  ye  may  spend 
and  la%'ish  it,  and  that  death  may  die  in  you  and  by  you;  for 
when  ye  dissolve  the  world,  and  are  not  yourselves  dissolved, 
ye  have  dominion  over  creation  and  all  corruption." '  For 
he  also,  similarly  with  Ba^des,  supposes  a  class  sa\'ed  by 
nature  [t.  t.,  the  pneumatics,  p.  infra],  and  that  this  different 
nee  bas  come  hither  to  us  from  above  for  the  abolition  of 
death,  and  that  the  origin  of  death  is  the  work  of  the  Creator 

'QT.  iW  dectftna  of  Kdempttnn  tming  the  Klatcouan*.  a  branch  of  tlie  Val- 
ia  bwunis,  Ji4*.  Uar.,  1,  11$. 
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of  the  world.  Wherefore,  also,  he  thus  expounds  that  Scrii>- 
ture,  "No  one  shajl  see  the  face  of  God  and  live"  [Ejt.  33 ;  ao], 
as  if  He  were  the  cause  of  death.  Respecting  this  God,  he 
makes  those  allusions,  when  writing,  in  these  expressions:  "As 
much  as  the  image  Is  inferior  to  the  IKHng  face,  so  much  is  the 
world  Inferior  to  the  living  Eon.  What  is,  then,  the  cause  of 
the  image?  It  is  the  majesty  of  the  face,  which  exhibits  the 
figure  to  the  painter,  to  be  honored  by  his  name;  for  the 
form  is  not  found  exactly  to  the  life,  but  the  name  supplies 
what  is  wanting  In  that  which  is  formed.  The  invisibility 
of  God  co-operates  aLso  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  of  that  which 
has  been  fashioned."  For  the  Demiurge,  called  God  and  Fa- 
ther, he  designated  the  image  and  prophet  of  the  true  God, 
as  the  Painter,  and  Wisdom,  whose  image,  which  is  formed, 
is  to  the  glory  of  the  in%'isiblc  One;  since  the  things  which 
proceed  from  a  pair  [s>'zygy]  are  complements  [pleromata], 
and  those  which  proceed  from  one  arc  images.  But  since  what 
is  seen  is  no  part  of  Him,  the  soul  [psyclie]  comes  from  what 
is  intermediate,  and  b  different;  and  this  Is  the  inspiration 
of  the  different  spirit.  And  generally  what  is  breathed  into 
the  soul,  which  is  the  image  of  the  spirit  [pneuma],  and  in 
general,  what  is  said  of  the  Demiurge,  who  was  made  accord- 
ing to  the  unage,  they  say  was  foretold  by  a  sensible  image 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  respecting  the  origin  of  man;  and  the 
likeness  they  transfer  to  themselves,  teaching  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  different  spirit  was  made,  unknown  to  the  Demi- 
urge. 

(ft)  Gemcnt  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  IT,  20.    (MSG,  8  :  1057.) 

According  to  Basilidcs,  the  various  passions  of  the  soul  were  00  orig- 
inal pttfW  of  Ihe  soul,  but  uppcmlagei  to  lh<  soul.  "They  were  in  e*- 
jicnce  certain  spirits  altarheii  to  t  he  rational  soul,  through  some  onginal 
pcrturbalion  and  confusion;  and  that  again,  other  bastard  and  heter- 
ogeneous natures  of  spirits  grow  onto  them,  like  that  of  the  vo\t,  the 
ape. the  lion.snd  the  goat,  whose  properties,  showing  themselves  around 
the  soul,  tbey  say,  assimilate  the  lusts  of  the  soul  to  the  Hkcneu 
of  these  anintftls."  See  the  whole  passage  immediately  preceding 
the  (ollowing  fragment.     The  fragment  cin  best  be  understood  by  re(- 
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cram  to  the  preseniniton  of  the  fysicm  by  W.  Boiusct  in  Encyc.  Bril., 
clcvealli  cd.,  an.  "Builidcs." 

Valcntinus,  too,  in  a  letter  to  certain  people,  writes  in  these 
very  words  respecting  the  appendages:  "There  is  One  good, 
by  whose  presence  is  the  manifestation,  which  is  by  the  Son, 
and  by  ffim  alone  can  the  heart  become  pure,  by  the  expulsion 
of  every  evil  spirit  from  tbe  heart;  for  the  multitude  of 
spirits  dwelling  in  it  do  not  suffer  it  to  be  pure;  but  each  of 
them  perfonns  his  own  deeds,  insulting  it  oft  with  unseemly 
lusts.  And  the  heart  seems  to  be  treated  somcvs'hat  like  a 
caravansary.  For  the  latter  has  holes  and  ruts  made  in  it, 
and  is  often  £Ucd  with  filthy  dung;  men  lining  filthily  in  it, 
and  taking  do  care  for  the  place  as  belonging  to  others.  So 
fares  it  with  the  heart  as  long  as  there  is  no  thought  taken 
for  it,  being  unclean  and  the  abode  of  demons  many.  But 
when  the  only  good  Father  visits  it,  it  is  sanctified  and  gleams 
with  light.  And  he  who  possesses  such  a  heart  is  so  blessed 
that  he  shall  see  God." 

(c)  acracnt  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  U,  8.    (MSG,  S  :97!.) 

The  icttchind  in  the  loltowing  paK»ii)tc  allnchcs  itxvlf  to  the  text, 
"  The  fear  of  Cod  is  iho  bcKinning  of  wisdom  "  (cf.  Prov.  i  :  7).  Com- 
pttxe  with  It  licasiu,  AJc.  Hxr.,  1,  jo:  0. 

Here  the  followers  of  Basilidcs,  interpreting  this  expression 
|Prov.  f :;]  say  that  "the  Archon,  having  heard  the  spcL-ch 
of  the  Spirit,  who  was  being  minbtercd  to,  was  struck  with 
amazement  both  with  the  voice  and  the  vision,  having  had 
glad  tidings  bc}'ond  bis  hopes  announced  to  him;  and  that 
hb  amazaneDt  was  called  fear,  which  became  the  origin  of 
wisdom,  which  distinguishes  classes,  and  discriminates,  and 
perfects,  and  restores.  For  not  the  world  alone,  but  also 
the  election.  He  that  is  over  all  has  set  apart  and  sent  forth." 

And  \''alcnlintis  appears  also  in  an  epistle  to  have  adopted 
such  %*iews.  For  he  writes  in  these  very  words:  "And  as 
terror  fdl  on  the  angels  at  this  creature,  because  he  uttered 
things  greater  than  proceeds  from  his  formation,  by  reason 
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of  the  being  in  him  who  had  in%-isibly  communicated  a  germ 
of  the  supcraal  essence,  and  who  spoke  with  free  utterance; 
so,  also,  among  the  tribes  of  men  in  the  world  the  works  of 
men  became  terrors  to  those  who  made  them — as,  for  exam- 
ple, images  and  statues.  And  the  hands  of  all  fashion  things 
to  bear  the  image  of  God;  for  Adam,  (ormed  into  the  name  of 
man,  inspired  the  dread  attaching  to  the  pre-existing  man,  as 
having  his  being  tn  him;  and  they  were  terror-stricken  and 
speedOy  marred  the  work." 

(d)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  5/r(»n.,m.  7.    CMSG,8  :  1151.) 

The  Docctiam  of  Valtrniiiiua  comes  out  in  ihc  following.  Il  Is  to 
be  noted  thai  Clement  not  only  docs  not  controvert  ihc  poulion  taken 
by  the  Gnostic  as  to  the  reality  of  the  bodily  funaiona  of  Jcaus,  but 
in  his  own  person  mokes  iUmost  the  suroe  Assertions  {cf.  Strom.,  VI,  9). 
He  might  indeed  csll  himself,  as  he  does  in  this  latter  passafic,  a 
Gnostic  in  the  sense  of  the  true  or  Christian  Gnostic,  but  he  comes 
very  close  to  the  position  of  (be  non-Christian  Gnostic 

Valentinus  in  an  epistle  to  Agathopous  says:  "Since  He 
endured  all  things,  and  was  continent  (i.  e.,  self-controUed), 
Jesus,  accordingly,  obtained  for  Himself  divinity.  He  ate  and 
drank  in  a  pcctiliar  manner,  not  giving  forth  His  food.  Such 
Hps  the  power  of  His  continence  [self-control]  that  the  food 
was  not  corrupted  in  Him,  because  He  himself  was  without 
corruption." 

(c)  Ircnxus,  Adv.  Bar.,  I,  7,  15;  I,  8,  aj.  (MSG,*;  :5i7, 
S>8.) 

The  division  of  mankind  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  nature 
and  consequent  capacity  for  salvation,  is  characteristic  of  the  Valcn- 
tinian  Gnosticism.  The  other  Coosllcs  divided  mankind  into  t»-o 
classes:  those  raiMibIc  of  snlvnlion,  or  the  pnenmaiira.  or  Gnostics, 
and  those  who  perish  in  the  final  destruction  of  material  existence,  or 
the  bylics.  Valentinus  avails  himself  of  the  notion  of  the  trichotomy  of 
human  nnlure,  and  gives  a  place  for  the  bulk  of  Christians,  those 
who  did  not  embrace  Gnosticism;  </,  Ireiiacus,  ihid.,  I,  6.  Valentinus 
remained  long  nilhin  the  Church,  ncco  m  modal  in  r  his  teaching  as 
far  u  possible,  and  in  its  esoteric  side  very  fully,  to  the  cunent  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  The  doctrine  as  to  the  psychics,  capable  of  a 
limited  salvation,  appears  to  be  a  part  of  this  accommodatioo. 
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I.  7,  5-  The  Valentinians  conceive  of  three  kinds  of  men: 
the  pneumatic  (or  sfMntual],  the  choic  [or  material],'  and  the 
psychic  [or  ajiimsl];  such  were  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  These 
three  natures  arc  no  longer  in  one  person,  but  in  the  race. 
The  material  goes  to  destruction.  The  animal,  if  it  chooses 
the  better  part,  finds  repose  in  an  intermediate  place;  but  if 
it  cho<K>4:s  the  worst:,  it,  too,  goes  to  the  same  [destruction]. 
But  they  assert  that  the  spiritual  principles,  whatever  Aca- 
moth  has  sown,  being  disciplined  and  nourished  here  from 
that  time  until  now  in  righteous  souls,  because  they  were 
sent  fortli  weak,  at  last  attain  perfection  and  shall  be  given 
as  brides*  to  the  angels  of  the  Saviour,  but  their  animal  souls 
necessarily  rest  forever  with  the  Demiurge  in  the  interme- 
diate place.  And  again  subdi%id!ng  the  animal  souls  them- 
selves, they  say  that  some  are  by  nature  good  oiid  others  arc 
by  oAture  evil.  The  good  are  those  who  become  capable  of 
rccdving  the  seed;  the  evil  by  nature,  those  who  are  never 
able  to  receive  that  seed. 

I,  8,  33.  The  parable  of  the  leaven  which  the  woman  is 
said  to  have  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  they  declare  mani- 
fests the  three  kinds  of  men:  pneumatic,  psychic,  and  the 
choic,  but  the  leaven  denoted  Llie  Sa\'iour  himself.  Paul 
also  very  plainly  set  forth  the  choic,  the  psychic,  and  the 
pneumatic,  saying  in  one  place:  "As  is  tlie  earthy  [choic]  such 
are  they  also  l^t  arc  earthy"  [I  Cor.  15  :  4S];  and  in  another 
place,  "He  that  is  sjiiritual  [pneumatic]  judgcth  alt  things" 
P  Cor.  2  :  14].  And  the  passage,  "The  animal  man  recdveth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit"  [I  Cor.  a  :  15],  lliey  afErm  was 
spoken  concerning  the  Demiurge,  who,  being  psychic,  knew 
neither  his  mother,  who  was  s[Mritual,  nor  her  seed,  nor  the 
Eons  in  the  pleroma. 

(/)  Irenieus,  Ads.  liar.,  I,  i.    (MSG,  7  :445/.) 

The  follomoK  piusaj[c  appears,  rrom  the  context,  to  hnvc  been 
■litlcn  with  the  teaching  of  Ptolomicus  especially  iii  mind.    It  should 

'(kneraity  x|Ml[rn  of  »«  liylics. 

*CJ.  introductory  note  to  iuUowiog  Klectioo, 
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be  compared  with  the  account  further  on  JD  tbe  sainc  book,  I,  ii:  I-3.J 
The  tyxygieA  ace  characteristic  of  the  \'alenliniun  tenching,  and  tbe  | 
symbolism  of  ntcirnHSc  pUys  an  imporlam  part  in  the  "system"  of  I 
njl  the  ValcntliiiaDS.     In  ihc  words  of  Duchesne  (Bisl.  anci<titit  Je 
t't^ise,  sixlh  cd.,  p.  i?'):  " ValcnIiniAii  Gnosticism  is  from  one  end 
to  the  other  a  'marriage  Gnosticism.'    From  tbe  moat  ubalruct  origins  J 
of  being  to  ibeir  end,  there  ate  only  syzygics,  marriages,  and  genera-] 
dons."     For  the  connection  between   these  conceptions  and  aniU 
DomiKnism,  see  Iretiicui,  Adv.  Hot.,  I,  6  :  j/.     For  their  sncramentsl  1 
application,  j£jJ.,t,ai :  3.  Cf.l,  13  ;  j, a  passage  which  seems  10  bdoogj 
to  the  sacrament  of  tbe  bridal  chamber. 

They  (the  ValcnUnians|  say  that  in  the  invisible  and  TneT^ 

fable  heights  above  there  exists  a  certain  perfect,  pre-existcnt 

Eon,  and  him  they  call  Proarchc,  Propator,  and  Bythos;  ^M 

and  that  he  is  invisible  and  that  nothing  is  able  to  comprehend 

him.    Since  be  is  comprehended  by  no  one,  and  is  invisible,  ^J 

eternal,  and  tmbegolten,  he  was  in  silence  and  profound  (]ui-^^ 

esccncc  in  the  boimdlcss  ages.    There  existed  along  with  him 

Ennoca,  whom  they  call  Charis  and  Sige.    And  at  a  certain 

lime  this  Bythos  determined  to  send  forth  from  himself  tbe 

beginnings  of  all  things,  and  just  us  seed  he  wished  to  send 

forth  this  emanation,  and  he  deposited  it  in  the  womb  of  her 

who  was  with  him,  even  of  Sige.    She  then  received  this  seed, 

and  becoming  pregnant,  generated   Nous,  who  was  both 

amilar  and  equal  to  him  who  had  sent  him  forth '  and  alone 

comprehended  his  father's  greatness.    This  Nous  they  also 

call  Monogcnes  and  Father  and  the  Beginning  of  all  Things. 

Along  with  him  was  also  sent  forth  Aletheia;    and  these 

four  constituted    the  first  and   first-begotten  Pythagorean 

Tetrad,  which  also  they  denominate  the  root  of  all  things. 

For  there  are  first  Bythos  and  Stgc,  and  then  Nous  and 

Aletbcia.     And  Monogenes,  when  he  perceived   for  what 

purpose  he  had  been  sent  forth,  also   himself  sent  forth 

Logos  and  Zue,  being  the  father  of  all  those  who  are  to  come 

after  him,  and  the  bcgituiing  and  fashioning  of  the  entire 

'  The  term  used  for  a  sendinj;  brtli  ia  tift&tXt.  or  enianatlon,  and  la  con- 
Klnntly  uscrl  in  GnoilkJini;  hence  the  ohjcdtcm  on  the  port  of  the  maJoHt/ 
of  Christian  thi^ulxgluiis  to  Ihe  use  «f  the  vma  In  describing  the  rcloliooi  o( 
the  members  o(  the  Tiioity. 
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picroma.  From  Logos  and  Zoe  were  sent  forth,  by  a  conjuno 
tion,  Anlhropos  and  Ecclesia,  and  thus  were  Jormcd  thefirst- 
begotlcn  Ogdoad,  the  root  and  substance  of  all  things,  called 
among  Ihem  by  four  names;  namely,  Bythos,  Nous,  Logos, 
and  AnLbropos.  For  each  of  these  is  at  once  masculine  and 
feminine,  as  follows:  Propator  was  united  by  a  conjunction 
with  his  Enntra,  then  Monogenes  {/.  e.,  Nous)  with  Aietheia, 
Logos  with  Zoc,  Anthropos  with  Ecclesia. 

(f)  Ptoloroaeus,  Eptstula  ad  Floram,  ap.  Eplphanius,  Pan- 
orion.  Oar.  XXXm,  3.    Ed.  Ochlcr,  1859.    (MSG.  41  :  557.) 

Ptolofiuras  WM  possibly  the  most  important  disciple  of  \'alenl{DU3, 
aod  the  one  to  whom  Irenorus  is  most  inilubted  (or  his  first-hand  knowl- 
cdce  of  the  leachinK  of  [he  sect  of  the  Vnlcnlinians.  Of  his  writings 
have  been  pm»crved,  in  addition  to  numerous  brief  fragment*,  a  con- 
necicd  pdssage  of  tome  length,  Apparently  from  a  oummcntary  on  the 
Protofue  Of  (he  Gospel  of  St.  John  (see  Iichkus,  Adt.  Bter.,  I,  8 :  $), 
tod  ibe  Epbtle  to  Flora.  The  commentary  is  distinctly  a  put  of  the 
cMleric  mchjnjc,  the  epistle  is  as  dearly  exoteric. 

That  many  have  not '  received  the  Law  given  by  Moses, 
my  dear  sister  Flora,  without  recognizing  either  its  funda- 
mental ideas  or  its  precepts,  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  you, 
I  believe,  if  you  become  acquainted  with  the  different  \'iew3 
regarding  the  same.  For  some  [i.  e.,  the  Church]  say  that 
it  was  commanded  by  God  and  the  Father;  but  others  [).  e., 
the  Mardonites],  taking  the  opposite  direction,  affirm  that 
it  was  conunandcd  by  an  oppO!ung  and  injurious  dc\'il,  and 
Ihey  attribute  to  him  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  say 
that  he  is  the  Father  and  Creator.  But  such  as  teach  such 
doctrine  are  altogether  deceived,  and  each  of  them  strays 
from  the  truth  of  what  ties  before  him.  For  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  given  by  the  perfect  God  and  Father,  because 
it  is  itself  imperfect,  and  it  needs  to  be  completed  \cf.  Matt. 
5  ;  17).  and  it  has  precepts  not  consonant  with  the  nature  and 
mind  of  God;  neither  is  the  Law  to  be  attributed  to  the  wick- 

■Tbb  MgktJvc  Mcms  to  spoil  ilic  sense  of  die  pwsagc,  and  is  otnittod  in 
•MM  cditfeai. 
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edness  of  the  adversary,  whose  characteristic  is  to  do  wrong. 
Such  do  not  know  what  was  spoken  by  the  Saviour,  that  a 
dty  or  a  house  divided  against  itself  CAnnot  stand,  as  our 
SaWour  has  shown  us.  And  besides,  the  Apostle  says  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  Hts  work  (aU  things  were  made 
by  Him  and  without  Him  nothing  was  made),  refuting  the  un- 
substantial wisdom  of  lying  men,  the  work  not  of  a  god  work- 
ing ruin,  but  a  just  one  who  hates  wickedness.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  rash  men  who  do  not  understand  the  cause  of  the 
providence  of  the  Creator  [Demiurge]  and  have  lost  the  eyes 
not  only  of  their  soul,  but  of  their  body.  How  far,  therefore, 
such  wander  from  the  way  of  truth  is  evident  to  you  from 
what  has  been  said.  But  each  of  these  is  induced  by  some- 
thing peculiar  to  himself  to  think  thus,  some  by  ignorance 
of  the  God  of  righteousness:  others  by  ignorance  of  the  Father 
of  all,  whom  the  Only  One  who  knew  Him  alone  revealed  when 
He  came.  To  us  it  has  been  reserved  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  making  manifest  to  you  the  ideas  of  both  of  these,  and  to 
investigate  carefully  this  Law,  whence  anything  is,  and  the  , 
law-giver  by  whom  it  was  commanded,  bringing  proofs  of^| 
what  shall  be  said  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  by  which  ^^ 
alone  one  can  be  led  without  error  to  the  knowledge  of  things. 
First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  known  that  the  entire  Law  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses  was  not  given  by  one^I  mean  not 
by  God  alone;  but  some  of  its  precepts  were  given  by  men, 
and  the  words  of  the  Saviour  teach  us  to  divide  it  Into  three 
parts.  For  He  attributes  some  of  It  to  God  himself  and  Hts 
law-giving,  and  some  to  Moses,  not  in  the  sense  that  God 
gave  laws  through  him,  but  in  the  sense  that  Moses,  impelled 
by  his  own  spirit,  set  down  some  things  as  laws;  and  Ho 
attributes  some  things  to  the  elders  of  the  people,  who  first 
discovered  certain  commandments  of  their  own  and  then 
inserted  them.  How  this  was  so  j-ou  clearly  learn  from  the 
words  of  the  Saviour.  Somewhere  the  Saviour  was  convers- 
ing with  the  people,  who  disputed  with  Him  about  divorce, 
that  it  was  allowed  in  the  Law,  and  He  said  to  them:  M 
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on  account  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  permitted  a  man  to 
divorce  his  wife;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  For 
God,  said  He,  joined  this  bond,  and  what  the  Lord  joined 
together  let  not  man,  He  said,  put  asunder.  He  therefore 
pointed  out  one  law  that  forbids  a  woman  to  be  separated 
from  her  husband,  which  was  of  God,  and  another,  which  vtas 
of  Moses,  that  allows,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
bwts,  the  bond  to  be  dissolved.  And  accordingly,  Muses  gives 
a  law  opposed  to  God,  for  it  is  opposed  to  the  law  forbidding 
divorce.  But  if  we  consider  carefully  the  mind  of  Moses, 
according  to  which  he  thus  iL-gislated,  we  shall  find  that  he 
did  not  do  this  of  his  own  mere  choice,  but  by  constraint 
because  of  the  weakness  of  those  to  whom  he  was  giving  the 
law.  For  since  they  were  not  able  to  observe  that  precept 
of  God  by  which  it  was  not  permitted  them  to  cast  forth 
their  wives,  with  whom  some  of  them  lived  unhappily,  and 
because  of  this  they  were  in  danger  of  falling  sliU  more  into 
unrighteousness,  and  from  that  Into  utter  ruin,  Moses, 
Intending  to  avoid  this  unhappy  result,  because  they  were 
in  danger  of  ruin,  gave  a  certain  second  law,  according  to 
drcumstances  less  evil,  in  place  of  the  better;  and  by  his  own 
authority  gave  the  law  of  divorce  lo  them,  that  if  they  could 
not  keep  that  they  might  keep  this,  and  should  not  fall  into 
unrighteousness  and  wickedness  by  which  complete  ruin 
should  overtake  them.  ThLs  was  his  purpose  in  as  far  as  he 
h  found  giving  laws  contrary  to  God.  That  thus  the  hiw 
of  Moses  is  shown  to  be  other  than  the  Law  of  God  is  indis- 
putable, if  we  have  shown  it  in  one  instance. 

And  as  to  there  being  certain  traditions  of  the  ciders  which 
have  been  incorporated  la  the  Law,  the  Saviour  shows  this  also. 
For  God,  said  He,  commanded:  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  it  may  be  well  with  Ihcc.  But  ye,  He  said, 
addressing  the  elders,  have  said:  It  is  a  gift  to  God,  that  by 
which  ye  might  be  profited  by  me,  and  yc  annul  tlie  law  of 
God  by  the  traditions  of  your  elders.  And  this  very  thing 
Isaiah  declared  when  he  said:   This  people  honor  me  with 
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their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me,  vainly  do  they  wor- 
ship me,  teaching  the  doctrines  and  commandment  of  men  [cf. 
Matt.  15:4-9.]  Clearly,  then,  from  these  things  it  is  shown 
that  this  whole  Law  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts.  And  in 
it  we  find  laws  given  by  Moses,  by  the  ciders,  and  by  God; 
and  this  division  of  the  whole  Law  as  we  have  made  it,  has 
shown  the  real  truth  as  to  the  Law. 

But  one  portion  of  the  Law,  that  which  is  from  God,  Is 
ag^  to  be  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  into  the  genuine 
precepts,  quite  untainted  with  evil,  which  is  properly  called 
tlielaw,and  which  the  Sa\'iour  came  not  todcstroybut  to  com- 
plete (for  what  he  completed  was  not  alien  to  Him,  but  yet  it 
was  not  perfect);  secondly,  the  part  comprising  evil  and  un- 
righteous things,  whicli  tlie  Saviour  did  away  with  as  some- 
thing unfitting  Ilis  nature;  and  thirdly,  the  part  which  is  for 
types  and  symbols,  which  is  given  as  a  taw,  as  images  of  things 
spiritual  and  excellent  which,  from  being  evident  and  mani- 
fest to  the  senses,  the  Saviour  changed  into  the  spiritual  and 
unseen.  Now  the  law  of  God,  pure  and  imtainted  with 
anytliing  base,  b  the  Decalogue  itself,  or  those  ten  precepts 
distributed  in  two  tables,  for  the  prohibition  of  things  to  be 
avoided  and  the  performance  of  things  to  be  done.  Although 
they  constitute  a  pure  body  of  laws,  yet  they  arc  not  perfect, 
but  need  to  be  completed  by  tlie  Sa\'iour.  But  there  is  that 
body  of  commands  which  are  tainted  with  unrighteousness; 
such  is  the  law  requiring  vengeance  and  requital  of  injuries 
upon  those  who  have  first  injured  us,  commanding  the  smiting 
out  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tootli  for  a  tooth  and  revenging 
bloodshed  with  bloodshed.  For  one  who  is  second  in  doing 
unrighteousness  acts  no  less  unrighteously,  when  the  difTer- 
cncc  is  only  one  of  order,  doing  the  self-same  work.  But 
such  a  precept  was,  and  is,  in  other  respects  just,  because  of 
the  infirmity  of  those  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  and  it 
was  given  in  violation  of  tlie  pure  law,  and  was  not  consonant 
with  the  nature  and  goodness  of  the  Father  of  all;  it  was  to 
a  degree  appropriate,  but  yet  given  under  a  certain  compul- 
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For  he  who  forbids  the  coitunia&ion  of  a  single  murder 
!o  that  he  says,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  but  commands  that  he 
wfao  kills  shall  in  requital  bi-  killed,  gives  a  second  law  and 
conmiands  a  second  sla)'ing,  when  he  has  forbidden  one,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  do  this  by  necessity.  And  therefore 
the  Son,  sent  by  Him,  abolishes  this  portion  of  the  Law,  He 
himself  confes^ng  that  it  is  from  God,  and  this,  among  other 
things,  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  ancient  hcrc&y,  among  which, 
also,  is  that  God,  speaking,  sa>'s;  He  that  curseth  father  or 
mother,  let  him  die  the  death.  But  there  is  that  part  of  the 
Law  which  is  typical,  laying  down  that  which  is  an  image  of 
things  spiritual  and  excellent,  which  gives  laws  concerning 
such  matters  as  ofTerings,  I  mean,  and  drcumdsion,  the  Sab- 
bath :uid  fasting,  the  passover  and  the  unleavened  bread,  and 
such  like.  For  all  these  things,  being  images  and  symbols  of 
the  irtith  which  had  been  manifested,  have  been  changed. 
They  were  abrogated  so  far  as  they  were  cxteni.il,  visible  acta 
of  bodfly  performance,  but  they  were  retained  so  far  as  they 
irere  spiritual,  the  names  remaining,  but  the  things  being 
changed.  For  the  Saviour  commands  us  to  present  offerings, 
though  not  of  irrational  animals  or  of  incense,  but  spiritual 
ofTerings — praise,  glory,  and  thanksgiving,  and  also  liberality 
and  good  deeds  toward  the  neighbor.  He  wotdd  have  us 
drcumdsed  with  a  circumcision  not  of  the  flesh,  but  spiritual 
and  of  the  heart;  and  have  us  observe  the  Sabbath,  for  he 
wishes  us  to  rest  from  wicked  actions;  and  fast,  but  he  docs 
not  wish  us  to  observe  a  bodily  fast,  but  a  spiritual,  in  tliat 
we  abstain  from  all  that  is  unworthy.  External  fasting,  how- 
Kvtt,  b  observed  among  our  people,  since  it  is  capable  of 
benefiting  the  soul  to  some  degree,  if  it  is  practised  with 
reason,  when  it  is  neither  performed  from  imitation  of  any 
one,  nor  by  custom,  nor  on  account  of  a  day,  as  if  a  day  wore 
set  apart  for  that  purpose;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  al-so 
for  a  reminder  of  true  fasting,  that  they  who  are  not  able 
to  fast  thus  may  have  a  reminder  of  it  from  the  fast  whid]  is 
extoaaL    And  that  the  passover,  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
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unleavened  bread  are  tmages,  the  Apostle  Paul  also  makes 
dear,  saying:  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,  and 
That  ye  may  be  unleavened,  not  having  any  leaven  (for  he 
calls  leaven  wickedness),  but  that  ye  may  be  a  new  dough. 

This  entire  Law,  therefore,  acknowledged  to  be  from  God, 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  into  that  part  which  is  fuliilled 
by  the  Saviour,  such  as  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shall  not 
commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  for  they 
are  included  In  this,  thou  shalt  not  be  angry,  thou  slialt  not 
lust,  thou  shalt  not  swear;  into  that  which  is  completely 
abolished,  such  as  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
being  tainted  with  unrighteousness,  and  having  the  same 
work  of  unrighteousness,  and  these  are  taken  away  by  the 
Saviour  because  contradictory  (for  those  things  which  arc  con- 
tradictory are  mutually  destructive),  "For  I  say  unto  you 
that  yc  in  no  wise  resist  evil,  but  if  any  one  smite  thee  turn 
to  him  the  other  cheek  also";  and  into  that  part  which  is 
changed  and  converted  from  that  which  is  bodily  into  that 
which  is  spiritual,  as  he  expounds  allegorically  a  symbol  which 
is  commanded  as  an  image  of  things  that  arc  excellent.  For 
these  images  and  symbols,  fitted  to  represent  other  things, 
were  good  so  long  as  the  truth  was  not  yet  present;  but  when 
the  truth  is  present,  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  things  of  truth, 
not  the  image  of  truth.  The  same  thing  his  disciples  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  teach,  inasmuch  as  in  regard  to  things  which  are 
jcs,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  show  by  the  passover 
'and  the  unleavened  bread  that  they  are  for  our  sake,  hut  in 
regard  to  the  law  which  is  tainted  with  unrighteousness,  Ihcy 
call  it  the  taw  of  commandments  and  ordinances,  that  is 
done  away;  but  as  to  the  law  which  is  untainted  with  evil, 
he  says  that  the  law  is  holy  and  the  commandment  holy  and 
just  and  good. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  it  has  been  suffidenlly  shown  you, 
80  far  as  It  is  possible  to  discuss  the  matter  bric-Hy,  that  there 
are  laws  of  men  which  have  slipped  in,  and  tliere  is  the  very 
Law  of  God  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.    There  remains, 
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thcrcforc,  for  us  to  show,  who,  then,  is  that  God  who  gave  the 
Law.  But  I  think  that  this  has  been  shown  you  in  what 
has  already  been  said,  U  you  have  listened  attentively.  For 
if  the  Law  was  not  ^ven  by  the  perfect  God,  as  we  have  shown, 
nor  by  the  de\'il,  which  idea  merely  to  mention  is  unlawful, 
there  is  another  beside  these,  one  who  gave  the  Law.  This 
one  is,  tlierefore,  the  Demiurge  and  maker  of  this  whole 
worid  and  of  all  things  in  it,  ditfcrcnt  from  the  nature  of  the 
other  two,  and  placed  between  them,  and  who  therefore 
rightly  hears  the  name  of  the  MidsL  And  if  the  perfect  God 
is  good  according  to  His  own  nature,  as  also  He  is  (for  that 
there  is  only  One  who  is  good,  namely,  God  and  liis  Father, 
the  Saviour  asserted,  the  God  whom  He  manifested),  there  is 

.also  one  who  is  of  the  nature  of  the  adversary',  bad  and 
^cked  and  characterized  by  unrighteousness.  Standing, 
therefore,  between  these,  and  being  neither  good  nor  bad  nor 
unjust,  he  can  be  called  righteous  in  a  sense  proper  to  him, 
as  the  judge  of  the  righteousness  that  corresponds  to  him, 
and  that  god  will  be  lower  than  the  perfect  God,  and  his  i 
righteousness  lower  than  His,  because  he  is  begotten  and  not 
unbcgotten.  For  there  h  one  imbegotten  One,  the  Father, 
from  whom  arc  all  things,  for  all  things  have  been  prepared 
by  Him.    But  He  is  greater  and  superior  to  the  adversary,  and 

.is  of  a  di0crcnt  essence  or  nature  from  the  essence  of  the  other. 
For  the  essence  of  the  adversary  is  corruption  and  darkness, 
for  be  is  hylic  and  composite,'  but  the  essence  of  the  un- 
begotten  Father  of  all  ts  incomiplibih'ty,  and  He  is  light 
itself,  simple  and  uniform.  But  the  essence  of  thesc^  brings 
forth  a  cert^  twofold  power,  and  he  is  the  image  of  the  better. 
Do  not  let  these  things  disturb  you,  who  wish  to  learn  how 

.from  one  principle  of  all  things,  whom  we  acknowledge  and 
In  whom  be  believe,  namely,  the  unbcgotten  and  the  incor- 
niptible  and  the  good,  there  exist  two  other  natures,  namely, 
that  of  corruption  and  that  of  the  Midst,  which  are  not  of 

*SlDq)Sdt7bdira}-trcgaiilcd  innnclcnt  though  t  us  a  cbar&dcrlitk  of  Deity. 
*AccerSot  to  maMbcr  rcMjiog,  <4  ihis  one. 
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the  same  essence  [ofoiMovffiot],  though  the  good  by  nature 
begets  and  brings  forth  what  is  like  itself,  and  of  the  same 
essence  |o^ow«o«].  For  you  will  learn  by  God's  permis- 
sion, in  due  order,  both  the  beginning  of  this  and  its  gener- 
ation, since  you  are  deemed  wortliy  of  the  apostolic  tradition, 
which  by  a  succession  wc  have  received,  and  in  due  season  to 
test  all  things  by  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour.  The  things  which 
in  a  few  words  I  have  said  to  you,  my  sister  Flora,  I  have  not 
exhausted,  and  I  have  written  briefly.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  suflicicntiy  cxplaiiied  to  you  the  subject  proposed,  and 
what  I  have  said  will  be  constantly  of  use  to  you.  if  as  a  beauti- 
ful and  good  field  you  have  received  the  seed  and  will  by 
it  produce  fniit 

5  23.    Maroon 

Recently  Mardon  has  been  commonly  treated  apart  from" 
the  Gnostics  on  account  of  the  large  use  he  made  of  the 
Pauline  writings.  By  some  he  has  even  been  regarded  as  a 
champion  of  Pauline  ideas  which  had  failed  to  hold  a  place 
in  Christian  thought.  This  opinion  of  Mardon  is  being 
modified  under  the  influence  of  a  larger  knowledge  of  Gnosti- 
cbm.  At  the  bottom  Mardon's  doctrine  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic,  though  he  differed  from  the  vast  majority  of  Gnostics 
in  that  his  interest  seems  to  have  been  primarily  ethical  rathei 
than  speculative.  His  school  maintained  itself  for  some 
centuries  after  undergoing  some  minor  modifications.  Mar- 
don was  teaching  at  Rome,  A.  D.  140.  The  aspersions  upon 
his  moral  character  must  be  taken  with  caution,  as  it  had 
already  become  a  common  practice  to  blacken  the  character 
of  iheoIogiciJ  opponents,  regardless  of  the  truth,  a  custom 
which  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared. 

Additional  source  material:  Justin  Martyr.  Apol.,  I,  j6,  s&;  In- 
atext*,  111.  11  :  iijf.  The  iiio»t  important  source  LtTLTlullian*seluburate 
Adversus  Marcionem,  especially  I,  1  /.,  39;  III,  8,  11. 

(o)  Irensus.  Adv.  Har.,  I,  27  :  1-3.    (MSG,  7  :  687.) 
The  system  of  Ccrdo  and  Mardon. 
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Ol  1.  A  certain  Ccrdo,  who  had  taken  his  fundamental 
ideas  {rom  those  who  were  with  Simon  [i.  e.,  Simon  Magus], 
and  who  was  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  who  held  the 
ninth  place  from  the  Apostles  in  the  episcopal  succession, 
taught  that  the  God  who  was  preached  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets  is  not  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the 
former  is  known,  but  the  latter  is  unknown;  and  the  former 
is  righteous,  but  the  other  b  good. 

Ch.  a.    And  Mardon  of  Poiitus  succeeded  him  and  devel- 
oped a  school, blaspheming  shamelessly  Him  who  is  proclaimed 
as  God  by  the  law  and  the  prophets;  saying  that  He  is  maker 
of  evils  and  a  lover  of  wars,  inconstant  in  purpose  and  incon- 
^tent  with  Himself.    He  said,  howe\'er,  that  Jesus  came  from 
^the  Father,  who  is  above  the  God  who  made  the  world, 
Into  Judca  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of 
Tiberius  Cesar,  and  vzs  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  man  to 
titbose  who  were  in  Judca,  destroying  the  prophets  and  the 
Haw,  aad  aJl  the  works  of  that  God  who  made  the  world  and 
whom  he  also  called  Cosmocrator.    In  addition  to  this,  he 
mutilated  the  Gospel  which  is  according  to  Luke,  and  removed 
,all  that  refers  to  the  generation  of  the  Lord,  removing  also 
jfmany  things  from  the  teaching  in  the  Lord's  discourses,  in 
which  the  Lord  is  recorded  as  very  plainly  confessing  that 
Ltbe  founder  of  this  universe  is  His  Father;  and  thus  \farclon 
netsuadcd  his  disdples  that  he  himself  is  truer  than  the 
[Apostles  who  delivered  the  Gospel;  delivering  to  them  not 
the  Gospel  but  a  part  of  the  Gospel.    But  in  the  same  manner 
he  also  mutilated  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  removing 
all  that  is  plainly  said  by  the  Apostle  concerning  that  God 
who  made  the  world,  to  the  effect  that  He  is  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  the  Aposllc  taught  by  quo- 
tation from  the  prophetical  writings  which  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Lord. 

Ch.  J.  He  taught  that  salvation  would  be  only  of  the  souls 
,_of  those  who  should  receive  his  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  impo*- 
hlfale  for  the  body  to  partake  of  salvation,  because  it  was 
Itaken  from  the  earth. 
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(b)  Tcrtullian,  Adv.  Marcum.,  1, 19;  IV,  3,  3.    {MSL,  2 :  293, 

3W-) 

Tenullbn'a  grcal  work  against  MarcioD  is  his  most  Important  and 
mpirt  rjircfuJIy  wrilttn  pokmical  ireaiiae.  He  revised  it  three  lim(*. 
The  first  book  of  the  present  revision  datcsfrom  A.  D.  ivj;  U)c other 
books  c&nnot  be  dated  except  conjccturally.  In  spite  of  the  openly 
displayed  hostile  nnimu)!  of  the  writer,  it  can  l>e  used  with  confidence 
when  contioUed  by  reference  to  other  sources. 

I,  ig.  Mardon's  spedal  and  principal  work  is  the  separa- 
tion o(  the  law  and  the  Gospel;  and  his  disciples  will  not  be 
able  to  deny  that  in  this  they  have  their  best  means  by 
which  they  arc  initiated  into,  and  confirmed  in,  this  heresy. 
For  these  are  Mardon's  antitheses — that  is,  contradictory 
propositions;  and  they  aim  at  putting  the  Gospel  at  variance 
with  the  law,  that  from  the  diveraty  of  the  statements  of 
the  two  documents  they  may  argue  for  a  diversity  of  gods,  also, 

IV,  2.  With  Marcion  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  rcUg- 
ion  dates  from  the  disdplcship  of  Luke.  Since,  however,  it 
was  under  way  previously,  it  must  have  had  its  authentic 
materials  by  means  of  which  it  found  its  way  down  to  Luke; 
and  by  ^d  of  the  testimony  which  it  bore  Luke  hJmsdf 
becomes  admis.<uble. 

IV,  3.  Well,  but  because  Mardon  finds  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  by  Paul,  who  rcbukas  even  Apostles  for  "not  walking 
uprightly  according  to  tlie  truth  of  the  Gospel"  [Gal.  2  :  14], 
as  well  as  accuses  certain  false  apostles  of  being  perverters 
of  tlie  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  attempts  to  destroy  the  standing 
of  those  gospels  which  arc  published  as  genuine  and  under 
the  names  of  Apostles,  or  of  apostolic  men,  to  secure,  for- 
sooth, for  his  own  gospel  (he  credit  he  takes  away  from  them. 

{c)  Rhodon,  in  EuseWus,  Bisl.  Ec.,V,  13.    (MSG,  30  :  459.) 

At  this  time  Rhodon,  a  native  of  Asia,  who,  as  he  himself 
states,  had  been  instructed  at  Rome  by  Tatian,  with  whom 
we  have  already  become  acquainted,  wrote  excellent  books, 
and  published  among  the  rest  one  against  the  heresy  of 
MardoR  which,  he  sa>'s,  was  tn  his  time  diWded  into  various 
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sects;  and  he  describes  those  who  occasioned  the  division 
and  refutes  carefully  lie  falsehood  devised  by  each.  But  hear 
what  he  writes:  "Therefore  also  they  have  fallen  into  dis- 
agreement among  themselves,  and  maintain  inconsistent 
opinions.  For  Apelles,  one  of  their  herd,  priding  himself  on 
hU  manner  of  life  and  his  age,  acknowledged  one  principle 
|i.  e.,  source  of  existence],  but  saj's  that  the  prophcdcs  were 
from  an  opposing  spirit.  And  he  was  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this  by  the  responses  of  a  demoniac  maiden  named  Phi- 
tumene.  But  others  hold  to  two  principles,  as  does  the  mar- 
iner Mardon  himself,  among  these  are  Fotitus  an<l  Basi- 
lisctK.  These,  following  the  wolf  of  Pontus  and,  like  him, 
unable  to  discover  the  divi^ons  of  things,  became  reckless, 
and  without  any  proof  baldly  asserted  two  prindples.  Again, 
others  of  them  drifted  into  worse  error  and  assumed  not  only 
two,  but  three,  natures.  Of  these  S)'neros  is  the  leader 
and  chief,  as  those  say  who  defend  his  teaching." 


$  24.    Encratites 

Ascctidsm  is  a  wide-spread  phenomenon  in  nearly  all  relig- 
ioos.  It  is  to  be  found  in  apostolic  Christianity.  In  the  early 
Church  il  was  regarded  as  a  matter  in  the  option  of  the  Chris- 
tian who  was  aiming  at  the  religious  life  [see  above,  §  16). 
The  characteristic  of  the  Encratites  was  their  insistence  upon 
ascctidsin  as  essential  to  Christian  living.  They  were  there- 
fore oaeodated,  and  with  abundant  historical  justification, 
with  Gnosticism. 

Additional  Murcc  material:  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Slrom.,  Ill, 
pAsrim;  Eiuebitu,  Uii<,  Ee,,  IV,  39,  c/.  the  many  teferences  In  the 
DoMs  to  McGtITcrt'B  edition,  PNF. 

(o)  Hippolytus,  Vm,  ij.     (MSG,  16  :3368.) 
See  above,  f  19,  f. 

Others,  however,  styling  themselves  Encratites,  acknowl- 
edge some  tfaioga  concerning  God  aiid  Christ  in  Ukc  manner 
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with  the  Church,  but  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  life  they 
pass  their  time  inHatcd  with  pride;  thinking  that  by  meats 
they  glorify  thcmaetves,  they  abstain  from  animal  food,  arc 
water  drinkers,  and,  forbidding  to  marry,  they  devote  the  rest 
of  their  life  to  habits  of  asceticism. 

(b)  IrenKus,  Adv.  liar.,  1,  28.    (MSG,  7  :690.)  ^ 

Many  ofTshoots  of  numerous  heresies  have  already  been 
formed  from  those  heresies  which  wc  have  described.  .  .  . 
By  way  of  example,  let  us  say  there  are  those  springing  from 
Saturninus  and  Marcion,  who  are  called  Encratiles  [>'.  e.,  self- 
controlled],  who  preached  the  unmarried  state,  thus  setting 
aside  the  original  creation  of  God.  and  indirectly  condemn- 
ing Ilim  who  made  male  and  female  for  the  propagation  of 
the  htmian  race.  Some  of  those  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
them  have  also  introduced  abstinence  from  animal  food,  bdng 
luigraleful  to  God  who  created  all  things.  They  deny,  also, 
the  salvation  of  him  who  was  first  created.  It  is  but  recently 
that  this  opinion  has  been  discovered  among  them,  since  a 
certain  man  named  Tatian  first  introduced  the  blasphemy. 
He  had  been  a  hearer  of  Justin's,  and  as  long  as  he  continued 
with  him  he  expressed  no  such  views;  but  after  his  martyr- 
dom [circa  A.  D.  165J  he  separated  from  the  Church,  and 
having  become  excited  and  puffed  up  by  the  thought  of  being 
a  teacher,  as  if  he  were  superior  to  others,  he  composed  his 
own  peculiar  type  of  doctrine.  He  invented  a  system  of 
certain  invisible  Eons,  like  tlie  followers  of  Valcntinus;  and, 
like  Marcion  and  Saturninus,  he  declared  that  marriage  was 
nothing  else  than  corruption  and  fornication.  But  this 
denial  of  Adam's  salvation  was  an  opioion  due  entirely  to 
himself. 

§  35.      MONTANISU 

Montanism  was,  in  part  at  least,  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
enthusiastic  prophetic  clement  in  the  early  Christian  life.  In 
its  first  manifestations,  in  Asia  Minor,  Montanism  was  wild 
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and  faoatical.  It  soon  spread  to  the  West,  and  In  doing  so 
it  became,  as  did  other  Oriental  religious  movements  («.  ;., 
Gnosticism  and  Mamcha>anisiii,  see  §  54),  far  more  sober. 
It  even  seemed  to  many  serious  persons  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  revive  or  retain  certain 
primitive  Christian  conditions,  both  in  respect  to  personal 
morals  and  ecclesiastical  organization  and  lUc.  In  this  way 
it  came  to  be  p*troiuzed  by  not  a  few  (e.  g.,  TertuUian)  who, 
in  other  respects,  deviated  in  few  or  no  points  from  the  pre- 
vailing thou^t  and  practice  of  Christians.    See  also  §  36. 

Adctilionn]  wurce  material:  Euitbius,  Hul.  Ec.,  V,  ifr-iQ,  ef.  lit- 
craiure  cited  in  McGJffcn's  nolc».  The  snyings  of  Montnnus,  Maxi- 
miDa.  and  Piisdlla  are  culli-ctcd  In  HUgenfcId,  KrtiergaekicMe,  591  /. 
S«t  abo  Hippolynu.  fi</w.,  X,  15/.    (-  X,  »t,  ANF.) 

(a)  Euscbius,  Hist.  Ec.,  V,  16:7.    (MSG,  20:463.) 
For  Ltael>iu»,  see  {  j. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  certain  village  named  Ardabau,  in 
Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia.  There,  they  say,  when 
Gratus  was  proconsul  of  Asia,  a  recent  convert,  Montanus 
by  name — who,  in  his  boundless  desire  tor  leadership,  gave 
the  advcrsaiy  opportimity  against  him — first  became  inspired; 
and  falling  into  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  ecstasy  raved  and  be- 
gan to  babble  and  utter  strange  soimds,  prophesying  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  traditional  and  constant  custom  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginning.  .  .  .  And  he  stirred  up, 
besides,  two  women  [Maximilln  and  PrisciUa],  and  filled  them 
with  the  false  spirit,  so  that  they  talked  frantically,  at  un- 
■etsooable  times,  and  in  a  strange  manner,  like  the  person 
already  mentioned.  .  .  .  And  the  arrogant  spirit  taught  them 
to  revfle  the  universal  and  entire  Church  under  heaven,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  false  prophecy  received  from  it  neither 
honor  nor  entrance  into  it;  for  the  faithful  in  Asia  met  often 
and  in  many  places  throughout  Asia  to  consider  this  matter 
and  to  examine  the  recent  utterances,  and  they  pronounced 
than  profane  and  rejected  the  heresy,  and  thus  these  persons 
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were  expelled  from  the  Church  and  shut  out  from  tbc  com- 
tn  union. 

C6)  ApoUonius,  in  Euscbius,  Btsl.  Ec.,  V,  18.  (MSG,  20  : 
475") 

ApoIIonius  was  possibly  hUhoii  o[  Ephesus.  His  work  BKninst  the 
Moninnials.  which  nppears  lo  have  been  wrillen  about  107,  was  one 
of  the  principal  aourcea  [or  Eusebius  in  bia  account  of  the  Montuiists. 
Only  (ragmcnU  ol  hix  work  have  been  prcMrvcd. 

Thb  is  he  who  taught  the  dissolution  of  msnJages;  who 
laid  down  laws  for  fasting;  "who  named  Pcpuza  and  Tymion 
(which  were  small  cities  in  Phrj-gia)  Jerusalem,  desiring  to 
gather  people  to  them  from  everj-where;  who  appointed  col- 
lectors of  money;  who  devised  the  receiving  of  gifts  under 
llie  name  of  offerings;  who  provided  salaries  for  those  who 
preached  his  doctrine,  so  that  by  gluttony  the  teaching  of  his 
doctrine  might  prevail. 

(c)    Hippolytus,  ReJtU.,  VHI,  19.    (MSG,  16:3356.) 
For  Hippolytus,  sec  §  19,  c. 

But  there  arc  others  who  are  themselves  in  nature  more 
heretical  than  the  Quartodcdmans.  These  arc  Phrygians  by 
birtli  and  they  have  been  deceived,  ha\'ing  been  overcome  by 
certain  women  adled  Prisdlla  and  Maxiniilla;  and  Uiey  hold 
these  for  prophetesses,  aajong  that  in  them  the  Paraclete 
Spirit  dwelt;  and  they  likewise  glorify  one  Montanus  before 
these  women  as  a  prophet.  So,  having  endless  books  of  these 
people,  they  go  astray,  and  they  neither  judge  then*  statements 
by  reason  nor  pay  attention  to  those  who  are  able  to  judge. 
But  they  behave  without  judgment  in  the  faith  they  place 
in  them,  sajnng  they  have  teamed  something  more  through 
them  than  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  Gospds. 
But  they  glorify  these  women  above  the  Apostles  and  cverj- 
gift,  so  that  some  of  them  presume  to  say  that  there  was 
something  more  in  them  than  in  Christ.  These  confess  God 
the  Father  of  the  universe  and  creator  of  all  things,  like  the 
Church,  and  all  that  the  Gospel  witnesses  concerning  Christ, 
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invent  new  fasts  and  feasts  and  meals  of  dry  food  and 
meals  of  radishes,  saying  thai  thus  the>-  were  taught  by  their 
women.  And  some  of  them  agree  with  the  heresy  of  the  Noe- 
tians  and  say  that  the  Father  is  very  Son,  and  that  this  One 
became  subject  to  birth  and  sufTcring  and  death. 


CHAPTER  in.    THE  DEFENCE  AGAINST  HERESY 

The  Church  first  met  the  \'arious  dangerous  heresies  which 
distracted  it  in  the  second  ccntur>'  by  councils  or  gatherings 
of  bishops  (§  36).  AlUiough  it  wa.s  not  difficult  to  bring  about 
a  condemnation  of  novel  and  manifestly  erroneous  doctrine, 
there  was  need  of  fixed  norms  and  definite  authorities  to  which 
to  appeal.  This  was  found  in  the  apostolic  tradition,  which 
could  be  more  dearly  determined  by  reference  to  the  continu- 
ity of  the  apostolic  office,  or  the  episcopate,  and  especially  to 
the  succession  of  bishops  in  the  churches  founded  by  Apostles 
(§  27),  the  apostolic  witness  to  the  truth,  or  the  more  precise 
determination  of  what  writings  should  be  regarded  as  apos- 
tolic, or  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  (§  28) ;  and  the  apos- 
tolic faith,  which  was  regarded  as  summed  up  in  the  Aposties' 
Creed  (§  29).  These  norms  of  orthodoxy  seem  to  have  been 
generally  established  as  authoritative  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East.  The  result  was  that  Gnosticism  was 
rapidly  expelled  from  the  Church,  though  in  some  forms  it  lin- 
gered for  centuries  (§  30),  and  that  the  Church,  becoming 
organized  around  the  episcopate,  assumed  by  degrees  a  rigid 
hierarchical  constitution  (§  31). 

{  36.  The  Beginnings  of  Councils  as  a  Defence  against 
Heresy. 

I  37.  Tlie  Apostolic  Tradition  and  tlie  Episcopate. 

I  38.  The  Canon  or  the  Authoritative  New  Testament 
Writings. 

S  29.  The  Apostles'  Creed. 

§  30.  Later  Gnostics. 

(31.  Results  of  the  Crisis. 
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5  26.    Councils  as  a  Defence  against  Heresy 

Ecclesiastical  councils  were  the  first  defence  against  heresy. 
As  the  Church  had  not  as  yet  attained  its  hierarchical  constitu- 
tion and  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church  still  per^sted, 
these  councils  had  little  more  than  the  combined  authority 
of  the  several  members  composing  them.  They  had,  as  yet, 
only  moral  force,  and  did  not  speak  for  the  Church  officially. 
With  the  development  of  the  episcopal  coosUtution,  the 
councils  gained  rapidly  in  authority. 

Additional  source  material:  Sec  Euscbius,  Hist.  Ec.,  V,  16  (^ven 
above,  S  15,  a),  V,  14;  Tertullian,  Dt  Jtjun.,  13. 

(a)  LibeUus  Synodicus,  Man.  I,  723. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  crciliSilily  of  ihc  LiMlut  Synodicus,  Room- 
pilacion  o(  Ihc  ninlh  century,  sec  Hcfelc.  Binary  of  the  Counniis,  |  1. 

A  holy  and  provincial  synod  was  held  at  Hicra{)olis  in  Asia 
by  Apolh'narius,  the  most  holy  bishop  of  that  city,  and  twenty- 
six  other  bishops.  In  this  s>iiod  Montanus  and  Maxunilla, 
the  false  prophets,  and  at  the  same  time,  Theodotus  the 
tanner,  were  condemned  and  expelled.  A  holy  and  local 
synod  was  gathered  under  the  most  holy  Bishop  Solas  of 
Anchialus'  and  twelve  other  bishops,  who  condemned  and 
rejected  Theodotus  the  tanner  and  Montanus  together  with 
MaximiUa. 

(6)  Euscbius,  Hist.  Ec.,  V,  18.  (MSG,  30:475-)  Q' 
Mirbt,  n.  31. 

The  following  should  be  connected  with  the  fint  ittempts  of  the 
Church  to  meet  the  heresy  of  the  Muntaniats  by  g«(Iieri&gs  of  bishops. 
It  also  throws  gome  light  on  the  methods  cf  dealing  W)*h  the  new 
prophets. 

t 

Serapion,  who,  according  to  report,  became  bishop  of 
Aotiocb  at  that  time,  after  Maximinus,  mentions  the  works 
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of  ApoUinarius  against  the  above-mentioned  heresy.  And  he 
refers  to  him  in  a  private  letter  to  Caricus  and  Pontius,  in 
which  be  himself  exposes  the  same  heresy,  adding  as  follows: 
"That  you  may  see  that  the  doings  of  this  l>'ing  band  of  new 
prophecy,  as  it  is  called,  arc  an  abomination  to  all  the  brethren 
throughout  the  world,  I  have  sent  you  writings  of  the  most 
blcs^  Claudius  ApoIUnarius,  bishop  of  Hicrapolis  in  Asia." 
In  the  same  letter  of  Serapion  are  found  the  signatures  of 
several  bishops,  of  whom  one  has  subscribed  himself  as  fol- 
lows: "I,  Aurelius  Cyrenius,  a  witness,  pray  tor  your  health." 
And  another  after  this  manner:  "/Elius  Publius  Julius, 
bishop  of  Debellum,  a  colony  of  Thrace.  As  God  tiveth  in 
the  heavens,  the  blessed  Sotas  in  Anchialus  dcared  to  cast 
the  demon  out  of  Priscilla,  but  the  hypocrites  would  not 
permit  him,"  And  the  autograph  signatures  of  many  other 
bidiops  who  agreed  with  them  are  contained  in  the  same 
letter. 


( 17.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  and  the  Episcopate 

The  Gnostics  claimed  apostolic  authority  for  their  teaching 
and  appealed  to  successions  of  teachers  who  had  handed 
down  their  teachings.  This  procedure  forced  the  Church  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  its  doctrine  was  derived 
from  the  Apostles,  a  matter  on  which  it  never  had  had  any 
doubt,  but  was  vouched  for,  not  by  obscure  teachers,  but 
by  the  churches  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Apostles 
themselves  In  large  cities  and  by  the  bishops  whom  the  Apos- 
tles had  instituted  in  those  churches.  Those  churches, 
furthermore,  agreed  among  themselves,  but  the  Gnostic 
■teachers  differed  widely.  By  this  appeal  the  bishop  came 
to  represent  the  apostolic  order  (for  an  earlier  conception, 
Su^a,  I  14,  h,  c),  and  to  take  an  increasingly  important 
ce  in  the  church  (r.  infra,  §  31). 

AddiitoDil  source  material:    For  Gnottic  references  to  succcMioiu 
Icacliere,  sec  TcrtuIUnn.  Dr  Prettfr.,  1$;  Ckmcnl  of  .Mcxiiiulria, 
1.,  VU,  iji  Hippolyiua,  Rtful.,  VII,  ao.    (-  VU,  8,  ANF.) 
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{a)  litnxas,  Adv.  Hot.,  lU,  i'.  1-4.  (MSG,  7:848.)  Cf. 
Mirbt,  n.  30. 

The  first  nppcnrance  of  the  nppcitl  to  npogtolic  tradition  83  pre- 
served in  apostolic  aces  is  the  following  passage  from  Irenau*.  wrrinen 
about  17s.  The  reference  to  the  church  of  Rome,  ticginninK.  "For 
wilh  thi»  Church,  on  account  of  its  more  powerful  leadership,"  has 
been  a  famous  point  of  discussion.  While  il  is  obscure  in  detail,  the 
application  of  its  general  purport  to  the  argument  of  Itcnicus  is  clear. 
Since  for  this  passaf[c  wc  have  not  the  original  Greek  of  Ir«nieus,  but 
only  the  Latin  translation,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  o(  clearing  up  the 
obscurities  and  appurcnllycontradiciory  Matements,  The  text  maybe 
found  in  Gwatkin,  op,  cU.,  and  in  part  in  Kirch,  of.  cU..  {{  ito-ii^ 

Ch.  I.  Tlie  tradition,  therefore,  of  the  Apostles,  manifested 
throughout  the  world,  is  a  thing  which  all  who  wish  to  see 
the  facta  can  clearly  perceive  in  every  church;  and  we  are 
able  to  count  up  those  who  were  appointed  bishops  by  the 
Apostles,  and  to  show  tlieir  successors  to  oui  own  time,  who 
ndther  taught  nor  knew  anjlhing  resembling  these  men's 
ravings.  For  if  the  Apostles  had  known  hidden  mysteries 
which  they  used  to  teach  the  perfect,  apart  from  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  they  would  have  delivered  them 
especially  to  those  to  whom  they  were  also  committing  the 
churches  themselves.  For  they  desired  them  to  he  very  per- 
fect and  blameless  in  all  things,  and  were  also  leaving  them  aa 
their  successors,  delivering  over  to  them  their  own  proper 
place  of  teaching;  tor  if  these  should  act  rightly  great  advan- 
tage would  result,  but  if  they  fell  away  tie  most  disastrous 
calamity  would  occur. 

Ch.  3.  But  since  it  would  be  \'ery  long  in  such  a  volume 
as  this  to  count  up  the  succesi^lons  [i.  e.,  series  of  bishops) 
in  all  the  churches,  we  confound  all  those  who  in  any 
way,  whether  through  self-pIeasing  or  vainglory,  or  through 
blindness  and  evil  opinion,  gather  together  otherwise  than 
they  ought,  by  pointing  out  the  tradition  derived  from  the 
Apostles  of  the  greatest,  most  ancient,  and  universally  known 
Church,  founded  and  established  by  the  two  most  glorious 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  also  the  faith  declared  to 
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men  which  through  the  succession  of  bishops  comes  down 
to  our  times.  For  with  this  Church,  oa  account  of  its  more 
powerful  leadership  [pottorem  principaUlatem],  every  church, 
that  is,  the  faithful,  who  are  from  everywlicre,  must  needs 
agree;  since  in  it  that  tradition  which  is  from  the  Apostles  has 
always  been  preserved  by  those  who  are  from  everywhere. 

Ch.  3.  The  blessed  Apostles  ha\-ing  founded  and  estab- 
lished the  Church,  intrusted  the  oHice  of  the  episcopate  to 
Unus.'  Paul  speaks  of  this  Linus  in  his  Epistles  to  Timo- 
thy. Anadetu.")  succeeded  him,  and  after  Anadctus,  in  the 
third  place  from  the  Apostles,  Clement  received  the  epis- 
copate. He  had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  blessed  Apos- 
tles, and  their  preaching  was  still  sounding  in  his  ears  and 
their  traditioa  was  still  before  his  eyes.  Nor  was  he  alone 
in  this,  for  many  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Apostles  yet 
survived.  In  the  times  of  Clement,  a  serious  dissension  hav- 
ing arisen  among  the  brethren  in  Corinth,  the  Church  of 
Rome  sent  a  suitable  letter  to  the  Coiinthians,  recondling 
them  in  peace,  renewing  tlieir  faith,  and  proclaiming  the  doc- 
trine latdy  rccd\'ed  from  the  Apostles.  ... 

Eviristus  succeeded  Clement,  and  Alexander  Evaristus. 
Then  Sixtus,  the  sixth  from  the  Apostles,  was  appointed. 
After  him  Tdesephorus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  gloriously, 
and  then  Hy^us;  after  him  Pius,  and  after  Pius  .'Vnicctus; 
Soter  succeeded  Anicetus.  and  now,  in  the  twelfth  place  from 
the  Apostles,  Elcutherus  [174-189]  holds  the  office  of  bishop. 
In  the  same  order  and  succes^on  the  tradition  and  the 
prcadiing  of  the  truth  which  Is  from  the  Apostles  have  con- 
tinued unto  us. 

Ch.  4.    But  Polycarp,  too,  was  not  only  instructed  by  the 

Apostles,  and  acquainted  with  many  that  had  seen  Christ, 

but  was  also  appointed  by  Ajjostles  in  Asia,  bishop  of  the 

church  in  Smyrna,  whom  we,  too,  saw  in  our  eaily  youth 

■[for  he  lived  a  long  time,  and  died,  when  a  very  old  man,  a 

^Jorious  and  most  illustrious   martyr's  death) ;  he  always 

■  See  tfab  puuge  u  quotid  In  EuRcbiu»,  ffU,  Be.,  V,  A,  knd  McGiffcrt^ 
notd. 
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taught  the  things  which  be  had  learned  (rom  the  Apostles, 
which  the  Church  abo  hands  down,  and  which  alone  arc 
true.  To  these  things  all  the  AsiuUc  churches  testify,  as  do 
also  those  who,  down  to  the  present  tinie,  have  succeeded 
Polycarp,  who  was  a  much  more  trustworthy  and  certain 
witness  of  the  truth  than  Valcntinus  and  Mardon  and  the 
rest  of  the  c\Tl-muided.  It  was  he  who  was  also  In  Rome  in 
the  lime  of  Amcetus  and  caused  many  to  turn  away  from  the 
above-mentioned  heretics  to  the  Church  of  God,  proclaiming 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Apostles  this  one  and  only 
truth  which  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Church.  And  there 
arc  those  who  heard  from  him  that  John,  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  going  to  bathe  in  Ephesus,  wlien  he  saw  Cerintlius 
within,  ran  out  of  the  bath-house  without  bathing,  cr>'ing: 
"Let  ua  flee,  lest  even  the  bath-house  fall,  because  Cerinthus, 
the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within,"  And  Polycarp  himself, 
when  Marcion  once  met  him  and  said,  "Knowest  thou  us?" 
replied,  "I  know  the  first-honi  of  Satan."  Such  caution  did 
the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  exerdse  that  they  nught  not 
even  converse  with  any  of  those  who  perverted  the  truth; 
as  Paul,  also,  said:  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic  after  the  first  ^j 
and  second  admonition,  reject;  knowing  that  he  that  Is  such  ^M 
subverteth  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  himself."  There  ^ 
is  also  a.  very  powerful  Epktle  of  Polycarp  written  to  the 
Philippians,  from  which  those  who  wish  to,  and  who  are  cod- 
ccrned  for  theit  own  salvation,  may  learn  the  character  of 
his  faith  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth. 

(6)  TcrtuUian,  De  Prascriptione,  20,  21.    (MSL,  2 :  38.) 

Tcrtullian  worked  out  in  IcKiil  fashion  the  argument  of  Irencns' 
from  the  testimony  of  ifae  bishops  in  apostolic  churches.    He  may 
have  obtained  the  argument    from   Ircnicus,   as   he  was  evidLiitly 
acquainted  with  his  works.     From  TcrluUian'a  use  of  ihe  argument 
it  became  a  permanent  element  in  the  thought  of  the  West. 

Ch.  30.  The  Apostles  founded  in  the  several  dties  churches 
from  which  the  other  churches  have  henceforth  borrowed 
the  shoot  of  faith  and  seeds  of  teaching  and  do  daily  borrow 
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that  they  may  become  churches;  and  it  is  from  this  fact 
that  they  also  will  be  counted  us  apcitolic,  being  the  offspring 
ot  apostolic  churches.  Ever>'  kind  uf  thing  must  be  judged 
by  reference  to  its  origin.  Therefore  so  many  and  so  great 
churches  are  all  oqc,  bdng  from  that  first  Churdi  which  is 
from  the  Apostles.  Thus  they  are  all  primitive  and  all 
apostolic,  since  they  altogether  are  approved  by  their  unity, 
and  they  have  the  communion  of  peace,  the  title  of  brother- 
hood, and  the  interchange  of  hospitality,  and  they  are  governed 
by  no  other  rule  than  the  single  tradition  of  the  same  mystery. 
Ch.  a  I.  Here,  then,  we  eater  our  demurrer,  that  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  scat  Apostles  to  preach,  others  than  those  whom 

'Christ  appointed  ought   nut   to  be  received  as  preachers. 

'For  no  man  knowcth  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  has  revealed  Him  [c^.  Luke  lo:  3a]i  nor  does  it  appear 

|;|hat  the  Son  has  revealed  Ilim  unto  any  others  than  the 
sties,  whom  He  sent  forth  to  preach  what,  of  course,  He 
re\'ealcd  to  them.  Now,  what  they  should  preach,  that 
b,  what  Christ  revealed  to  them,  can,  as  I  must  likewise 
here  enter  as  a  demurrer,  properly  be  proved  in  no  other 
way  than  by  those  very  churclics  which  the  Apostles  them- 
selves founded  by  preaching  to  them,  both  mm  voce,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  subsequently  by  epistles.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
evident  that  all  doctrine  which  agrees  with  those  apostolic 
churches,  the  wombs  and  origins  of  the  faith,  must  be  reck- 
oned tor  truth,  as  undoubtedly  containing  what  the  churches 
received  from  the  Apostles,  the  Apostles  from  Christ,  Christ 
from  Cod.  There  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  show  whether 
our  doctrine,  the  rule  of  which  we  have  ^ven  above  [v.  infra, 
S  29,  c],  agrees  with  the  tradition  of  the  .\po3tlcs,  and  likewise 
whether  the  others  come  from  deceit.  We  hold  fast  to  tlie 
apostolic  churches,  because  in  none  is  there  a  different  doc- 
trine; this  is  the  witness  of  the  truth. 
(«)  TertuUian,  Df  Prascriptione,  36.    (MSL,  2 :  58.) 

It  should  be  ncxed  tliAi  tlie  appcjil  lo  spogtolic  churches  is  to  any 
aod  sO  such,  aixl  is  accordingly  just  so  mudi  iJie  siroiiger  in  the 
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controversy  in  which  U  was  brought  forward.  The  argument,  when- 
ever it  occun,  doc*  not  turn  U|>oii  the  infallibility  o(  any  one  see  or 
church  as  such.  That  pifint  is  not  touched.  Such  it  (urn  to  the 
argument  would  have  weakened  ihc  force  of  the  sppoal  in  the  dispute 
with  the  Gnoslii:*,  however  powerfully  it  miglit  be  used  in  other 
contTDvetKM. 

Come,  DOW,  you  who  would  indulge  a  better  curiosity,  if  j 
you  would  apply  it  to  the  bitsiiies!>  of  your  salvation,  run 
over  the  apostolic  churches,  in  which  the  ver>'  thrones  of 
the  Apostleft  are  still  pre-eminent  in  their  places,  in  which 
ihcir  own  authentic  writings  are  read,  uttering  the  voice  and 
representing  the  face  of  each  of  ihem  severally,  Achata  is 
very  near  you,  in  which  you  find  Corinth.  Since  you  arc 
not  far  from  IVIacedonia,  you  have  Philippi;  there,  too, 
you  have  the  Thcssalonians.  Since  you  arc  able  to  cross 
to  Aaa,  you  get  Ephesus.  Since,  moreover,  you  are  close 
upon  Italy,  you  have  Rome,  from  which  there  comes  even 
into  our  own  hands  the  very  authority  of  Apostles  themselves. 
How  happy  is  that  church,  on  which  Apostles  poured  forth 
all  their  doctrine  along  with  their  blood!  Where  Peter 
endures  a  passion  like  his  Lord's;  where  Paul  wins  a.  crown 
in  a  death  like  John's;  where  the  Apostle  John  was  first 
pltmgcd,  unhurt,  into  boiling  oil,  and  thence  remitted  to 
his  island  exilel  See  what  she  has  learned,  what  taught; 
what  fellowship  she  has  had  with  even  our  churches  in  Africa! 
One  Lord  God  does  she  acknowledge,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  Christ  Jesus  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Son 
of  God  the  Creator;  and  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh;  the 
law  and  the  prophets  she  unites  in  one  volume  with  the 
writings  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  from  which  she  drinlcs 
in  her  faith.  This  she  seals  with  the  water  of  baptism,  arrays 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  feeds  with  the  cucharist,  cheers  with 
martyrdom,  and  against  such  a  discipline  thus  maintained, 
she  admits  uo  gainsayer. 
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TSe  Canom  or  the  Authoritative  New  Testa- 
ment Writings 

The  Gnostics  used  in  support  of  their  doctrine*  writings 
which  ihcy  attributed  to  the  Apostles,  thus  having  a  direct 
apostolic  witness  to  these  doctrines.  This  they  did  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Church's  practice  of  using  apostolic  writings  for 
edification  and  instruction.  Marcion  drew  up  a  list  of  books 
which  were  alone  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative  among  his 
followers  [v.  supra,  §  33,  a\.  The  point  to  be  made  by  the 
champions  of  the  faith  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  was 
that  only  those  books  could  be  legitimately  used  in  support 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  could  claim  actual  apostolic 
origin  and  had  been  used  continuously  in  the  Church.  As 
a  fact,  the  books  to  which  they  appealed  had  been  in  use 
generation  after  generation,  but  the  Gnostic  works  were 
unknown  until  a  comparatively  recent  time  and  were  too 
closely  connected  with  only  the  founders  of  a  sect  to  deserve 
credence.  It  was  a  lumpte  literary  argument  and  appeal  to 
tangible  e\'idcnce.  The  list  of  books  regarded  a*  authoritative 
ccmstituted  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  state  of  the  Canon 
in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  especially  in  the 
West,  is  shown  in  the  following  extractt. 

Additional  source  material:  See  Preuschen.  Anaieeta,  II,  Tubingen, 
1910;  Tati&n,  DiaieMorDii,  .\NF,  IX;  The  Gospel  of  Peter,  ibid. 

(0)  Tlie  Afttralorian  Fragment.  Text,  B.  F.  Wcstcott,  -4 
Caieral  Survey  0/  iht  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, sc^'enth  ed.,  Cambridge,  i8g6.  Appendix  C;  Kirch,  a. 
i.M>  Prcuschcn,  Analecla,  D,  27.    CJ.  Mirbt,  n.  30. 

The  earliest  list  of  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  was 
found  by  L.  A.  Muratori  in  1740  in  u  MS.  of  the  eighth  cenlury. 
It  I4cIls  beginning  and  end.  It  belongs  to  the  middle  or  the  tecond 
ball  of  the  Kcond  century.  It  cannot  with  certainty  be  attributed 
to  any  known  pcnon.  The  obKurc  l.iitin  text  i»  probably  a  tran*- 
biion  from  the  Greek.  The  fragment  begins  with  what  appcan  to 
be  an  account  of  St.  Mark's  Goapd. 
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.  .  .  but  at  some  he  was  present,  and  so  he  set  them 
down. 

The  lliird  book  of  the  gospels,  that  according  to  Luke. 
Luke,  tlic  ph)'&idan,  compiled  h  in  his  own  name  in  order, 
when,  after  ihc  ascension  of  Christ,  Paul  had  taken  him  to 
be  with  him  like  a  student  of  law.  Yet  neither  did  he  see  the 
Lord  in  the  flesh;  and  he,  too,  as  he  was  able  to  ascertain 
events,  so  set  them  down.  So  he  be^an  his  story  from  the 
birth  of  John. 

The  fourtl)  of  the  gospels  b  John's,  one  of  the  disciples. 
When  exhorted  by  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops,  he  said, 
"Fast  with  me  this  day  for  three  days;  and  what  may  be 
revealed  to  any  of  us,  let  us  relate  to  one  another."  The 
same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  Apostles, ' 
that  John  was  to  write  all  things  in  his  own  name,  and  they 
were  all  to  certify. 

And  therefore,  though  various  elements  are  taught  in  the 
several  books  of  the  gospels,  yet  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  faith  of  the  believers,  since  by  one  guiding  Spirit  all 
things  arc  declared  in  all  of  them  concerning  the  nativity, 
the  pa.ssion,  the  resurrection,  the  conversation  with  His 
(Usdples,  and  His  two  comings,  tlie  first  in  lowliness  and 
contempt,  which  has  come  to  pass,  the  second  glorious  with 
royal  power,  which  is  to  come. 

What  mar\-el,  therefore,  if  John  so  firmly  sets  forth  each 
statement  in  his  epistles,  too,  saying  of  himself:  "What  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes  and  heard  nith  our  cars  and  our  hands 
have  handled,  thesu  things  we  have  written  to  you"?  For  ^i 
so  he  declares  himself  to  be  not  an  eye-witness  and  a  hearer  ^| 
only,  but  abo  a  writer  of  all  the  marvels  of  tlie  Lord  in  order.  ^ 

The  acts,  bowc\'cr,  of  all  the  Apostles  are  written  in  one 
book.  Luke  puts  it  shortly,  "to  the  most  excellent  The- 
ophilus,"  that  the  several  things  were  done  in  his  own  pres- 
ence, as  he  abo  plainly  shows  by  leaving  out  the  passion  of 
Peter,  and  also  the  departure  of  Paul  from  the  city  [»".  «., 
Rome]  on  his  journey  to  Spain. 
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The  cpisUcs,  however,  of  Paul  make  themselves  plain  to 
tho&e  who  wish  to  understand  what  epistles  were  sent  by 
him,  and  from  what  place  and  for  what  cause.  He  wrote 
ftt  some  length,  first  of  all,  to  the  Corinthians,  forbidding 
schisms  and  heresies;  next  to  the  Galatians,  forbidding  cir- 
cumdaon;  then  to  the  Romans,  impressing  on  them  the 
plan  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  that  Christ  is  llie  first  prin- 
dplt  of  them,  concerning  which  severally  it  is  necessary  lor 
us  to  discuss,  since  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  himself,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  his  predecessor  John,  writes  only  by  name  to 
seven  churches  in  the  following  order:  to  the  Corintliians  a 
first,  to  the  Ephesians  a  second,  to  the  PhiHppians  a  third, 
to  the  Colossians  a  fourth,  to  the  Galatians  a  filth,  to  the 
Thessalooians  a  sixth,  to  the  Romans  a  seventh;  and  yet, 
although  (or  the  sake  of  admonition  there  is  a  second  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Thcssalonians,  but  one  Church  is 
recognized  as  being  spread  over  the  entire  world.  For  John, 
too,  in  the  Apocal>'p3e,  though  he  writes  to  seven  churches, 
yet  speaks  to  all.  Ilowbeit  to  Philemon  one,  to  Titus  one, 
and  to  Timothy  two  were  put  in  writing  from  personal 
inclination  and  attachment,  to  be  in  honor,  however,  with 
the  Catholic  Church  fur  the  ordering  of  the  ecclesiastical  mode 
o(  life.  There  is  current,  also,  one  to  the  Laodiceans,  another 
to  the  Alexandrians,  [botli]  forged  in  Paul's  name  to  suit  a 
heresy  of  Marcion,  and  several  others,  which  cannot  be 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church;  for  it  is  not  fitting  that 
gall  be  mixed  with  honey. 

Tlie  Epistle  of  Jude,  no  doubt,  and  the  couple  bearing  the 
name  of  John  arc  accepted  in  the  Catholic  [Church],  and  the 
Wisdom  written  by  the  friends  of  Solomon  in  hb  honor. 
The  Apocalypse,  also,  of  John  and  of  Peter  only  we  receive; 
which  some  of  us  will  not  have  read  in  the  Church.  But  the 
Shepherd  was  written  quite  lately  in  our  times  by  Hcrmas, 
while  his  brother  Pius,  the  bishop,  was  sitting  in  the  chair  of 
the  church  of  the  city  of  Rome;  and  therefore  it  ought  to 
be  read,  indeed,  but  it  cannot  to  the  end  of  time  be  publicly 
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read  in  the  Church  to  the  people,  either  among  the  prophets,  J 
who  are  complete  in  number,  or  among  the  Apostles.  I 

But  of  Valentiaus,  the  Arsinoitc,  and  his  friends,  we  re- 
ceive nottung  at  all,  who  have  also  composed  a  long  new 
book  of  Psalms,  together  with  Basilidcs  and  the  Asiatic 
founder  of  the  Montanists. 

(6)  Ircnarus,  Adv.  Bar.,  Ill,  ii:8.     (MSG,  7:885.) 

The  foliowina  cxlracl  illustrntcs  the  allcKoricnl  mcthoil  of  exegesis^ 
fn  use  ihruughoul  the  Church,  and  aiio  the  opinion  of  the  author' 
that  there  were  ttui  four  gaspeU,  and  could  be  no  more  than  four. 
It  should  be  noted  (hat  the  symbolism  of  the  beuts  i>  nol  ih^t  which, 
haft  become  current  in  ecclesiastical  art. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  gospels  be  either  more  or  fewer] 
than  they  are.  For  since  there  are  four' regions  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  four  principal  winds,  and  the  Church 
is  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  pillar  and  ground  ^M 
of  the  Church  is  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit  of  Lite,  it  is  fitting  ^ 
that  she  should  have  four  pillars,  breathing  forth  immortality 
on  every  side,  and  giving  life  to  men.  From  this  it  Is  evident 
that  the  Word,  the  Artificer  of  all,  who  sitteth  upon  the 
cherubim  and  who  contains  all  things  and  was  niaiiifestcd 
to  men,  has  given  us  the  Gospel  under  four  forms,  but  bound 
together  by  one  Spirit.  A^  also  David  says  when  he  prayed 
for  His  coming:  "Thou  that  sittcst  between  the  cherubim, 
shine  forth"  [r/.  Psalm  80: 1].  For  the  cherubim,  also,  were 
four-faced,  and  their  faces  were  images  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  For  he  says,  "The  first  living  creature 
was  like  a  lion"  [cf.  Ezck.  1  :  5  Jf.],  symbolizing  His  effectual 
working,  leadership,  and  royal  power;  the  second  was  like ' 
a  calf,  symbolizing  His  sacrificial  and  sacerdotal  order;  but 
"the  third  had,  as  it  were,  the  face  of  a  man,"  evidently 
describing  His  coming  as  a  human  being;  "the  fourth  was 
like  a  flying  eagle,"  pointing  out  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  hovering 
over  the  Chiuch.  And  therefore  the  gospels  arc  in  accord 
with  these  things,  among  which  Christ  is  seated,  For  that 
according  to  John  relates  His  original,  effectual,  and  glorious 
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generation  from  the  Father,  thus  declaring,  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word  and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  was 
God"  [cj.  John  i  :  i  _ff.\,  and  further,  "All  things  were  made 
by  Him  and  without  Him  was  nothing  made."   For  Uii*  reason, 
alAo,  is  that  Gospel  full  of  confidence,  for  such  is  His  person. 
But  that  according  to  Luke,  which  takes  up  His  priestly  char- 
acter, commenced  with  Zacharias,   the  priest,  who  offers 
sacrifice  to  God.    For  now  was  made  ready  the  fatted  calf, 
about  to  be  immolated  for  the  recovery  of  the  younger  son 
[Luke  15  :  2j].     Matthew,  again,  relates  His  generation  as  a 
man,  saying,  "The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham"  [Matt,  i  :  i];  and 
"The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise"  [Matt.  1  :  18]. 
This,  then,  is  the  gospel  of  His  humanity;   for  which  reason 
the  character  of  a  humble  and  meek  man  is  kept  up  through 
the  whole  gcepd.     Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  commences 
I  with  reference  to  the  prophetical  Spirit  who  comes  down 
from  on  high  to  men,  saying,  "The  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet,"  point- 
bg  to  the  winged  aspect  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  this  account  be 
:  makes  a  compendious  and  brief  narrative,  for  such  is  the 
prophetical  character.     And  the  Word  of  God  himself  had 
intercourse  with  the  patriarchs,  before  Moses,  in  accordance 
with  His  divinity  and  glory;  but  for  those  under  the  Law  He 
instituted  a  sacerdotal  and    liturgical   service.     Afterward, 
baling  been  made  man  for  us.  He  sent  the  pft  of  the  heavenly 
[Spirit  ovet  all  the  earth,  to  protect  it  with  His  wings.    Such, 
j-then,  was  the  course  followed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  such, 
also,  were  the  forms  of  the  living  creatures;  and  such  as  was 
the  form  of  the  living  creatures,  such,  also,  was  the  char- 
.acter  of  the  Gospel.    For  the  living  creatures  are  quadriform, 
]  sixl  the  Gospel  is  quadriform,  as  is  also  the  course  followed 
I'by  our  Lord.    For  this  reason  four  principal  covenants  were 
[given  mankind:  one  prior  to  the  Deluge,  under  Adam;   the 
second  after  the  Deluge,  tmdcr  Noah;    the  third  was  the 
^ving  of  the  law  under  Moses;    the  fourth  is  that  which 
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renovates  man  and  suras  up  ail  things  in  itself  by  means  of  ] 
the  Gospel,  raising  and  bearing  men  upon  its  wings  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  i 

(c)  TertuIIian,  Adv.  Marcion.,  TV,  5,     (MSL,  2:395,)       1 

Tcrlullian's  work  against  Mnrcion  bvlonsK  to  ihc  first  decade  ot 
the  third  ccnluiy;  wc  above.  {  ij,  b.  In  the  fotlowioft  passage  he  com- 
biijej  the  arsumeni  from  the  apostolic  churches  with  the  authority 
of  the  nposlolic  witness.  This  is  the,spcciul  importance  of  the  refer- 
ence to  the  eonnccUoii  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  with  St.  Peter,  and  19 
■n  npplicition  of  the  principle  that  the  auihority  of  a  book  In  the 
Church  rested  upon  its  apostolic  origin. 

If  it  is  evidently  ti^e  that  what  is  earlier  is  more  true, 
that  what  is  cariicr  is  what  Li  from  the  beginning,  that  what 
is  from  the  beginning  is  from  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  equally 
evidently  true  that  what  is  handed  down  from  the  Apostles 
is  what  has  been  a  sacred  deposit  in  the  churches  of  the 
Apostles.  Let  us  sec  what  milk  the  Corinthians  drank  from 
Paul;  to  what  rule  tlic  Galatians  were  brought  tor  correc- 
tion; what  the  Philippians,  the  Thessalonians,  the  Ephesians, 
read;  what  the  Romans  near  by  also  say,  to  whom  Peter  and 
Paul  bequeathed  tlie  Gospel  even  sealed  with  their  own 
blood.  We  have  also  John's  nursling  churches.  For,  al- 
though Mardon  rejects  his  Apocalj-pse,  the  order  of  bishops, 
when  traced  to  their  origin,  will  rest  on  John  as  their  author, 
likewise  the  noble  lineage  of  the  other  churches  is  recognized. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  in  them,  and  not  only  in  the  apostolic 
churches,  but  in  all  those  which  are  united  with  them  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  m>'stery  [sacramfnii],  that  Gospel  of 
Luke,  which  we  are  defending  with  all  our  might  \c/.  §  23], 
has  stood  its  ground  from  its  ver>'  first  publication;  whereas 
Marcion's  gospel  is  not  known  to  most  people,  and  to  none 
whatever  is  it  known  without  being  condemned.  Of  course 
it  has  its  churches,  but  they  are  its  own;  they  are  as  late  as 
they  are  spurious.  Should  you  want  to  know  their  origins, 
you  will  more  easily  discover  apostasy  in  it  than  apostolidty, 
with  Mardon,  forsooth,  as  their  founder  or  some  one  of 
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Mardoa's  swarm.  Even  wasps  make  combs;  so,  also,  these 
Mardooites  make  churches.  The  samo  authority  of  the 
I  apostolic  churches  will  afford  e%'idence  to  other  gospeU,  also, 
which  wc  possess  equally  through  their  means  and  according 
to  their  usage — I  mean  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Gosjx:! 
of  Matthew,  but  that  which  Mark  published  may  be  aSirmed 
to  be  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark  was.  For  even  the 
Digest  of  Luke  men  usually  ascribe  to  Paul.  And  it  may 
well  seem  that  the  works  which  disdples  publish  belong  to 
their  masters. 


S  M).    The  Apostles'  Cbieeo 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  century  there  were  current  in 
the  Church  brief  confessions  of  faith  which  had  already 
Lbccn  in  use  from  a  time  in  the  remoter  past  as  summaries 
'ci  the  apastolic  faith.  The)'  were  naturally  attributed  to  the 
Apostles  themselves,  although  they  seem  to  have  varied  in 
many  details.  They  were  used  prindpally  in  baptism,  and 
were  long  kept  secret  from  the  catechumen  until  ju.it  before 
that  rite  was  administered.  They  are  preserved  only  in  para- 
phrase, and  can  be  reconstructed  only  by  a  careful  com- 
pariMn  of  many  texts. 

.^dcUlionnl  wuicc  inaicriol:  Sec  Hahn,  BiUiothek  der  Symbcle  tmd 
GlmbtniTtudn  dcf  aiUn  Kitchc,  (bird  cd.,  Brcslau,  1S97:  l}.  MUbt, 
n.  16,  16  a. 

(0)  IrensEUS,  Adv.  Uar.,  1, 10.    (MSG,  7  ;  549/.) 
For  Intutus,  t.  su^ra,  }  3,  a. 

The  Church,  though  dispersed  through  the  whole  world  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the  Apostles  and 
tbcir  disdples  the  faith:  In  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
vfao  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  seas,  and  all 
that  in  them  is;  And  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  was  incarnate  for  our  salvation;  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
wbo  through  the  prophets  preached  the  dispensations  and 
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the  advents,  and  the  birth  from  the  Virgin,  and  the  passion, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  bodily  assump- 
tion into  the  heavens  of  the  beloved  Clirist  Jesus  our  Lord, 
and  His  appearing  from  the  heavens  in  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
in  order  to  sum  up  all  things  under  one  head  [cf.  Ephes,  i ;  lo], 
and  to  raise  up  all  Sesh  of  all  mankind,  that  to  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  and  King,  every  knee  of  those 
that  arc  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth  should 
bow  [cf.  Phil.  2:11),  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father  invisible,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  Him, 
and  that  He  may  execute  righteous  judgment  on  all;  sending 
into  eternal  fire  the  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness  and  the 
angels  who  transgressed  and  apostatized,  and  the  godless 
and  unrighteous  and  lawless  and  blasphemous  among  men, 
but  granting  life  and  immortality  and  etcmaJ  glory  to  the 
righteous  and  holy,  who  have  both  kept  the  commandments 
and  continued  in  His  love,  some  from  the  beginning,  some 
^m  their  conversion. 

(b)  Iren^us,  Adv.  Bar.,  HI,  4,     (MSG,  7  iSsj.) 

The  followinff  form  of  the  creed  more  closely  resembles  the  Iradi- 
tioDul  Apostles'  Creed.  With  it  compare  the  paraphrase  in  IreoKUS, 
op.  cil.,  IV,  33  :  7. 

If  the  Apostles  had  not  left  us  the  Scriptures,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  order  of  tradition  which  they 
handed  down  to  those  to  whom  they  committed  the  chuicbes? 
To  this  order  many  nations  of  the  barbarians  gave  assent,  of 
those  who  believe  in  Christ,  having  salvation  written  in  their 
heart:s  by  tlic  Spirit  without  paper  and  ink,  and  guarding 
diligently  the  ancient  tradition:  Believing  in  one  God, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them;  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  who,  because  of  His  astounding 
love  toward  Hts  creatures,  sustained  the  birth  of  the  Virgin, 
Himself  uniting  man  to  God,  and  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  rising  again  was  received  in  brightness,  and  shall 
come  again  in  glory  as  the  Saviour  of  those  who  are  saved 
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and  the  judge  of  those  who  are  judged,  and  sending  inlo 
eternal  lire  the  pen-erters  of  the  truth  and  dcsptscrs  of  HJs 
Fathm-  and  Hiii  coming. 

(c)  TertuUian,  De  Virgmibus  Velandis,  i.     (MSL,  2:957). 

TcnuUiaa  gives  variouB  pamphraecs  of  the  creed.  The  three  mon 
inipoftvit  are  tlie  toUowing  and  4,  e.  The  date  o(  the  work  De  Virgi- 
mibus  VdandU  is  alKiiit  an,  and  liclongs  to  his  Montanist  period. 

The  Rule  of  Faith  is  altogether  one,  sole,  immovable,  and 
irrefomiable — namely,  of  believing  in  one  God  the  Almighty, 
the  Makerof  the  world;  and  His  Son,  Jeaus  Christ,  born  of  the 
Vtrgio  Maiy,  crudficd  under  Pontius  Pilate,  on  the  third  day 
raised  again  from  the  dead,  received  in  the  heavens,  sitting  now 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  coming  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  also  through  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.* 

(rf)  TertuUian,  Adv.  Praxean,  a.    (MSL,  2  :  156.)  " 

The  wofk  of  TertuUian  against  Praxcas  is  one  of  bin  latest  works, 
and  Is  especially  important  as  dcvelopinx  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
■s  opposed  lo  ihc  Pairipassiaiusm  of  I'raxeas.  To  this  theory  of 
Praseu,  Terlullian  refem  In  the  opening  .-wntcnce  of  the  foUowing 
extTMt,  quoting  the  position  of  Praxcas.    Sec  below,  f  40,  b. 

"Therefore  after  a  lime  the  Fatlier  was  born,  and  the 
Father  suflt-rcd,  He  himself  God,  the  omnipotent  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ  was  preached."  But  as  for  us  always,  and  now  more, 
as  better  instructed  by  the  Paraclete,  the  Leader  into  all 
truth:  We  believe  one  God;  but  under  this  dispensation 
which  we  call  the  economy  there  is  the  Son  of  the  only  God, 
hb  Word  [Sfrmo]  who  proceeded  from  Him,  through  whom 
all  things  were  made,  and  without  whom  nothing  was  made.  J 
This  One  was  sent  by  the  Father  into  the  Virgin,  and  was' 
bom  of  her,  Man  and  God,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of 
God,  and  called  Jesus  Christ;  He  suffered,  He  died  and  was 
buried,  according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  raised  again  by  the 

*  By  a  iH^I  (hiingc  In  Iht  inleT  nl  the  wunli.  as  suggcated  by  NrHndcr.  Ilie 
IM  two  dawa  nii]thl  rcail  mon.-  rlcarly:  "To  judge  the  quick  and  aito  the 
dcMl  through  ibe  raunection  oi  the  OMh." 
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Father,  and  taken  up  into  the  heavens,  and  He  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father;  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead:  and  He  thence  did  send,  according  to 
His  promise,  from  the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Paraclete, 
the  Sanctificr  of  the  fiuth  of  those  wlio  believe  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  this  rule  has  come 
down  from  the  beginning,  even  before  any  of  tlie  earlier 
heresies,  much  more  before  Praxeas,  who  is  of  yesterday, 
the  lateness  of  date  of  all  here&ies  proves,  as  also  the  dov> 
cities  of  Praxeas,  a  pretender  of  yesterday. 

{e)  Tertullian,  De  Prascrif>tione,  13.    (MSL,  2  :  30.) 

The  Rule  of  Faith  is  .  .  .  namely,  that  by  which  It  ts 
believed:  That  there  Is  only  one  God,  and  no  other  besides 
the  Maker  of  the  world,  who  produced  the  universe  out  of ! 
nothing,  through  His  Word  jVcrbum],  sent  forth  first  of  all; 
that  this  Word,  called  His  Son,  was  seen  in  the  name  of  God 
in  various  ways  by  the  patriarchs,  and  always  heard  in  the 
prophets,  at  last  was  sent  down  from  the  Spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  Father,  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  made  flesh  in 
her  womb,  and  born  of  her,  lived  as  Jesus  Christ;  that  there- 
upon He  preached  the  new  law  and  the  new  promise  of  tlw 
kingdom  of  the  heavens;  wrought  miracles;  was  fastened  to 
the  cross;  rose  again  the  third  day;  was  caught  up  into  the 
heavens;  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  He 
sent  in  His  place  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  lead  the 
believers;  He  will  come  again  with  glory  to  take  the  saints 
into  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  and  the  celestial  promises, 
and  to  judge  the  wicked  with  perpetual  fire,  with  tlie  restora* 
tioo  of  the  flesh. 


§  30.    Later  Gnosticism 

Though  Gnosticism  was  expelled  from  the  Church  as  it 
perfected  its  organization  and  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
the  episcopate,  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  creeds, 
outside  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  Church  as  thus  organized, 
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Gnosticism  existed  for  centuries,  though  rapidly  dectining  la 
the  third  century.  The  strength  of  the  movement  was  still 
further  diminished  by  loss  of  many  adherents  to  Manidiaean- 
i$m  (p.  §  54),  which  had  much  in  common  with  Gnostidsm, 
llie  persblcnce  of  these  sects,  together  with  various  later 
heresies,  in  spite  of  the  very  stringent  laws  of  the  Empire 
against  them  (v.  §  73)  should  prevent  any  hasty  conclusions 
as  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  absence  of  sects  in  the 
patristic  age.  Unity  can  be  found  only  by  o\'erIooldng  those 
outside  the  unity  of  the  largest  body  of  Christians,  and  agree- 
ment by  ignoring  those  who  differed  from  it. 

Thcodorct  of  Cyrus,  Ep'tsttda  81,  145.     (MSG,  83:1259, 

Ep.  81  WW  written  to  the  Consul  Nonus,  A.  D.  445.    Ep.  145  ma  | 
written  to  the  monks  of  Constnntinoplc,  A.  D.  450. 

Ep.  Si.  To  every  one  else  every  city  lies  open,  and  that 
not  only  to  the  followers  of  Arius  and  Eunomius,  but  to 
Manicfaa^ans  and  Mardonitcs,  and  to  those  suffering  from  the 
disease  of  Valcntinus  and  Montanus,  yes,  and  even  to  pagans 
and  Jews;  but  I,  the  foremost  champion  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospel,  am  excluded  from  c\'ery  dty.  ...  I  led  eight 
villages  of  Marcionitt-s  with  their  surrounding  coimtry  into 
the  way  of  truth,  another  full  of  Eunomians  and  another 
of  Arians  I  brought  to  the  light  of  divine  knowledge,  and,  by 
God's  grace,  not  a  tare  of  heresy  was  left  among  us. 

Ep.  145.  I  do  indeed  sorrow  and  lament  that  I  am  com- 
pelled by  the  attacks  of  fever  to  adduce  against  men,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  one  and  the  same  faith  with  myself,  the  argu- 
meats  which  I  have  already  tirgod  against  the  \'ictim3  of  the 
pUgiie  of  Marcion,  of  whom,  by  God's  grace,  I  have  con- 
verted more  than  ten  thousand  and  brought  them  to  holy 
baptism. 
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§31.    The  Results  of  the  Crisis 

The  internal  crisis,  or  the  conflict  with  heresy,  led  the] 
Church  to  perfect  its  organization,  and,  as  a  result,  the] 
foundation  was  laid  for  such  a  development  of  the  episcopate! 
that  the  Church  was  recognized  as  based  upon  an  order  oil 
bishops  receiving  their  powers  in  succession  from  the  Apos-| 
ties,  Just  what  those  powers  were  and  how  they  were  trans-] 
mitted  were  matters  left  to  a  later  age  to  determine.  (K.  infr<t,\ 
S§  SO.  SI-) 

(a)  Irenasus,  Adv.  Bar.,  IV,  36  :  3,  5.    (MSG,  7  :  1053.) 

That  Ireneus,  writing  about  175,  could  appcul  la  the  episcopal 
succession  as  commonly  recognixcd  and  sdmiUcd,  and  to  use  it  as  a 
b^is  uf  unity  for  the  Church,  is  seiicrally  regarded  as  evidence  of  ilie 
existence  of  a.  wide-spread  episcopal  orgonixation  at  nn  early  date  in 
the  second  century.  Possibly  the  coQocction  of  lrcna;us  with  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  cpiscxipul  urganix^tion  admittedly  wat  earlieKl, 
diminishes  ihc  force  of  the  argument.  The  reference  to  the  "charisma 
of  truth,"  which  the  bishops  were  Kaid  to  possess,  was  to  furnish  latere 
B  tlicorctical  basis  for  the  authority  of  bishops  assembled  in  council.' 
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Ch.  2.    Wherefore  it  is  incumbent  to  obey  the  prci^bj-ters 
who  are  in  the  Church,  those  who,  as  I  have  sliown,  possess  ^j 
the  succession  from  the  Apostles;   those  who  together  with^f 
the  succession  of  the  episcopate  have  received  the  certain  ^ 
gift  [charisma]  of  .the  truth  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  Father;    but  also  to  hold  in  suspicion  others  who 
depart  from  the  primitive  succession  and  assemble  themsetvesj 
together  in  any  place  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

Ch.  5,    Such  presbyters  does  the  Church  nourish,  of  whor 
also  the  prophet  says:  "I  will  give  thy  rulers  in  peace,  and 
thy   bishops   in   righteousness"  \c/.  Is.  60:17].    Of  whom 
also  the  Lord  did  declare:  "Who,  then,  shall  be  a  faithful 
steward,  good  and  wise,  whom  the  Lord  sets  over  His  house-      . 
hold,  to  give  them  thdr  meat  in  due  season?    Blessed  is  that^J 
servant  whom  his  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing"^^ 
[Matt.  24  :  45  /.].     Paul,  then,  teaching  us  where  one  may 
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find  such,  says:  "God  hath  placed  in  the  Church,  first,  Apoft- 
ties;  secondly,  prophets;  thirdly,  teachers"  [I  Cor.  13  :  28]. 
Where,  then,  the  pfLs  of  the  Lord  have  hcen  placed  there  we 
are  to  learn  the  truth;  namely,  from  lliose  who  possess  the 
succeasioQ  of  the  Church  from  the  Apostles,  and  among 
whom  exists  that  which  is  sound  and  blameless  in  conduct,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  unadulterated  and  incorrupt  in  speech. 

(6)  TcrluUian,  De  Prascripticme,  32.     (MSL,  2  :  5a.) 

In  Tcrltillian's  statcmcDt  as  to  the  necessity  of  apostolic  succession, 
Ibe  language  b  mote  prcclie  ihan  in  Ireniem's.  Bishop  and  presbyter 
are  dm  used  u  interrhanttcablc  tennt,  u»  would  appear  in  the  pnssBgc 
in  ImiKus.  The  whole  is  given  a  more  legal  turn,  as  was  in  harmony 
with  the  writer's  legal  mind. 

But  tf  there  be  any  heresies  bold  enough  to  plant  thera- 
selves  in  the  midst  of  the  apostolic  age,  that  they  may  thereby 
seem  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  Apostles,  because 
they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  we  can  say:  Let  them 
produce  the  originals  of  their  churches;  let  them  unfold  the 
roll  of  their  bishops,  nmning  down  lu  due  succession  from 
the  beginning  in  such  manner  that  that  first  bishop  of  theirs 
shall  be  able  to  show  for  hi.s  ordainer  or  predecessor  some  one 
tA  the  Apostles  or  of  apostolic  men — a  man,  moreov'er,  who 
continued  steadfast  with  the  Apostles.  For  in  this  manner 
the  apostolic  churches  transmit  their  registers;  as  the  churdi 
of  Smyrna,  which  records  that  Polycarp  was  placed  therein 
by  John;  as  also  the  church  of  Rome,  which  makes  Clement 
to  have  been  ordained  in  like  manner  by  Peter.  In  exactly 
the  same  way  the  other  churches  likewise  exhibit  their  sev- 
eral worthies,  whom,  as  having  been  appointed  to  their  epis- 
copal places  by  the  Apostles,  they  regard  as  transmitters  of 
the  apostolic  seed. 


CHAPTER  IV.   THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CATHOLIC  THEOLOGY 

The  theology  of  the  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
CtUTCnt  traditional  thcologv-,  was  the  statement  of  the  beliefs 
oommoaly  held  by  Christians  but  expressed  in   the  ma 
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precise  and  scientific  language  of  current  philosophy,  the 
ccKirdination  of  those  beliefs  as  so  stated  together  with  their 
necessary  consequences,  and  their  proof  by  reference  to 
Holy  Scripture  and  reason.  In  this  attempt  to  build  up  a 
body  of  reasoned  religious  ideas  there  were  two  lines  of 
thought  or  interpretation  of  the  common  Christianity  already 
distinguished  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  des- 
tined to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  Church.  These  were 
the  apologetic  conception  of  Christianity  as  primarily 
rc\"ealed  philosophy  (§  32),  and  the  so-called  Asia  Minor' 
school  of  theology,  with  its  conception  of  Christianity  as 
primarily  salvation  from  sin  and  corruptibility  (§33).  In 
both  lines  of  interpretation  the  Incarnation  played  an  essen- 
tial part:  In  the  apolugetic  as  insuring  the  truth  of  the  re- 
vealed philosophy,  in  the  Asia  Minor  theology  as  imparting 
to  corruptible  man  the  divine  incorruptibility. 

(  33.  The  Apologetic  Conception  of  Christianity. 
}  33.  The  Asia  Minor  Conception  of  Christianity. 


§  32.    The  Apologetic  Conception  op  Christianity 

(  Christianity  was  regarded  as  a  revealed  philosophy 
the  apologists.  This  they  considered  under  three  principal 
aspects:  knowledge,  or  a  revelation  of  the  di\'inc  nature; 
a  new  law,  or  a  code  of  montU  pven  by  Chrbt;  and  life, 
or  future  rewards  for  the  observance  of  the  new  law  tbalfl 
had  been  given.  The  foundation  of  all  was  laid  in  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  the  Logos  (.4)J  which  involved,  as  a  consequence, 
some  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  resulting  tUstinctions  in 
the  divine  nature  to  the  primary  conviction  of  the  unity  of 
God,  or  some  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (B).  As  a  result  of  the 
new  law  given,  moralism  was  inevitable,  whereby  a  man  by 
his  efforts  earned  everlasting  life  (O- '  The  proof  that  Jesus 
was  the  incarnate  Logos  was  drawn  from  the  fulfilment  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  (/)).)  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
apologists  influenced  later  theology  by  their  actual  writings, 
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and  Dot  by  unexpressed  and  undeveloped  opinions  which  they 
bdd  OS  a  part  of  the  common  tradition  and  the  Christianity 
of  the  Gentile  Church.  Whatever  they  might  have  held  in 
addition  tu  thdr  primary  contuttions  had  little  or  no  effect, 
however  valuable  it  may  be  for  modern  students,  and(the 
conviction  that  Christianity  was  essentially  a  revealed  phi- 
losophy became  current,  especially  in  the  Hast,  tmding  its 
most  powerful  cj^rcssion  in  the  Alcxandriao  schuul.j  (F.  injra^ 
543.)  ^ 

(A)     The  Logos  Doctrine 

I  As  stated  by  the  apologists,  the  Logos  doctrine  not  only 
funUshed  a  valuable  line  of  defence  for  Christianity  (f.  supra, 
S  20),  but  also  gave  theologians  a  useful  formula  for  stating 
the  relation  of  the  divine  element  in  Christ  to  God.  lliat 
divine  dement  was  the  Dfvinc  Word  or  Reason  (Logos). 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  held  by  the 
early  apologists  that,  although  they  make  the  Word,  or 
Logos,  personal  and  distinguish  Him  from  God  the  Father, 
yet  that  Word  does  not  become  personally  distinguished 
from  the  source  of  His  being  until,  and  in  connection  with, 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Hence  there  arose  tlie  distinction 
between  the  Logos  endialftelos,  or  as  yet  within  the  being  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Logos  prophorikos,  or  as  proceeding  forth 
and  becoming  a  distinct  person.)  Here  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
marked  advance  upon  the  speculation  of  Philo,  by  whom  the 
Logos  is  not  regarded  as  distinctly  personal. 

(a)  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.,  I,  46.    (MSG,  6  :  398.) 

In  addition  to  the  following  pasMge  from  Ju.tiin  Martyr,  lee  above, 
1 90,  (or  a  longer  sutcmcnt  to  murh  Ihc  s.imr  cITcrt. 

r   We  have  been  taught  that  Christ  is  the  first-born  of  God, 
tad  we  have  declared  above  that  He  is  the  Word  of  whom 
every  race  of  men  were  partakers;  and  those  who  lived  reason- 
ably are  Christians  even  though  they  havt  been  thought , 
alhdsts^  as  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates  and  Heraditus,  and] 
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men  tike  them;  and  among  the  barbarians,  Abraham  and 
Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Missacl  [the  "three  ho)y  children," 
companions  of  Daniel,  see  LXX,  Dan.  3  :  33  jf.),  and  Elias 
[i.  e.,  Elijah],  and  many  others  whose  actions  and  names  we 
now  decline  to  recount  because  we  know  that  it  would  be 
tedious. 


? 


(6)  Thcophilus,  Ad  Autolycum,  II,  10,  32.    (MSG,  6:398.' 

Theopbilus  was  the  sixth  bishop  of  Aniioch.  fiom  ttig  unto  after 
180.  His  apology,  consiatitig  o(  three  book*  addrca^ed  to  an  otherwise 
unknown  Autolycux,  has  nlonc  hcca  ]>i«ii-rv(;d  o(  lii.i  work*.  Frag- 
ments attributed  to  him  are  of  very  doubtful  nuthenticity.  The 
date  o(  the  third  l>ook  must  be  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurctiuit,  March  17,  180,  which  \%  mentioned.  The  first  and  second 
books  may  be  somewhat  earlier.  The  distinction  made  in  the  follow- 
ing bi'iweea  the  Logoi  endiaibeios  and  the  Logos  frofhorikos  was 
Hub^qucntly  dropped  by  theologians. 

Ch.  lo-  God,  then,  having  His  own  Logos  internal  [endia- 
Oif-loti]  within  His  own  bowels,  begat  Hira,  emitting  Him 
along  with  His  own  wisdom  before  all  things.  ^H 

Ch.  23.  What  else  is  this  voice  but  the  Word  of  Gotl^' 
who  is  also  His  Son?  Not  as  the  poets  and  writers  of  myths 
talk  of  the  sons  of  the  gods  begotten  from  intercourse  with 
women,  but  as  the  Truth  expounds,  the  Word  that  always 
exists,  residing  within  \endicUfteion\  the  heart  of  God,  For 
before  anything  came  into  existence  He  had  Him  for  His 
counsellor,  being  Hb  own  mind  and  thotight.  But  when 
God  wished  to  make  all  that  He  had  determined  on.  He 
begat  this  Word  proceeding  forth  \pTOpkortkon],  the  first-born 
of  all  creation,  not  being  Himself  emptied  of  the  Word  [1.  e,, 
being  without  reason],  but  having  begotten  Reason  and 
always  conversing  with  His  reason. 


(B)    The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

I  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  followed  naturally  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos.  The  fuller  discussion  belongs  to  the 
Monarchian  controversies.^  It  b  considered  here  as  a  posi- 
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lion  resultiDg  from  the  general  position  taken  by  the  apol- 
ogists.   (K.  injra,  §  40.)  | 

(o)  Thct^hilus,  Ad  Autclycum,  U,  15.     (MSG,  6  :  1078.) 

The  (oUowiog  pauage  is  probably  the  earlial  In  which  lh«  word 
Trinliy.  or  THm,  is  applied  lo  ihc  rcliilion  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
GhoEl.  It  b  usual  in  Greek  theology  to  use  the  word  Trias  as  cquiv- 
tlcat  to  the  Latin  term  Trinity.  Cf.  Teriutlian,  Adv.  Praxtan,  a,  (or 
fint  <ue  of  the  term  Trinity  in  Latin  theology. 

In  like  manner,  also,  the  three  days,  which  were  before  the 
Ituninaries'  arc  types  of  the  Trinity  (Trias)  of  God,  and  His 
Word,  and  His  Wisdom.  i 

(fr)  Athcnagoras,  Supplicatio,  10,  la.     (MSG,  6:  910,  914.) 

AtbcDa£on»,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  apologiits,  was,  like  Justin 
Mtftyr  and  Kveral  otbera,  a  philoMphcr  before  he  became  ■  Chrtxlian. 
Hi*  apolosy.  known  as  .Supplicatio.  or  Legatia  pro  Chrislianis,  is  his 
moot  impoitanl  work.  It»  dale  h  probably  177,  aa  tt  is  addreaoed  to 
the  Emperont  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  1 

Ch.  10.  If  it  occurs  to  you  to  inquire  what  Is  meant  by 
the  Son,  I  will  briefly  state  that  He  is  the  first  product  of  the 
Father,  not  as  having  been  brought  into  existence  (for  from 
the  beginning  God,  who  is  the  eternal  mind  [iVotu],  had  the 
Logos  in  Himself,  being  eternally  reasonable  [XoyiK6i!\),  but  in- 
asmuch as  He  came  forth  to  be  idea  and  energizing  power  of 
all  material  things,  which  lay  like  a  nature  without  attributes, 
and  an  inactive  earth,  the  grosser  particles  being  mixed  up 
with  the  Ughter.  The  prophetic  Spirit  also  agrees  witL  our 
statements:  "The  Lord,  It  says,  created  me  the  beginning  of 
His  ways  to  His  works."  The  Holy  Spirit  himself,  aJso,  which 
operates  in  the  prophets  wc  say  is  an  elQucncc  of  God,  flowing 
from  Him  and  returning  back  again  as  a  beam  of  the  sun. 

Ch.  13.  Arc,  then,  those  who  consider  life  to  be  this,  "Let 
UE  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die"  [cf.  I  Cor.  15  :  33], 
and  who  regard  death  as  a  deep  sleep  and  forgetfulness 
[ej.  Horn.,  Ilicd,  XVJ,  672],  to  be  regarded  as  living  piously? 

'  Rttotacc  la  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moan,  and  stais  on  the  foiuth  diy 

of  OTStiM. 
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But  men  who  reckon  the  present  life  as  of  very  small  worth 
indeed,  and  are  leti  by  this  one  Uiing  along — that  they  kno 
God  and  with  Him  His  Logos,  what  is  the  oneness  of  the  Sot) 
with  the  Father,  what  the  communion  of  the  Father  with 
the  Son,  what  is  the  Spirit,  and  what  is  the  unity  of  these  and 
their  distinction,  the  Spirit,  the  Son,  ajid  the  Father — and  who 
know  that  the  life  for  which  we  look  is  far  better  than  can  bo 
described  in  word,  provided  we  arrive  at  it  pure  from  all 
wrong-doing,  and  who,  moreover,  carry  our  benevolence  to 
&ucb  an  extent  that  we  not  only  love  our  friends  .  .  .  shall 
we,  I  say,  when  such  we  arc  and  when  wc  thus  live  that  wc 
may  escape  condcnmation,  not  be  regarded  as  living  piously! 


I 


(C)    Moralistic  Christianity 

\  The  moralistic  conception  of  ChrUtianiiy,  i.  e.,  the  view  of  Chris- 
tianity na  primarily  a  moral  cnclc  by  the  oliiierviince  of  which  eternal 
life  was  won,  remained  fixed  in  Christian  thoueht  nlons  with  the 
philoMphtcal  concepiioi)  of  the  faith  as  furmulated  by  the  apologists. 
This  moTiiliam  was  ihc  opposite  pole  to  the  conecplions  of  the  Asia 
Minor  school,  the  Augiutinian  theology,  and  the  whole  myslicsl  con- 
ception of  ChriaiiAnily.  > 
For  additional  source  material,  see  above,  i  i6. 
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Theophilus,  Ad  Autolycum,  11,  ay.     (MSG,  6  :  37.) 

God  made  man  free  and  with  power  over  himself.    That 
[death],  man  brought  upon  himself  through  carelessness  andjH 
disobedience,  this  [life],  God  vouchsafes  to  him  as  a  gift™ 
through  His  own  love  for  man  and  pity  when  men  obey  Htm. 
For  as  man,  disobeying,  drew  death  upon  himself,  so,  obey' 
ing  the  will  of  God,  he  who  desires  i.?  able  to  procure  for] 
himself  everlasting  life.     For  God  has  given  us  a  law  and 
holy  commandments;   and  every  one  who  keeps  these  cao 
be  saved,  and  obtaining  the  resurrection,  can  inherit  incor 
ruption. 

(D)    Argiimem  from  Hebrew  Prophecy 

\  The  appeal  to  the  fulfdmenl  of  Hebrew  prophecy  was  thci 
main  argument  of  the  apologists  for  the  divine  character 
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the  mission  of  Christ.  The  cxcgtsi*  of  the  prophetic  writings 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Hebrew  prophecy  was  also 
regarded  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge  of  God  outside  of 
Israel. )  The  theory  that  the  Grcclu  and  other  nations  hor- 
rowcd  was  employed  to  show  the  connection;  in  this  the 
apologists  followed  Phtio  Judacus.  No  attempt  was  made 
either  by  them  or  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  remove  the 
inconsistency  of  this  theory  of  borrowing  with  the  doctrine 
ol  the  Logos;  see  above,  under  "Logos  Doctrine";  also 
§  30. 

Justin  Martyr,  yfpo/.,  I,  30,  44.    (MSG,  6  :374,  394-) 

Additional  source  autcrial:   Juitin  M>nyr,  DitU.  c.  Tryph.,  pat- 


Ch.  30.  But  lest  any  one  should  say  In  opposition  to  us: 
What  should  pre%'cnt  that  He  whom  we  call  Christ,  being  a 
man  bom  of  men,  performed  what  wc  call  His  mighty  works 
by  ma^cal  art,  and  by  this  appeared  to  be  the  Son  of  God? 
We  will  offer  proof,  not  trusting  to  mere  assertions,  but  being 
of  necessity  persuaded  by  those  who  prophesied  of  Hira 
before  these  things  carac  to  pass. 

Cfa.  44.  Uliatever  both  philosophers  and  poets  have  said 
ig  the  immorlatity  of  the  soul,  or  punishments  after 
th,  or  contemplation  of  things  heavenly,  or  doctrines  of 
the  like  kind,  they  have  received  such  suggestions  from  the 
prophets  as  have  enabled  them  to  understand  and  interpret 
these  things.  And  hcocc  there  seem  to  be  seeds  of  truth 
amoog  all  men. 

§33.    The  Asia  Minor  Conception  or  CHRisnANmf 

[The  Asia  Minor  school  regarded  Christianity  primarily 
as  redemption,  salvation,  the  imparting  of  new  power,  life, 
and  incorruptibility  by  tmton  with  divinity  in  the  Incarnation. 
Its  leading  representative  was  Irenseus,  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  many  of  his  leading  ideas  had  been  anticipated 
by  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  tJiey  were  shared  by  many  others.^ 
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The  theology  of  Ircnaus  influenced  Tcrtullian  to  some 
tent,  but  its  essential  points  vriTC  reproduced  by  Athana- 
sius,  who  was  directly  indebted  to  Ircnxus,  and  through 
him  it  superseded  in  the  Neo-AlexaJidrian  school  the  tradi- 
tion derived  through  Origcn  and  Clement  from  the  apol' 
ogjsts.  (  Characteristic  features  of  the  Asia  Afinor  theology 
are  the  place  assigned  to  the  Incarnation  as  itself  cfTecting 
redemption  or  salvation,  the  idea  of  recapitulation  whereby 
Christ  becomes  the  head  of  a  new  race  of  redeemed  men,  a 
second  Adam,  and  of  the  eucharist  as  imparting  the  incorrup- 
tibility of  Christ's  immortal  flesh  which  is  received  by  the 
faithfulj 

(a)  Irenseus,  Adv.  Bar.,  V,  i.    (MSG,  7  :  1119.)  \ 

The  poulion  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  system  and  its  relation  to 
redemption. 


(  In  no  other  way  could  wc  have  learned  the  things  of 
if  our  Master,  existing  previously  as  the  Word,  had  not  bectf 
made  man.  For  no  one  else  could  have  declared  to  us  the 
troths  of  the  Father  than  Uie  Fatlier's  own  Word.)  For 
who  else  knew  the  mind  of  the  Lord  or  who  else  has  been 
his  counsellor?  [Rom.  11  :34],  Nor  again  in  any  other  way 
could  we  have  learned  except  by  seeing  our  Master  with  our 
eyes  and  hearing  His  voice  with  our  ears;  that  so  as  imitators 
of  His  acts  and  doers  of  His  words  wc  might  have  fellowship 
with  Him  and  receive  of  the  fulness  of  Him  who  is  perfect 
and  who  was  before  all  creation.  All  this  we  have  been  made 
in  these  latter  days  by  Him  who  only  is  supremely  good  and 
who  has  the  gift  of  incorruptibility;  inasmuch  as  wc  are 
conformed  to  His  likeness  and  predestinated  to  become  what 
wc  never  were  before,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
Fatlier,  made  a  first-fruit  of  His  workmanship,  we  have, 
therefore,  received  all  this  at  the  foreordained  season,  accord- 
ing to  the  dispensation  of  the  Word,  who  is  perfect  in  all 
things.  ',  For  He,  who  is  the  mighty  Word  and  ver>-  man, 
redeeming  us  by  His  blood  in  a  reasonable  manner,  gave 
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Himself  as  a  ransom  for  those  who  had  been  Iwl  Into  captiv- 
ity^ And  since  apostasy  tyrannized  over  us  unjustly,  for 
though  by  nature  wc  were  God's  possession,  it  yet  alienated 
us  contrarj-  to  nature,  making  us  its  own  dLsdplcs,  the  Word 
of  God,  powerful  in  all  things  and  constant  in  His  justice, 
dealt  jusUy  even  with  apostasy  itself,  redeeming  from  it 
what  was  His  own  property.  Not  by  force,  the  way  in  which 
ihc  apostasy  had  originally  gained  its  mastery  over  us, 
pcedily  grasping  at  that  which  was  not  its  own;  but  by 
moral  force  [seeuttdum  suadelam]  as  became  God,  by  per- 
suasion and  not  by  force,  regaining  what  He  wished;  so  that 
justice  might  not  be  ^'iolated  and  God's  ancient  handiwork 
might  not  perish,  f  Therefore,  since  by  His  own  blood  the 
Lord  redeemed  us  and  gave  His  soul  for  our  soul,  and  His 
Besh  for  our  flesh,  and  shed  on  us  His  Father's  spirit  to  unite 
and  join  us  in  communion  God  and  man,  bringing  God  down 
to  men  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  raising  up  man 
to  God  by  His  mcarnation,  and  by  a  firm  and  true  promise 
giving  us  at  His  advent  incorruptibility  by  communion 
with  Him,  and  thus  all  the  errors  of  the  heretics  are  de- 
stroyed.) 

(b)  Irenaus,  Adv.  Bar.,  Ul,  18  :  i,  7.  (MSG,  6  ;  932,  937.) 

fThe  foUowing  is  a  suiement  by  troucus  of  hia  doctrine  o(  reca- 
[dtul&tion,  which  combincn  ihe  iilca  ol  [he  second  Adam  of  Paul  and 
the  Jofaaanine  ihcologjr.  | 

Ch.  I.  (since  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Word,  who  existed  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  who  also  was  present  with  the  human 
race,  was  in  these  last  days,  according  to  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Father,  united  to  His  own  workmanship,  having  been 
made  a  man  liable  to  suffering,  every  objection  is  set  aside  of 
those  who  say:  "If  Christ  was  born  at  that  time,  He  did 
not  exist  before  that  time."  For  I  have  shown  that  the 
SoQ  of  God  did  not  then  begin  to  be,  since  He  existed  with 
Hb  Father  always;    but  when  He  was  incarnate,  and  was 
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made  man,  He  commenced  afresh  \in  seipso  recapilulavil]  the' 
long  line  of  human  beings,  and  furnished  us  in  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  manner  with  salvation;    so  that  what  we  had, 
lost  in  Adam— namely,  to  be  according  to  the  image  andj 
likeness  of  God — that  we  nught  recover  in  Christ  Jesus.  )■ 

Ch.  7.  He  caused  human  nature  to  cleave  to  and  to  become 
ODC  with  God,  as  wc  have  said.  For  if  man  had  not  over- 
come the  adversary  of  man,  the  enemy  would  not  have  been 
l^itimutely  overcome.  And  again,  If  God  had  not  givaiH 
salvation,  we  could  not  have  had  it  securely.  And  if  man  ^1 
had  not  been  united  to  God,  he  could  never  have  become  a  i 
partaker  of  incorruptibility.  For  it  was  incumbent  upoafl 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  by  His  relationship  to  " 
both,  to  bring  about  a  friendship  and  concord,  and  to  present 
man  to  God  and  to  reveal  God  to  man.  For  in  what  way] 
could  we  be  partakers  of  the  adoption  of  sons,  if  wc  had  not] 
received  from  Him,  Uirough  the  Son,  that  fellowship  which 
refers  to  Himself,  if  the  Word,  hasHng  been  made  flesh,  had 
not  entered  into  communion  with  us?  Wherefore  He  passed] 
also  through  every  stage  of  life  restoring  to  alt  communioa] 
with  God. 

(c)  Ircnseus,  Adv.  Uar.,  IV,  i8  ;  5.    (MSG,  6  :  1027  /.) 

(The  conrcpiion  of  redemption  as  the  unpartinft  of  incorruptibiBtj^ 
coDoectcd  itsvK  easily  with  tbc  doctrioc  of  the  eucbarist,  which  had 
been  cullcil  by  Igniiliuit  of  .\nlioch  "the  medidne  of  iminortality'7(v., 
supra,  i  1 2).    With  this  passage  compare  Imiicus,  Adt.  liar.,  IV,  17  :  5. 

How  can  they  say  that  the  flesh  which  is  nourished  with 
the  body  of  the  Lord  and  with  His  blood  goes  to  corruption' 
and  does  not  partake  of  life?    Let  them,  therefore,  either 
alter  their  opinion  or  cease  from  offering  the  things  men-_ 
tioncd.    But  our  opinion  is  in  accordajice  with  the  eucharist,  1 
and  the  eucharist,  in  turn,  establishes  our  opinion.      Fori 
we  ofTcr  to  Him  His  own,  announcing  consistently  the  fellow- 
ship and  union  of  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit.    For  as  the  bread 
which  is  produced  from  the  earth  when  it  receives  the  invo-  j 
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cation  of  God  is  no  longer  common  bread,  but  the  eucharist, 
conasting  of  two  realities,  earthly  and  heavenly,  so,  also, 
our  bodies,  when  they  receive  the  eucharist,  are  no  longer 
corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternity. 


PERIOD   IV 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH:  200  TO  324  A.  D. 

t  In  the  fourth  period  of  the  Church  under  the  heathen 
Empire,  or  the  period  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Church, 
the  number  of  Christians  increased  !io  rapidly  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Roman  State  to  the  Church  became  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  importance  (ch.  i)J  During  a  period  of  com- 
parative peace  and  prosperity  the  Church  developed  its 
doctrinal  system  and  its  constitution  (ch.  2).  Although  the 
school  of  Aaa  Minor  became  isolated  and  temporarily  ceased 
to  affect  the  bulk  of  the  Church  elsewhere,  the  school  of  the 
apologists  was  brilliantly  continued  at  Alexandria  under 
Clement  and  Origcn,  and  later  under  Origcn  at  Cffisarca 
in  Palestine.  Meanwhile  the  foundations  were  laid  in  North 
Africa  for  a  distinctive  type  of  Western  thcolog>',  inaugurated 
by  Tertullian  and  developed  by  Cj-prian.  After  years  of 
alternating  favor  and  local  persecutions,  the  first  general 
persecution  (ch.  3)  broke  upon  the  Church,  rudely  testing 
its  organization  and  ultimately  strengthening  and  furthering 
its  tendencies  toward  a  strictly  hierarchical  constitution.  In 
the  long  period  of  peace  thai  followed  (ch.  4),  the  discussions 
that  had  arisen  within  the  Church  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
divine  unity  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  reached  a  temporary 
conclusion,  the  cultus  was  elaborated  and  assumed  the 
essentials  of  its  permanent  form,  and  the  episcopate  was 
made  supreme  over  rival  authorities  within  the  Church, 
becoming  at  once  the  expression  and  organ  of  eccle^astical 
unity.    At  the  same  time  new  problems  arose;   within  the 
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Church  there  was  the  appearance  of  an  organized  asccUcism 
which  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  a  rival  to  tlie  Church's 
sy»tetn.  and  outside  the  Church  the  appearaace  of  a  hostile 
rival  in  the  rapidly  spreading  Manichaan  system,  in  which 
was  reWved,  in  a  better  organized  and  tht-reforc  more  dan- 
gerous form,  the  expelled  Gnosticism.  The  period  ends  with 
the  last  general  persecution  (ch.  5). 


I 


CHAPTER  1.    THE   POUTICAL   AND   REUGIOUS   CONDI- 
TIONS  OF   THE   EMPIRE 

|Thc  accession  of  Scptimius  Sevcrus,  A.  D.  193,  marks  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Empire.)  It  was  becoming 
more  harassed  by  frontier  wars,  not  alwaj's  waged  succcss- 
fuBy,  Barbarijins  were  gradually  settling  within  the  Empire. 
The  emperors  themselves  were  no  longer  Romans  or  Italians. 
Provincials,  some  not  even  of  the  Latin  race,  assumed  the 
imperial  dignity.  Butfit  was  a  pcritxl  in  which  the  Roman 
law  was  in  its  most  flourishing  and  brilliant  stage,  under 
such  men  as  Papintan,  Ulpian,  and  others  second  only  to  these 
masters.  Stoic  cosmopolitanism  made  for  wider  cunc^tions 
of  law  and  a  deeper  sense  of  human  solidarity.  The  Christian 
Church,  however,  profited  little  by  this  (§  54)  until,  in  the 
religious  syncretism  which  became  fashionable  in  the  highest 
drdes,  it  was  favored  by  even  the  imperial  family  along 
with  other  Oriental  religions  (§  35).  The  varying  fortunes  of 
the  emperors  necessarily  affected  the  Church  (§  36).  though, 
on  the  wbote,  there  was  little  suffering,  and  the  Church  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  became  a  powerful 
organization  ({  37),  with  which  the  State  would  soon  have 
to  reckon.) 

i  34.  State  and  Church  under  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalk. 

{  35.  ReUgtous  Syncretism  in  the  Third  Century. 

I  36.  The  Religious  Policy  of  the  Emperors  from  Hetio- 
gabalus  to  Philip  (he  Arabian. 
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§  37.  The  Extension  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Half  of 
the  Tlurd  Centuo'. 


5  34- 


4 

i»^i 


State  axd  Church  under  Septimius  Se\*ekus  and 
Caracalla 

(  Although  ChrisUans  were  at  first  favored  by  Scptimit 
Scvcrus,  they  were  still  liable  to  the  severe  laws  against 
secret  societies,  and  the  policy  of  Septimius  was  later  to  en*     I 
force  these  laws.    The  Christians  tried  to  escape  the  penal- 
ties prescribed  against  such  societies  by  taking  the  form  of 
friendly  societies  which  were  expressly  tolerated  by  the  law.     1 
Nevertheless,  numerous  cases  arc  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  Christians  were  put  to  death 
under  the  law.    Yet  the  number  of  martyrs  before  the  gen^i 
cral  persecution  of  Dedus  in  the  middle  of  the  century*  wqj^| 
relatively  small,]  The  position  of  Christians  was  not  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  conferring 
Roman  citizenship  on  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  fiscal  mca 
which  hiid  additional  burdens  upon  the  provincials. 

Additional  source  material:  Euubiui,  Bisl.  Ec.,  VI,  1-13. 

(o)  TcrtulUan,  Ad  Scaptdam,  4.    (MSL,  i  :  781.) 

The  account  of  Tcrlullian  ix  generally  nceeptcd  u  substnntial' 
correct.     Scapula  w&s  chief  magistrate  of  Carihaftc  and,  under  the 
circumstance*,  the  iiulhoc  would  nut  have  indulged  his  tendency  to 
rhetorical  embellishment.   Furthermore,  the  book  i*  written  with  whsi 
was  for  Tcrlullian  great  moderation. 

How  many  rulers,  men  more  resolute  and  more  cruel  than 
you,  have  contrived  to  get  quit  of  such  causes— as  Cindus 
Scvcrus,  who  himself  suggested  the  remedy  at  Thysdris, 
pcwnting  out  how  Christians  should  answer  that  they  might 
be  acquitted;  as  Vcspronius  Candidus,  who  acquitted  a 
Christian  on  the  ground  that  to  satisfy  his  fellow-citizens 
would  create  a  riot;  as  Aspcr,  who,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  under  slight  torture  had  fallen,  did  not  compel  him  to 
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offer  sacrifice,  having  owned  among  the  advocates  and  asses-t- 
ois  of  the  court  that  he  wsia  ajinoyed  at  having  to  meddle 
with  such  a  case!  Pnidcos,  too,  at  once  dismissed  a  Christian 
brought  before  him,  perceiving  from  the  indictment  that 
it  was  a  case  of  vexatious  accusation;  tearing  the  document 
in  pieces,  he  refused,  according  to  the  imperial  command, 
to  bear  him  without  the  presence  of  his  accuser.  All  this 
might  be  oHicially  brought  under  your  notice,  and  by  the 
very  advocates,  who  themselves  arc  under  obligations  to 
Christians,  although  they  ay  out  against  us  as  it  suits  them. 
The  derk  of  one  who  was  liable  to  be  thrown  down  by  an 
evil  spirit  was  set  free;  as  was  also  a  rcbtive  of  another,  and 
the  little  boy  of  a  third.  How  many  men  of  rank  (not  to  men* 
tion  common  people)  have  been  cured  of  dc\ils  and  of  diseases! 
Even  Severus  himself,  the  father  of  Aiitonine,  was  mindful 
of  the  Christians;  for  he  sought  out  the  Christian  Produs, 
sum&med  Torpadon,  the  steward  of  Euhodias,  who  once  had 
cured  him  by  means  of  oil,  and  whom  he  kqit  in  his  palace 
till  bis  death.  Antonine  [C&racalla],  too,  was  brought  up  on 
Christian  milk,'  was  intimately  acquainted  with  this  man. 
(  But  Sevcrus.  knowing  both  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
rank  to  be  of  this  sect,  not  only  did  not  injure  them,  but 
distinguished  them  with  his  testimony  and  restored  them 
to  us  openly  from  the  raging  populace.*  I 

(6)  Laws  Relating  to  Forbidden  Societies. 

I.  Justinian,  Digest,  XLVII,  2$  :  x. 

The  (allowing  b  a  passage  taken  from  the  Institutes  of  Harctaa, 
Bk.  Ul. 

By  princely  commands  it  was  prescribed  to  the  governors 
of  provinces  that  they  should  not  permit  social  clubs  and 
that  soldiers  should  not  have  societies  in  the  camp.  But  it 
b  permitted  to  the  poor  lo  collect  a  monthly  cuntriliulion, 
80  long  as  tbey  gather  together  only  once  in  a  month,  lest  under 

'  Protuibt)'  hii  *cl-nurse  vna  a.  ChriilJun. 

*  Oa  the  occulon  of  his  iri  umphbl  catty  into  Kgin«^ 
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a  pretext  of  this  sort  an  unlawful  society  meet.  And  that 
this  should  be  allowed  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Ital; 
and  the  provinces,  the  divine  Severus  ordered.  fBut  (or  the 
sake  of  religion  Lhcy  arc  not  forbidden  to  come  together  so 
long  as  they  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Senatus-consultum, 
by  which  unlawful  societies  arc  restrained.  Jit  is  furthermore 
not  lawful  to  belong  to  more  than  one  lawful  society,  as  this 
was  determined  by  the  divine  brothers  [Caracalla  and  Geia); 
and  if  any  one  is  in  two,  it  is  ordered  that  it  be  necessary 
fur  him  to  choose  in  which  he  prefers  to  be,  and  he  shall 
receive  from  the  sodcty  from  which  he  resigns  that  which 
belongs  to  him  proportionately  of  what  there  is  of  a  common 
fund. 

3.  Justinian.  Digest,  I,  i3  :  14. 

From  Ulpian'A  ircalisc,  De  afido  Pritfecti  Vrbi. 

The  divine  Severus  ordered  that  those  who  were  accused 
of  meeting  in  forbidden  societies  should  be  accused  before 
the  prefect  of  the  dty. 


(«)  Persecutions  under  Severus. 

I.  Eusebius,  HUt.  Ee.,  VI,  i.    (MSG,  20  :  53a.) 


A 


The  following  extract  in  imporlonl  not  only  lu  n  witness  to  the 
fact  of  the  execution  of  the  l.iwg  n^ainst  Chrislinns  in  Alexandria, 
but  also  to  i)ie  extension  of  Chrlatlaoily  in  the  more  southern  prov- 
incM  of  Egypt. 

When  Severus  began  to  persecute  the  churches,  glorioi 
testimonies  were  given  everywhere  by  the  athletes  of  religion. 
E.<ipecially  numerous  were  they  in  Alexandria,  for  thith«^H 
as  to  a  more  prominent  theatre,  athletes  of  God  were  sen^^ 
from  Egjpt  and  all  Thebais,  according  to  thdr  merit,  and 
they  won  crowns  from  God  through  their  great  patience  under 
many  tortures  and  every  mode  of  death.  Among  these  was 
Lconidas,  said  to  be  the  father  of  Origcn,  who  was  behead' 
white  his  son  was  still  young. 
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3.  Spartianus,  Vila  Sfwri,  X\'II,  i.     {Scripiorts  Uhtoria 
Augusta,    Ed.  Peter,  1884;  Preuschcn,  Anaiecta,  I,  32.) 
The  dale  o(  the  (ollowiog  b  A.  D.  103. 

He  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  any  to  become  Jews. 
He  made  tJie  same  regulation  in  regard  to  Christians. 

(d)  TcrtuUian,  Apol.,  39.    (MSL,  i  :  534.) 

In  the  following,  Christinn  assemblies,  or  churches,  nrc  Tcprrsrntcd 
IS  bctng  a  sort  of  (rieodly  society,  similar  btil  superior  to  those  existing 
oil  over  the  Empire,  common  and  tolerated  among  the  (mort  mem- 
bers of  society.    The  dale  of  the  Apology  is  107. 

Though  we  have  our  treasure-chest,  it  is  not  made  up  of 
purchase  money,  as  if  our  religion  had  its  price.  On  the 
regular  day  in  the  month,  or  when  one  prefers,  each  one  makes 
1  small  donation;  but  only  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  and  only  if 
he  be  able;  for  no  one  is  compelled,  but  gives  voluntarily. 
These  gifts  arc,  as  it  were,  piety's  deposit  fund.  For  they 
are  taken  thence  and  spent,  not  on  feasts  and  drinking-bouts, 
and  thankless  eating-houses,  but  to  support  and  bury  poor 
people,  to  supply  the  wants  of  boys  and  girls  destitute  of 
means  and  parents,  and  of  old  persons  confined  to  the 
bouse,  likewise  the  shipwrecked,  and  if  there  happen  to  be 
tny  in  the  mines,  or  banished  to  the  islands,  or  shut  up  in 
the  prisons  for  nothing  but  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  God's 
Church,  they  become  the  nurslings  of  thdr  confession.  But 
it  b  mainly  for  such  work  of  love  that  many  place  a  brand 
upoo  us.    See,  they  say,  how  they  love  one  another] 

(«)  The  Passion  oj  Perpetua  and  Feliciias.  (MSL,  3  :  51.) 
(C/.  Knopf,  i^.  44-57) 

The  dale  of  this  marlyrdom  is  A.  I),  joj.  The  Panio  SS.  Ptrpttua 
d  FelkU^it  has  been  allributed  to  Tcrlullian.  It  betrays  dear  evi- 
dence of  Monianbt  sympaibie».  It  has  even  been  ihuught  by  some 
llut  the  martyrs  tbcmselves  were  Montanists.  Al  thai  dntc  probablyj 
lu  •  lew  who  sympaihixed  with  Muatanism  were  still  la  good  standing 
in  ceruin  patU  of  the  Church.  .\l  any  rute,  ihc  day  of  their  commem- 
oration bfts  been  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  at  Roma, 
Much  7.   See  Klrdi,  p.  J13. 
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The  day  of  Uietr  victory  dawned,  and  they  proceeded 
from  the  prison  into  the  amphitheatre,  as  if  to  happiness, 
joyous  and  of  brillionl  countenances;  if,  perchance,  shrinking. 
it  was  with  joy  and  not  with  fear.  Pcrpetua  followed  with 
placid  look,  and  with  step  and  gait  as  a  matron  of  Christ, 
beloved  of  God,  casting  down  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  from  the 
gaze  of  aU.  Likewise  Felicitus  came,  rcjoidng  that  she  had 
safely  brought  forth,  so  that  she  might  fight  with  the  beasts. 
.  .  .  And  when  they  were  brought  to  the  gate,  and  were 
constrained  to  put  on  the  clothing — the  men  that  of  the  priests 
of  Siiturn,  and  the  women  that  of  those  who  were  consecrated 
to  Ceres— that  noble-minded  woman  resisted  even  to  the  end 
with  constancy.  For  slie  said:  "We  have  come  thus  far  of 
our  own  accord,  that  our  liberty  might  not  be  restrained. 
For  this  reason  we  have  yielded  our  minds,  that  we  might 
not  do  any  such  thing  as  this;  we  have  agreed  on  this  with 
you."  Injustice  acknowledged  the  justice;  the  tribune  per- 
mitted that  they  be  brought  in  simply  as  they  were.  Per- 
petua  sang  psalms,  already  treading'  under  foot  the  head  of 
the  Egyptian  [seen  in  a  vision;  sec  preceding  chapters);  Revo- 
catus  and  Saturninus  and  Saturus  uttered  threatenings 
against  the  gazing  people  about  this  martjTdom.  When 
they  came  within  sight  of  Hilarianus,  by  gesture  and  ikkI 
they  began  to  say  to  Hilarianus :  "Thou  judgcst  us,  but 
God  will  judge  thee."  At  this  the  exasperated  people  de- 
manded that  they  should  he  tormented  with  scourges  as  they 
passed  along  the  rank  of  the  itnatores.  And  they,  indeed, 
rejoiced  that  they  should  have  incurred  any  one  of  their 
Lord's  passions. 

But  He  who  had  said,  "Ask  and  yc  shall  receive,"  gave  to 
them,  when  they  asked,  that  death  which  each  one  had  de- 
sired. For  when  they  hod  been  discoursing  among  themselves 
about  their  wish  as  to  their  mart>Tdom,  Saturninus,  indeed, 
had  professed  that  he  wished  that  he  might  be  thrown  to  all 
the  beasts;  doubtless  that  he  might  wear  a  more  glorious 
crown.     Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  exhibition  he 
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ftnd  Re\'ocatu3  made  trial  of  the  leopard,  and,  moreover,  upon 
tfae  scaffold  they  were  harassed  by  the  bear.  Satunis,  how- 
ever, held  nothing  in  greater  horror  than  a  bear;  but  he 
thought  he  would  be  finished  by  one  bite  of  a  leopard. 
Therefore,  when  a  wild  boar  was  supplied,  it  was  the  hunts> 
man  who  had  supplied  that  boar,  and  not  Saturus,  who  was 
gored  by  that  same  beast  and  who  died  the  day  after  the 
shows.  Satunis  only  was  drawn  out;  and  when  be  had  been 
bound  on  the  floor  near  to  a  bear,  the  bear  would  not  come 
forth  from  bis  den.  And  so  Saturus  for  the  second  time  was 
recalled,  unhurt. 

Morco\'er,  for  the  young  women  the  dc^nl,  rivalling  their 
aex  also  in  that  of  the  beasls,  prepared  a  very  fierce  cow, 
provided  cspcdally  for  that  purpose  contrary  to  custom. 
And  so,  stripped  and  clothed  with  nets,  they  were  led  forth. 
The  populace  shuddered  as  they  saw  one  young  woman  of 
delicate  frame,  and  another  with  bre^ists  still  dropping  from 
her  recent  childbirth.  So,  being  recalled,  they  were  unbound. 
Perpetua  was  first  led  in.  She  was  tossed  and  fell  on  her 
loins;  and  when  she  saw  her  tunic  torn  from  her  side,  she 
drew  it  over  her  as  3  veil  for  her  thighs,  mindful  of  her  mod- 
esty rather  than  of  her  suffering.  Then  she  was  called  for 
again,  and  bound  up  her  dishevelled  hair;  for  it  was  not 
becoming  for  a  martjT  to  suiTer  with  dishevelled  hair,  lest 
she  should  appear  to  be  mourning  in  her  glor>'.  She  rose  up, 
and  when  she  saw  Felicitas  crushed  she  approached  and 
gave  her  her  hand  and  lifted  her  up.  And  both  of  them 
stood  together;  and  the  brutality  of  Uie  populace  lieing 
appeased,  they  were  recalled  to  the  Sanavivarian  gate.  Then 
Perpetua  was  received  by  a  certain  one  who  was  still  a 
catechumen,  Rusticus  by  name,  who  kept  dose  to  her;  and 
she,  as  if  roused  from  sleep,  so  deeply  had  she  been  in  the 
Spirit  and  in  an  ecstasy,  began  to  look  around  her  and  to 
say  to  the  amazement  of  all:  "I  do  not  know  when  we  are 
to  be  led  out  to  that  cow."  Thus  she  said,  and  when  she 
had  beard  what  had  already  happened,  she  did  not  believe 
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it  until  she  had  perceived  certain  signs  of  injury  in  her  own 
body  and  in  her  dress,  and  had  recogniz«d  the  catechumen. 
Afterward,  causing  that  catechumen  and  the  brother  to 
approach,  she  addressed  them,  saying:  "Stand  fast  in  the 
faith,  and  love  one  another,  all  of  you,  and  be  not  offended 
at  our  sufferings." 

The  same  Saturus  at  the  other  entrance  exhorted  the 
soldier  Prudens,  saying:  "Assuredly  here  I  am,  as  I  have 
promised  and  foretold,  for  up  to  this  moment  I  have  felt  no 
beast.  And  now  believe  with  your  whole  heart.  Lo,  I  am 
going  forth  to  the  leopard,  and  I  shall  be  destroyed  with  one 
Ute."  And  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition 
he  was  thrown  to  the  leopard;  and  with  one  bite  by  it  he  wa-i 
bathed  with  such  a  quantity  of  blood  that  the  people  shouted 
out  to  him,  as  he  was  returning,  the  testimony  of  his  second 
baptism:  "Saved  and  waslied,  saved  and  washed."  Mani- 
festly he  was  assuredly  saved  who  had  been  glorified  in  such 
a  spectacle.  Then  lo  the  soldier  Prudens  he  said:  "Farewell, 
and  be  mindful  of  my  faith;  and  let  not  these  things  disturb, 
but  confirm  you,"  And  at  the  same  time  he  asked  for  a  Uttlc 
ring  from  his  finger,  and  returned  it  to  him  bathed  in  his 
wound,  leaving  to  him  an  inherited  token  and  memory  of 
his  blood.  And  then  lifeless  he  was  cast  down  with  the  rest, 
to  be  slaughtered  in  the  usual  place.  And  when  the  populace 
called  for  them  into  the  midst,  that  as  the  sword  pcnelratetl 
Into  their  body  they  might  make  thdr  eyes  partners  in  the 
murder,  they  rose  up  of  their  own  accord,  and  transferred 
themselves  whither  the  people  wished;  but  they  first  kissed 
one  another,  that  they  might  consummate  their  martj-rdom 
with  the  rites  of  peace.  The  rest,  indeed,  immovable  and 
in  silence,  received  the  sword;  and  so  did  Saturus,  who  had 
also  first  ascended  the  ladder,  and  first  gave  up  his  spirit, 
(or  he  was  waiting  for  Perpetua.  But  Perpctua,  that  she 
rm'ght  taste  some  pain,  being  pierced  between  the  ribs,  cried 
out  loudly  and  she  herself  placed  the  wavering  right  hand 
of  the  youthful  gladiator  to  her  throat.     Possibly  such  a 
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woman  could  not  liave  been  sliiin  unless  she  herself  had 
wilted  it,  because  she  was  feared  by  the  impure  spirit. 

0  most  brave  and  blessed  martyrs!  O  truly  called  and' 
chosen  unto  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChristI  Whoever 
magnifies,  and  honors,  and  adores  Him,  assuredly  ought 
to  read  these  examples  for  the  edification  of  the  Church,  not 
less  than  the  ancient  ones,  so  that  new  \'irtues  also  may 
testify  that  one  and  the  same  Holy  Spirit  is  always  operating 
even  until  now,  and  God  the  Father  Omnipotent,  and  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  whose  is  glory  and  infinite  power 
fore\'er  and  ever.    Amen. 

{O'Origcn,  Contra  CeUum,  III,  8.    (MSG,  11  :  930.) 

(OriKra  b  wriliitft  jusi  bcforr  the  first  mcncral  pcncrulion  under 
Dcciu»  about  ihe  middle  of  the  century.  He  points  out  the  relatively 
tnuU  Dumbei  of  ihoK  suffering  persecution.  I 

With  regard  to  Christians,  because  they  were  taught  not 
to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies,  and  have  thus 
observed  laws  of  a  nutd  and  philanthropic  character;  and 
because,  although  they  were  able,  yet  they  would  not  ha\'e 
made  war  even  if  the)'  had  received  authority  to  do  so;  for 
this  cause  they  have  obtained  this  from  God;  that  He  has 
always  warred  on  their  behalf,  and  at  times  has  restrained 
those  who  rose  up  against  them  and  who  wished  to  destroy 
them.  For  in  order  to  remind  others,  that  seeing  a  few  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  in  behalf  of  religion,  they  might  also  be 
better  fitted  to  despise  death,  a  few,  at  various  times,  and 
these  easily  numbered,  have  endured  death  for  the  sake  of  the 
Christian  religion;  God  not  permitting  the  whole  nation 
[L  e.,  the  Christians]  to  be  exterminated,  but  desiring  that  it 
sbould  continue,  and  that  the  whole  world  should  be  filled 
with  this  salvation  and  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

(g)  Justinian,  Digesl,  L  5  :  17. 

The  edict  of  Cancalla  (Mttfcus  Aurelius    Anloninus)    conferringj 
Roman  dtucetiibip  upon  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  has 
been  pee«ervtd.     It  is  known  only  from  n  brief  extract    from 
twtoty-MCond  book  of  t;iptan's  work  on  ibc  Prxtorian  Edict,  contained 
in  the  DigaS  of  Justinian. 
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Those  who  were  in  the  Roman  world  were  made  Roraa 
citizens  by  the  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus. 

§  35.    Reugious  Syncretism  in  the  Tiukd  Century 

[  In  the  third  century  religious  syncretism  took  two  I 
forms- — the  Mithraic  worship,  which  spread  rapidly  throughoul 
the  Empire,  and  the  fashionable  interest  in  novel  religioi 
fostered  by  the  imperial  court.  Mithraism  was  especially 
prevalent  in  the  army,  and  at  army  posts  have  been  found 
numerous  remains  of  sanctuaries,  inscriptions,  etc.  It 
by  far  the  purest  of  the  religions  that  invaded  the  Rom 
Empire,  and  drew  its  IcatUiig  i<teas  from  Persian  sources. 
The  fashionable  court  interest  in  novel  religions  seems  not 
to  have  amounted  to  much  as  a  positive  religious  force, 
which  Mithraism  certainly  was,  tliough  on  account  of  i 
Christianity  was  protected  and  even  patronized  by  the  kdi' 
of  the  imperial  hou8eholdJ|  Among  the  works  produced  b; 
this  interest  was  the  Lije  oj  Apollonius  oj  Tyana,  writti 
by  Philostnitus  at  the  command  of  the  Empress  Julia  D' 
Apollonius  was  a  preacher  or  teacher  of  ethics  and  the  Neo-j 
Pythagorean  philosophy  in  the  first  century,  ob.  A.  D,  97. 

Addilional  source  material:     Philoalniius,  Life  of  ApoltoHiui  {lY 
Inlcst  Knglish  iransbtion,  by  F.  l".  Conybcarc,  with  Creek  text  in 
Lotb  Clasiicdl  Library,  1913). 

Mithraic  Prayer,  Albrecht  Dietrich,  Eine  UUhraslUurgie, 
Leip^c,  1903. 

The  toUowiDg  prayer  la  Uie  opening  tnvocal!Dn  of  wrhai  ap 
lo  lie  a  MUhrait!  liluTKy,  and  may  dale  (rnni  a  [>rri»d  earlier  than  tl 
fourth  century.  It  gives,  as  h  naturnl.  uo  clabotalcd  statement  of 
Milhraic  doctrine,  bul.  aa  in  all  prayer,  much  is  implied  in  the  formi 
unci!  and  the  spirit  of  the  rullgiun  breathed  ihroush  it.  The  combine- 
lion  hasnlicady  begun  as  is  shown  by  the  doctrine  of  ihe  four  elements. 
It  ihuuld  be  added  that  I'tof^Kior  (!umont  does  not  regard  it  U  a 
Mithraic  liturgy  at  all,  but  accounts  for  the  distinct  mcnlion  of  iitt, 
name  Mithras,  which  is  to  tw  found  in  some  patu,  to  &  common 
dency  of  semi-niagieaJ  inrantations  to  emjiloy  u  many  deities  as  | 
sible. 
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First  Origin  o(  my  origin,  first  Beginning  of  my  beginning, 
Spirit  of  Spirit,  first  of  the  spirit  in  me.  Fire  which  to  compose 
mc  has  been  given  of  God,  first  of  the  fire  in  me.  Water  o£ 
water,  first  of  the  water  in  me.  Earthy  Substance  of  earthy 
substance,  first  of  the  earthy  substance,  the  entire  body  of 
mc,  N.  N.  son  of  N.  N.,  completely  formed  by  an  honorable 
aim  and  an  immortal  right  hand  in  the  lighlk-ss  and  illumi- 
nated  world,  in  the  inanimateci  and  the  animated.  If  it 
seem  good  to  you  to  restore  mc  to  an  immortal  generation, 
who  am  held  by  my  undcrlving  nature,  that  after  this  present 
need  which  presses  sorely  upon  me  I  may  behold  the  immor- 
tal Beginning  with  the  immortal  Spirit,  the  immortal  Water, 
the  Solid  and  the  Air,  that  I  may  be  born  again,  by  the 
thought,  that  I  may  be  consecrated  and  the  holy  Spirit  may 
breathe  in  mc,  that  I  may  gaze  with  astonishment  at  the 
holy  Fire,  that  I  may  look  upon  abysmal  and  frightful  Water 
of  the  sun-rising,  and  the  generative  Ether  ^urcd  around 
may  listen  to  me.  For  I  will  to-day  look  with  immortal  eyes, 
I  who  was  begotten  a  mortal  from  a  mortal  womb,  exalted 
by  a  mighty  working  power  and  incorruptible  right  hand, 
I  may  look  with  an  immortal  spirit  upon  the  immortal  Eon 
and  the  Lord  of  the  fiery  crowns,  purified  by  holy  consecra- 
tions, since  a  little  under  mc  stands  the  human  power  of 
mind,  which  I  shall  regain  after  the  present  bitter,  oppressive, 
and  dcbt-ladcn  need,  I,  N,  N.  the  son  of  N.  N.,  according  to 
God's  unchangeable  decree,  for  it  is  not  within  my  power, 
bom  mortal,  to  mount  up  with  the  golden  h'ght  flashes  of 
the  immortal  illuminator.  Stand  still,  corniptible  human 
nature,  and  leave  me  free  after  the  pitiless  and  crushing 
Eteceuity. 

$36.    The   Religious   Poucy  os  the   Eupbkobs  frou 
Heuogabalus  to  Philip  the  Arabian,  217-249 

J  With  the  brief  exception  of  the  reign  of  Maximiniis  Thrax 
(J55-138),  Christians  enjoyed  peace  from  the  death  of  Cara- 
csila  to  the  death  of  Philip  Uie  Arabian.    This  was  not  due 
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to  disregard  of  the  laws  against  Christians  nor  to  indifference 
to  suspected  dangers  to  the  Empire  arising  from  the  nc«H 
relipon,  but  to  the  policy  of  religious  sj-ncrctism  which  had 
come  in  with  the  family  of  Scverus.)  The  wife  of  Scptimius 
Severus  was  the  daizghtcr  of  Julius  Bassianus,  priest  of  the 
SuQ-god  of  Emesa,  and  of  the  rulers  of  the  dynasty  of  ScvcnisH 
one,  Heliogabalus,  was  hini.selt  a  priest  of  the  same  sjTicre-^ 
tistic  cult,  and  another,  Alexander,  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  women  of  the  same  priestly  family. 

(ij)  Lampridius,  Vita  lleliogahaU,  3,  6,  7.    Prcuschcn,  A 
lecta,  I.  §  \3. 

l^mprirlius  Is  one  of  the  Seriplores  Hitloria  A  tigtuta..  by  whom  is 
Mrics  of  lives  of  Ihc  Rnmnn  emperors.  The  eeries  dates  from  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  of  importance  a!>  containing  much  information  which 
b  not  otherwise  accessible.  The  dates  of  the  various  lives  are  difficult 
to  determine.  Aviius  Bassinnus,  known  as  HcL'ogabalus,  a  name  he 
assumed,  rdgncd  ii8->ij. 

Ch.  3.  But  when  he  had  once  entered  the  dty,  he  enrolled 
Heliogabalus  among  the  gods  and  built  a  temple  to  him  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  next  the  imperial  palace,  dc^iiring  to  trans- 
fer  to  that  temple  the  image  of  Cybele,  the  fire  of  \'esta,  the 
Palladium,  the  sacrod  shields,  and  all  things  venerated  by  the 
Romans;  and  he  did  this  so  that  no  other  god  than  Heliogab- 
alus  should  be  worshipped  at  Rome.  ( He  said,  besides,  that 
the  reUgions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  and  the  Chris- 
tian worship  should  be  brought  thither,  that  the  priesthood 
of  Heliogabalus  should  possess  the  secrets  of  all  religions. ) 

Ch.  6.    Not  only  did  he  wish  to  extinguish  the  Roman 
religions,  but  he  was  eager  for  one  thing  thoughout  the  enti 
world^that  Heliogabalus  should  everywhere  be  worship] 
as  god. 

Ch.  7.    He  asserted,  in  fact,  that  all  the  gods  were  scrvan 
of  his  god,  ance  some  he  called  liis  chamber-ser^-ants,  others 
slaves,  and  others  servants  in  various  capacities. 

(6)  Lampridius,  Vila  AUxandrt  Scjeri,  29,  43,  49.  Preu- 
schen,  AnaUcia,  I,  §  13. 
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^Ulcxander  Sevenu  (139-135^  succeeded  fab  coiian  Hdiogabalus. 
Tne  mother  oi  Alexander,  Juliu  Muninuea,  aisler  of  Juli&  Sostnuu, 
mother  of  Hcliogsbaliu.  was  a  gnmlclnughicr  of  Julius  BaHianuti, 
whoM  daugbler,  Julia  Dumnii.  hnd  naan-ied  Septiniius  Severus.  U  was 
ihroujh  maniigcs  with  Ihc  female  dnccndanlx  of  Julius,  who  was 
ptiai  o(  ihe  Sun-god  ut  Emcsa,  that  the  members  of  the  dynaaiy  of 
Scvcnis  were  coonectcd  and  their  attitude  towatd  religion  deter- 
miaed/  It  wu  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  that  ^ncrctism  favorable  to 
Chrittvuiity  was  at  Ita  bei^bi^ 

Ch.  39.  This  was  his  manner  of  life:  as  soon  as  there  vas 
opportunity — thai  is,  if  hf  had  not  spent  the  night  with  his 
wife — he  pcriormed  his  devotions  in  the  early  morning  hours 
in  his  lararium,  in  which  he  had  statues  of  the  divine  princes 
and  also  a  select  number  of  the  best  men  and  the  more  holy 
qiiiits,  among  whom  he  had  Apotlonius  of  Tyana,  and  as  a 
writer  of  his  times  says^  Christ,  Abraham,  and  Orpheus,  and 
others  similar,  as  well  as  statues  of  Iiis  ancestors. 

Ch.  43.  I  He  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ  and  to 
Dtmiber  Him  among  the  gods. )  Hadrian,  also,  is  said  to  have 
thought  of  doing  this,  and  commanded  temples  witliout  any 
images  to  be  erected  in  all  cities,  and  therefore  these  temples, 
bec»ise  they  have  no  image  of  the  Divinity,  are  tonlay  called 
Badriam,  which  he  is  said  to  have  prepared  for  this  end. 
I  But  Alexander  was  prevented  from  doing  this  by  those  who, 
consulting  the  auspices,  learned  that  if  ever  this  were  done 
all  would  be  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  would  have  to 
be  deserted.) 

Ch.  49.  When  the  Christians  took  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land  which  belonged  to  the  public  domain  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  them  the  guild  of  cooks  claimed  that  it  belonged  to 
tbem,  he  decreed  that  it  was  better  that  in  that  place  God 
ihoiild  be  worshipped  in  some  fasliion  rather  than  that  it 
be  pven  to  the  cooks.  ' 

W  Eusebius,  Bist.  Ec.,  VI,  21.    (MSG,  20  ;  574.)  I 

The  mother  of  the  Emperor,  whose  name  was  Julia  Mam- 
nuca,  was  a  most  pious  woman,  if  ever  one  was.  When  the 
fame  of  Origen  had  extended  everywhere  and  bad  come 
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even  to  her  ears,  she  desired  greatly  to  sec  the  man,  and  to 
make  Iria]  of  his  undcrstajiding  of  divine  things,  which  was 
admired  by  aQ.  When  she  Wiis  staying  for  a  time  in  Antioch, 
she  sent  for  him  with  a  military  escort.  Having  remained 
with  her  for  a  while  and  shown  her  many  things  which  were 
for  the  glor)-  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  excellency  of  divine 
teaching,  he  hastened  back  to  his  accustomed  labors. 

((/)  Firtnilianus,  Ep.  ad  Cyprtanum,  in  Cyprian,  Ep.  j 
(MSL,  3  :  1211.)     Prcuschcn,  AnaUcla,  I,  §  14  :  2. 


i 


The  following  cpUtIc  is  found  among  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  10 
whom  ii  ih  «<l<l rested.  It  is  of  ImporUQce  in  connection  with  ihc 
pctscculion  of  Mnximinus,  tbrowing  light  on  the  occanon  and  extent 
of  the  petBccution  and  relating  instances  of  strange  fansticism 
exordtm. 


But  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  an  affair  connected  with  this 
very  matter  [baptism  by  heretics,  the  main  subject  of  the 
epistle,  V.  infra,  §  52]  which  occurred  among  us.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  time  after  Emperor  Alexander,  there 
happened  in  these  parts  many  struggles  and  difficulties,  either 
in  common  to  all  men  or  privately  to  Christians,  There  were, 
furthermore,  many  and  frequent  earthquakes,  so  that  many 
dUcs  throughout  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  were  thrown  down; 
and  some  even  were  dragged  down  into  the  abyss  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  gaping  earth.  From  this,  also,  there  arose  a 
severe  persecution  against  the  Christian  name.  This  arose 
suddenly  after  the  long  peace  of  the  previous  age.  Because 
of  tJie  unexpected  and  unaccustomed  evil,  it  was  rendered 
more  terrible  for  the  disturbance  of  our  people. 

Serenianus  was  at  that  time  governor  of  our  province,  a 
bitter  and  cruel  persecutor.  But  when  the  faithful  had  been 
thus  disturbed  and  were  fleeing  hither  and  thither  from  fear 
of  persecution  and  were  leaving  their  native  country  and 
crossing  over  to  other  regions — for  there  was  opportunity  of 
crossing  over,  because  this  persecution  was  not  over  the 
wbole  world,  but  was  !oc^— there  suddenly  arose  among  us 
a  certain  woman  who  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  announced  herself 
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as  a  prophetess  and  acted  as  if  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  she  was  so  moved  by  the  power  of  the  chief  demons  that 
tor  a  long  time  she  disturbed  the  brethren  and  deceived  them; 
for  she  accomplished  certaia  wonderful  aiid  portentous  things: 
thus,  she  promised  that  she  would  cause  the  earth  to  be 
shaken,  not  that  the  power  of  the  demon  was  so  great  that 
be  could  shake  the  earth  and  disturb  the  elements,  but  that 
iOBietimes  a  wicked  spirit,  foreseeing  and  understanding  that 
there  will  be  an  earthquake,  pretends  that  he  will  do  what 
be  foresees  will  take  place,  By  these  lies  and  boastings  he 
bad  90  subdued  the  minds  of  several  that  they  oI>cyed  him 
aod  followed  whithersoever  he  commanded  and  led.  He 
would  also  make  that  woman  walk  in  the  bitter  cold  of 
winter  with  bare  feet  over  the  frozen  snow,  and  not  to  be 
trembled  or  hurt  in  any  respect  by  walking  in  this  fashion. 
Moreover,  she  said  she  was  hurrying  to  Judea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, pretending  that  she  had  come  thence.  Here,  also,  she 
deceived  Rusticus,  one  of  the  presbyters,  and  another  one 
vbo  was  a  deacon,  so  that  they  had  intercourse  with  the 
iame  woman.  This  was  shortly  after  detected.  For  there 
suddenly  appeared  before  her  one  of  the  cxordsts,  a  man 
approved  and  always  well  versed  in  matters  of  religious  dis* 
dpUne;  he,  moved  by  the  exhortation  of  many  of  the  brethren, 
also,  who  were  themselves  .strong  in  the  faith,  and  praisewor- 
thy, raised  himself  up  against  that  wicked  spirit  to  overcome 
it;  for  the  spirit  a  little  while  before,  by  its  subtle  decdt- 
fulness,  had  predicted,  furthermore,  that  a  certain  adverse 
and  unbelieving  tempter  would  come.  Yet  that  exorcist, 
inspired  by  God's  grace,  bravely  resisted  and  showed  that 
he  who  before  was  regarded  as  holy  was  a  most  wicked  spirit. 
But  that  woman,  who  prcxiously,  by  the  wiles  and  dccdts 
of  the  demon,  was  attempting  many  things  for  the  deception 
o(  the  faithful,  had  among  other  things  by  which  she  dccdvcd 
many  also  frequently  dared  this — to  pretend  that  with  an 
invocation,  not  to  be  contemned,  she  sanctified  bread  and 
CDOsecrated  the  eucharist  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
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without  the  sacnunenl  as  customarily  uttered;  and  to  have 
baptized  many,  making  use  of  the  usual  and  lawful  words  of 
interrogation,  that  nothing  might  seem  to  be  different  from 
the  ecclesiastical  and  lawful  mode. 

(e)  Euscbius,  llist.  Ec.,  VI,  34.    (MSG,  20  :  595.)    Pwm- | 

schen,  Analecla,  I,  §  15,  and  Kirch,  n.  397.  ^| 

The  followbg  tradillon  that  Philip  the  Arabisn  was  a  Chrbttan  b 
common])'  regardiil  an  doublful.     Tbul  he  favored  the  Christi 
and  even  proiectcd  them,  may  be  the  bnsis  for  such  a  report, 


lan^ 


When  Gordianus  (238-344)  had  been  Roman  Emperor  for 
six  years,  Philip  (344-249)  succeeded  him,  It  is  reported  that 
he,  being  a  Christian,  desired  on  the  day  of  the  last  paschal 
vigil  to  share  with  the  multitude  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
but  was  not  permitted  by  him  who  then  presided  to  enter 
until  he  had  made  confession  and  numbered  himself  among 
those  who  were  reckoned  as  transgressors  and  who  occupied 
the  place  of  penitence.  For  if  he  had  not  done  this,  he  would 
ne\'er  have  been  received  by  him,  on  account  of  the  many 
crimes  he  had  committed,  and  it  is  said  that  he  obej-ed 
readily,  manifesting  in  his  conduct  a  genuine  and  pious  fear 
of  God. 

S  37.    The  Extension  of  the  Church  at  the  Middle  op 
THE  TmKD  Century 

(  Some  approximately  correct  idea  of  the  extension  of  the 
Church  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  may  be  gathered 
from  a  predse  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  largest 
church,  that  at  Rome,  about  the  year  35o}(o)i  from  the  size 
of  provincial  synods,  of  which  we  have  detailed  statements 
for  North  Africa  (A),  from  references  to  organized  and  appar- 
ently numerous  churches  in  various  places  not  mentioned  in 
earlier  documents  (c).  \  That  the  Church,  at  least  in  Eg>'pt 
and  parts  adjacent,  had  ceased  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
cities  and  that  it  was  composed  of  persons  of  all  social  ranks 
is  attested  by  Origcn  (.d)\ 


I 


^^  an 
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(a)  Cornelius,  Ep.  ad  Fabium,  in  Eusebius,  Bisl.  Be.,  VI, 
43.    (MSG,  20:  622.)    Cf.  Kirch,  n,  2a2jf. 

Cornelias  wu  bishop  of  Rome  asi-'SSj. 

This  avenger  of  the  Gospel  [Novatus]  did  not  then  know 
that  there  should  be  one  bishop  in  a  Catholic  <:hurch;  yet  he 
was  not  ignorant  (for  how  could  he  he)  that  in  it  [i.  e.,  the 
Roman  church]  tliere  were  forly-six  presbyters,  seven  dea- 
cons, seven  subdcacons,  forty-two  acolyths,  (ifty-two  exor- 
cists, readers,  and  janitors,  and  over  fifteen  hundred  widows 
and  persons  in  distress,  all  of  whom  the  grace  and  kindness  of 
the  Master  nourished.  But  not  even  this  great  multitude,  soi 
necessary  in  the  Church,  nor  those  who  through  God's  prov- 
idence were  rich  and  full,  together  with  very  many,  even 
innumerable,  people,  could  turn  him  from  such  desperation 
and  recall  him  to  the  Church. 

(b)  C>'prian,  Episttda  71  [  =  70]  (MSL,  4:  424)  and  59: 10 
I  =  S4l  (MSL,j:877), 

fTlic  cliuTcli  ia  North  Africa  had  grown  very  rspidly  before  Cyprian 
was  elevated  to  the  sec  of  Carthage.  An  evidence  of  this  »  the  num- 
ber of  councils  held  in  Nonh  Africa.  I'hnl  held  under  Agrii)pinus, 
between  >i8  and  m,  was  the  first  known  in  that  part  of  ihe  Church. 
Under  Cyprian  a  council  was  hdd  at  Carlhagi:  in  158  at  which  no 
less  ituin  seventy  bishops,  whose  namet  and  opinions  have  been 
preserved,  arc  given,  \Scc  ANF,  V,  565  /. 

Ep.  71  ["701.    Ad  Quinlum. 

Which  thing,  indeed,  Agrippinus  (A.  D.  218-332],  also  a 
man  of  worthy  memory,  with  his  fellow-bishops,  who  at  that 
time  governed  the  Lord's  Church  in  the  province  of  Africa 
and  Xumidia.  decreed,  and  by  the  well-weighed  examioation 
of  the  common  council  established. 

^P-  59  (  =  54]:  lo.    Ad  Comelium. 

I  have  also  intimated  to  you,  my  brother,  by  Felidanus, 
that  there  had  come  to  Carthage  Privatus,  an  old  heretic  in 
the  coloDy  of  Lambesa,  many  year;;  ago  condemned  for  many , 
and  grave  crimes  by  the  judgment  of  ninety  bishoi^,  aodi 
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severely  remarked  upon  in  ihc  letters  of  Fabian  and  Donatus, 
also  our  predecessors,  as  is  not  hidden  from  your  knowledge. 

(c)  Cyprian,  Epistula  67  [  =  68).   (MSL,  3  :  1057,  1065O 

The  foUowJDg  extracts  from  Cyprian's  Epistle  "To  the  Clergy  and 
People  abiding  in  Spain,  concerning  BaiiJldes  and  Martial,"  it  of 
importance  as  bearing  upon  ihe  rfcvelopmpnl  of  the  appcllntc  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  see,  tor  which  sec  the  epistle  in  its  cniircty  as 
(pven  in  Cyprian's  works,  ANF,  vol.  V,  for  llie  treatment  of  the  vexed 
question  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  those  receiving  certificates  that 
they  bad  sacrificed  (see  below,  %%  45/-).  and  as  the  iirst  definite  state 
rncnts  as  to  localities  in  Spain  where  there  were  Christians  and  bishops 
placed  over  the  Church.  The  mass  of  martyrdoms  that  have  been 
prenerved  refer  to  still  others. 

Cyprian  ...  to  FeUx,  the  presbyter,  and  to  the  peoples 
abiding  in  Legio  [Leun]  and  Asturica  [Aslurga].  also  to  Lit-Iius, 
the  deacon,  and  the  people  abiding  in  Emerita  [Mcrida],  breth- 
ren in  the  Lord,  greeting.  When  we  had  come  together, 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  we  read  your  letters,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  integrity  of  your  faith  and  your  fear  of  God,  you 
wrote  to  us  by  Felix  and  Sabinus.  our  fellow-bishops,  signi- 
fying that  Basihdes  and  Martial,  who  had  been  stained  with 
the  certificates  of  idolatry  and  bound  with  the  consciousness 
of  wicked  crimes,  ought  not  to  exercise  the  episcopal  ofRcc 
and  administer  the  priesthood  of  God.  Wherefore,  since  we 
have  written,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  and  as  Felix  and  Sa- 
bintis,  our  colleagues,  alBrm,  and  as  another  Felix,  of  Cxsar- 
Augusta  [Saragossa],  a  maintainer  of  the  faith  and  a  defender 
of  the  truth,  signifies  in  his  letter,  Basilides  and  Martial  have 
been  contaminated  by  the  abominable  certificate  of  idolatry. 

(rf)  Origen.  Contra  Ceisum,  VH,  9.    (MSG,  11  :  951,)  ^J 

With  the  foUowinji  should  be  compared  the  statements  of  Plinff^ 
more  than  a  hundred  years  earlier,  relative  to  Biihyuia.  Soc  above,  {  7. 

Celsus  says  that  "if  all  men  wished  to  become  Christians, 
the  latter  would  not  desire  it."  That  this  is  false,  Li  evident 
from  this,  that  Christians  do  not  neglect,  as  far  as  t))cy  are 
able,  to  take  care  to  spread  their  doctrines  throughout  the 
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whole  world.  Some,  accordingly,  have  made  it  their  busincsfi 
to  go  round  about  not  only  through  cities,  but  even  villages 
and  country  bouses,  that  they  may  persuade  others  to  become 
pious  worshippers  of  God.  ...  At  present,  indeed,  when 
because  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  have  embraced  the 
teaching,  not  only  rich  men,  but  also  some  persons  of  rank 
and  delicate  und  hif;h-bom  ladies,  receive  the  teachers  of 
the  Word,  there  nill  be  some  who  dare  to  say  that  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  glory  that  certain  assume  the  office  of 
Christian  teachers,  In  the  beginning,  when  there  was  much 
danger,  especially  to  its  teachers,  this  suspicion  could  have 
bad  no  place. 


w 


CHAPTER   n.    THE  !NTERN.\L  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IN  DOCTRINE,  CUSTOM,  AND  CONSTITUTION 

J  The  characteristic  Eastern  and  Western  conceptions  of 
Christianity  began  to  be  clearly  difTcrcntiatod  in  the  early 
years  of  the  third  century.  A  juristic  conception  of  the 
Church  as  a  body  at  the  head  of  which,  and  clothed  with 
authority,  appeared  the  bishop  of  Rume,  had,  indeed,  be-, 
come  current  at  Rome  in  the  last  decade  of  the  second  cen- 
tury oa  the  occasion  of  the  Easter  controversy,  which  had 
ended  in  an  estrangement  between  the  previously  closely 
affiliated  churches  of  A^a  Minor  and  the  West,  especially 
Rome  (§  38).^  Western  theology  soon  became  centred  tn 
North  Africa  under  the  legally  trained  Tertullian,  by  whom 
its  leading  principles  were  laid  down  in  harmony  with  the 
bent  of  the  Latin  genius  (§  39}.  ( In  this  periud  numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  problem  arising  from  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  di\*inity  of  Christ,  without  recourse  to 
a  Logos  christology.  Some  of  the  more  unsuccessful  of  these 
attempts  have  since  been  grouped  under  the  beads  of  Dyna- 
mistic  and  of  ^fodal!stic  Monarchianism  (§  40).  At  the  same 
time  Muntanism  was  excluded  from  the  Church  X§  4>).  as 
subversive  of  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity 
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and  the  established  organs  of  the  Church's  government, 
which  in  the  recent  rise  of  a  theory  of  the  necessity  of  the 
cpbcopate  (ace  above,  §  27)  had  become  important.  In  the 
administration  of  the  penitential  discipline  (§  41)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  realization  of  a  hierarchically 
organized  Church  was  still  further  advanced,  preparatory  for 
the  position  of  Cyprian.  At  the  same  time  as  these  constitu- 
tional developments  were  taking  place  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  North  Africa,  there  occurred  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  a  remarkable  advance  in  doctrinal  discussion, 
whereby  the  theology  of  the  apologists  was  developed  in  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  especially  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  (§43).  In  this 
new  speculation  a  vast  mass  of  most  fruitful  theological  ideas 
was  built  up,  from  which  subsequent  ages  drew  for  the  defence 
of  the  traditional  faiUi,  but  some  of  which  served  as  the  basis 
of  new  and  startling  heresies.  Corresponding  to  the  intellec- 
tual development  within  the  Church  was  the  last  phase  of 
Hellenic  philosophy,  known  as  Neo-Ptatonism  {§  44),  whidi_ 
subsequently  came  into  bitter  conflict  with  the  Church. 

S  38.    The  Easter  Controversy  and  the  Separation  of  Asia 

Minor  from  the  West, 
S  39.    The  Religion  of  the  West:  Its  Moral  and  Juristi 

Character. 
§  40.    The  Monarchian  Controversies. 
§  41.    Later  Montanism  and  the  Results  of  Its  Exclusioir 

from  the  Church. 


1 


§  43.    The  Penitential  Discipline.  ^H 

§  43.    The  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria:    aemeo^^ 

and  Origen, 
$  44.    The  End  of  Ancient  Philosophy  in  Neo-Platonism. 
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The  Easter  Contkoversy  and  the  Separation  of 
THE  Chorches  op  Asia  Minor  from 
the  Western  Chxjrches 

•  The  Church  grew  up  wilh  only  a  loose  lorm  of  organua- 
tion.  Each  local  congregation  was  for  a  while  autonomous, 
aod  it  was  the  local  constitution  that  first  took  a  definite  and 
lixed  form.  In  the  first  centuries  local  customs  naturally  va- 
ried, aod  conflicts  were  sure  to  arise  when  various  hitherto 
isolated  churches  came  into  closer  contact  and  the  sense  of 
solidarity  dcqwncd.  The  first  clash  of  opposing  customs  oc- 
curred over  the  date  of  Easter,  as  to  wliich  marked  dtf- 
ferenccs  existed  between  the  churches  of  .\sia  Minor,  at  that 
time  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  Church,  and  tlic  churches  1 
of  the  West,  espcdally  with  the  church  of  Rome,  the  strongest 
local  church  of  all.  )  The  course  of  the  controversy  is  sufli- 
dcDtly  stated  in  the  following  selection  from  Euscbius.  f  The 
outcome  was  the  practical  isolation  of  the  churches  of  Asi&j 
Minor  for  many  years.  The  controversy  was  not  settled,  and 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  did  not  again  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Church  until  the  time  of  Constantinc  and  the 
Council  of  Nic-ca,  325  (see  §  6j,  b),  although  a  provisional  ad- 
justment of  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  West  was  concerned, 
took  place  shortly  before,  at  the  Coimdl  of  Aries  (sec  §  62,  a,  3).) 

Euscbius.  Hist.  Ec.,  V,  33,  24.    (MSG,  30:489.)    Mirbt, 
n.  33,  and  in  Kirch,  n.  7S  ^. 

A  brief  cxliacl  from  the  (ollowmg  may  be  found  above  in  {  3  in  a 
•ooaevbal  diUcrent  cvnnection. 


Cb.  33.  At  this  time  a  question  of  no  small  importance 
arose.  Forftbe  parishes)[t.  e.,  dioceses  in  the  later  sense  of  that 
word]  {of  aU  Asia,  as  from  an  older  tradition,  held  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews 
were  commanded  to  sacrifice  the  lamb,  should  be  obscr\-ed 
as  the  feast  of  the  Saviour's  passover,  and  that  it  was  neccs- 
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sar>',  therefore,  to  end  their  fast  on  that  day,  on  whateve^l 
day  of  the  week  it  might  happen  to  fall.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  custom  of  the  churches  elsewhere  to  end  it  at  this  time, 
but  they  observed  the  practice,  which  from  apostolic  tradi- 
tion has  prevailed  to  the  present  time,  of  ending  the  fast  on 
no  other  day  than  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour^ 
Synods  and  assemblies  of  bishops  were  held  on  this  account, 
and  all  with  one  consent,  by  means  of  letters  addressed  to 
all,  drew  up  an  ecclesiastical  decree  that  the  mystcrj*  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  from  the  dead  should  be  celebrated 
on  no  other  day  than  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that  wc  should 
observe  the  close  of  the  paschal  fast  on  that  day  only.  There 
is  still  extant  a  writing  of  those  who  were  then  assembled 
in  Palestine,  over  whom  Theophilus,  bishop  of  the  parish  of 
Ca;sarca,  and  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  presided;  also 
another  of  those  who  were  likewise  assembled  at  Rome,  <4^| 
account  of  the  same  question,  which  bears  the  name  of  Victor; 
also  of  the  bishops  in  Pontus,  over  whom  PaUnas,  as  the 
oldest,  presided;  and  of  the  parishes  in  Gaul,  of  which  Irensus 
was  bishop;  and  of  those  in  Osrhoene  and  the  cities  there; 
and  a  personal  letter  of  Bacchylus,  bishop  of  the  church  in 
Corinth,  and  of  a  great  many  otliers  who  uttered  one  and 
the  same  opinion  and  judgment  and  cast  the  same  vot^H 
Of  these,  there  was  one  determination  of  the  question  which 
has  been  stated. 

Cb.  34.   But  the  bishops  of  Asia,  led  by  Polycrates,  decided 
to  hold  fast  to  the  customs  handed  down  to  them.    He  him- 
self, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Victor  and  the  church  of  Rome, 
set  forth  the  tradition  which  had  come  down  to  him  as  fol- 
lows:   "We  observe  the  exact  day,  neither  adding  nor  taking 
an>*thing  away.    For  in  Asia,  also,  great  lights  have  falleUH 
asleep,  which  shall  rise  again  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  cominJ^H 
when  He  shall  come  with  glory  from  heaven  and  shall  seek  out 
all  the  saints.  Of  these  were  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
who  fell  asleep  at  Hierapolis,  and  his  two  aged  virgin  daugh-     ' 
ters  and  bis  other  daughter,  who,  having  lived  in  the  Hdy     , 
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SjM'rit,  rest  at  Ephcsus;  and,  moreover,  John,  who  recline 
00  the  Lord's  bosom,  ajid  being  a  priest  wore  the  sacerdotal 
mitre,  who  was  both  a  witness  and  a  teacher;  he  fell  asleep 
at  Epbesus;  and,  further,  Polycarp  in  Smyrna,  both  a  bishop 
and  a  martyr.  ...  All  these  observed  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  passover,  according  to  the  Gospel,  deviating  in  no  re- 
q>cct,  but  foUowing  the  rule  of  faith.  And  I,  Polycrates,  do 
the  same,  the  least  of  you  all,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
my  relatives,  some  of  whom  I  have  closely  followed.  For 
seven  of  my  relatives  were  bishops,  and  I  am  the  eighth. 
.'Vnd  my  relatives  always  obser\'ed  the  day  when  the  peopled 
put  away  the  leaven;  I,  therefore,  am  not  affrighted  by 
terrifying  words.  For  those  greater  than  I  have  said,  We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  .  .  .  Thereupon'  \'ictor, 
who  was  over  the  church  of  Rome,  immediately  attempted  to 
cut  ofl  from  the  common  unity  the  parishes  uf  all  Asia,  with 
the  churches  that  agreed  with  them,  as  being  heterodox.  And 
he  published  letters  declaring  that  all  the  brethren  there  were 
wholly  excommunicated.  But  this  did  not  p!ea.ie  all  the  bish- 
ops, and  they  besought  him  to  consider  the  things  of  peace,  of 
neighborly  unity  and  love.  Words  of  theirs  arc  still  extant, 
rather  sharply  rebuking  Victor.  Among  these  were  Ircnieus, 
who  sent  letters  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  in  Gaul,  over 
whom  he  presided,  and  maintained  that  the  mystery  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  Lord  should  be  observed  only  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  yet  he  fittingly  admonishes  Victor  that  he  should  not 
cut  off  whole  churches  of  God  which  ob9er\'ed  the  tradition 
of  an  ancient  custom,  and  after  many  other  words  he  proceeds 
as  follows:  "For  the  controversy  is  not  merely  concerning 
the  day,  but  also  concerning  the  very  mamier  of  the  fast. 
For  some  think  that  they  should  fast  one  day,  others  two, 
yet  others  more;  some,  moreover,  count  their  days  as  con- 
sisting of  forty  hours  day  and  night.  And  this  variety  of 
obserxance  has  not  originated  in  our  times,  but  long  before, 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  likely  that  they  did  not 
■  From  here  mt  ia  Kircb,  an.  $4  J. 
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hold  to  strict  accuracy,  and  thus  was  formed  a  custom  for 
thdr  posterity,  according  to  their  own  ^mpltdty  and  tbciijfl 
peculiar  method.    Yet  all  tJiese  lived  more  or  less  in  peace," 
and  wc  also  live  in  peace  with  one  another;   and  the  dis- 
agreement in  regard  to  the  fast  confirms  the  agreement  in 
the  faith.  .  .  .  Among  these  were  the  ciders  [/.  e.,  bishops  of 
earlier  date]  before  Soter,  wlio  presided  over   llie  church 
which  thou  (Victor]  now  rulest.     Wc  mean  Anicetus,  and 
Pius,  and    Hyginus,  and    I'elcsphorus,   and    Sixtus.     They 
neither  observed  it  themselves  nor  did  they  permit  others 
after  them  to  do  so.    And  yet,  though  they  did  not  observe 
it,  they  were  none  the  less  at  peace  with  those  who  came  to 
them  from  the  parishes  in  which  it  was  observed,  although 
this  observance  was  more  opposed  to  those  who  did   not^ 
observe  it.    But  none  were  ever  cast  out  on  account  of  thl[^| 
form,  but  the  elders  before  thee,  who  did  not  observe  it,  sent 
the  eucharist  to  those  of  the  other  parishes  observing  it.    And 
when  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  iVnice- 
tus,  and  they  disagreed  a  little  about  certain  other  thingaJj 
they  immediately  made  peace  wiih  one  another,  not  caring 
to  quarrel  over  this  point.     For  neither  could  Anicetus  per- 
suade Polycarp  not  to  observe  what  he  had  alwaj-s  observed 
with  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  other  Apostles 
with  whom  he  had  associated;  neither  could  Polycarp  per-j 
suadc  Am'cetus  to  observe  it,  as  he  said  that  be  ought  to  folloi 
the  customs  of  the  elders  who  had  preceded  him.    But  thougli 
matters  were  thus,  they  nevertheless  communed    together ' 
and  Anicetus  granted  the  eucharist  in  the  church  to  Polycarp,  _ 
manifestly  as  a  mark  of  respect,'    And  they  parted  from  cac 
other  in  peace,  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  whole  Churcli 
both  of  those  who  observed  and  those  who  did  not."     Tht 
Ircnanis,  who  was  truly  well  named,  became  a  peace-make 
in  this  matter,  exhorting  and  negotiating  in  this  way  for 
peace  of  the  churches.    And  he  conferred  by  letter  about  thi 


^1 


'  Probably  the  nhtcnct  U  to  the  prf vtlcgc  of  rflcbrallng  the  cuchiLriat,  I 
net  tncicty  tlir  mTjiliuii  u(  tlic  tturninciil  item  Ihi;  bandii  of  AnioMUS. 
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diputed  question,  not  only  vith  Victor,  but  also  with  most 
oi  the  other  rulers  of  the  churches. 


fi  39.    THE  Reugion  of  the  West  ;  Its  Moral  and  Juris- 
tic Character 

^In  the  writings  of  TertuIUan  a  conception  of  Christianity 
k  quite  fully  dc\Tlopcd  according  to  wliich  the  Gospel  was  a 
new  law  of  life,  with  its  prescribed  holy  seasons  and  hours 
,for  prayc^;^its  sacrifices,  though  as  yet  only  sacrifices  of 
prayer;  its  fasts  and  almsgiving,  which  had  propitiatory 
Fcffcct,  atoning  for  sins  committed  and  winning  merit  with 
■God;  its  sacred  rites,  solemnly  administered  by  an  established 
hierarchy;  and  all  observed  for  the  sake  of  a  reward  which 
God  in  justice  owed  those  who  kept  His  commandments. 
It  is  noticeable  that  already  there  is  the  same  divided  opinioa 
as  to  marriage,  whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  concession  to  weakness,  a  ntxcssary  evil,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  high  and  holy  relation,  strictly  monogamous,  and  of  abiding 
worth.  (The  propitiatory  and  meritorious  character  of  fasts 
and  almsgiving  as  laid  down  by  Tertullian  was  developed 
even  further  by  Cyprian  and  became  a  permanent  clement 
in  the  penitential  system  of  the  Church,  ultimately  affecting 
its  conception  of  redemption^ 

(a)  TertuIUan,  De  Oratumt,  23,  35,  a8.    (MSL,  i  :  ik)8.) 

Ch.  33.  .\s  to  kneeling,  also,  prayer  is  subject  to  diversity 
of  obser\-ance  on  account  of  a  few  who  abstain  from  kneeling 
on  the  Sabbath.  Since  this  dissension  is  particularly  on  its 
trial  before  the  churches,  the  Lord  will  give  His  grace  that 
the  disscnUcnts  may  either  yield  or  else  follow  thdr  own 
(pinion  without  offence  to  the  others.  We,  howe\'er,  as  we 
have  received,  only  on  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  ought 
to  guard  not  only  against  this  kneeling,  but  every  posture  and 
office  of  anxiety;  deferring  even  our  businesses,  lest  we  give 
any  place  to  the  devil.    Similarly,  too,  the  period  of  Pentecost, 
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h  a  time  which  wc  distinguish  by  the  same  solemnity  of 
exultation.  But  who  would  hc&itatc  ever}'  day  to  prostrate 
liimscU  before  God,  at  least  i»  tJie  first  prayer  witli  which  wc 
enter  on  the  daylight?  At  fasts,  moreover,  and  stations,  no 
prayer  should  be  made  without  kneeling  and  the  remaining 
customary  marks  of  humility.  For  then  we  arc  not  only 
praying,  but  making  supplication,  and  making  satisfaction  to 
our  Lord  God. 

Ch.  25.  Touching  tJie  time,  however,  the  extrinsic  observ- 
ance of  certain  hours  will  not  be  unprofitable;  those  common 
hours,  I  mean,  which  mark  the  intervals  of  the  day — the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth—which  wc  may  find  in  Scripture 
to  have  been  more  solemn  than  the  rest. 

Ch.  28.  This  is  the  spiritual  victim  which  has  abolished 
the  pristine  sacrifices.  .  .  .  We  are  the  true  adorers  and  true 
priests,  who,  praying  in  the  spirit,  in  the  spirit  sacrifice  prayer, 
proper  and  acceptable  to  God,  which,  assuredly,  He  has 
required,  which  Ho  has  looked  forward  to  for  Himself.  This 
victim,  devoted  from  tlie  whole  heart,  fed  on  faith,  tended 
by  truth,  entire  in  innocence,  pure  in  chastity,  garlanded 
with  love  [agape],  we  ought  to  escort  with  the  pomp  of  good 
works,  amid  psalms  and  hymns,  unto  God's  altar,  to  obtain 
all  things  from  God  for  us. 

(b)  Tertullian,  De  JejuH.,  3.    (MSL,  s  :  100.) 

The  foUawing  is  a  characteristic  (latemcnt  of  the  mcriloriouii  anS 
propitiatory  character  o(  (nsiingj   .Set  tielow.  A,  Cyprian. 

Since  He  himself  both  commands  fasting  and  calls  a  soul 
wholly  shattered — properly,  of  course,  by  straits  of  diet^a 
sacrifice  (Psalm  51  :  18),  who  will  any  longer  doubt  that  of  all 
macerations  as  to  food  the  rationale  has  been  this:  that  by  a 
renewed  interdiction  of  food  and  observance  of  tlie  precept 
the  primordial  sin  might  now  be  expiated,  so  that  man  may 
moke  God  satisfaction  through  the  same  causative  material 
by  which  he  offended,  that  is.  by  interdiction  of  food;  and 
so,  by  way  of  emulation,  hunger  might  rekindle,  just  as 
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salicly  had  cxiinguished,  Siilvalion,  contemning  for  the  sake 
cf  one  thing  unlawful  many  things  that  arc  lawful? 

(c)  Tcrtullian,  De  Baptismo,  17.    (MSL,  i :  1326.) 

(it  remains  to  put  you  in  mind,  also,  of  the  due  obser\'ance 
o(  pWng  and  recciNing  baptism.  The  chief  priest  [iumntHS 
sacerdas),  who  is  the  bishop,  has  the  right  of  giving  it;  in  the 
second  place,  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  yet  not  without 
Ihc  bishop's  authority,  on  account  of  the  honor  of  the  Church. ) 
When  this  has  been  preserved,  peace  is  preserved.  Besides 
these,  even  laymen  have  Uie  right;  for  what  is  equally 
received  can  be  equally  given.  If  there  arc  no  bishops, 
priests,  or  deacons,  other  disciples  arc  called.  The  word  of 
the  Lord  ought  not  to  be  hidden  away  by  any.  In  like  manner, 
also,  baptism,  which  is  equally  God's  proixrrty,  can  be  admin- 
istered by  all;  but  how  much  more  is  the  rule  of  reverence 
and  modesty  incumbent  on  laymen,  since  these  things  belong 
to  their  superiors,  lest  they  assume  to  themselves  the  specific 
functions  of  the  q>iscop3tc!  Emulation  of  the  episcopal; 
office  is  the  mother  of  schism. 

(i)  Tertullian,  De  Pimitenita,  3.    CMSL,  i  :  1340.) 

How  small  is  the  gain  if  you  do  good  to  a  grateful  man,  or 
the  loss  if  to  an  ungrateful  man!  A  good  deed  has  God  as 
its  debtor,  just  as  an  evil  deed  lias  Him  abo;  for  the  judge 
b  a  rewarder  of  cvcr>-  cause.  Now,  since  God  as  Judge  pre- 
sides over  the  exacting  and  maintaining  of  justice,  which  is 
most  dear  to  Him,  and  since  it  is  for  the  sake  of  justice  that 
He  appoints  the  whole  sum  of  His  discipline,  ought  one  to 
doubt  that,  as  in  all  our  acts  universally,  so,  also,  in  the  case 
of  repentance,  justice  must  be  rendered  to  God? 

(<)  Tertullian,  Scorpiace,  6.    (MSL,  2  :  157.) 

If  he  had  put  forth  faith  to  suffer  martyrdoms,  not  for  the 
Contest's  sake,  but  for  its  own  benefit,  ought  it  not  to  have  had 
some  store  of  hope,  for  which  it  might  restrain  its  own  desire 
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and  suspend  its  wish,  that  it  might  strive  to  mount  up,  si 
that  they,  also,  who  strive  to  discharge  earthly  functions 
eager  for  promotion?  Or  how  will  there  be  many  mansions 
in  the  Father's  house,  if  not  for  a  diversity  of  deserts?  How, 
also,  will  one  star  differ  from  another  star  in  glory,  unless  in 
virtue  of  a  disparity  of  their  rays? 

(f)  Tcrtullian,  Ad  Uxorem,  I,  3;  11,  8-10.    (M5L,  i :  13' 
1415.)    CJ.  Kirch,  n.  181. 


■■  in 

I 


I,  3.    There  is  no  place  at  all  where  we  read  that  marriages 
arc  prohibited;  of  course  as  a  "good  thing."    What,  however, ,  „ 
is  better  than  this  "good,"  we  learn  from  the  Apostle  in  tbad||| 
he  permits  marriage,  indeed,  but  prefers  abstinence;    the 
former  on  account  of  the  insidiousness  of  temptations,  the- 
latter  on  account  of  the  straits  of  the  times  (I  Cor.  7  :  26)^ 
Now  by  examining  the  reason  for  each  statement  It  is  easilj 
seen  that  the  permission  to  marry  Is  conceded  us  as  a  ncc 
sity;   but  whatever  necessity  grants,  she  herself  deprecate 
In  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written,  "It  is  better  to  marr>' 
to  bum"  {I  Cor.  7  : 9),  what  sort  of  "good"  is  this  which 
only  commended  by  comparison  with  "evil,"  so  that  ii 
reason  why  "marrying"  is  better  b  merely  that  "burning"! 
b  worse?    Nay;  but  how  much  better  is  it  neither  to  marry 
nor  to  bum?  mi 

II,  8.  Whence  arc  wc  to  find  adequate  words  to  tell  ful^V 
of  the  happiness  of  that  marriage  which  the  Church  cements 
and  the  oblation'  confirms,  and  the  benediction  seals;  which 
the  angels  announce,  and  the  Father  holds  for  ratified?  For 
even  on  earth  children  do  not  rightly  and  lawfully  wed  with- 
out thdr  father's  consent.  What  kind  of  yoke  b  that  of  two 
beh'evers  of  one  hope,  one  discipline,  and  the  same  service? 
The  two  are  brethren,  the  two  are  felIow-3cr\'ants;  no  differ- 
ence of  spirit  or  flesh;  nay,  truly,  two  in  one  flesh;  where  there 

is  one  flesh  the  spirit  is  one. 


'  Here,  m  riscwhctv  in  Tcrtullian.  thr  oblalioo,  or  sacrifice,  or  oflering,  b 
pnyus  of  the  lailhlul,  and  not  tlie  eucharist. 
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(g)  Tcrlullian,  De  Monogamia,  9,  10.    (MSL,  j :  991  /.) 

Tbi*  work  wu  written  afterfrmullian  beciunr  a  MontanUt,  and 
with  other  Montanists  repudiated  second  marriage)  to  which  refer- 
ence is  nude  In  both  passages.  But  the  Icachins  of  the  Church  re* 
gartling  remarriage  after  divorce  was  as  Tertullian  here  speaks. 
The  rdncnce  10  offering  at  the  end  of  ch.  10  does  not  refer  lo  the 
eucharbt,  but  to  prayers.    See  above,  Ad  Vxortm,  ch.  II,  8. 

Ch.  9.  So  far  Is  it  true  that  divorce  "was  not  from  the 
beginning"  [cj.  Matt.  19  ;  8]  that  among  the  Romans  it  is 
not  till  after  the  six  hundredth  year  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city  that  this  kind  of  hardness  of  heart  is  recorded  to 
have  been  committed.  But  they  not  only  repudiate,  but 
commit  promiscuous  adultery;  to  us,  even  if  we  do  divorce, 
it  will  not  be  lawful  to  marry. 

Ch.  10.  I  ask  the  woman  herself,  "Tell  me,  sister,  have 
you  sent  your  husband  before  in  peace?"  What  will  she 
answer?  In  discord?  In  that  case  she  is  bound  the  more  to 
him  with  whom  she  has  a  cause  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  God. 
She  is  boimd  to  another,  she  who  has  not  departt.'d  from  him. 
But  if  she  say,  "In  peace,"  then  she  must  necessarily  per- 
severe in  that  peace  with  hira  whom  she  will  be  no  longer 
able  to  divorce;  not  that  she  would  marry,  even  if  she  had 
been  able  to  divorce  him.  Indeed,  she  pra>'S  for  hb  soul, 
and  requests  refreshment  for  him  meanwhile,  and  fellowship 
in  the  first  rcsuTTCction;  and  she  offers  on  the  aimivcrsary 
of  his  falling  asleep. 

(*)  Cy\>n&a,DeOperectEk€moiynis,i,2,^.  (MSL,4:6a5,) 

/Cyprian,  Binhop  of  Carthajic  (j49-js8),  was  the  most  important 
tncologian  and  ecclesiastic  between  Tertullian  and  Augustine.  He 
devdoped  ibc  theology  of  the  former  especially  in  its  ecclesiastical 
lines,  and  his  idea  of  the  Church  was  acrrpted  by  the  latter  as  a 
matter  beyond  dispute.  His  most  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  Church  were  his  hierarchical  conceptions,  which 
became  generally  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  episcopal  organization 
of  the  Church  (sec  below,  {§  4(1.  jo,  si)-)  His  writings,  which  arc  of 
great  ioiponanee  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  coiisixl  only  o(  cpisllo 
and  brief  tracts.  (His  inilucnce  did  much  to  determine  the  lines  of 
development  of  the  U'estcni  Church,  and  especially  the  church  ol 
North  Africa. )  With  the  following  (/.  ntpra,  |  16, 
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Ch.  I.  Many  and  great,  bclovL-d  brethren,  arc  the  divtntH 
benefits  wherewith  the  large  and  abundant  mercy  of  God 
the  Father  and  of  Christ  both  has  labored  and  is  always  labor- 
ing for  our  salvation:  bccau.se  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  pre- 
serve us  and  g^vc  us  life,  that  He  might  restore  us;  and  the 
Son  was  willing  to  be  sent  and  to  become  the  son  of  man,  that 
He  might  make  us  the  sons  of  God.  He  humbled  Himself 
that  He  might  raise  up  the  people  who  before  were  prostrate; 
He  was  wounded  that  He  might  heal  our  wounds;  He  served 
that  He  might  draw  to  liberty  those  who  were  in  bondage; 
He  underwent  death,  that  He  might  set  forth  immortality  to 
mortals.  These  are  many  and  great  boons  of  compassion. 
But,  moreover,  what  a  providence,  and  how  great  the  clem- 
ency, that  by  a  plan  of  5al\'atioi]  it  is  provided  for  us  that 
more  abundant  care  should  be  taken  for  preserving  man 
who  has  been  redeemed!  For  when  the  Lord,  coming  to  us, 
had  cured  those  wounds  which  Adam  had  borne,  and  had 
healed  the  old  poisons  of  the  serpent,  He  gave  a  law  to  the 
sound  man.  and  bade  him  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  befall  the  sinner.  We  had  been  limited  and  shut  up 
in  a  narrow  space  by  the  commandment  of  innocence.  Nor 
should  the  infiimity  and  weakness  of  human  frailty  have 
anything  it  might  do,  unless  the  divine  mercy,  coming  again 
in  aid,  should  open  some  way  of  securing  salvation  by  point- 
ing out  works  of  justice  and  mercy,  so  that  by  almsgiving  we 
may  wash  away  whatever  foulness  we  subsequently  contracbAI 

Ch.  2.  The  Holy  Spirit  speaks  in  the  sacred  Scriptures'  ' 
saying,  "By  almsgiving  and  faith  sins  are  purged"  [Prov. 
i6 :  6].  Not,  of  course,  those  sins  which  had  been  previously 
contracted,  tor  these  are  purged  by  the  blood  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  Christ.  Moreover,  He  says  again,  "As  water  ex- 
tinguishes fire,  so  almsgiving  qucnchcth  sin"  [Ecclcs.  3  :  30]. 
Here,  also,  is  shown  and  proved  tliat  as  by  the  laver  of  the 
saving  water  the  fire  of  Gehenna  is  extinguished,  so,  also,  by 
almsgiving  and  works  of  righteousness  the  Same  of  sin  is 
subdued.    And  because  in  baptism  remission  of  sins  is  granted 
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oDce  and  for  all,  constant  and  ceaseless  labor,  following  the 
likcnessof  baptism,  once  again  bestows  the  mcrc>' of  God.  .  .  . 
The  Lord  also  teaches  this  in  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  The  Merciful 
One  teaches  and  warns  that  works  of  mercy  be  performed; 
because  He  seeks  to  save  those  who  at  great  cost  He  has 
redeemed,  it  is  proper  that  those  who  after  the  grace  of 
baptism  have  become  foul  can  once  more  be  cleansed. 

Ch.  5.  The  remedies  for  propitiating  God  are  given  in 
the  words  of  God  himself.  The  divine  instructions  have  taught 
rinners  what  they  ought  to  do;  that  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness God  is  satisfied,  and  with  the  merits  of  mercy  sins  arc 
cleansed.  ...  He  [the  angel  Raphael,  cf.  Tobit.  I3  :8,  9] 
shows  that  our  prayers  and  fastings  are  of  Httlc  avail  unless 
they  arc  aided  by  almsgiving;  that  entreaties  alone  are  of 
little  force  to  obtain  what  they  seek,  unless  they  be  made 
sufficient  by  the  addition  of  deeds  and  good  works.  The 
angel  reveals  and  manifests  and  certitics  that  our  petitions 
become  efficacious  by  alm:^giving,  that  life  is  redeemed  from 
dangers  by  almsgiving,  that  souls  are  delivered  from  death 
t^  almsgiving. 

1 40.    The  Mot?ARcniAN  Contkovebsks 

TMonarchianism  is  a  general  term  used  to  include  all  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  teachers  within  the  Church  to  explain 
the  divine  element  in  Christ  without  doing  violence  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  yet  without  employing  the 
Logos  chrbtology.  These  attempts  were  made  chiefly  be- 
tween the  latter  part  of  the  second  ccntur>'  and  the 
end  of  the  third.  They  fall  into  classes  accordingly  as 
they  r^ard  the  divine  clement  in  Christ  as  personal  or 
impersonal.  One  clas.s  makes  the  divine  element  to  be  an 
impersooal  power  (Greek,  dynamis)  sent  from  God  into  the 
man  Jesus;  hence  the  term  "Dynamistic  Monarchians." 
The  other  class  makes  the  divine  clement  a  person,  without, 
howexxf,  making  any  personal  distinction  between  Father 
and  Son,  only  a  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  the  one 
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divine  person  manifests  Himself;  hence  the  term  "Mtxlalistic 
Monarchians."  By  some  the  Dynamistic  Monarchians  haw 
been  called  AdopUonists,  because  they  generally  taught  that 
thf  man  Jesus  ultimately  became  the  Son  of  God,  not  being 
such  by  nature  but  by  "adoption.")  The  name  Adoptjomst 
has  been  so  long  apph'ed  to  a  heresy  of  the  dghth  century, 
chiefly  in  Spain,  that  il  leads  to  confusion  to  use  the  term  In 
connection  with  Monarchianism.  Furthermore,  to  speak  of 
them  as  Dynamistic  Monarchians  groups  them  with  other 
Monarchians,  which  is  de^rable.  H'hc  most  important  scbot^ 
of  Modalistic  Monarchians  was  that  of  Sabellius,  in  which 
the  Modali^tic  principle  was  developed  so  as  to  iodudc  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity, ) 

The  KiuTces  may  be  found  CDlIectc<}  and  annotated  In  HDgeateld, 
KetatriacJiuJUt. 

(A)  Dynamistic  Monarchianism 

(a)  Hippolytus,  Rejtd.,  \1I,  35,  36.    (MSG,  16  :  3341.) 

Ch.  3$.  A  certain  frheodolusj  a  native  of  Bj-zantium, 
introduced  a  novel  heresy,  sajing  some  things  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  universe  partly  in  keeping  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  true  Church,  in  so  far  as  he  admits  that  all  things  were 
created  by  God.  Forcibly  appropriating,  however,  his  idea 
of  Christ  from  the  Gnostics  and  from  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  he 
alleges  that  He  appeared  somewhat  as  follows:  that  (Jesus 
was  a  man,  born  of  a  virgin,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the 
Father,  and  that  after  He  had  lived  in  a  way  common  to  aQ 
men,  and  had  become  pre-eminently  religious,  He  afterward 
at  His  baptism  in  Jordan  reccis'ed  Christ,  who  came  from 
above  and  descended  upon  Him.  Therefore  miraculous  powers 
did  not  operate  within  Him  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  that 
Spirit  which  descended  and  proclaimed  Htm  as  the  Christ.^ 
But  some  \i.  e.,  among  the  followers  of  Theodotus)  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  this  man  never  was  God,  even  at  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit;  whereas  others  maintain  that  He  was 
made  God  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
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Ch.  36.    \VhiIe,  however,  different  questions  have  arisen 

nmoog  them,  a  certain  one  named  Theodotus,  by  trade  a 

hnooey-changer  [to  be  dislin^ished  from  tlie  other  Theodotus, 

who  fa  commonly  spoken  of  as  Theodotus,  the  leather- worker], 

attempted  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  certain  Melchbi- 

Icddc  fa  the  greatest  power,  and  that  this  one  is  greater  than 

Christ.    And  they  allege  that  Chrfat  happens  to  be  according 

to  the  likeness  of  this  one.    And  they  themselves,  similarly 

trith  those  who  have  been  previously  spoken  of  as  adherents 

of  Theodotus,  assert  that  Jesus  is  a  mere  man,  and  that  in 

conformity  with  the  same  account,  Christ  descended  upon 

Him. 

(*)  TJie  Little  Labyrinih.  in  Euscbius,  Bist.  Ec.,  V,  28. 
(MSG,  aoTsn.) 

The  author  of  The  Little  Labyrinth,  a  work  from  whirb  EuKbiua 
quota  at  con»dcrablc  tcnKth.  is  uncetlain.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  Uippolyiua. 

The  Artemonites  say  that  all  early  teachers  and  the  Apos- 
tles themselves  recdved  and  taught  what  they  now  declare, 
EBod  that  the  truth  of  the  preaching  (1.  e.,  the  Gospel)  was 
P^ireserved  until  the  time  of  Victor,  who  was  the  thirteenth 
bishop  in  Rome  after  Peter,  and  that  since  his  successor, 
LZephyrinus,  the  truth  has  been  corrupted.    What  they  say 
boight  be  credible  if  hrst  of  all  the  divine  Scriptures  did  not 
pcoDtradict  them.    And  there  are  writings  of  certain  brethren 
which  are  older  than  the  times  of  Victor,  and  which  they 
wrote  in  behalf  of  the  truth  against  the  heathen  and  against 
heresies  of  their  time.    I  refer  to  Justin,  Milliades,  Tatian, 
ICkiDent,  and  others.    In  all  of  their  works  Christ  is  spoken 
of  as  God.    For  who  docs  not  know  the  works  of  Ircnxus  and 
of  Melito  and  of  others,  which  teach  that  Christ  is  God  and 
man?    And  how  manj'  psalms  and  hymns,  written  by  the 
faithful  brethren  from  the  beginning,  celebrate  Christ  as  the 
Word  of  God,  speaking  of  Him  as  divine?    How,  then,  since 
the  Church's  present  opinion  lias  been  preached  for  so  many 
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years,  can  its  preaching  have  been  delayed,  as  they  affirm^ 
until  the  times  of  Victor?  And  how  is  it  that  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  speak  thus  falsely  of  Victor,  knowing  well  that 
he  cut  ufT  from  communion  Tlieodotus,  the  leather-worker, 
the  leader  and  father  of  this  God-denying  apostasy,  and  the.1 
first  to  declare  that  Christ  is  mere  man. 

There  was  a  certain  confessor,  Xatalius,  not  long  ago,  but 
in  our  day.  This  man  was  deceived  at  one  time  by  Asclepi- 
odotus  and  another  Theodotus,  a  certain  money-changcr.fl 
Both  of  them  were  disdples  of  Theodotus,  the  leather- 
worker,  who,  as  I  said,  was  the  first  person  excommunicated 
by  Victor,  bishop  at  that  time,  on  account  of  Uiis  senseless 
sentiment  or,  rather,  senselessness.  Natalius  was  persuaded 
by  them  to  allow  himself  to  be  chosen  bishop  of  this  heresy 
with  a  salarj-,  so  that  he  was  to  receive  from  them  one  hu^ 
dred  and  fifty  denarii  a  month. 

They  have  treated  the  divine  Scriptures  recklessly 
without  fear;   Uiey  have  set  aside  tlie  rule  of  ancient  fi 
and  Christ  they  have  not  known,  not  endeavoring  to  le 
what  the  divine  Scriptures  declare,  but  striving  laboriousl; 
after  any  form  of  syllogism  which  may  be  found  to  suit  theii 
impiety.     And  it  any  one  brings  before  them  a  passage 
divine  Scripture,  they  see  whether  a  conjuncti\'e  or  a 
Junctive  form  of  syllogism  can  be  made  from  it.     And  as 
being  of  the  earth  and  speaking  of  the  earth  and  as  ignorant  ^ 
of  Him  that  cometh  from  above,  they  devote  themselves  UiS 
geometT)'  and  forsake  the  holy  writings  of  God.     Euclid  is 
at  least  laboriously  measured  by  some  of  them;  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  admired;  and  Galen,  perhaps,  by  some  is 
even  worshipped.    But  that  those  who  use  the  arts  of  tin- 
believers  for  their  heretical  opinion  and  adulterate  the  simple^ 
faith  of  the  divine  Scriptures  by  the  craft  of  the  godless  are™ 
not  near  the  faith,  what  need  is  there  to  say?    Therefore,  they 
have  laid  their  hands  boldly  upon  the  di^^ne  Scriptures, 
alleging  that  they  have  corrected  them.     That  I  am  nota 
speaking  faJsdy  of  them  in  this  matter,  wboevei  wishes  canfl 
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learn.  For  i(  any  one  wili  collect  their  rcsp«:ti\'c  copies  and 
compare  them  with  one  another,  he  will  fmd  that  they  differ 
greatly.  d 

(B)  Modalistic  Motutrchianism  ■ 

Additional  source  mnlrriol:  Hippolylus,  Adversus  Nottum,  Rtfttlalio, 
IX,  J  £.,  X,  2T,  Tcriullian,  Adwrms  Ptaiean;  Basil,  Ep.  107,  ito. 
(PNF,  MT.  II,  vol.  VUI.) 

(a)  Hippolytus,  Rejut.,  X,  27.    (MSG,  16  :  3440.) 

Tht  (ollowing^passagcs  from  the  great  work  of  Hi))|>otytus  ^ve 
the  eartier  form  of  Modntistic  Monarch ianism}  I'hcy  are  also  of 
imponancc  bs  being  a  part  of  the  foundation  for  the  Malcmetit  of 
Harittck  aod  others,  that  ibb  heresy  was  the  ofliciol  Roman  iloctrine 
for  some  yean.  See  also  IX,  :i,  of  which  ihc  text  may  be  found  in 
Kirch,  nn.  aoi-3o6.  The  whole  question  its  to  the  position  of  Cal- 
liHui,  or  Colixtus,  as  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  relation*  to  the  Church 
as  a  whole  is  diSicult  and  full  of  obscurity,  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
the  fact  that  the  principal  source  for  his  history  js  the  work  of  Hf[H 
polytus,  who,  as  may  cikuly  be  sceii,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  him. 

Noetus,  a  Smj-mwan  by  birth,  a  reckless  babbler  and  trick- 
ster, introduced  this  heresy,  which  orif^atcd  with  Epigonus, 
and  was  adopted  by  Cleomenes.  and  has  thus  continued  to 
this  day  amoitg  his  successors.  Noetus  asserts  that  there  is 
one  Father  and  God  of  the  universe,  and  that  He  who  had 
made  all  things  was,  when  He  wbhcd,  invisible  to  those  who 
existed,  and  when  He  wished  He  became  visible;  that  He  Is 
invi^le  when  He  is  not  seen  and  visible  when  He  is  seen; 
that  the  Father  is  unbegotten  when  He  is  not  generated, 
but  begotten  when  He  is  born  of  a  virgin;  that  He  is  not 
subject  to  suflering  and  is  immortal  when  He  does  not  sulTer 
uid  die,  but  when  His  passion  came  upon  Him  Noetus 
admits  that  the  Father  suffers  and  dies.  The  Noetians  think 
that  the  Father  is  caUcd  the  Sod  according  to  events  at 
different  times. 

Caltistus  supi>ortcd  the  heresy  of  these  Noetians,  but  we 
have  carefully  described  his  life  [see  above,  §  19,  <■].  And 
Callistus  himself  likewise  produced   a  heresy,    taking  his 
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starting-point  from  these  Noetians.  And  he  acknowledges 
that  there  is  one  Father  and  God,  and  that  He  is  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  that  He  is  called  and  regarded  as  Son  by 
name,  yet  that  in  substance  He  is  one,'  For  the  Spirit  as  Ddty 
h  not,  he  says,  any  being  different  from  the  Logos,  or  the 
Logos  from  Deity;  therefore,  this  one  person  is  divided  by 
name,  but  not  according  to  substance.  He  supposes  this 
one  Logos  to  be  God  and  he  says  that  He  became  flesh.  He 
is  disponed  to  maintain  that  He  who  was  seen  in  the  flesh  and 
crucified  is  Son,  but  it  is  the  Father  who  dwells  in  Him. 

(A)  Hippolytus,  Re/tit.,  DC,  7,  u  /.    (MSG,  16  :  3369.) 

Ch.  7.  There  has  appeared  a  certain  one,  Noetus  by  name, 
by  birth  a  Smyma;an.  This  person  introduced  from  the  ten- 
ets of  Heraclitus  a  heresy.  Now  a  certain  Epigonus  became 
his  minister  and  pupU,  and  this  person  during  his  sojourn  in 
Rome  spread  his  godless  opinion.  .  .  .  But  Zephyrinus  him- 
self was  in  course  of  time  enticed  away  and  hurried  headlong 
into  the  same  opinion;  and  he  had  CaUistus  as  his  adviser 
and  fellow-champion  of  these  wicked  tenets.  .  .  .  The  school 
of  these  heretics  continued  in  a  succession  of  teachers  to 
acquire  strength  and  to  grow  because  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus 
helped  them  to  prcvwl. 

Ch.  11.  Now  that  Noetus  affirms  that  the  Son  and  the 
Father  are  the  same,  00  one  is  ignorant.  But  he  makes  a 
statement  as  follows:  "When,  indeed,  at  the  time  the  Father 
was  not  yet  born,  He  was  justly  styled  the  Father;  and  when 
it  pleased  Him  to  undergo  generation  and  to  be  begotten.  He 
himself  became  His  own  Son,  not  another's."  For  in  this 
manner  he  thinks  he  establishes  the  Monarchy,  alleging  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  called,  arc  not  from  one  another, 
but  are  one  and  the  same.  Himself  from  Himself,  and  that  He 
is  styled  by  the  names  Father  and  Son,  according  to  the 
changes  of  times.  I 

'The  word  subnunne  u  uKd  here  in  imnirthn  with  tlic  nature  of  the 
Ttinity  luu  not  Xakea  in  Ister  meaning  and  use. 
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Ch.  II.  Now  Callistus  brought  forward  Zephyrinus  himscll 
and  induced  him  to  avow  publicly  the  following  opinionH: 
"I  know  that  there  is  one  God,  Jesus  Christ;  and  thai  ex- 
cepting Him  I  do  not  know  another  begotten  and  capable 
of  suffering."  When  he  said,  "The  Father  did  not  die  but 
the  SoQ,"  he  would  tn  this  way  continue  to  keep  up  cease- 
less  disturbance  among  the  people.  And  wc  |i.  e.,  Ilippol- 
ytus|,  becoming  aware  of  his  opinions,  did  not  give  place 
to  him.  but  reproved  him  and  withstood  him  for  the  truth's 
sake.  He  rtishcd  into  folly  because  all  consented  to  his  hj-poc- 
risy;  we,  however,  did  not  do  so,  and  he  called  us  wor- 
shippers of  two  gods,  disgorging  freely  the  venom  lurking 
within  him. 

(c)  Hippolytus,  Adversus  Noelum.    (MSG,  10  :  804.) 

The  tbttowtnt;  b  from  a  fragmcnl  which  «eeinK  to  be  the  candunon 
ci  Ml  extended  work  ajpiinst  various  heresies. 

Some  Others  are  secretly  introducing  another  doctrine  who 
have  become  the  disdplcs  of  a  certain(Noetus,)who  was  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  and  lived  not  very  long  ago.  This  man 
was  greatly  puffed  up  with  pride,  being  inspired  by  the  con- 
ceit of  a  strange  spirit.  ('He  alleged  that  Christ  was  the  Father 
himself,  and  that  the  Father  himself  was  bom  and  suffered 
and  died.  .  .) .  When  tlie  blessed  presbyters  heard  these 
things  they  suiiunoned  him  before  the  Church  and  examined 
him.  But  he  denied  at  first  that  he  held  such  opinions. 
Afterward,  taking  shelter  among  some  and  gathering  round 
him  some  others  who  had  been  deceived  in  the  same  way, 
be  wished  to  maintain  his  doctrine  openly.  And  the  blessed 
presbyters  summoned  him  and  examined  him.  But  he 
resisted,  sa>Tng,  "What  cvU,  then,  do  I  commit  when  I 
^orify  Christ?"  And  the  pres-byters  replied  to  him,  "We, 
too,  know  in  truth  one  God;  we  know  Christ;  we  know 
that  the  Son  suffered  even  as  He  suffered,  and  died  even  as 
He  died,  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  cometb  to  Judge  the  living  and  the 
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dead.  And  these  things  which  we  have  learned  we  assert." 
Then,  after  refuting  him,  they  expcUed  him  from  the  Church. 
And  he  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  pride  that  he  established 
a  school. 

Now  they  seek  to  exhibit  the  foundation  of  their  dogRia, 
alleging  that  it  is  said  in  the  Law,  "I  am  the  God  of  your 
fathers;  ye  shall  have  no  other  gods  beside  me"  [»'.«.,  of  Moses, 
cj.  Ex.  3:6,  ly,  20:3);  and  again  in  another  passage,  "I 
am  the  first  and  the  last  and  besides  me  there  is  none  other" 
[cf.  Is.  44 : 6].  (Thus  they  assert  that  God  is  one.  And  then 
they  answer  in  this  manner:  "If  tlierefore  I  acknowledge 
Christ  to  be  God,  He  is  the  Father  himself,  if  He  is  indeed 
God;  and  Christ  suffered,  being  Himself  God,  and  consequently 
the  Father  suffered,  for  He  was  the  Father  himsclf.'V 


(d)  Tertullian,  Adv.  Praxeon,  i,  2,  27,  29.    (MSL,  2  :  177 

314-) 

(TertuUiao  is  eapcdally  blUei  agaiost  Praxeas,  because  he  prevented 
the  recognition  of  the  Montanists  nl  Rome  when  it  seemed  likely  that 
ihey  would  be  treated  favorably.  The  work  A/Jnersui  Pmxtan  is 
the  most  imponunt  work  of  Western  thcoIoKy  on  the  Trinity  before 
the  time  of  Augualinc.  It  was  corrected  in  some  important  points  by 
Novation,  but  its  dear  formula;  remained  in  Western  theology  per- 
mancntlyj  The  work  belongs  to  the  lotc  Montanistic  period  of  T< 
tulllan. 


I 


Ch.  I.  In  various  ways  has  the  devil  rivalled  the  tni 
Sometimes  his  aim  has  been  to  destroy  it  by  defending 
He  maintains  that  there  is  one  only  Lord,  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  world,  that  of  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  he 
may  fabricate  a  heresy.  (  He  says  Uiat  the  Father  himself 
came  down  into  the  Virgin,  was  Himself  bom  of  her.  Himself 
suflered,  indeed,  was  Himstlf  Jesus  Christ.  ...  He  [Praieas) 
was  the  first  to  import  into  Rome  tliis  sort  of  per\'ersit>\  a 
man  of  restless  disposition  in  other  respects,  and  above  alt 
inflated  with  the  pride  of  martyrdom  [confessorship]  simply 
and  solely  because  of  a  short  aimoyancc  in  prison;  when, 
even  if  he  had  given  his  body  to  be  burned,  it  would  have 


] 
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profited  him  nothing,  not  having  the  love  of  God,  whose 
very  gifts  he  resisted  and  destroyed.  For  after  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  atknowli-dged  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Monta- 
nus,  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment had  bestowed  his  peace  on  the  churches  of 
Asia  and  Pbrygia,  Praxeas,  by  importunately  urging  false 
accusations  against  the  prophets  themselves  and  their  churches, 
and  insisting  on  tlic  authority  of  the  bishop's  predecessors  in 
the  see,  compelled  him  to  recall  the  letter  of  peace  which  he 
bad  issued,  as  well  as  to  desist  from  his  puqxise  of  acknowl- 
edging the  said  gifts.  (Thus  Praxeas  did  two  pieces  of  the 
devil's  work  in  Rome:  he  drove  out  prophccj-  and  he  brought 
in  heresy;  he  put  to  flight  the  Paraclete  and  he  crucified 
the  Father.) 

Ch.  3.  Alter  a  time,  then,  the  Father  was  bom,  and  the 
Father  suffered — God  himself,  the  Almighty,  is  preached  a& 
Jesus  Christ 

Ch.  37.  For,  confuted  on  all  sides  by  the  distinction  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  we  make  while  their  insep- 
arable union  remains  as  [by  the  examples]  of  the  sun  and  the 
ray.  and  the  fountain  and  the  river— yet  by  help  of  their  con- 
ceit of  an  indivisible  number  [with  issues]  of  two  and  three, 
thc>-  endeavor  to  interpret  this  distinction  in  a  way  which  shall 
oevertheless  agree  witli  their  own  opinions;  so  that,  all  in  one 
person,  they  distinguish  two — Father  and  Son — imderstandiog 
the  Sod  to  be  the  flesh,  that  is  the  man,  that  is  Jesus;  and 
the  Father  to  be  the  Spirit,  that  is  God,  that  is  Christ. 

Cb.  39.  Since  we'  teach  in  precisely  the  same  terms  that 
the  Father  died  as  you  say  the  Son  died,  wc  are  nut  guilty 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Lord  God,  for  we  do  not  say  that 
Hcdicd  after  thcdivincnaturc.butonlyaftcrthc human.  .  .  . 
They  [the  heretics],  indeed,  fearing  to  incur  blasphemy  against 
the  Father,  hope  to  diminish  it  in  this  way,  admitting  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  two;  but  tf  the  Son,  indeed, 
suffers,  the  Father  is  His  fcUow-suffcrcr. 

)7.  *.,  Uic  followers  ol  PraUM,  who  ale  here  iairoduced  u  ipenkins>         \ 
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(e)  Formula  MacrosiUlios,  m  Socrates,  Hitt.  Ec.,  II,  i< 
(MSG.  67  :  aag.) 

\  In  ihe  Arian  controversy  several  councils  were  held  ai  Antlodi 
the  endeavor  lo  brinji  about  n  reconcilinlion  of  the  pnrtiM.     At  tht} 
third  council  ot  Aniioch,  A.  D.  34S1  the  elaborate  Farmuia  Macro- 
stkhot  WAS  put  forth,  in  which  llie  council  ailempted  to  sleer  a  middle 
course  between  the  Sabcllisns.  who  idcmifici]  the  Father  nnd  the  Son, 
and  the  extreme  Arians.  who  made  the  Son  a  crcatureA 
Teit  may  also  be  found  in  Hahn,  op.  cit.,  §  155.    ' 

[Those  who  say  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
the  same  fwrsoDj  impiously  understunding  the  three  names 
to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  person,  wc  expel  with  good 
reason  from  the  Church,  because  by  the  incumation  they 
subject  the  Father,  who  is  inlinite  and  incapable  of  suffer- 
ing, to  finitude  and  suffering  in  the  incarnation.  Such  are 
those  called  Patripassianists  by  the  Romans  and  SabellJana 
by  us.  J 

(/)  Athanasius,  Ora/WHMCtfwJrflviWflfloi,  IV,  9,  35.  (MSG, 
a6 :  480,  505.) 

For  Alhanauus,  r,  infra,  %  6$.c.  Of  the  tour  Orations  ataittst  the 
Ariatu,  stlributcd  to  Alhanuiu*  and  placed  between  lh«  years  356 
and  j63,  doubts  have  been  raised  against  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth. 
The  following  quotations  are,  in  any  case,  valuable  as  setting  (orlh 
the  Sabcllian  portion.  But  the  rase  against  the  fourth  oration  has 
not  been  conclusively  proved,  tn  the  passage  from  ch.  35  the  statement 
is  that  ol  the  Sabellians,  not  of  Alhanasius. 


I 
I 


Ch.  9.  If,  again,  the  One  have  two  names,  this  b  the  cipe- 
dient  of  Sabellius,  who  salt!  that  Son  and  Father  were  the 
same  and  did  away  with  both,  the  Father  when  there  is  &^ 
Son,  and  the  Son  when  there  is  a  Fathec  .  .  . 

Ch.  35.     "As  there  arc  diversities  of  gifts  but  the  same 
Spirit,  so  also  the  Father  is  tJie  same,  but  is  dilated  into  Soaj 
and  Spirit" 

(g)  Athanasius,  ExposUio  fidei.    (MSG,  35  :  Z04.) 

For  the  critical  questions  regarding  thii  little  work  of  uncertaiD  dab 
see  PNF,  ser.  II,  vol.  \1,  p.  83. 
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For  odtbcr  do  wc  bold  a  Son-father,  as  do  the  Sabcllians, 
calling  Him  of  one  but  not  of  the  same  essence,  and  thus 
destroying  the  existence  of  the  Son.  J 

(*)  Basil  the  Great,  Episluia  210  : 3.  (MSG,  3a  ;  773, 
776.) 

Basil  tbc  Great,  Bishop  of  Ctesarea  Id  C&ppadocia,  was  one  of  the 
XDore  important  ecclcniulia;  of  the  fourth  Century,  and  the  leader  of 
Che  Ncw-Nicene  party  in  the  Arian  controversy.     V.  infra,  {  66,  «. 

Sabcllianism  ts  Judaism  imported  into  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  under  the  guise  of  Christianity.  For  it  a  man 
calls  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  one,  but  manifold  as  to 
person  [prosopon],  and  makes  one  hypostasb  of  the  three, 
what  cisi;  docs  he  do  than  deny  the  everlasting  pre-cxistcncc 
of  the  Only  begotten?  .  .  . 

Now  Sabdlius  did  not  even  deprecate  the  formation  of  the 
persons  without  the  hypostasis,  S3>-ing,  as  he  did,  that  the) 
same  God.  being  one  in  substance,'  was  metamorphosed  as ' 
the  need  of  the  moment  reqiured  and  spolcen  of  now  as  Father, 
now  as  the  Son,  and  now  as  Holy  Spirit.  | 

S41.    Later  Montanisu  and  the  Consequences  of  its 
Exclusion  from  the  Church 

C  In  the  West  Montanism  rapidly  discarded  the  extra\*agant 
chiUasm  of  Motitanus  and  his  immediate  followers;  it  laid 
nearly  nil  the  stri-ss  upon  the  continued  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Church  and  the  need  of  a  stricter  moral  discipline  among 
Quistians.  This  rigoristic  discipline  or  morality  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  bidk  of  Christians,  and  along  with  the  Mon- 
t&nists  was  driven  out  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
dergy,  to  whom  a  stricter  morality  was  regarded  as  appli' 
cd>le.  )  In  this  way  a  distinctive  morality  and  mode  of  life 
came  to  be  assigned  to  the  clerg)',  and  the  separation  between 
deigy  and  laity,  or  ordo  and  pUbs.  which  was  becoming 

1  '  Not  «(i>{g,  but  dmiuitiivv  I 
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established  about  tht-  lime  of  TertuUian,  at  least  in  the  We 
was  permanently  fixed.    (See  §  42,  d.) 

Tertullian,  De  Exhorlalione  Caslilalis,  7.    (MSL,  2  :  971.) 

[As  a  MontanUl,  TcnuLian  Tcjfciwi  second  marriage,  and  in  tliis t 
tiic.  addri-Mi-cl  to  a  (rU-nd  who  had  recently  lost  hU  wife,  be  treated' 
it  Bs  the  foulrst  adulter)'-     This  work  hclonft^  to  th<!  later  years  of 
TertuUian'a  life  and  incidentally  icvraU  that  a  sharp  distinction 
IwccR  clergy  and  laity  was  becoming  fixed  in  the  nuin  budy  of  t 
ChuTchJ 


lof 

1 


f  We  should  be  foolish  if  we  thought  that  what  is  unlawful 

for  priests'  is  lawful  for  laics.    Arc  not  c\'cn  wc  laics  pricsLi? 

It  is  written:   "He  has  made  us  kings  also,  and  priests  to^ 

God  and  his  Father."  jThc  authority  of  the  Church  has  madjH 

the  difference  between  order  [ordinem]  and  the  laity  [plebem], 

and  the  honor  has  been  sanctified  by  the  bestowal  of  the 

order.     Therefore,   where  there  has  been  no  bestowal  of 

ecclesiastical  order,  you  both  ofTer  and  baptize  and  are 

priest  to  yourself  alone.    But  where  there  are  three,  there  is' 

the  Church,  though  they  arc  laics.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if.  when 

there  Is  necessity,  you  have  the  right  of  a  priest  in  yourscUjjfl 

you  ou^t  also  to  have  the  discipline  of  a  priest  where  there 

is  necesuty  that  you  have  the  right  of  a  priest.    As  a  digamist,*^ 

do  you  baptize?    As  a  digamist,  do  you  offer?    How  niucfl| 

more  capital  a  crime  it  is  for  a  digamist  liuc  to  act  as  a  priest, 

when  the  priest,  if  he  turn  digamist,  is  deprived  of  the  power 

of  acting  as  a  priest?  .  .  .  God  wills  that  al  all  times  we  be 

so  conditioned  as  to  be  fitted  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  tc^| 

undertake  His  sacraments.    There  is  one  God,  one  faith,  one 

discipline  as  well.    So  truly  is  this  the  case  that  unless  the 

laics  well  observe  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  the  choice  of 

presbyters,  how  will  there  be  presbyters  at  all  who  are  chosen 

from  among  the  laics? 

'Sattrdalts,  and  to  throughout. 

'  A  penoD  manied  a  Ktood  time.  ■'.  e.,  after  the  death  of  his  lint  irifc. 
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§  4a.    The  Penitentui,  Disopune 

Id  baptism  tbe  convert  received  remission  of  all  former 
dits,  and,  what  was  cqiuvalcnt,  admission  to  the  Churcb. 
If  he  sinned  gravely  after  baptism,  could  he  again  obtain 
remission?  In  the  first  agL-  of  the  Church  the  practice  as 
to  this  question  inclined  toward  rigorism,  and  the  man  who 
sinned  after  baptism  was  in  many  places  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  the  Church  (c/.  Heb.  10 :  26,  27),  or  the  com- 
munity of  those  whose  sins  bad  been  forgiven  and  were 
certain  of  heaven.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the 
practice  at  Rome  tended  toward  permitting  one  readmission 
after  suitable  penance  (u).  After  this  the  penitential  disci- 
pline developed  rapidly  and  became  an  important  part  of  the 
btisiness  of  the  local  congregation  (fr).  Tiie  sinner,  by  a  long 
course  of  sclf>mortificatiuii  and  prayer,  obtained  the  desired  —7 
readmi^on  (c).  The  Montanists,  however,  in  accord  with  ^ 
their  general  rigorism,  would  make  it  extremely  hard,  if  not  6^7 
imposuble,  to  obtain  readinission  or  forgivencss-^tThe  body 
of  the  Church,  and  certainly  the  Roman  church  under  the 
lead  of  its  bishop,)who  relied  upon  Matt.  16  :  iS.uidoptcd  a 
more  liberal  policy  and  granted  forgiveness  on  relatively  easy 
tcnns  to  even  the  worst  offenders  (lO-  ^'Ilie  discipline  grew 
leas  severe,  because  martyrs  or  confessors,  according  to  Matt. 
10 :  »,  were  regarde<l  as  haxing  the  Spirit,  and  there- 
fore competent  to  speak  for  Cod  and  announce  the  divine 
forgiveness.  These  were  accustomed  to  give  "  letters  of  peace, " 
which  were  commonly  regarded  as  sufEdcnt  to  procure  the 
immediate  readmission  of  the  offender  (e),  a  practice  which 
led  to  great  abuse.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  de\'clopment 
of  the  penitential  discipline  was  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sms  (/),  the  former  of 
which  were,  in  general,  acts  involving  unchastity,  shedding  of 
blood,  and  apostasy,  according  to  the  current  interpretation 
of  Acta  15  :  39. 
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(a)(Hennas,  Pastor,  Man.  IV,  J  :  i-  \  ^^^| 

For  Hcrmu  and  the  Pastor,  v.  lupra,  j  15.  ^^^1 

I  htard  some  teachers  maintain,  sir,  that  there  is  no  other 
repentance  than  that  which  takes  place  when  we  descend 
into  the  waters  and  receive  remiswon  of  our  former  sins. 
He  said  to  me.  That  was  sound  doctrine  which  you  heard; 
for  that  is  really  the  case.  For  he  who  has  received  remission 
of  his  sins  ought  not  to  stn  any  more,  hut  to  live  in  purity.  .  .  . 
The  Lord,  therefore,  being  merciful,  has  had  mercy  on  the 
work  of  His  hands,  and  has  set  repentance  for  thcmj  and  He 
has  intrusted  to  me  the  power  over  this  repentance.  (And 
therefore  I  say  imto  you  that  if  any  one  is  tempted  by  the 
devil,  and  sins  after  that  great  and  holy  calling  in  which  the 
Lord  has  called  His  people  to  everlasting  life,  he  has  oppor- 
tunity to  repent  but  once.  But  if  he  should  sin  frequently 
after  this,  and  then  repent,  to  such  a  man  his  repentance  will 
be  of  no  avail,  for  with  difficulty  will  he  live.  J 

(4)  Tertullian.    Apology,  39.    (MSL,  i  :  533.)  ^H 

Wc  meet  together  as  an  assembly  and  congregation  that, 
offering  up  prayer  to  God,  with  united  force  we  may  wrestle 
with  Him  in  our  prayers.  ...  In  the  same  place,  also, 
exhortations  are  made,  rebukes  and  sacred  censures  are  admin- 
istered. For  with  a  great  gravity  is  the  work  of  judging 
carried  on  among  us,  as  befits  those  who  feel  assured  that 
they  are  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  you  have  the  most  notable 
example  of  judgment  to  come  when  any  one  has  so  sinoed 
as  to  be  severed  from  common  union  with  us  in  prayer,  in 
the  congregation,  and  in  all  sacred  intercourse. 

(cX_Tertullian,'i/>f  Pcmileniia,  4,  9.    (MSL.  a  :  1343,  1354.) 

According  to  Dardcnhcwcr,  {  so  ^  3,  this  work  belongs  to  the  Cath- 
olic period  of  TntuJlian's  literary  activity.  Text  in  part  in  Kitcb, 
nn.  17s/. 

Ch.  4.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  prefer  penance  rather 
than  death  {<^.  Ezek.  33:11].     Repentance,  then,  is  life. 
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rince  it  is  preferred  to  death.  'That  repentance,  0  sinner 
like  myscU\n&y,  rather,  less  a  sinner  than  myself,  for  I 
acknowledge  my  pre-eminence  in  sins),(do  you  hasten  to  em-  i 
brace  as  a  shipwrecked  man  embraces  the  protection  of  some  j 
plank.  ^  This  will  draw  you  forth  when  sunk  in  the  waves' 
of  an,  and  it  will  bear  you  forward  into  the  port  of  divine 
clemency. 

Ch.  9.  The  narrower  the  sphere  of  action  of  this,  the  sec- 
ond and  only  remaining  repentance,  the  more  laborious  Is 
its  probation;  that  it  may  not  be  exhibited  in  the  conscience 
alone,  but  may  likewise  be  performed  in  some  act.  This  act, 
which  is  more  usually  expressed  and  commonly  spoken  of 
under  the  Greek  name,  exomologesis,  whereby  we  confess  our 
sins  to  the  Lord,  not  indeed  to  Him  as  ignorant  of  them, 
but  inasmuch  as  by  confession  a  satisfaction  is  made;  of  con- 
fession repentance  is  bom;  by  repentance  God  is  appeased. 
CAiuI  thus  exomologesis  is  a  disdpUne  for  man's  prostration  and 
humiliation,  enjoining  a  demeanor  calculated  to  move  mercy.) 
With  regard,  also,  to  the  ver)*  dress  and  food,  it  commands 
ooe  to  lie  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  cover  the  body  as  in 
moumlng,  to  lay  the  spirit  low  in  sorrow,  to  exchange  for 
severe  treatment  the  «ns  which  he  has  committed)  further- 
more, to  pennit  as  food  and  drink  only  what  is  plain — not 
for  the  stomach's  sake,  but  for  the  soul's;  for  the  most  part, 
however,  to  feed  prayers  on  fastings,  to  groan,  to  weep,  and 
make  outcries  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  to  fall  prostrate 
before  the  presbyters  and  to  kneel  to  God's  dear  ones;  to 
enjoin  on  all  the  brethren  to  be  ambassadors  to  bear  his 
deprecatory  supplication  before  God.  All  this  exomologesis 
does,  that  it  may  enhance  repentance,  that  it  may  honor  the 
Lord  by  fear  of  danger,  may,  by  itself,  in  pronouncing  against 
the  sinner  stand  in  place  of  God's  Indignation,  and  by  tem- 
poral mortification  (I  will  not  say  frustrate,  but  rather) 
expunge  eternal  punishments.  | 

(fO  Tertullian,  De  fudkUio,  i,  ai,  22.    (MSL,'3  :  1033, 
1078.)  J 
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Callistus,  to  whom  reference  is  msdc  in  the  lirat  chapter,  wa6  bisbo 
of  Rome  317  to  iii.  The  work,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  Ulesl  peria 
of  Tcnullian's  life. 


lUS, 

1 


Ch.  I.    I  hear  that  there  has  been  an  edict  set  forth,  and, 
indeed,  apcrcraptory  one;  namely,  that  the  Pontifcx  Maxunuii, 
the  bishop  of  bishops,  issues  an  edict:    "I  remit  to  such 
have  performed  penance,  the  sins  both  of  adultery  and  f< 
nication." 

Ch.  31.    "But,"  you  say,  "the  Church  has  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins."    This  I  acknowledge  and  adjudge  more,  I, 
wbo  have  the  Paraclete  himself  in  the  person  of  the  new 
prophets,  saying:  "The  Church  has  the  power  to  forg^ 
sins,  but  I  will  not  do  it,  lest  they  commit  still  others."  .  . 
I  now  inquire  into  your  opinion,  to  discover  from 
source  you  usurp  this  power  to  the  Church. 

II,  because  the  Lord  said  to  Peter,  "  Upon  this  rock  I 
build  My  Church  [Matt.  i6  :  i8]  .  .  .  To  Thee  I  have  given 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  "Whatsoever  thou 
shall  bind  or  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  inH 
heaven,"  you  therefore  presume  that  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  has  descended  to  you,  that  is,  to  every  churchy 
akin  to  Peter;  what  sort  of  man,  then,  arc  you,  subverlin|^| 
and  wholly  changing  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Lord,  who 
conferred  the  gift  personally  upon  Peter?    "On  Thee,"  He 
says,  "I  will  build  my  Church,"  and  "I  will  give  thee  the. 
keys,"  not  to  the  Church;    and  "whatsoever  thou  ^s 
have  loosed  or  bound,"  not  what  they  shall  have  loosed 
bound.    For  so  the  result  actually  teaches.    In  him  (Petery 
the  Church  was  reared,  that  is,  through  him  (Peter)  himselfa 
hehimself  tried  the  key;  you  see  what  key:  "Menof  Israel,  lefc^ 
what  I  say  sink  into  your  ears;  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  a  man  " 
appointed  of  God  for  you,"'  and  so  forth.     Peter  himseU, 
therefore,  was  the  &rst  to  unbar,  in  Christ's  bapti&m, 
entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  are  loosed 
sins  that  aforetime  were  bound.  .  .  . 


•Cf.  Actt  »  :  in. 
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What,  now,  has  this  to  do  with  the  Church  and  your 
Church,  indeed,  O  Psychic?  For  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
son of  Peter,  it  is  to  spiritual  men  that  this  power  will  corre- 
spondingly belong,  cither  to  an  Apostle  or  else  to  a  prophcL 
.  .  .  And  accordingly  the  "Church,"  it  is  true,  will  forgive 
sins;  but  it  will  be  the  Church  of  the  Spirit,  by  a  spiritual 
man;  not  the  Church  which  consists  of  a  number  of  bishops. 

Ch.  32.  But  you  go  so  far  as  to  lavish  this  power  upon 
martyrs  indeed;  so  that  no  sooner  has  any  one,  acting  on  a 
preconceived  arrangement,  put  on  soft  bonds  in  the  nominal 
custody  now  in  vogue,  than  adulterers  beset  him,  fornicators 
gain  access  to  him;  instantly  prayers  resound  about  him; 
instantly  pools  of  tears  of  the  polluted  surround  him;  nor  are 
there  any  who  arc  more  diligent  in  purchasing  entrance  to  the 
prison  than  the>'  who  have  lost  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
.  .  .  Whatever  authority,  whatever  reason,  restores  ecclesi- 
astical peace  to  the  adulterer  and  the  fornicator,  the  same 
will  be  bound  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  murderer  and  the 
idolater  in  their  repentance. 

(«)  Tertultian,  Ad  Martyres,  i.    {MSL,  i  :  693.) 

Tlie  foUovring  extract  from  Tcrtullian't  little  work  addressed  to 
nartjm  in  prison,  written  atraut  107,  shows  that  in  his  earlier  life  as 
a  Cstbolic  CbristJan  he  did  uol  disapprove  ol  the  practice  of  givinjt 
libiili  facii  by  the  confessors,  a  custom  which  in  his  more  ngorislic 
period  under  the  influence  of  MontaKJsni  he  deoouoced  most  vehe- 
mently; leepreceding  extract  from  Dc  Pudicilia,  ch.  33.  TbercfercDce 
to  some  discord  omon^  the  mart)'rs  is  not  elsewhere  explained,  For 
MhM  pads,  lee  Cypilan,  Ep.  10  l=-Ep.  15).  32  (  =  21). 

O  blessed  ones,  gric\'c  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  entered 
with  you  into  the  prison;  for  if  He  had  not  gone  with  you 
there,  you  would  not  be  there  to-day.  Therefore  endeavor 
to  cause  Him  to  remain  with  you  there;  so  that  He  may  lead 
you  thence  to  the  Lord.  The  prison,  truly,  is  the  devil's 
bouse  as  well,  wherein  he  keeps  his  family.  .  .  .  Let  him 
not  be  successful  in  his  own  kingdom  by  setting  you  at 
variance  with  one  another,  but  let  him  Und  you  armed  and 
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fortified  with  concord;  for  your  peace  is  war  with  him. 
Some,  not  able  to  find  peace  in  the  Church,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  it  from  the  imprisoned  martyrs.  Therefore 
you  ought  to  have  it  dwelling  with  you,  and  to  cherish  it  and 
guard  it,  that  you  may  be  able,  perchance,  to  bestow  it  upon 
others. 

(/)  Tertullian,  Dt  Pudicitia,  19.    (MSL,  2  :  1073.) 

The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  iMCame  of  great 
iaqiortAnce  in  the  administration  of  [>cnn.ncc  and  remained  as  a  feature 
of  KClcsiafitical  discipline  from  the  time  of  Tcrtulliao.  The  origin  of 
the  distinction  was  still  earlier.  See  above,  an  extract  from  the  SAinc 
wmk. 

We  ourselves  do  not  forget  the  distinction  between  sins, 
which  was  the  slardng-poiot  of  our  discussion.    And  this,  too, 
for  John  has  sanctioned  it  [c/.  I  John  5  :  16),  because  there 
arc  some  sins  of  daily  committal  to  which  we  ate  all  liable; 
for  who  is  free  from  the  accident  of  being  angry  unjustly  and 
after  sunset;    or  even  of  using  bodily  violence;    or  easily 
iking  evil;  or  rashly  swearing;  or  forfdting  his  plighted 
[word;  or  l>'ing  from  bashfulness  or  necessity?    In  business,  in 
^official  duties,  in  trade,  in  food,  in  sight,  in  hearing,  by  how 
great  temptations  arc  we  assailed !    So  that  if  there  were  no 
pardon  for  such  ^mple  sins  as  these,  salvation  would  be  un- 
attainable by  any.     Of  these,  then,  there  will  he  pardon 
through  the  successful  Intercessor  with  the  Father.  Christ. 
But  there  arc  other  sins  wholly  different  from  these,  graver 
and  more  destructive,  such  as  are  incapable  of  pardon — mur- 
der, idolatr>',  fraud,  apostasy,  blasphemy,  and,  of  course, 
adultery  and  fornication  and  whatever  other  violation  of  the 
L  temple  of  God  there  may  be.    For  these  Christ  will  no  more 
fbe  the  successful  Intercessor;    these  will  not  at  all  be  com- 
mitted by  any  one  who  has  been  bom  of  God,  for  he  will 
cease  to  be  the  son  of  God  if  be  commit  them. 
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[AThe  Catechetical  School  OF  Aixxandria:   Clekbnt 

AND  Obi  GEN  I 

Three  types  of  theology  dc%'clopc(I  in  the  aotc-Niccnc 
Church:  the  Asia  Minor  school,  best  represented  by  Ircnanis 
(p-  §  33)1  the  North  African,  represented  by  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  (r.  $  39);  and  the  Alexandrian,  in  the  Catechetical 
Scbool  of  which  Gement  and  Origen  were  the  most  distin- 
guished members.  In  the  Alexandrian  theology  the  tradition 
of  the  apologists  (•.-.  §  32)  that  Christianity  was  a  revealed 
philosophy  was  continued,  especially  by  Clement.  Origen, 
following  the  bent  of  his  genius,  developed  other  ludcs  of 
Christian  thought  as  well,  bringing  it  all  into  a  more  sys- 
tematic form  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted.  The 
Catechettca]  School  of  Alexandria  wa.<>  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  educational  institutions  of  Christian  antiquity.  It 
aimed  to  give  a  general  secular  and  religious  training.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  existence  well  before  the  end  of  the 
second  centur)',  having  been  founded,  it  is  thought,  by  Pan- 
tcnus.)  Clvmentlassisted  in  the  instruction  from  190,  and 
from  aoout  300  was  head  of  the  school  for  a  few  years.  In 
20a  or  303  he  was  forced  by  persecution  under  Septimius 
Sevenjs  to  flee  from  the  city.  He  died  before  3 15.  (Of  his 
works,  the  most  important  b  his  three-part  treatise  composed 
of  his  Protrefilkus,  an  apologetic  work  addressed  to  the  Greeks; 
his  Padegogus,  a  treatise  on  Christian  morality;  and  his 
Stromaia,  or  rm'scellanies.)  (Origen)  became  head  ol  the  Cat* 
cchclical  School  in  203,  when  but  eighteen  years  old,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  23a,  when,  having  been  irreg- 
ularly ordained  priest  outside  his  own  diocese  and  being  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  he  was  deposed.  But  he  removed  to  Cscsarea 
in  Palestine,  where  he  continued  his  work  with  the  greatest 
success  aiKl  was  held  in  the  highest  honor  by  the  Church  in 
Palestine  and  parts  other  than  £g>'pt.  He  died  354  or  355  at 
Tyre,  having  previously  suffered  severely  in  the  Decian  perse- 
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cution.  (His  works  arc  of  the  highest  importance  in  various 
fields  of  theology.  De  Principiis  is  the  first  attempt  to  pre- 
sent in  connected  form  the  whole  range  of  Christian  theology. 
His  commentaries  cover  nearly  the  entire  Bible.  His  CoHtra 
Cdsum  is  the  greatest  of  all  early  apologies.  The  Hexaph 
was  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  text-critici&m  of  antiquity.  ) 

Addiliond  source  malerial:  Eusdbius,  IJitt.  Ec.,  VI,  deals  at  lengtb 
with  Oriseni  Gregory  I'haumntiirfiiis,  Pa«egyric  on  Origem,  in  ANF, 
VI. 

(fl|  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Slrontala,  I,  3    (MSG,  8  :  717.) 

(Clement'*  view  of  Ihc  relation  of  Greek  philoso|)hy  to  Giristiart 
revelation  is  almost  identical  with  thai  of  the  kpologistg,  as  arc  also 
many  of  bis  lundameotal  concepts.^ 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Lord  philosophy  was  necessary 
to  the  Greeks  for  righteousness.  And  now  it  becomes  useful 
to  piety,  being  &  kind  of  preparatory  training  to  those  who 
attain  to  faith  through  demonstration.  "For  thy  foot,"  it  is 
said,  "will  not  stumble"  if  thou  refer  what  is  good,  whether 
belonp'ng  to  the  Greeks  or  to  us,  to  Pro\'idencc.  Foe  God  b 
the  cause  of  alt  good  things;  but  of  some  primarily,  as  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  of  others  by  conge- 
qucnce,  as  philosophy.  Perchance,  too,  philosophy  was  given 
to  the  Greeks  directly  till  the  Lord  should  call  the  Greeks 
also.  For  this  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  Hellenic  mind 
to  Christ,  as  was  the  law  to  bring  the  Hebrews.  (  Philosophy, 
therefore,  was  a  preparation,  paving  the  way  for  him  who  is 
perfected  in  Christ) 

"Now,"  says  Solomon,  "defend  WL<idom,  and  it  will  exalt 
thee,  and  it  will  shield  thee  with  a  crown  of  pleasure."  '  For 
when  thou  hast  strengthened  wisdom  with  a  breastwork  by 

ilosophy,  and  with  expenditure,  thou  wilt  preserve  her 
able  by  sophists.  The  way  of  truth  is  therefore  one. 
But  into  it,  as  into  a  perennial  river,  streams  Sow  from  every 
lide. 

>  Proverbs  4  :  8,  9- 
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(b)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata,  VTI,   10.     (MSG, 

9 :  47-) 

See  Clement  of  Alnaiidrin.  Vtllb  Book  of  Ike  Siromaieh,  ed.  by  Hort 
And  Mayor,  London,  tgoi.  In  making  fsilh  suffice  for  salvation, 
Clemmt  clemly  disiiiigui^lits  his  puaition  from  that  of  ihe  Gnosiici, 
though  he  uses  the  (crm  "gnostic"  as  applknble  to  Christiuis.  Sec 
nut  [ws»gc. 

Knowledge  [gnous],  so  to  speak,  is  a  perfecting  of  man  as 
man,  which  is  brought  about  by  acquaintance  with  divine 
things;  in  character,  life,  and  word  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  the  divine  Word.  For  by  it  faith  is 
made  jicrfcct,  inasmuch  as  it  is  solely  by  it  that  the  man  of 
faith  becomes  perfect.  Faith  is  an  internal  good,  and  without 
searching  for  God  confesses  His  existence  and  glorifies  Him 
as  existent.  Hence  by  starting  with  this  faitii,  and  being 
developed  by  it,  through  the  grace  of  God,  the  knowledge 
respecting  Him  b  to  be  acquired  as  far  as  pos^'ble.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  not  doubling,  in  reference  to  God,  but  believing, 
that  is  the  foundation  of  knowledge.  But  Christ  is  both  the 
foundation  and  the  superstructure,  by  whom  are  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  And  the  extreme  points,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  I  mean  faitb  and  love,  arc  not  taught. 
But  knowledge,  which  is  conveyed  from  communication 
through  the  grace  of  God  as  a  deposit,  is  intrusted  to  those 
who  show  themselves  worthy  of  it;  and  from  it  the  worth 
of  love  beams  forth  from  light  to  light.  For  it  is  said,  "To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  gi%-en"  [cf.  Matt.  13  :  la)— to  faith, 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  love;  and  to  love,  the  inher- 
it^ce.  .  .  , 

I  Faith  then  is,  so  to  speak,  a  compendious  knowledge  of  the 
essentials;  but  knowledge  is  the  sure  and  firm  demonstration 
of  what  is  received  by  faith,  built  upon  faith  by  the  Lord's 
teaching,  convepng  us  on  to  unshaken  con\')ction  and  cer- 
tainty. }  And,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  saving  change  is  that 
from  heathenism  to  faith,  as  I  said  before;  and  the  second, 
that  from  faith  to  knowledge.    And  this  latter  passing  on  to 
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love,  thereafter  gives  a  mutual  fricndidiip  between  that  which 
knows  and  that  wliich  is  known.  And  perhaps  he  who  has 
already  arrived  at  this  stage  has  attained  equality  with  the 
angels.  At  any  rate,  after  he  has  reached  the  final  ascent  in 
the  flesh,  he  still  continues  to  advance,  as  is  fit,  and  presses 
on  through  the  holy  Hebdomad  into  the  Father's  house,  to 
that  which  is  indeed  the  Lord's  abode. 

(c)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata,  V,  n.     (MSG,  9  : 
I03,  106.) 
The  pioty'  of  the  Christian  Gnostic. 

fThe  sacrifice  acceptable  with  God  is  unchanging  alicnatHMTi 
from  the  body  and  its  passions.  This  is  the  really  true  pietyt^' 
And  is  not  philosophy,  therefore,  rightly  called  by  Socrates 
the  meditation  on  death?  For  he  who  neither  cmplo>'s  his 
eyes  in  the  exercise  of  thought  nor  draws  from  his  other 
senses,  but  with  pure  mind  applies  himself  to  objects,  prac- 
tises the  true  philosophy.  ... 

It  is  not  without  rca-son,  therefore,  that  in  the  mysteries 
which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks  lustrations  bold 
the  first  place;  as  also  the  laver  among  the  barbarians. 
After  these  arc  the  minor  mysteries,  which  have  some  founda- 
tion for  instruction  and  preparation  for  wliat  is  to  follow. 
In  the  great  mysteries  concerning  the  universe  nothing 
remains  to  be  learned,  but  only  to  contemplate  and  compre- 
hend with  the  mind  nature  and  things.  We  shall  understand 
the  more  of  purification  by  confession,  and  of  contempla- 
tion by  analysis,  advancing  by  analysis  to  the  first  notion, 
bef^ning  with  the  properties  underlying  it;  abstracting  from 
the  body  its  physical  properties,  taking  away  the  dimension  of 
depth,  then  of  breadth,  and  then  of  length.  For  the  point 
which  remains  is  a  unit,  so  to  speak,  ha\'ing  position;  from 
which,  if  we  abstract  position,  there  is  the  conception  of  unity. 

If,  then,  we  abstract  all  thut  Wongs  to  bodies  and  things 
called  incorporeal,  we  cast  ourselves  into  the  greatness  of 
Christ,  and  thence  advancing  into  immensity  by  holiness,  we 
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may  reach  somehow  to  the  conception  of  the  Almighty,  know* 
tng  not  what  He  is,  but  knowing  what  He  is  not.  And  form 
and  motion,  or  standing,  or  a  throne  or  place,  or  right  hand  or 
left,  are  not  at  all  to  be  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  Father' 
of  the  universe,  although  it  is  so  written.  For  what  each  of 
these  signifies  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place.  'Ilie  First 
Cause  is  not  then  in  space,  but  above  time  and  space  and 
name  and  concepdoo. 

(<0(Origen)  De  Principiis,  I,  2  ;  2.    (MSG,  u  :  130.) 

lOrigen'a  doctrine  of  Ihc  "eternal  generation  of  the  Son"  was  o( 
pnmary  Emporiaace  in  uU  subsequent  discusnioiu  on  ihc  Trinity.   ) 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  we  mean  anything  unsubstantial 
when  we  call  Him  the  Wisdom  of  God;  or  suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  understand  Him  to  be,  not  a  living  being  en- 
dowed with  wisdom,  but  sometliing  which  makes  men  wise, 
giving  itself  to,  and  implanting  itself  in,  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  made  capable  of  receiving  its  \irlues  and  intelli- 
gence. If,  then,  it  is  once  rightly  understood  that  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  is  His  Wisdom  hyposiatically  [substan- 
tialiter]  existing,  I  know  not  whether  our  mind  ought  to 
advance  beyond  this  or  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the 
hypostasis  or  substantia  contains  anj-thing  of  a  bodily  nature, 
rince  cverj-thing  corporeal  is  distinguished  either  by  form,  or 
color,  or  magnitude.  And  who  in  his  sound  senses  ever 
sought  for  form,  or  color,  or  size,  in  wisdom,  in  respect  of  its 
being  wisdom?  And  who  that  is  capable  of  entertaining  rev- 
etential  thoughts  or  feelings  regarding  God  can  suppose  or 
believe  that  God  the  Father  ever  existed,  even  for  a  moment  ot 
time,  without  having  generated  this  Wisdom?  For  in  that 
case  he  must  say  either  that  God  was  unable  to  generate 
Wisdom  before  He  produced  her,  so  that  He  afterward 
called  into  being  that  which  formerly  did  not  exist,  or  that 
He  could,  but — what  is  impious  to  say  of  God — was  unwilling 
to  generate;  both  of  which  suppositions,  it  is  patent  to  alt, 
are  alike  absurd  and  impious:    for  they  amount  to  this, 
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dther  that  God  advanced  from  a  condition  of  inability  to  one 
of  ability,  or  that,  although  possessed  of  the  power.  He 
concealed  it,  and  delayed  the  generation  of  Wisdom.  [There- 
fore we  have  always  held  that  God  is  the  Father  of  ifis  only 
begotten  Soti,  who  was  born  indeed  of  Him,  and  derives  from 
Him,  what  He  is,  but  without  any  beginning,  not  only  such 
as  may  be  measured  by  any  divisions  of  time,  but  even  that 
which  the  mind  alone  contemplates  within  iuclf,  or  beholds, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  naked  soul  and  understanding.  And 
therefore  we  must  believe  that  Wisdom  was  generated  before 
any  beginning  that  can  be  cither  comprehended  or  cxpresse(|| 

(h  Orige^,  De  Prineipiis,  I,  2  :  10.    (MSG,  1 1  :  138.) 

^Origcn'*  iloctrinc  of  "eicmal  creation"  wan  biued  upon  reuoning 
similar  to  that  employed  to  show  ihc  cicrnal  Kcncration  of  the  Sod, 
but  it  was  [cjectvd  by  tbc  Church,  and  iigurcs  among  tbu  beivsies 
known  as  OrigcDiimj    Sec  bdow,  3S  S7>  93' 

^  As  no  one  can  be  a  father  without  having  a  son,  nor  a 
master  without  possessing  a  servant,  so  even  God  cannot 
be  called  omnipotent'  unless  there  exists  those  over  whom 
He  may  exercise  His  power;  and  therefore,  that  God  may 
be  shown  to  be  almighty  it  is  necessary  that  all  things 
should  exist.  )  For  if  any  one  assumes  that  some  ages  or 
portions  of  lime,  or  whatever  else  he  likes  to  call  them,  have 
passed  away,  while  those  things  which  have  been  made  did 
not  yet  exist,  he  would  undoubtedly  show  that  during  those 
ages  or  periods  God  was  not  omnipotent  but  became  omnip- 
otent afterward:  viz.,  from  the  time  that  He  began  to  ha\'c 
those  over  whom  He  exercised  power;  and  in  this  way  He 
will  appear  to  have  received  a  certain  increase,  and  to  have 
risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  condition;  since  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  better  for  Him  to  be  omnipotent  than  not 
to  be  80.  And,  now,  how  can  it  appear  otherwise  than  absurd, 
that  when  God  possessed  none  of  those  things  which  it  was 
befitting  for  Him  to  possess,  He  should  afterward,  by  a  kind 
■f. «.,  bavins  rule  over  all,  not  merely  able  to  do  all,  and  m  throughout. 
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of  progress,  come  to  have  them?  But  if  there  never  was  a 
time  when  He  was  not  omoipotcnt,'  of  necessity  those  tJtings 
by  which  He  receives  that  title  must  also  exist;  and  He  must 
always  have  had  those  over  whom  He  exerdscd  power,  and 
which  were  governed  by  Him  dther  as  king  or  prince,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  fully  when  wc  come  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  creatures. 

f/)fOrigen,)We  Pmuipiis,  II.  g  :  6.    (MSG,  ii  :  330.) 

(The  theory  of  prc-existcnce  and  ihe  preiemporal  (all  of  each  soul 
■»»  [he  basis  of  Oiigpn's  ihenHicy.  Il  rausotl  ureitl  ofTcncc  in  nfter 
years  when  tfaeolo);y  becaini:  more  atcrcolypcd.  and  it  has  letaiacd  no 
phice  in  (he  Church's  ihuughl.  fur  the  idea  ran  too  clearly  cuuntef  to 
the  bit>lica]  account  of  the  Fall  of  Adam.  ) 

\We  have  frequently  shown  by  those  statements  which  we 
arc  able  to  adduce  from  the  divine  Scriptures  that  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  is  good,  and  just,  and  all-powerful. 
When  in  the  beginning  He  created  all  those  beings  whom  He 
dc^red  to  create,  t.  c,  rational  natures,  He  had  no  other 
reason  for  creating  them  than  on  account  of  Himself,  i.  c. 
His  goodness\  As  He  himself,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  created,  in  whom 
there  was  neither  any  variation  nor  change  nor  want  of  power, 
He  created  all  whom  He  made  equal  and  alike,  because  there 
was  no  reason  for  Him  to  produce  variety  and  diversity, 
But  since  those  rational  creatures  themselves,  as  we  have 
frequently  shown  and  will  yet  show  in  the  proper  place,  were 
endowed  with  the  power  of  free  choice,  tliis  freedom  of  his 
wUl  indted  each  one  either  to  progress  by  imitation  of  God  or 
induced  him  to  failure  tlirough  negligence.  And  this,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  Ls  the  cause  of  the  diversity  among 
rationa]  creatures,  deriving  its  origin  not  from  the  will  or 
judgment  of  the  Creator,  but  from  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual will.  God,  however,  who  deemed  it  just  to  arrange 
His  aeatures  according  to  merit,  brought  down  these  differ- 

'ITie  Givek  is  prorrvnl  her*  and  Uirow*  light  on  the   reaioauis.    The 
..<_  ___j^jgjy  Maud*  (or  xavcoK«dtTbv- 
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Fences  of  undcretanding  into  the  hannony  of  one  world,  that 
He  might  adom,  as  it  were,  one  dwelling,  in  which  there 
ought  to  be  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of 
wood  and  clay  and  some,  indeed,  to  honor  and  others  to  dis- 
honor, with  those  different  vessels,  or  souls,  or  understand- 
ings. And  these  are  the  causes,  in  my  opinion,  why  that 
world  presents  the  aspect  of  diversity,  while  Di\ine  Providence 
continues  to  regulate  each  indiWdual  according  to  the  variety 
of  his  movements  or  of  his  feelings  and  purpose.  On  which 
account  the  Creator  will  neither  appear  to  be  unjust  in  dis- 
tributing (for  the  causes  already  mentioned)  to  every  one 
according  to  his  merits;  nor  will  the  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  of  each  onc*s  birth,  or  whatever  be  the  condition  that 
falls  to  his  lot,  be  deemed  accidental;  nor  will  different  cre- 
ators, or  souls  of  different  natures,  be  believed  to  exist. 

(jf)  Origcn,  Bomii.  in  Exod.,  VI,  g.    (MSG,  la  :  338,) 

In  the  following  passage  from  (Origcn's  Commfniary  on  Exwius 
and  fihe  four  following  poMugus  are  slated  the  essential  points  of 
OridAi's  theory  of  redemption.  In  I  his  theprj-  there  tire  two  elements 
which  have  been  famous  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought:  the  rela- 
lion  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  devil,  and  the  ullimnle  s.ilvation  of 
every  aoid.  The  theory  that  Christ's  death  was  a  ransom  paid  to  the 
devil  was  developed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  reappeared  constantly  in  theology  down  to  the  scholastic  period, 
when  it  was  ovenhiown  by  Anselm  and  the  greater  scholastics. 
Universal  redemption  or  salvation,  cx{>vdally  when  it  incluiled  Satan 
himself,  was  never  toltcn  up  by  Church  theologians  to  any  extent, 
and  was  one  of  the  positions  condemned  as  Origcnism.)  See  j  93. 

It  is  certain,  they  say,  that  one  does  not  buy  that  which 
Vi  his  own.  But  the  Apostle  says:  "Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price."  But  hear  what  the  prophet  says:  "You  have  been 
sold  as  slaves  to  your  sins,  and  for  your  iniquities  I  have 
put  away  yotir  mother."  Thou  scest,  therefore,  that  we  arc 
the  creatures  of  God,  but  each  one  has  been  sold  to  his  sins, 
and  has  fallen  from  his  Creator.  Therefore  we  belong  to  God, 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  created  by  Him,  but  we  have 
become  the  servants  of  the  devil,  inasmuch  as  wc  have  been 
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sold  to  our  sins.  But  Christ  came  to  redeem  us  when  we  were 
servants  to  that  master  to  whom  we  bad  sold  ourselves  by 
anning. 

(h)  Origen,  Contra  Cdsum,  VU,  17.    (MSG,  11  :  1445.) 

If  we  consider  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  divinity  that  was  in 
Him,  the  things  which  He  did  in  this  capacity  are  holy  and  do 
not  offend  our  idea  of  God;  and  if  wc  consider  Him  as  a  man, 
distinguished  beyond  all  others  by  an  inUmatc  communion 
with  the  very  Word,  with  Absolute  Wisdom,  He  suffered  as 
one  who  was  wise  and  perfect  whatever  it  behooved  Him  to 
suffer,  who  did  all  for  the  good  of  the  hiunan  race,  yea,  even 
for  the  good  of  all  intelligent  beings.  And  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  the  fact  that  a  man  died,  and  that  his  death  was  not 
only  an  example  of  death  endured  for  the  sake  of  piety,  but 
also  the  first  blow  in  the  conflict  which  is  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  de«l,  who  had  obtained  domin- 
ion over  the  whole  world.  For  there  are  signs  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  empire;  namely,  those  who  through  the  coming  of 
Christ  arc  everj-where  escaping  from  the  power  of  demons, 
and  who  after  their  deliverance  from  this  bondage  in  wliich 
they  were  held  consecrate  themselves  to  God,  and  according 
to  their  ability  devote  themselves  day  by  day  to  advance* 
ment  in  a  life  of  piety. 

(i)  Origen,  nomU.  in  Matt.,  XVI,  8.    (MSG,  13  :  139S.) 

He  did  this  in  service  of  our  salvation  so  far  that  He  gave 
His  soul  a  ransom  for  many  who  believed  on  Him.  If  all 
had  belie^'ed  on  HJm,  He  would  have  given  His  soul  as  a 
raxuwn  for  all.  To  whom  did  He  give  His  soul  as  a  ransom 
for  many?  Certainly  not  to  God.  Then  was  it  not  to  the 
Evil  One?  For  that  one  reigned  over  us  until  the  soul  of 
Jesus  was  given  as  a  ransom  for  us.  This  he  had  especially 
<kauuicled,  deceived  by  the  imagination  that  he  could  rule 
over  it,  and  be  was  not  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  tonnent  connected  with  holding  it  fast.    There- 
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fore  death,  which  appeared  to  rdgn  over  Him,  did  not  rdgn 
over  Him,  since  He  was  "free  among  the  dead"  and  stronger 
than  the  power  of  death.  He  is,  indeed,  so  far  superior  to  it 
that  all  who  from  among  those  overcome  by  death  will 
follow  Him  can  follow  Him,  as  death  is  unable  to  do  anything 
Mgainst  them.  .  .  .  We  are  therefore  redeemed  with  the 
"precious  blood  of  Jesus.  As  a  ransom  for  us  the  soul  of  the 
Son  of  God  has  been  given  (not  His  spirit,  for  tliis,  according 
to  Luke  [cf.  Luke  33  :  46]  He  had  previously  given  to  His 
Fatlier,  saying:  "Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit"); 
also,  not  His  body,  for  concerning  this  we  find  nothing  men- 
tioned. And  when  He  had  given  His  soul  as  a  ransom  for 
many,  He  did  not  remain  in  the  power  of  him  to  whom  the  ran- 
som was  given  for  many,  because  it  says  in  the  ^xteenth 
psalm  [Psalm  16  :  10]:  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hdJ," 

(j)  Origen,  De  Pnncipiis,  I,  6  : 3.    (MSG,  11  :  168.) 
The  following  states  in  brief  the  theory  of  universal  soJvatioD. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  certain  beings 
who  fell  away  from  that  one  beginning  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  have  given  themselves  to  such  wickedness  and  maUce 
as  to  be  deemed  altogether  undeserving  of  that  training  and 
instruction  by  which  the  human  race  while  in  the  flesh  are 
trained  and  instructed  with  the  assistance  of  the  heavenly 
powers:  they  continue,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  enmity 
and  opposition  to  those  who  are  receiving  this  instruction 
Lud  teaching.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  whole  Ufe  of  mortals 
is  full  of  certain  struggles  and  trials,  caused  by  the  opposirion 
and  enmity  against  us  of  those  who  fell  from  a  better  con- 
dition without  at  all  looking  back,  and  who  are  called  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  and  other  orders  of  evil,  which  tlie  Apostle 
classed  among  the  opposing  powers.  But  whether  any  of 
these  orders,  who  act  imdcr  the  government  of  the  devil 
and  obey  his  wicked  commands,  will  be  able  in  a  future  world 
to  be  converted  to  righteousness  because  of  their  possessing 
the  faculty  of  freedom  of  will,  or  whether  persistent  and 
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inveterate  wickedness  may  be  changed  by  habit  into  a  kind 
of  nature,  you,  reader,  may  decide;  yet  so  that  neither  in 
those  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal  nor  in  those  which 
arc  unseen  and  eternal  one  portion  is  to  diflcr  wholly  from 
the  final  unity  and  fitness  of  things.  But  in  the  meantime, 
both  in  those  temporal  worlds  which  arc  seen,  and  in  those 
eternal  worlds  which  are  in\'i«ble,  all  those  beings  are 
arranged  according  to  a  regular  pliin,  in  the  order  and  degree 
of  merit;  so  that  some  of  them  in  the  first,  others  in  the 
second,  some  even  in  the  last  times,  after  having  undergone 
heavier  and  severer  puni&hments,  endured  for  a  lengthened 
period  and  for  many  ages,  so  to  speak,  improved  by  this  stem 
method  of  training,  and  restored  at  iirst  by  tlie  instruction 
of  angels  and  subsequently  advanced  by  powers  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  thus  ad\'ancing  through  each  stage  to  a  better 
condition,  reach  even  to  that  which  is  invisible  and  eternal, 
having  travelled  by  a  kind  of  training  through  every  single 
office  of  the  heavenly  powers.  From  which,  I  think,  this  will 
follow  as  an  inference — that  every  rational  nature  can,  in 
pasang  from  one  order  to  another,  go  through  each  to  all, 
■nd  advance  from  all  to  each, while  made  the  subject  of  various 
degrees  of  proficiency  and  failure,  according  to  its  own  actions 
and  endeavors,  put  forth  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  power  of 
freedom  of  will. 

(*)  Origen,  De  Prindptis,  IV,  9-15.   (MSG,  11  :  360,  363, 

373) 

\Mitgontm, 

The  mcLliod  of  exegesis  known  as  allcgorisni.  wheieby  the  specula- 
liODS  of  the  Christian  theologians  weic  provi<lc(]  wilh  an  apparently 
•criptunl  buis,  wss  lalccn  over  from  the  Jewish  and  (jrcck  philos- 
embers  and  theoloipuDS  who  employed  it  in  ihe  study  o(  ihdi  &&cred 
books.  OiigcD,  il  thouM  he  added,  cc^tributcd  not  n  liillc  to  a  »ound 
gratninaticsl  inlcrprelalion  as  well,]  For  Porphyry's  criticism  of 
Origcn's  method*  of  exegesis  sec  Eusefiius,  Uitl.  Ec,  VI,  19. 


Ch.  9.    Now  the  cause,  in  all  the  points  previously  enu- 
merated, of  the  false  ojHoiuns  and  of  the  impious  statements 
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or  ignorant  assertions  about  God  appears  to  be  nothing  else 
than  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  understood  according  to 
their  spiritual  meaning,  but  are  interpreted  according  Id  the 
mere  letter.  And  therefore  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
sacred  books  are  not  the  compositions  of  men,  but  were  com- 
posed by  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  wiU  of  the  Father  of  all  things  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  the>'  have  come  down  to  us,  we  must  point  out  the  modes 
of  interpretation  which  appear  correct  to  us,  who  ding  to 
the  standard  of  the  heavenly  Church  according  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  that  there  are 
certain  mystical  economics  made  known  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, all,  even  the  most  simple  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
word,  have  believed;  but  what  these  are,  the  candid  and 
modest  confess  they  know  not.  If,  then,  one  were  to  be  per- 
plexed about  the  incest  of  Lot  with  his  daughters,  and  about 
the  two  wives  of  Abraham,  and  the  two  sisters  married  to 
Jacob,  and  the  two  handmaids  who  bore  him  children,  they 
can  return  no  other  answer  than  this — that  these  are  mysteries 
not  understood  by  us.  .  .  . 

Ch.  II.  The  way,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  we  ought 
to  deal  with  the  Scriptures  and  axtract  from  them  their 
meaning  is  the  foUowing,  which  has  been  ascertained  from 
the  sayings  |o{  the  Scriptures]  themselves.  By  Solomon  in 
the  Proverbs  we  find  some  rule  as  this  enjoined  respecting 
the  teaching  of  the  diWnc  writings,  "And  do  thou  portray 
them  in  a  threefold  manner,  in  counsel  and  knowledge,  to 
answer  words  of  truth  to  ihcra  who  propose  them  to  thee" 
{cf.  Prov.  32:  20  f.,  LXX|.(  One  ought,  then,  to  portray 
the  ideas  of  Holy  Scripture  in  a  threefold  manner  upon  his 
soul,  in  order  that  the  simple  man  may  be  edified  by  the 
"flesh,"  as  it  were,  of  Scripture,  for  so  we  name  the  obvious 
sense;  while  he  who  has  ascended  a  certain  way  may  be  edified 
by  the  "soul,"  as  it  werc.^  The  perfect  man,  and  he  who 
resembles  those  spoken  of  by  tlie  Apostle,  when  he  says, 
"We  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect,  but  not 
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the  wisdom  of  the  world,  nor  of  the  rulers  of  this  world,  who 
come  to  nought;  but  wc  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mys- 
tcrj',  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  hath  ordained  before 
the  ages  unto  our  glorj-"  fl  Cor.  2  :  6,  7).  may  receive  edifi- 
cation from  the  spiritual  law,  which  was  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come.  For  as  man  consists  of  body  and  soul  and  spirit, 
so  in  the  same  way  docs  the  Scripture  consist,  wlu'ch  has 
been  arranged  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

Ch.  13.  But  as  there  arc  certain  passages  which  do  not 
contain  at  all  the  "corporeal"  sense,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
following,  there  are  also  places  where  we  must  seek  only  for 
the  "soul,"  as  it  were,  and  "spirit"  of  Scripture. 

Ch.  15.  But  since,  if  the  usefulness  of  the  legislation  and 
the  sequence  and  beauty  of  the  history  were  universally 
evident,  wc  should  not  bclie%'c  that  any  other  thing  could 
be  understood  in  the  Scriptures  save  what  was  obvious,  tlie 
Word  of  God  has  arranged  that  certain  stumbling-blocks, 
and  offences,  and  impossibilities,  should  be  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  the  law  and  the  history,  in  order  that  wc  may  not, 
through  being  drawn  away  in  alt  directions  by  the  merely 
attractive  nature  of  the  language,  either  altogether  fall  away 
from  the  true  doctrines,  as  learning  nothing  worthy  of  God, 
or,  by  not  departing  from  the  letter,  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  nothing  more  divine.  And  this,  also,  wc  must  know:  that, 
since  tbe  prindpal  aim  is  to  announce  the  "spiritual"  connec- 
tion in  those  things  that  are  done  and  that  ought  to  be  done 
where  the  Word  found  that  things  done  according  to  the 
history  could  be  adapted  to  these  mystic  senses,  He  made  use 
of  them,  concealing  from  the  mxiltitude  the  deeper  meaning; 
but  where  in  the  narrati\'e  of  the  development  of  super- 
sensual  things  there  did  not  follow  tlie  performance  of  those 
certain  events  which  wa.<t  already  indicated  by  the  mystical 
meaning  the  Scripture  interwove  in  the  history  tlie  account 
of  some  c\'cnt  that  did  not  take  place,  sometimes  what 
could  not  have  happened;  sometimes  what  could,  but  did 
not  happen.  .  .  .  And   at  other    times  impossibilities  are 
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recorded  for  the  sake  of  the  more  skilful  and  inquisitive, 
in  order  that  they  may  give  themselves  to  the  toil  of  investi- 
gation of  what  is  written,  and  thus  attain  to  a  becoming 
conviction  of  the  manner  in  which  a  meaning  worthy  of  God 
must  be  sought  out  in  such  subjects. 

§  44-    Neo-Pwtonism  ^B 

(The  last  phase  of  Hellenic  philosophy  was  religious.  It 
wmed  to  combine  the  principles  of  many  schools  of  the  earlier 
period  and  to  present  a  metaphysical  system  that  would  at 
once  give  a  theory  of  being  and  also  furnish  a  philosophical 
bans  for  the  new  religious  life.  This  final  philosophy  of  the 
antique  world  was  Neo-Pktonism.  It  was  thoroughly  ec- 
lectic in  iU  treatment  of  earlier  systems,  but  under  Plotinus 
attained  no  small  dt-gree  of  consistency.  The  emphasis  was 
laid  especially  upon  the  religious  problems,  and  in  the  system 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  religious  aspirations  of  heathen- 
ism found  their  highest  and  purest  expression.  Because  it 
was  in  close  touch  with  current  culture  and  in  its  metaphysi- 
cal principles  was  closely  akin  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Church 
teachers,  we  find  Neo-Platonism  sometimes  a  bitter  rival  of 
Christianity,  at  other  times  a  preparation  for  the  Christian 
faith,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustine  and  Victorinus.} 

Additional  source  material:  Sdecl  Works  of  Plotinvs,  translated  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  cd.  G.  R.  S.  Mtad,  London,  1909  (contains  InblioR- 
raphy  ol  olhcr  translations  of  Plotinus.  including  those  in  French  and 
German  together  with  a  select  list  of  works  bearing  on  Neo-Platonism); 
Sflrct  Works  of  Porphyry,  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  London,  1813; 
Taylor  translated  much  from  all  the  Nco-Platonisis,  but  his  other 
book*  are  very  scarce.  Porphyry's  Epiilulix  ad  A£arceil\tm,  tram,  by 
Alice  Zimmcm,  London,  i8g6. 

Porphyry,  Ep.  ad  Marcellom,  16-19.    Porphyrii  philosophi 
PlatonUi  opuscula  tria,  rcc.  A.  Nauck,  Leipac,  1S60. 

The  letter  ts  addressed  to  Marcella  by  her  husband,  the  philosophi 
Porphyry.    It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  religious  and  ethical  character 
of  Nco-PIatonism.    For  the  mclnphysical  aspects  see  Plotinus, 
latcd  by  1'.  Taylor,    ^oiphyry  was,  after  Plotinus,  the  greatest 
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the  Neo-rUtonisU,  and  brought  out  most  clearly  thoxe  religious 
dements  which  were  rivals  lo  Christinnily.  Mis  aitnck  upon  Chris- 
lluity  vu  keen  Bii<l  bittor,  and  he  was  consequently  especially  bated 
by  the  Christians.  \  He  died  at  Rome  304. 

Ch.  16.  xYou  will  honor  God  best  when  you  form  your 
soul  to  resemble  him.  Tha  likeness  is  only  by  virtue;  for 
onJy  Nnrtuc  draws  the  soul  upward  toward  its  own  kind. 
There  is  nothing  greater  with  God  than  virtue;  but  God  is 
greater  than  virtue.  I  But  God  strengthens  him  who  does  what 
is  good;  but  of  evil  deeds  a  wicked  demon  is  the  instigator. 
Therefore  the  wicked  soul  flees  from  God  and  wishes  that  Uic 
foreknowledge  of  God  did  not  exist;  and  from  the  divine  law 
which  |)unishes  all  wickedness  it  shrinks  away  completely. 
But  a  wise  man's  soul  is  in  harmony  with  God,  ever  sees  Him, 
ever  is  with  liim.  But  if  that  which  rules  takes  pleasure  in 
that  which  is  nUed,  then  God  cares  for  the  wise  and  provides 
for  him;  and  therefore  b  the  wise  man  blessed,  because  he  is 
under  the  protection  of  God.  It  is  not  tlie  discourses  of  the 
wise  man  which  are  honorable  before  God,  hut  his  works;  for 
the  wise  man,  even  when  he  keeps  silence,  honors  God,  but 
the  ignorant  man,  even  in  praying  and  sacrificing,  dishonors 
the  Divinity.  So  the  wise  man  alone  is  u  priest,  alone  is 
dear  to  God,  alone  knows  how  to  pray. 

Ch.  17.  He  who  practises  wisdom  practises  the  knowledge 
of  God;  though  not  always  in  prayer  and  sacrifice,  prac- 
tising piety  toward  God  by  bis  works.  For  a  man  is  not 
rendered  agreeable  to  God  by  ruling  himself  according  to  the 

f  prejudices  of  men  and  the  vain  declamations  of  the  sophists. 

\  It  b  the  man  himself  who.  by  his  own  works,  renders  himself 
agreeable  to  God,  and  is  deified  by  the  conforming  of  his  own 
soul  to  the  incorruptible  blessed  One.  '  And  it  is  he  himself 
who  makes  himself  impious  and  displeasing  to  God,  not 
suffering  evil  from  God,  for  the  Divinity  does  only  what  is 
good.  It  is  the  man  himself  who  causes  his  cvib  by  his  false 
beliefs  in  regard  to  God.  The  impious  is  not  so  much  he 
who  docs  not  honor  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  he  who  mixes 
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up  with  the  idea  of  God  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.    As ' 
for  thj-sclf,  do  not  hold  any  unworthy  idea  of  God,  of  his 
blessedness  or  of  his  incorruptibility. 

Ch.  i8.  The  greatest  fruit  of  piety  is  this — to  honor  the 
Deity  according  to  our  fatherland;  not  that  He  has  need  of 
anything,  but  His  holy  and  hapjjy  Majesty  invites  us  to 
offer  Him  our  homage.  Altars  consecrated  to  God  do  no  harm, 
and  when  neglected  they  render  no  help.  But  he  who  honors 
God  as  needing  anything  declares,  without  knowing  it,  that 
he  is  superior  to  God,  Therefore  it  is  not  angering  God 
that  harms  us,  but  not  knowing  God,  for  wrath  is  alien  to 
God,  because  it  is  the  product  of  the  involuntary,  and  there ' 
is  nothing  involuntary  in  God.  Do  not  then  dishonor  the ' 
Divinity  by  human  false  opinions,  for  thou  wilt  not  thereby 
injure  the  Being  enjoying  eternal  blessedness,  from  whose 
incorruptible  nature  everj"  injury  is  repelled. 

Ch.  tg.  But  thou  shouldest  not  think  that  I  say  these 
things  when  I  eJthort  to  the  worship  of  God;  for  he  who 
exhorts  to  this  would  be  ridiculous;  as  if  it  were  pos^ble  to 
doubt  concerning  this;  and  we  do  not  worship  Him  aright 
doing  this  thing  or  thinking  that  about  God.^  Neither 
tears  nor  supplications  turn  God  from  His  purpose;  nor  do 
sacriBccs  honor  God,  nor  the  multitude  of  offerings  glorify 
God,  but  the  godlike  mind  well  go%'erned  enters  into  union 
with  God.  For  like  is  of  necessity  joined  to  like.  But  the 
victims  of  the  senseless  crowd  are  food  for  the  flames,  and ' 
their  offerings  arc  the  supplies  for  a  licentious  life  to  the 
plunderers  of  temples.  But,  as  I  have  said  to  thee,  let  the 
mind  within  thee  be  the  temple  of  God.  This  must  bej 
tended  and  adorned  to  become  a  Gt  dwelling  for  God. 

■  /.  <.,  it  Is  not  certain  ritea  doc  cntAia  beliefs  that  give  merit  to  our ' 
wonlupL 
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CHAPTER  in,  ITHE  FIRST  GENERAL  PERSECUTION  AND 
ITS  CONSEQUENCES     ) 

(  On  account  of  various  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  Chri»* 
tiuis  were  always  liable  to  severe  penalties,  and  parts  of  the 
Church  occasionally  suflercd  fearfully.  But  it  was  only  in 
exceptional  cases  and  sporadically  that  the  laws  were  en- 
forced. There  was,  accordingly,  Qo  prolonged  and  systematic 
effort  made  to  put  down  Christianity  ever>'where  until  the 
reign  of  Dedus  (249-251).  The  renewed  interest  irt  heathen 
rdigions  and  the  re\'ived  patriotism  in  some  circles  occasioned 
in  24S  by  the  celebration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Rome  may  have  contributed  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  against  the  Church.  Dccius  undertook  the  mil- 
itary defence  of  the  frontier.  His  colleague,  Valerian, 
charge  of  the  internal  atlairs  of  the  Empire  and  was  the 
author  of  the  measures  against  the  Christian-t.  Because  llie 
Church  included  many  who  had  embraced  the  faith  in  the 
long  period  when  the  Church  rarely  felt  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  many  were  unable  to  endure  the  persecution,  and 
apostatized  or  "fell,"  The  persecution  continued  only  for  a' 
short  time  in  full  intensity,  but  it  was  not  abandoned  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  became  violent  once  more  when  \''a]erian 
became  Emperor  (253-260).  One  result  of  the  persecutions 
was  the  rise  of  serious  disputes,  and  even  schisms,  from  differ- 
ences regarding  the  administration  of  discipline  by  the  bishops.  ] 
In  the  case  of  the  Novatians  at  Rome,  a  dissenting  Church 
which  .-ipread  rapidly  over  the  Empire  came  into  existence 
and  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries.] 

For  the  h'terature  see  the  following  articles: 

'  {  45.  The  Dccian-Valerian  Persecution. 
S  46.  The  Efifects  of  the  Persecution  upon  the  Inner  Life 
of  the  Church. 
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S  45-  (The  Decian -Valerian  Peksecution? 

\Thc  first  persecution  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been^ 
general  in  purpose  and  efTect  was  that  fa,lltng  in  the  reigns 
of  Dccius  (249-251)  and  Valerian  (253-260).    Of  the  course 
of  the  persecution  we  have  information  bearing  directly  upon  j 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor.    But  it  probably  was] 
felt  ver>'  generally  throughout  the  Church.    ' 

Additicimd  source  material:    Cyprian,  Dt  Lapiis,  Epp.  14,  11,  4^; 
EvKbius,  Hist.  Fx.,  \'\.  jq-43.  VII,  it.  15,  jo:  for  oriicinal  mis  see  { 
PreuachcD,  Analttta,  I,  {J  16,  17:  also  R.  Knopf.  AusftwaUte  MUrtyttr- 
acten  (of  ihcM  Itie  most  reliable  are  ibe  martyrdom  uf  Pionius  and  of 
Cyprian). 

(o)  Origcn,  Contra  Cdsum,  III,  15.    (MSG,  11  :  937.) 

OrJgen,  writbg  about  348,  observes  the  probable  approach  of  a  period 
of  penccution  tor  the  Church. 

That  it  is  not  the  fear  of  external  enemies  which  strengthens ' 
our  union  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  this  cause,  by  God's 
will,  has  already  ceased  for  a  considerable  time.    And  it  is 
probable  that  the  secure  existence,  so  far  as  tliis  life  is  con- ' 
cemed,  which  is  enjoyed  by  believers  at  present  will  come 
to  an  end,  ancc  those  who  to  every  way  calumniate  tJic 
Word  \i.  e.,  Christianity)  arc  again  attributing  the  frequency ' 
of  rebellion  to  the  multitude  of  belie\'ers  and  to  their  not 
being  persecuted  by  the  authorities,  as  in  former  tiroes. 

(A)  Lactantius,  De  Morttbus  Persccutorum,  3, 4.    (MSL,  7  :^ 

SOD.) 

Lucius  Ctelius  Firrainianus  Lactantius  was  of  African  birth.  Having 
obtained  some  local  lame  as  a  leather  of  rhetoric,  he  was  appoinlnt 
by  Diocletian  professor  of  that  subject  in  his  new  capital  of  Nicomedia. 
This  position  Laauntius  lo&i  during  the  Diocklian  persecution. 
He  was  afterward  tutor  of  Crispus,  the  son  o(  Constanline.  His  1 
work  On  Ike  Death  of  Ihe  Persccutois  is  written  in  a  bitter  spirit,  but 
excellent  style.  Although  in  some  circles  it  has  been  customary  to 
impeach  the  veracity  of  Lactantius,  no  intcnlionat  departure  from 
biitorical  truthiubess,   apart  from  rhetorical  coloring,  which   was 
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inevitable,  hss  been  proved  itgninst  htm.    Of  Iste  there  has  been  totat 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  De  Uorlibus  Perstcuionm. 

Ch.  3.  ...  This  long  peace,  however,  was  afterward 
interrupted. 

Cb.  4.  For  after  many  years  there  appeared  in  the  world 
an  accursed  wild  beast,  Decius  by  name,  who  should  afHict 
the  Church.  And  who  but  a  bad  man  would  persecute 
righteousness?  As  if  for  this  end  he  had  been  raised  up  to 
sovereign  eminence,  he  began  at  once  to  rage  against  God, 
and  at  once  to  fall.  For  having  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  the  Carpi,  who  had  then  occupied  Dada  and  Ma-sia, 
he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  barbarians,  and  slain,  to- 
gether with  a  great  part  of  his  army;  nor  could  he  be  honored 
with  the  rights  of  sepulture,  but,  stripped  and  naked,  he  lay  as 
food  for  wild  beasts  and  birds,  us  became  the  enemy  of  God. 

(c)  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec.,  VI,  39.    (MSG,  so  :  660.)  , 

Tbe  Dedan  perwcullon  and  the  sufTerings  of  OrJgen.  ^ 

Dedus  succeeded  Philip,  who  had  reigned  seven  years. 
On  account  of  his  hatred  of  Philip,  Decius  commenced  a  per- 
secution of  the  churches,  in  which  Fabianus  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome,  and  Cornelius  succeeded  him  in  the  qiiscopatc. 
In  Palestine,  Alexander,  bi-iihop  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
was  brought  again  on  Christ's  account  before  the  governor's 
judgment  scat  in  Ca-sarca,  and  ha\ing  acquitted  himself  nobly 
in  a  second  confession,  was  cast  into  prison,  crowned  with  the 
hoary  locks  of  venerable  age.  And  after  his  honorable  and 
illustrious  confession  at  the  tribunal  of  the  governor,  he  fell 
ssleep  in  priscHi,  and  Mazabancs  became  bis  successor  in  the 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  Babylas  in  Antioch  ha%'ing,  like 
Alexander,  passed  away  in  prison  after  his  confession,  Fabius 
presded  over  that  church. 

But  how  many  and  how  great  things  came  upon  Origen 
in  the  persecution,  and  what  was  their  final  result — as  the 
evil  demon  marshalled  all  his  forces  and  fought  against  the 
man  with  his  utmost  craft  and  power,  assaulting  him  beyond 
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an  others  against  whom  he  contended  at  that  time;  and 
what  and  how  many  thinj^s  the  man  endured  for  the  word 
of  Christ — bonds  and  bodily  tortures  and  tonnents  under  the 
iron  collar  and  in  the  dungeon;  and  how  for  many  days  with 
his  feet  stretched  four  spaces  of  tlic  stocks  he  bore  patiently 
the  threats  of  Grc  and  whatever  other  things  were  inflicted 
by  his  enemies;  and  how  his  sufTerings  terminated,  as  his 
judge  strove  eagerly  wiih  all  his  might  not  to  end  his  hfc; 
and  what  words  he  left  after  these  things  full  of  comfort  to  | 
those  needing  aid,  a  great  many  of  his  epistles  show  with 
truth  and  accuracy. 

((OlCyprian,  De  LapsisjS-io.    (MSL,  4  :  486.) 

(The  many  coses  of  sposluy  in  th«  DccUn  pcnccution  shocked 
tu  Church  inexpressibly.  In  peace  discipline  had  been  relaxed  and 
Christian  xcal  had  grown  weak,  llie  Mime  phenomena  appeared  in 
the  next  great  persecution,  under  Dioclclion.  after  a  long  period  of 
pesce.^Ar  Laptis  was  writicn  in  the  spring  of  151,  just  after  the  end 
of  the 'severity  of  the  Dedan  pcrtccuiion  and  Cy])rian's  return  to 
Carthage.   Text  in  part  in  Kirch,  nn.  ■^^^  £. 

Ch.  8.  From  some,  alas,  all  these  things  have  fallen  away, 
and  have  passed  from  memory.  They  indeed  did  not  even 
wait,  thai,  having  been  apprehended,  they  should  go  up.  or, 
having  been  interrogated,  they  might  deny.  Many  were  I 
conquered  before  the  battle,  prostrated  without  an  attack. 
Nor  did  they  even  leave  it  to  be  said  for  them  that  they  seemed 
to  sacrifice  to  idols  imwiUingly.  They  tan  to  the  forum  kA 
their  own  accord;  freely  they  hastened  to  death,  as  if  they  J 
had  formerly  wished  it,  as  if  they  woiUd  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity now  given  which  tlicy  had  always  desired.  How  ^1 
many  were  put  oil  by  tlie  magistrates  at  that  time,  whea^| 
evening  was  coming  on!  How  many  even  a.skcd  that  thdr  ' 
destruction  might  not  be  delayed!  What  violence  can  such 
a  one  plead,  how  can  he  purge  his  crime,  when  it  was  be  him-  ^ 
self  who  rather  used  force  that  lie  might  perisli?  When  they  ^M 
came  voluntarily  to  the  capltol — when  thej'  freely  approached  ^^ 
to  the  obedience  of  the  terrible  wickedness — did  not  their 
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tread  falter,  did  not  their  sight  durkea,  their  hearts  tremble, 
their  arms  fall  helplessly  down,  their  senses  become  dull, 
their  tongues  cleave  to  their  mouths,  their  speech  fail?  Could 
the  ser^'ant  of  God  stand  there,  he  who  had  already  renounced 
the  devil  and  the  world,  and  speak  and  renounce  Christ? 
Was  not  that  altar,  whither  he  drew  near  to  die,  to  him  a 
funeral  pile?  Ought  he  not  to  shudder  at,  and  flee  from, 
the  altar  of  the  devil,  which  he  had  seen  to  smoke  and  to  be 
redolent  of  a  foul  stench,  as  it  were,  a  funeral  and  sepulchre 
of  his  life?  Why  bring  with  you,  O  wretched  man,  a  sacrihce? 
Why  immolate  a  victim?  You  yourself  have  come  to  the 
altar  an  offering,  yourself  a  victim ;  there  you  have  immc^atcd 
your  salvation,  your  hope;  there  you  have  burned  up  your 
faith  in  those  deadly  dres. 

Ch.  9.  But  to  many  their  own  destruction  was  not  sufficient. 
With  mutual  exhortations  the  people  were  urged  to  their  ruin; 
death  was  pledged  by  turns  in  the  deadly  cup.  And  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  aggraN'atc  the  crime,  infants,  aLso, 
in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  being  cither  carried  or  conducted, 
tost,  while  yet  little  ones,  what  in  the  verj'  beginning  of  theirj 
nativity  they  had  gained.  Will  not  they,  whai  the  day  of 
judgment  comes,  say:  "Wc  have  done  nothing;  nor  have  we 
(oisaken  the  Lord's  bread  and  cup  to  hasten  freely  to  a 
profane  contract.  .  .  ." 

Ch.  10.  Sot  is  there,  alas,  any  just  and  weighty  reason 
which  excuses  such  a  crime.  One's  countrj'  was  to  be  left, 
and  loss  of  one's  estate  was  to  be  suffered.  Yet  to  whom 
that  is  bom  and  dies  is  there  not  a  necessity  at  some  time 
to  leave  bis  country  and  to  suffer  loss  of  his  estate?  But  let 
not  Christ  be  forsaken,  so  that  the  loss  of  salvation  and  of 
on  eternal  home  should  be  feued.  1 

(e)  Cyprian,  De  Lafists,  aS.     (MSL,  4  :  501.)  " 

ylioM  who  did  not  aciually  jacritlcc  in  the  teats  that  were  applied 
lo  ChrulUns,  but  liy  bribery  had  procured  certificalts  that  ihcy 
had  sacrificed,  were  known  as  liheUalici.  lit  was  to  the  credit  of  th« 
ChtlMlaA  moral  fediog  that  this  subterfuge  was  not  admiiled. 
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Nor  let  those  persons  flatto-  themselves  that  tJiey  need] 
repjcnt  the  less  who,  although  tliey  have  not  polluted  thejrj 
hands  with  abominable  sacrifices,  yet  have  defiled  thearj 
consciences  with  certificates.  That  profesi^ion  of  one  who| 
denies  is  the  testimony  of  a  Christian  disowning  what  he 
has  been.  He  says  he  has  done  what  another  has  actually] 
committed,  and  although  it  is  written,  "Ye  cannot  scr 
two  masters"  [Matt  6  :  34],  he  has  served  an  earUily  maste 
in  that  he  has  obeyed  his  edict;  he  has  been  more  obedient 
to  human  authority  than  to  God. 

(J)  A  Libellus.    From  a  papyrus  found  at  Fayum. 

The  leat  may  be  found  in  Kirch,  n.  3oj.    This  b  the  actual  certil 
cale  which  u  man  suspected  of  licins  a  Christian  obiained  from  thel 
commission  appointed  lo  carry  out  the  i-dict  of  persecution,    it  has' 
been  preserved  these  many  ceiituri«  in  the  dry  Egyptian  climate, 
and  is  with  some  others,  which  are  leu  perfect,  among  the  nuist  intcr-j 
Citing  relics  of  the  undent  Church. 

Presented  to  the  Commission  for  the  Sacrifices  in  the  vil< 
lage  of  Alexander  Island,  by  Aurclius  Diogcne.s,  the  son 
Satabus,  of  the  village  of  Alexander  Island,  about  seventy' 
two  years  of  age,  with  a  scar  on  the  right  eyebrow. 

I  have  at  other  times  always  offered  to  the  gods  as  well 
also  now  in  your  presence,  and  according  to  the  regidations' 
have  offered,  sacrificed,  and  partaken  of  the  sacrificial  meul; 
and  I  pray  you  to  attest  this.  FaieweU.  I,  Aurclius  Diogenes, 
have  presented  this. 

[In  a  second  hand.] 

I,  Aurelius  Syrus,  testify  as  being  present  that  Diogea< 
sacrificed  with  \X3. 

[First  hand,] 

First  year  of  the  Emperor  Cicsar  Gaius  Mcssius  Quintufl' 
Trajanus  Dedus,  pious,  happy,  Augustus,  ad  day  of  Epi- 
phus.    [June  35,  350.] 

(£)  Cyprian,  Effisluia  80  (=82).    (MSL,  4  :  443.) 

The  date  of  this  epistle  is  257-158,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Valerian 
persecution,  a  revival  of  the  Dcdao.  It  was  therefore  shortly  before 
Cjrpriaa's  death. 


I 
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Cyprian  to  his  brother  Succcssus,  greeting.  The  Tvason  why 
I  write  to  you  at  once,  dearest  brother,  is  that  all  the  clergy 
arc  placed  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  and  arc  unable  in  any 
way  to  depart  hence,  for  all  of  them  are  prepared,  in  accord' 
anoc  with  the  dc\'otion  of  their  mind,  for  divine  and  heavenly 
gkiry.  But  you  should  know  that  those  have  come  back 
whom  I  sent  to  Rome  to  find  out  and  bring  us  the  truth 
concerning  what  hud  in  any  manner  been  decreed  reacting 
us.  For  many,  various,  and  uncertain  things  arc  currently 
r^mrted.  But  the  truth  concerning  them  is  as  follows: 
Valerian  has  sent  a  rescript  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that 
Ushops,  presb>*ter3,  and  deacons  should  be  immediately 
punished;  but  that  senators,  men  of  rank,  and  Roman 
knights  should  lose  their  dignity  and  be  deprived  of  thctr 
property;  and  if,  when  their  property  has  been  taken  away, 
they  should  persist  in  being  Christians,  that  they  should 
then  also  lose  their  heads;  but  that  matrons  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  property  and  banished.  Moreover,  people 
of  Caesar's  household,  who  had  either  confessed  before  or 
should  now  confess,  should  have  their  property  confiscated, 
and  be  sent  in  chains  and  assigned  to  Casar's  estates.  The 
Emperor  Valerian  also  added  to  his  address  a  copy  of  Uie 
ktters  he  prepared  for  the  presidents  of  the  provinces  coerdng 
us.  These  letters  we  are  daily  hoping  will  come,  and  we  are 
waiting,  according  to  the  strength  of  our  faith,  for  the  endur- 
ance oJ  suffering  and  expecting  from  the  help  and  mercy  of 
the  I<ord  the  crown  of  eternal  life.  But  know  that  Stxtus 
was  puni&hcd  [i.  e.,  martyred]  in  the  cemetery  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  ide3  of  August,  and  with  him  four  deacons.  The 
prefects  of  the  city,  furthermore,  are  daily  urging  on  this 
persecution;  30  that  if  any  arc  presented  to  them  they  are 
punished  and  their  property  confiscated. 

I  beg  that  these  things  be  made  known  by  you  to  the  rest 
o(  our  colleagues,  that  e^'e^ywhere  by  their  exhortations  the 
brotherhood  may  be  strengthened  and  prepared  for  the 
spiritual  conflict,  that  every  one  may  think  less  of  death  than 
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of  (mmorlalily,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord  with  full  faith  andj 
courage,  they  may  rejoice  rather  than  fear  in  this  confession,] 
wherein  they  know  that  the  soldiers  of  God  and  Christ  arc] 
not  slain,  but  crowned.  I  bid  you,  dearest  brother,  everJ 
fareweU  in  the  Lord. 

§  46. 1  Effects  of  the  Persecution  upon  the  Inner  LifbI 

OF  THE   ChUHCB     ) 

The  peisccution  developed  the  popular  opinion  of   thej 
superior  sanctity  of  mart>Tdom.     This  was  itself  no  new] 
idea,  having  grown  up  in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Ignatiusl 
of  Antioch,  but  it  now  received  new  applications  and  devet-| 
opments  (a,  6).)   See  also  §  4a,  rf,  and  below  for  problems] 
arising  from  the  place  the  martjTs  attempted  to  take  in  the 
organization  of  the  Church  and  the  administration  of  dis-j 
dpline.    This  claim  of  the  martjTS  was  successfully  owrconw 
by  the  bishops,  especially  under  Cyprian's  leadership  and 
example.    But  in  the  administration  of  discipline  there  were 
sure  to  arise  difficulties  and  questions,  e.  g.,  Was  there  a  dis-  ^, 
tinction  to  be  made  in  favor  of  those  who  had  escaped  wtthout^f 
actually  sacrificing?  (c).    No  matter  what  poIic>'  was  followed  ^i 
by  Uie  bishop,  there  was  the  liability  of  the  rise  of  a  party 
in  opposition  to  him.    If  he  was  strict,  a  party  advocating 
laxity  appeared,  as  in  the  case  of  Felicissimus  at  Carthage; 
il  be  was  milder  in  policy,  a  party  would  call  for  greater  rigor, 
as  in  the  case  of  Novalian  at  Rome  (e). 

Adititiuiul  source  material:    Cyprian,   Ep.  39-^5,  51    (ANP,  V)}'| 
EuKbius,  Uist.  Ec.,  VI,  43,  45. 

(a)\Otigen,  Exhorlalio  ad  Martyrium,  \o,  50.    (MSG,  11 
601,  636.) 

An  cxtimalc  of  the  imporliLTicc  and  vuluc  of  martyrdom. 

The  Exhortation  Id  Marlytdom  was  addressed  by  Origen  to  his 
friend  and  patron  AmbToxiun,  and  lo  rroloaetus,  a  presbyter  ol 
Czsarca.  who  were  in  grcst  danger  during  the  persecution  undertaken 
by  Maxiniinus  Thrax  C'iS-ijS).  It  was  [>robably  writteu  in  the  rdga 
oi  that  Emperor. 
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Cb.  3o(  Wc  must  remember  that  we  have  stnnix]  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  (orgivenesA  of  sins  witliout  baptism, 
and  that  according  to  the  evangelical  laws  it  is  impossible 
to  be  baptized  a  second  time  with  water  and  the  Spirit  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  therefore  the  baptism  of  martyr- 
dom is  given  us.  )  For  thus  it  has  been  called,  as  may  be 
dearly  gathered  from  the  passage:  "Can  ye  drink  of  the 
cup  that  I  drink  of,  and  be  baptized  with  the  bapdsni  that 
I  am  baptized  withP  "  (Mark  10  ;  jS].  And  in  another  place 
it  is  said:  "Bui  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with;  and 
how  am  I  straightened  until  it  be  accomplished!"  (Luke  i?  ; 
So|.  For  be  sure  that  just  as  the  expiation  of  the  cross  was 
for  the  whole  world,  it  (the  baptism  of  martyrdom)  is  for  ihe 
cure  of  many  who  are  tliereb)-  cleansed.  For  as  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses  those  placed  near  the  altar  arc  seen  to 
minister  forgiveness  of  sins  to  others  through  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  so  the  souls  of  those  who  have  suffered  on 
account  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  are  not  in  vain  near  that 
altar  in  heaven  \cf.  Rev.  6  :  9  Jf.j,  but  minister  forgiveness  of 
ans  to  those  who  pray.  And  at  the  some  time  we  know  that 
just  as  the  high  priest,  Jesus  Christ,  offered  himself  as  a, 
sacrifice,  so  the  priests,  of  whom  He  is  the  high  priest,  offe 
themselves  as  sacrifices,  and  on  account  of  this  sacri&cc  they 
arc  at  the  altar  as  in  their  proper  place. 

Ch.  50.  Just  a.s  wc  have  been  redeemed  witli  the  prcdous 
blood  of  Christ,  who  received  the  ruime  that  is  above  every 
name,  so  by  the  precious  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  others  be 
redeemed. 

(6)  Origen.  Homtt.  ad  Num.,  X,  3.    (MSG.  12  :  658.) 

Of  Origen'*  homilie*  on  (he  Pentateuch  only  a  ttvt  fragments  of 
the  Greek  text  remain.  Wc  have  ihcm.  however,  in  a  Lnlin  tranala- 
tioQ  or  paraphrase  made  by  Rufinus.  The  twenty-eight  homitics  on 
Numben  were  written  after  A.  D.  144. 


Cooceming  the  mftrt>Ts,  the  Apostle  John  writes  in  the 
Apocalypse  that  the  souls  of  those  who  have  been  slain  for 
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the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  present  at  the  altar;  but  bej 
who  is  present  at  the  altar  is  shown  to  perfonn  the  duties 
of  priest.    But  the  duly  of  a  priest  is  to  make  intcrccsaoaj 
for  the  sins  of  the  people.    Wherefore  I  fear,  lest,  perchance, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  made  no  martyrs,  and  sacrifices  of  saints 
are  not  ofTercd  for  our  sins,  we  will  not  recei\'e  remission  of  i 
our  sins.    And  therefore  I  fear,  lest  our  sins  remaining  in  us, ' 
it  may  happen  to  us  what  the  Jews  said  of  themselves,  thatj 
not  having  an  altar,  nor  a  temple,  nor  priesthood,  and  therefore  j 
not  offering  sacrifices,  our  sins  remain  in  us,  and  so  no  forgive-  [ 
ness  is  obtained.  .  .  .  And  therefore  the  devil,  knowing  that 
remission  of  sins  is  obtained  by  the  passion  of  martyrdom, 
is  not  willing  to  raise  public  persecutions  against  us  by  the 
heathen. 

(c)  Cyprian,  Epiitida  $$,  14  (=sO-    (MSL,  3  :  805.) 

The  opinion  ol  the  Chufch  as  to  the  iibtUaliei.     The  dale  is  351  ] 
or  aji. 

Since  there  is  much  difTerence  between  those  who  have 
sacrificed,  what  a  want  of  mercy  it  is,  and  how  bitter  is^ri 
the  hardship,  to  associate  those  who  have  received  certificates  ^^ 
with  those  who  have  sacrificed,  when  he  who  has  received  . 
the  certificate  may  say,  "  I  had  previously  read  and  had  beea  ^| 
informed  by  the  discourse  of  the  bishop  that  wc  ought  not  ^^ 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  that  the  servant  of  God  ought  not  to  ^ 
worship  imagas;  and  therefore  that  I  might  not  do  thb^| 
which  is  not  lawful,  when  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  ^ 
certificate  was  oflcrcd  (and  I  would  not  have  received  it,  if 
the  opportunity  had  not  been  otTered)  I  eitlier  went  or  charged 
some  one  other  person  going  to  the  magistrate  to  say  that 
I  am  a  Christian,  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  sacrifice,  that  I 
cannot  come  to  the  devil's  altars,  and  that  I  will  pay  a 
price  for  this  purpose,  that  I  may  not  do  what  13  not  lawful 
for  me  to  do"!  Now,  however,  even  he  who  is  stained  by  a 
certificate,  after  he  has  learned  from  our  admonitions  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  even  this,  and  though  his  hand  is 


^ 
N 
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pure,  and  no  contact  of  deadly  food  has  polluted  hJs  lips,  yet 
his  conscience  U  nevertheless  polluted,  weeps  when  he  hears 
us,  and  laments,  and  in  now  admonished  for  the  things, 
wherein  he  has  sinned,  and  having  been  deceived,  not  so  much  ' 
by  guilt  as  by  error,  bears  witness  that  for  another  time  he 
is  instructed  and  prepared. 

(rf)  Epiziula  pacts,  Cyprian,  Epistuta  16.  (MSL,  4  :  a68.) 
Cf.  Kirch,  n.  241. 

Tliis  brief  Letter  of  Pence  is  a  specimen  of  the  fonns  that  were  being 
btued  by  [he  confMaora.  and  which  a  party  in  the  Church  regarded  as 
iMDdaiory  upon  the  bishops.  These  Cyprian  strenuously  and  xuc- 
ceasluUy  resisted.    See  sbo  Cyprian,  Ep.  ai,  b  ANF,  V,  399. 

All  the  confessors  to  C>'prian,  pope,'  greeUng.  Know  that 
we  all  have  given  peace  to  those  concerning  whom  an  account 
has  been  rendered  you  as  to  what  they  have  done  since  they 
committed  their  sin;  and  we  wish  to  make  this  rescript 
known  through  you  to  the  other  bishops.  We  desire  you  to 
have  peace  with  the  holy  martyrs.  Ludanus  has  written  this, 
there  being  present  of  the  clergy  an  exorcist  and  a  lector. 

(e)  C>'prian,  Epistula  43,  2,  3.     (MSL,  4  :  342,) 


( 


.ITie  schism  of  Felicissimus  was  occnsioncd  by  the  position  taken 
by  Cypmn  io  rcfiard  to  the  admission  of  the  Sapsi  in  the  Decian 
pcrsecutioD.  But  it  was  at  the  uime  time  the  outcome  of  an  opposi- 
tion to  Cyprian  of  lonftcr  staiulinft,  on  nc^ci>unt  of  jcalouity,  as  he  had. 
only  recently  become  a.  Christian  when  be  was  made  bishop  of  Canbagt.l 

Cb.  3.  It  has  appeared  whence  came  the  faction  of  Felids* 
sunus.  on  what  root  and  by  what  strength  it  stood.  These 
men  supplied  is  a  former  time  encouragements  and  exhorta- 
tions to  confessors,  not  to  agree  with  their  bishop,  not  to 
maintain  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  faithfully  and  quietly, 
according  to  the  Lord's  precepts,  not  to  keep  the  glory  of 
their  coofcssion  with  an  imcorrupt  and  tmspotted  mode  of 
life.    And  lest  it  should  have  been  too  little  to  have  corrupted 

*  The  um  pafo  It  sppllod  to  Cyprian  several  times  in  the  extant  epbUes 
■ddimcd  to  *»"" 
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the  minds  of  certain  confessors  and  to  have  wished  to  arm 
portion  of  our  broken  fraternity  against  God's  priesthood,] 
they  have  now  applied  themselves  with  their  envenomed' 
dccciliulness  to  the  ruin  of  the  lapsed,  to  turn  away  from 
the  healing  of  their  wound  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  and! 
those  who,  by  the  misfortune  of  their  fall,  are  less  lit  and  lessf 
able  to  take  stronger  counsels;  and  having  left  off  prayers  and] 
supplications,  whereby  with  lung  and  cuntmued  satisfactiot 
the  Lord  is  to  be  appeased,  they  invite  them  by  the  deceit 
a  fallacious  peace  to  a  fatal  rashness. 

Ch.  3-    But  I  pray  you,  brethren,  watch  agaiiLst  the  snares 
of  the  de\'il,  and  being  careful  for  your  own  salvation, 
diligently  against  this  deadly  deceit.    This  is  another  perse-] 
cution  and  another  temptation.    Those  five  presbyters  ai 
none  other  than  the  five  leaders  who  were  lately  assodat 
with  the  magistrates  in  an  edict  that  they  might  overthron 
our  faith,  that  they  might  turn  away  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  ■ 
brethren  to  their  deadly  nets  by  the  perversion  of  the  truUi. 
Now  the  same  scheme,  the  same  overturning,  b  again  brought 
about  by  the  five  presbyters,  linked  with  Felicissimus,  to  thej 
destruction  of  salvation,  that  God  should  not  be  besought,] 
and  that  he  who  has  denied  Christ  should  not  appeal  forj 
mercy  to  the  same  Christ  whom  he  has  denied;    that  after 
the  fault  of  the  crime  repentance  also  should  be  taken  away; 
and  that  satisfaction  should  not  be  made  through  bishops  ^ 
and  priests,  but,  the  Lord's  priests  being  forsaken,  a  new^^| 
tradition  of  sacrilegious  appointment  should  arise  contrary^^ 
to  the  evangelical  discipline.    And  altliough  it  was  once  ar-  ^ 
ranged  as  well  by  us  as  by  the  confessors  and  the  clergy 
the  city,'  likewise  by  all  the  bishops  located  either  in  on 
province  or  beyond  the  sea  [i  e.,  Italy],  that  there  should 
no  innovations  regarding  the  case  of  the  lapsed  unless  we  all 
assembled  in  one  place,  and  when  our  counsels  had  bee 
compared  we  should  then  decide  upon  some  moderate  serf' 


t 

I 


aU^ 


'I.e.,  Romr.     Thrreirua  vacancy  at  Ihat  time.  A,  D.  150,  in  theqiiacoiiaM 
of  Rome  and  the  cictgy  Rdminitictcd  the  afluira  of  that  cbiuch  udt 
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tence,  tempered  alike  with  discipline  and  with  mercy; 
■gainst  this,  our  counsel,  they  have  rebelled  and  oU  priestly 
sutfaority  has  been  destroyed  by  factious  conspiracies. 

if)  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec..  VI,  45.    (MSG,  ao  ;  616,) 

^The  scbbra  of  Novation  at  Rome  was  occa^oncd  by  the  question 
of  discipline  of  the  lapsixl.  While  the  Khi&m  of  Feliduimuii  was 
in  favor  of  more  lenient  tn-atmcDt  of  those  who  had  fallen,  the  schism 
of  Novallan  was  in  favor  of  greater  strictness.  The  sect  of  Novailans, 
Buned  after  the  founder,  Novatus  or  Nov&Uaiius,  lasted  for  more 
thsn  two  centuries.A 

Nov'atus  [Novatianus],  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  being  lifted  up 
with  arrogance  against  these  persons,  as  if  there  was  no  longer 
for  them  a  hope  of  salvation,  not  even  if  they  should  do  all 
things  pertaining  to  a  pure  and  genuine  convetHon,  became 
the  leader  of  the  heresy  of  those  who  in  the  pride  of  their 
imaginatjon  style  themselves  Cathari.'  Thereupon  a  very 
large  s>'nod  asscmbk-d  at  Rome,  of  bishops  in  number  sixty, 
and  a  great  many  more  presbyters  and  deacons;  and  likewise 
the  pastors  of  the  remaining  provinces  deliberated  in  their 
places  by  themselves  concerning  what  ought  to  be  done.  A 
decree,  accordingly,  was  confirmed  by  all  that  Novatus  and 
those  who  joined  with  him,  and  those  who  adopted  his 
brother-hating  and  inhimian  opinion,  should  be  considered 
by  the  Church  as  strangers;  but  that  they  should  heal  such 
of  the  brethren  as  had  fallen  into  misfortune,  and  should  min- 
ister to  them  with  the  medicines  of  repentance.  There  have 
cotne  down  to  us  cpisUcs  of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Fatuus,  of  the  church  at  Antlocli,  which  show  what  was  done 
at  the  synod  at  Rome,  and  what  seemed  best  to  all  those  in 
Italy  and  Africa  and  the  regions  thereabout.  Also  other 
epistles,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  of  Cyprian  and  those, 
with  him  in  Africa,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  they  agreed  as  I 
to  the  necessity  of  succoring  those  who  had  been  tempted, 
and  of  cutting  off  from  the  Catholic  Church  the  leader  of 
the  heresy  and  alt  that  juned  him. 

*/. «.,  the  putt  oat*. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  (the  PERIOD  OF  PEACE  FOR  THE 
CHURCH:  A.  D.  a6o  TO  A.  D.  303  *) 

(  After  the  Decian-Valcrian  persecution  (250-2601  the  Church 
enjoyed  a  long  peace,  rarely  interrupted  anywhere  by  hostile 
measures,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  second  great  general  per- 
secution, under  Diocletian  (303-313),  a  space  of  over  forty 
years.  In  this  period  the  Church  cast  off  the  chiliasm 
which  had  lingered  as  a  part  of  a  primitive  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  (§  47),  and  adapted  itself  to  the  actual 
condition  of  this  present  world.  Under  the  influence  of 
scientiGc  theology,  especially  that  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
the  earUer  forms  of  Monarchianism  disappeared  from  tbc 
Church,  and  the  discussion  began  to  narrow  down  to  the 
position  which  it  eventually  assumed  in  tbc  Arian  contro- 
versy (I  48).  Corresponding  to  the  development  of  tie 
theology  went  that  of  the  cultus  of  the  Church,  and  already 
in  the  West  abiding  characteristics  appeared  (§  49).  The 
cultus  and  the  dbdplinary  work  of  the  bishops  advanced  in 
turn  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  Church  and  the  place 
of  the  bishops  (§  $0),  but  the  theory  of  local  episcopal  auton- 
omy and  the  universalistJc  tendencies  of  the  see  of  Rome 
soon  came  into  sharp  conflict  (§  51),  especially  over  the 
validity  of  baptism  administered  by  heretics  (|  52).  In 
this  discussion  the  North  African  Church  assumed  a  position 
which  subsequently  became  the  occasion  of  the  most  serious 
schism  of  the  ancient  Church,  or  Donatism.  In  this  period, 
also,  is  to  be  set  the  rbe  of  Christian  Monastidsm  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  Christian  asceticism  (§  53).  At  the 
same  time,  a  dangerous  rival  of  Christianity  appeared  in 
the  East,  in  the  form  of  Manichjeanism,  in  which  were  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  tbc  remnants  of  earlier  Gnosticism  (§  54).' 

§  47.  The  Chiliastic  Controversy. 
§  48.  Theologj-  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Third  Century 
under  the  Influence  of  Origcn. 
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{  49.  The  Devclopmeat  of  the  Cuitus. 

S  50.  The  Episcopate. 

S  51.  The  Unity  oi  the  Church  and  the  See  of  Rome. 

§  53.  Controversy  on  the  Bapti&m  of  Heretics. 

§  53.  Beginnings  of  Ctiristian  Mooastidsm. 

§  54.  Mamcha.-ani5m. 

{  47.1  The  Chiliastic  Controversv  / 

(  During  the  tiiirti  century  the  belief  in  chiliasm  as  a  part 
of  the  Church's  faith  died  out  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Church.  It  did  not  seem  called  for  by  Uie  condition  of  the 
Church,  which  was  rapidly  adjusting  itself  to  the  world  in 
vhkfa  it  found  itself.  The  scientific  theology,  especially  that 
of  Aleiandria,  found  no  place  in  its  system  for  such  an  arti- 
cle as  chiliasm.  The  belief  lingered,  however,  in  country 
places,  and  with  it  went  no  little  opposition  to  the  "scientific" 
eiegcsts  which  by  means  of  allegory  explained  away  the  prom- 
ises of  a  millennial  kingdom.  The  only  account  wc  have  of 
this  so-called  "Chilioslic  CoDtro\xrsy"  b  found  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  schism  of  Ncpos  in  £g>'pt  given  by 
Euscbius.  But  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  condition 
of  things  here  described  was  not  peculiar  to  any  one  part  of 
the  Church,  though  an  open  schism  resulting  from  the  con- 
flict of  the  old  and  new  ideas  is  not  found  elsewhere.  ] 

Additional  SQurce  material:  Orlgen,  De  Priiuipm.  11,  n  (ANF,  IV); 
Lactantiut,  Divina  Iitttilutiontj,  VII,  14-16  (ANF,  VII);  Meiliodius, 
Sjm^«m.  IX,  5  (ANF,  VI);  v.  infra.  {  48. 

Eusebius,  Bist.  Ec.,  VII,  34-    (MSG,  20  :  693.) 

Dtooyiius  was  bishop  of  Alciiiinitria  14S-3G5,  after  serving  as  the 
bead  of  tbe  Catechetical  School,  a  position  which  he  decs  not  seem 
lo  hive  resipied  on  being  advanced  to  ihe  cpiKopate.  His  work 
On  tii£  Prtmuts  has,  with  the  exception  of  (ta|[inent)  preserved  by 
Euscbius.  penned,  lu  has  also  the  work  of  Nepos,  Agaiiut  Ihe  AlU- 
torists.  The  date  of  the  work  of  Ncpos  is  not  known.  That  of  the 
work  ijf  Dionysius  b  plnrcd  conjcclurally  at  iss-t  The  " .MIegorists," 
■gainst  whom  Ncpos  wrote,  were  probably  Origen  and  his  school,  who 
developed  more  coniistenlly  and  scicntiiiuilly  the  allegorical  method 
of  cxcgcsisi  sec  above,  )  a,  k.\ 
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Besides  all  these,  the  two  books  On  the  Promises  were 
piired  by  him  (DionysiusJ.  The  occasion  of  these  was  "' 
a  bishop  in  Eg>-pt,  who  taught  that  llie  promises  made  to 
the  holy  men  in  the  divine  Scriptures  should  be  understood 
in  a  more  Jewish  manner,  and  that  there  would  be  a  certain 
millennium  of  bodily  luxury  upon  this  earth.  As  fae  thought 
that  he  could  establish  his  private  opinion  by  the  Revelation 
of  John,  he  wrote  a  book  on  this  subject,  entitled  Re/utation 
of  Allegorists.  Dionysius  opposes  this  In  his  hooks  On  the 
Promises.  In  the  first  he  gives  his  own  opinion  of  the  dogma; 
and  in  the  second  he  treats  of  the  Revelation  of  John,* 
and,  mentioning  Ncpos  at  the  beginning,  writes  of  him  as_ 
follows: 

"But  since  they  bring  forward  a  certain  work  of  Nepoi,  oa' 

which  ihcy  rely  confidc-nlly,  as  if  it  proved  beyond  dispute 

that  there  will  be  a  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  I  confess 

that  in  many  other  respects  I  approve  and  love  Nepos  for 

his  faith  and  industry  and  his  diUgcnce  in  the  Scriptures, 

and  for  his  extensive  psalmody  with  which  many  of  the 

brethren  are  still  delighted;  and  I  hold  the  man  in  the  more 

reverence  because  he  has  gone  before  us  to  rest.  .  .  .  But 

as  sonic  think  his  work  very  plausible,  and  as  certain  teachers 

regard  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  of  no  consequence,  and 

do  not  follow  the  Gospels,  and  treat  lightly  the  apostolic 

epistles,  while  they  make  promises  as  to  the  teaching  of  this 

work  as  if  it  were  some  great  hidden  mystery,  and  do  not 

permit  our  simpler  brethren  to  have  any  sublime  and  lofty 

thoughts  concerning  the  glorious  and  truly  divine  appearing 

of  our  Lord  and  our  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  our  being 

gathered  together  unto  Him,  and  made  like  Him,  but,  on  the 

contrary',  lead  them  to  a  hope  for  small  things  and  mortal 

things  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  things  such  as  exist 

now — since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  ncccssarj'  that  wc  should 

'  In  the  arxt  I'haplcf  o!  Eiiscbius  <=Vn,  15)  there  »re  Uw  critical  rwioiu 
ogainit  the  apostolic  authonhip  o(  [he  Revclltion  of  St.  John,  bitK<1  upon  ■ 
trilicnl  cimpBriBon  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistln  of  SC  John,  reasons 
which  uc  atill  cuncoi  In  radical  critical  circles. 
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dispute  with  our  brother  Nepos  as  if  he  were  present."    Far- 
titer  on  he  says: 

"When  I  was  in  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  where,  as  you  know, 
this  doctrine  has  prevailed  for  a  long  lime,  so  that  schisms 
ud  apostates  of  entire  churches  have  resulted,  I  called  to- 
Ethcr  the  presbyters  and  ttachers  of  the  brethren  in  the 
^^Ulges — such  brethren  as  wished  being  present — and  I  ex- 
liorfed  them  to  make  a  public  examination  of  this  question. 
Accordingly  when  they  brought  me  this  book,  as  if  it  were  a 
weapon  and  fortress  impregnable,  sitting  with  them  from 
morning  tiU  evening  for  three  successive  days,  I  endeavored 
to  correct  what  was  written  in  it.  .  .  .  And  finally  the 
author  and  mover  of  this  teaching,  who  was  called  Coradon, 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  brethren  present  acknowledged  and 
testified  to  US  that  he  would  no  longer  hold  this  opinion,  nor 
discuss  it,  nor  mention  it,  nor  teach  it,  as  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  against  It." 


S  48.   Theology  op  the  Second  EIalf  or  the  Third 
Century  under  the  Influence  of  Origen 

yBy  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  theology  had  become 
a  speculative  and  highly  technical  science  (a),  and  under  the 
influence  of  Origcn,  the  Logos  thcologj-,  as  opposed  to  various 
forms  of  Monarchianism  (A),  had  become  universal.  Under 
this  influcQce,  Paul  of  Samosata,  reviving  Dynamistic  Monar- 
chianism, modified  it  by  combining  with  tt  elements  of  the 
Logos  theology  (c-t).  At  the  same  time  there  was  in 
various  parts  of  the  Church  a  continuation  of  the  Asia,  Mi- 
nor theological  tradition,  such  a.s  had  found  expression  in 
Ireiueus.  ]  A  repruscntative  of  this  theology  was  Methodius 
of  Olympus  (J). 

AddJUonal  source  material:   Athaiiasius,  De  Sent.  Ditmytii  (PNP, 
•cr.  U,  vol.  IV}. 

(a)|Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Confession  0/  Faiik.)  (MSG, 
46 :  91a.) 
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CrcKory  Tbaumalurgua.  or  the  Won<leT- worker,  was  born  about  2133 
in  N«-CK»an;.i  in  Punlun.     He  Mudicd  under  Origcn  al  Cicsam  in] 
Palcslinr  from  i,jj  to  333,  niid  became  one  of  ihc  leading  rcprcsenla-1 
livts  of  the  Origtnistic  theology,  representing  the  onhodox  <luvelop- 
menl  of  thai  school,  as  distinguished  from  I'aul  of  Snmosaui  and  Ludftn. 

The  following  Confession  of  Faith  ii  found  only  in  the  Life  o/Grrgorji 
Tkaumafurgus,  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  (MSG,  4(3  :  909  /.)  lu  gen-' 
uincncss  is  now  generally  admitted;  see  Hahn,  op.  cit.,  {  185.  Accord- 
Uig  to  a  legend,  it  was  communicaled  to  Oregory  In  a  vision  by  St.  1 
John  on  the  request  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  rq>rc«:nts  ihc  specula-l 
live  tendency  of  Origenism  and  nirrcnt  theology  after  the  rise  of  ' 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  differs  markedly 
from  other  confessions  of  faith  in  not  employing  biblical  language. 

I  Tliere  is  one  God,  the  Father  of  the  living  Word,  His  suti 
stantive  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Eternal  Image,  the  perfect' 
Begetter  of  the  perfect  One,  the  Father  of  the  Only  begollea, 
San. 

There  fa  one  Lord,  only  One  from  only  One,  God  from  God 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Godhead,  the  active  Word, 
The  Wisdom  which  comprehends  the  constitution  of  all  things, 
and  the  Power  which  produced  all  creation;  the  true  Son  of 
the  true  Father,  Invisible  of  Invisible,  and  Incorruptible  of 
Incorruptible,  aiul  Immortal  of  Immortal,  and  Everlas 
of  Everlasting.     1 

And  there  is  one  Holy  Spirit  having  His  existence  fro: 
God,  and  manifested  by  the  Son  [namely,  to  men], '  tha 
perfect  likeness  of  the  perfect  Son,  Life  and  Cause  of  the 
living  [the  sacred  Fount],  Sanctity,  Leader  of  sanctification,  ia' 
whom  is  revealed  God  the  Father,  who  is  over  all  and  in  all, 
and  God  the  Son,  who  b  through  all;  a  perfect  Trinity  *  not 
divided  nor  differing  in  glory  and  eternity  and  sovereignty. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  created  or  subservient  in  th^^fl 
Trinity,  nor  introduced  as  if  not  there  before,  but  coming^^ 
afterward;    for  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
lacking  to  the  Father,  nor  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  but  the  same 
Trinity  b  ever  unvarying  and  unchangeable.  ^H 

'  The  brnrkcted  phrasu  ore  doubtful.  ^^U 

'GtT^uiy  uMa  the  term  Triu  (or  Trinity  heic  *ad  (hruugbout.      ^^^^M 


^ 

^ 


p 
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(ft)(Athanasius,  pe  SerU.  Dtonysii,  4,  5,  6,  13-15.    (MSG, 

35:484/.  497/-)  1 

I  What  bu  heea  called  the  "Controverty  of  the  two  Diooysii"  wu 
in  rcAlily  no  controverty.  Dionyaiux  of  Alexandria  [r.  supra,  {  48) 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sabclliana  near  Cyrcnc,  pointing  out  the  distinc- 
lioQ  of  the  Father  and  the  Sun.  In  it  he  used  language  which  wu,  to 
uy  the  leftst,  indiscreet.  Complaint  was  made  to  Dionysius,  bUhop 
of  Rome,  thai  ihc  bishop  of  Alexandria  did  not  bold  the  right  view 
of  ihc  n-lation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son. 
Thereupon,  Dionysiua  of  Rome  wrote  to  Dionysiua  of  Aleiandria. 
In  reply,  Dionysus  of  Alcxandiin  pointed  out  ui  length,  in  a  Refuta- 
tion and  DfftitCf,  his  actual  opinion  on  the  matter  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  Hi  merely  opposed  to  Modalialic  Monarchianism  or  Sabellian- 
bm. '  llie  course  of  the  discussion  is  sulliciently  clear  from  ihc  cxlracti. 
\  AlhanasiuB  b  writing  in  answer  to  the  Arians.  who  had  appealed 
(o  the  ktler  of  Dionysius  in  support  ol  their  opinion  that  the  Son 
was  a  creature,  and  that  there  was  when  (le  was  not  [v.  infra,  $  63). 
His  work,  from  which  the  following  extracts  arc  taken,  was  written 
between  350  and  354.  1 

Ol.  4.  iThcy  (the  Arians)  say,  then,  that  in  a  letter  the 
blessed  Diooysius  has  said:  "The  Son  of  God  is  a  creature 
and  made,  and  not  His  own  by  nature,  but  in  essence  alien 
from  the  Father,  just  as  the  husbandman  is  from  the  vine,  or 
the  shipbuilder  is  from  the  boat;  for  that,  being  a  creature. 
He  was  not  before  He  came  to  be."  )  Yes.  He  wrote  it,  and 
we,  too,  admit  that  such  was  his  letter.  But  as  he  wrote  this, 
so  also  he  wrote  very  many  other  epistles,  which  ought  to 
be  read  by  them,  so  that  from  all  and  not  from  one  merely 
the  faith  of  the  man  might  be  discovered.  I 

Ch.  s-  At  that  time  [i.  e.,  when  Dionysius  wrote  against 
the  Sabellians]  certain  of  the  bishops  of  Pentapolis  in  Upper 
Libya  were  of  the  opinion  of  Sabcllius.  And  they  were  so 
successful  with  their  opinion  that  the  Son  of  God  was  scarcely 
preached  any  longer  in  the  churches.  Dionysius  heard  of 
this,  as  he  had  charge  of  those  churches  (c/.  Canon  6,  Niaca, 
325;  see  below,  §  72),  and  sent  men  to  counsel  the  guilty  ones 
to  cease  from  their  false  doctrine.  As  they  did  not  cease  but 
waxed  more  shameless  in  their  impiety,  he  was  compelled  to 
meet  their  shameless  conduct  by  writing  the  said  letter  and 
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to  define  from  the  GosjicU  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour, 
in  order  that,  ^nce  those  men  waxed  bolder  in  dcii)ing  the 
Son  and  In  ascribing  His  human  actions  to  the  Father,  he 
accordingly,  by  demonstrating  that  it  was  not  the  Father 
but  the  Son  that  was  made  man  for  us,  might  persuade  the 
ignorant  persons  that  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  and  so  by 
degrees  lead  them  to  the  true  godhead  of  the  Son  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father. 

Ch.  6.  ...  If  in  his  writings  he  is  inconsistent,  let  them 
[»'. «.,  the  AriansI  not  draw  him  to  their  side,  for  on  this  assump- 
tion he  is  not  worthy  of  credit.  But  if,  when  he  had  written 
his  letter  to  Anunonius,  and  fallen  undc-r  suspicion,  he  made 
his  defence,  bettering  what  he  had  said  previously,  defending 
himself,  but  not  changing,  it  must  be  cvndcnt  that  he  wrote 
what  fell  under  suspicion  by  way  of  "accommodation." 

Ch.  13.  The  following  is  the  occasion  of  his  writing  the 
other  letters.  When  Bishop  Dionysius  had  heard  of  the 
affairs  in  Pcntapolis  and  had  written  in  zeal  for  religion,  as 
I  have  said,  his  letter  to  Euphranor  and  Animonius  against 
the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  some  of  the  brethren  belonging  to 
the  Church,  who  held  a  right  opinion,  but  did  not  ask  liim  so 
as  to  learn  from  himself  what  he  had  written,  went  up  to 
Rome  and  spake  against  him  in  the  presence  of  his  namesake, 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome.  And  the  latter,  upon  hearing 
it,  wrote  simultaneously  against  the  adherents  of  Sabellius 
and  against  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  for  uttering 
which  Arius  was  cast  out  uf  the  Church;  and  he  called  it  an 
equal  and  opposite  impiety  to  hold  with  Sabellius  or  with 
those  who  say  that  the  Word  of  God  is  a  creature,  framed 
and  originated.  And  he  wrote  also  to  Dionysius  \i.  e.,  of 
Alexandria]  to  inform  him  of  what  they  had  said  about  him. 
And  the  latter  straightway  wrote  back  and  inscribed  a  bodE,^ 
entitled  A  Refutation  and  a  Defence.  W^ 

Ch.  14.  ...  In  answer  to  these  charges  he  writes,  after 
certain  prefatory  matter  in  the  first  book  of  the  work  entitled 
A  Refutation  and  a  Defence,  in  the  following  terms: 
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Ch.  15.  "For  never  was  there  a  time  when  God  was  not  a 
Father."  And  this  he  acknowledges  in  what  follows,  "that 
Christ  is  forever,  bdng  Word  and  Wisdom  and  Power.  For 
it  15  not  to  be  supposed  that  God,  having  at  first  no  is.sue, 
afterward  begat  a  Son.  But  the  Son  has  his  being  not  of 
Minuelf,  but  of  the  Father." 

(c)  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec.,  XW,  37.  29,  30.    (MSG,  25  :  705.) 

The  deposition  01  Paul  of  Ssmosnts.  / 

The  controvcr»y\oncerniiig  I'aul's  doctrinal  vicw,'s  \i  suifidently 
set  forth  in  the  extract  from  Kuscbitu  given  below,  faul  wot  bishop 
^  of  Antiocb  from  about  v6o  to  168.  His  works  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  (  The  importance  of  Paul  'a  that  in 
fail  teaching  is  la  Ik  found  an  ottcmpt  to  combine  the  Loko>  theotoKy 
of  Origen  with  Dynamistic  Monarchianism,  with  results  that  appeared 
later  in  Arianism,  on  the  one  hacitl,  atid  Nesloriaoism,  it  b  thought, 
on  the  other. ) 

Ch.  37.  After  Sixtus  had  preuded  over  the  church  of 
Rome  eleven  years,  Dionysius,  namesake  of  him  of  .\lexan- 
dtia,  succeeded  him.  About  that  time  Dcmetrianus  died  in 
Antioch,  and  Paul  of  Samosata  received  that  episcopate. 
As  he  held  low  and  degraded  view*  of  Christ,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  namely,  that  in  his  nature  He  was 
a  common  man,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  entreated  to 
LCOme  to  the  sj'nod.  But  being  unable  to  come  on  account  of 
Fage  and  physical  weakness,  he  gave  his  opinion  on  tlic  subject 
under  consideration  by  a  letter.  But  the  other  pastors  of  the 
churches  assembled  from  all  directions,  as  against  a  despoiler 
of  the  flock  of  Christ,  all  making  ha.itc  to  reach  Antioch. 

Ch.  29.  During  his  [Aurelian's,  370-375]  reign  a  final  synod 
composed  of  a  great  many  bishops  was  held,  and  the  leader 
of  heresy  in  Antioch  was  detected  and  liis  false  doctri'ne 
clearly  shown  before  all,  and  he  was  excommunicated  from 
the  Catholic  Church  tmder  heaven.  Malchion  especially 
drew  him  out  from  hb  hiding-place  and  refuted  him.  He  was 
&  man  learned  also  in  other  matters,  and  principal  of  the 
^Kf>hist  school  of  Grecian  learning  in  AntiiKh;  yet  on  account 
of  the  superior  nobility  of  his  faith  in  Christ  he  had  been  made 
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a  presbyter  of  that  parish  [i.  e.,  diocese].  This  man,  ha\'ing 
cotKlucted  a  discussion  with  him,  which  was  taken  down 
by  stenographers,  and  which  we  know  is  still  extant,  was 
alone  able  to  detect  the  man  who  dissembled  and  deceived 
others. 

Cb.  30.  The  pastors  who  had  assembled  about  this  matter 
prepared  by  common  consent  an  epistle  addressed  to  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Majdmus  of  Alexandria,  and  sent 
it  to  all  the  provinces.  .  .  . 

After  other  things  they  describe  as  follows  the  manner  of 
life  which  he  led:  "Whereas  he  has  departed  from  the  rule 
{i.  c,  of  faith],  and  has  turned  aside  after  base  and  spurious 
teachings,  it  is  not  necessary — since  he  is  without — that  we 
should  pass  Judgment  upon  his  practices:  as  for  instance 
...  in  that  he  is  haughty  and  is  puffed  up,  and  assumes 
worldly  dignities,  preferring  to  be  called  duccnarius  rather 
than  bishop;  and  struts  in  the  market-pLices,  reading  tetters 
and  redting  them  as  he  walks  in  public,  attended  by  a  body- 
guard, with  a  multitude  preceding  and  following  him,  so  that 
the  faith  is  envned  and  hated  on  account  of  his  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  heart,  ...  or  that  he  violently  and  coarsely 
assails  in  public  the  axpounders  of  the  Word  that  have 
departed  this  life,  and  magnifies  himself,  not  as  bishop,  but 
as  a  sophist  and  juggler,  and  stops  the  psalms  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  being  novelties  and  tlie  productions  of  mod- 
ern men,  and  trains  women  to  sing  psalms  to  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  on  the  great  day  of  the  passover.  .  .  . 
He  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  Son  of  God  came 
down  from  heaven.  (And  this  is  no  mere  assertion,  but  is 
abundantly  proved  from  the  records  which  wc  have  sent  you; 
and  not  least  where  he  says,  'Jesus  Christ  is  from  below'.) 
.  .  .  And  there  are  the  women,  the  '  sttbiniroduda,'  as  the 
people  of  Antioch  call  them,  belonging  to  Kim  and  to  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  with  him.  Although  he  knows  and 
has  convicted  these  men,  yet  he  connives  at  thb  and  their 
incurable  sins,  in  order  that  they  may  be  bound  to  him,  and 
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through  fear  for  themselves  may  not  dare  to  accuse  him  for 
his  wicked  words  and  deeds.    .  .  ." 

As  Paul  had  fallen  from  the  episcopate,  as  well  as  from  the 
orthodox  faith,  Domnus,  as  has  been  said,  succeeded  tu  the 
service  of  the  church  at  Antioch  (i.  e.,  became  bishop].  But 
as  Paul  refused  to  surrender  the  church  building,  the  Empt-ror 
Aurdian  was  petitioned;  and  he  decided  ttic  matter  moat 
equitably,  ordering  the  building  to  be  given  to  those  to  whom 
the  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  of  Rome  idiould  adjudge 
iL  Thus  this  man  was  driven  out  of  the  Church,  with  ex- 
treme di^ace,  by  the  worldly  power. 

Such  was  Aurctiao's  attitude  toward  us  at  that  time;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  he  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  us,  and 
was  moved  by  curtain  advisers  to  institute  a  persecution 
against  us.  And  there  was  great  talk  about  it  everywhere. 
But  as  he  was  about  to  do  it,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
very  act  of  signing  the  decrees  against  us,  the  divine  judg- 
ment came  upon  him  and  restrained  lum  at  the  verj-  verge 
of  his  undertaking. 

{df  Malchion  of  Antioch,  Duputaiian  with  Paul.  ][MSG, 
10 :  347-360.) 

The  doctrine  of  Pnul  of  Samossta. 

The  foHoning  Trsgnicnls  arc  from  the  disputailon  of  Mslchion 
with  P&ul  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  16S  [see  utract  from  Euaebius, 
Bitl.  Be.,  VII,  37,  10,  301  Mc  above  (<)],  which  M&lchion  U  Siiid  to 
bave  revised  and  published.  The  passages  may  be  found  also  in 
Routb,  Rdiquia  Sacra,  second  ed..  Ill,  300  Jf.  Fragments  I-III  are 
from  (be  vrork  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  Contra  Monapkytilat;  frag* 
menl  IV  is  from  the  work  of  Leonlius  of  Byxantium,  Advfrtus  Neslo- 
Horws  d  BitychiaHOj, 


the 


I.  The  Logos  became  um'ted  with  Him  who  was  bom  of 
David,  who  ts  Jesus,  who  was  begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  Him  the  Virgin  bore  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  God  gen- 
erated that  Logos  without  the  Vir^  or  any  one  else  than 
God,  and  thus  the  Logos  exists. 

U.    The  Logos  was  greater  than  Christ.     Christ  became 
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greater  through  Wisdom,  that  we  might  not  overthrow  thi^| 
dignity  of  Wiadom.    \  ^M 

in.  In  order  that  the  Anwnted,  who  was  from  David" 
might  not  be  a  stranger  to  Wisdom,  and  that  Wisdom  might 
not  dwell  so  largely  in  another.  For  it  was  m  the  prophets, 
and  more  in  Mascs,  and  in  many  the  Lord  was,  but  more 
also  in  Christ  as  in  a  temple.  For  Jesus  Christ  was  one  and 
the  Logos  was  another.  ^M 

IV.    He  who  appeared  was  not  Wisdom,  for  He  could  not^ 
be  found  in  an  outward  form,  neither  in  the  appearance 
a  man;    for  He  is  greater  than  all  things  viable. 

(e)  Paul  of  Samosata,  Orationa  ad  Sabinum,  Routb,  ap. 

m,  329. 

The  doctrine  of  Paul. 

Paul'a  work  adrlcesseil  to  Sabinus  hu  perished  with  the  czceptL 
of  a  few  fragments.     Sec  Routh,  op.  cil. 

L    Thou  shouldest  not  wonder  that  the  Saviour  had  omp 
will  with  God;  for  just  as  nature  shows  us  a  substance  be- 
(XHning  one  and  the  same  out  of  many  things,  so  the  natural 
of  love  makes  one  and  the  same  will  out  of  many  through  a 
manifest  preference. 

n.  He  who  was  bom  holy  and  righteous,  having  by  Hlflj 
struggle  and  sufferings  overcome  the  sin  of  our  progenitors, 
and  having  succeeded  in  all  things,  was  united  in  character 
to  God,  since  He  had  preserved  one  and  the  same  effort  and 
aim  as  He  for  the  promotion  of  things  that  are  good;  and 
since  He  has  preserved  this  inviolate,  His  name  is  called  that 
above  every  name,  the  prize  of  love  having  been  freely, 
bestowed  upon  Him. 


(/)  Epiphanius,  Panarion,  Hair.  LXV.    {MSG,  42  :  12.) 


The  doctrioe  of  Pnul  of  Sunouta. 

Fpiphanius  was  bishop  of  Salarais.  J67-403.  His  works  are  chiefly 
pi>l«mi<.-ul  und  dtvoted  to  the  refutation  of  all  hen-sie*,  of  which  he 
gives  accounts  at  some  length.    He  is  a  valuable,  though  not  always 
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reliable,  source  (or  many  othcnrisc  unknown  heresies.  In  the  present 
cue  we  have  iiassages  (rum  Puul'i  own  wdlings  that  confinn  and 
BUpplcmcnt  the  Etatctncnts  o(  the  hctcscoloitisi. 

He  [Paul  of  Samosata)  says  that  God  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  one  God,  that  in  God  is  ahvays 
Bis  Word  and  His  Spirit,  as  in  a  man's  heart  is  his  own  rea- 
son; that  the  Son  of  God  docs  not  cxUt  in  a  hypostask,  but 
in  God  himself.  .  .  .  That  the  Logos  came  and  dwelt  in  Jesus, 
who  was  a  man.  And  thus  he  says  God  ts  one,  neither  is  the 
Father  the  Fatlicr,  nor  the  Son  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  rather  the  one  God  is  Father  and  in  Him 
is  his  Son,  as  the  reason  is  in  a  man.  .  .  .  But  he  did  not 
say  with  Noctus  that  the  Father  suffered,  but  only,  said  he, 
the  Logos  came  and  energized  and  went  back  to  the  Father. 

(^)  Methodius  of  Olympus,  Symposium,  III,  4,  8.    (MSG, 

18 :  6s.  73) 

VThc  theology  o(  Origen  was  not  suffered  to  go  without  being  chal- 
lenged by  thoie  who  could  not  accept  aorae  of  his  extreme  statements. 
Among  those  oppoKd  to  him  were  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexan<ltla,  uiitl 
Methodius,  bishop  of  Olympus.  Both  were  strongly  influenced  by 
Origeo,  but  tbc  denial  of  a  bodily  resurrection  and  the  eternity  of 
the  creation  vrcrc  too  ofTensive.  The  more  important  of  the  tvto  is 
Methodius,  who  combined  a  strong  antE-Ongenistic  position  on  thcac 
two  points  with  that  "recapitulation"  theory  of  redemption  which 
has  been  caUsd  the  Asia  Minor  type  of  theology  and  is  represented 
■In  by  Irencui;  see  above.  S  17.)  He  has  been  called  the  author  of 
the  "tht«Iogy  of  the  future,"  wifh  reference  to  his  relation  to  .Alha- 
naslm,  in  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  doctrine  of  redemption 
which  5U|>erHeiled  that  of  the  old  .Mexandriun  school,  and  became  es- 
tablished in  the  East  under  the  lead  of  Athnnosius  and  the  Nicene 
divines  ecnerally. 

Methodius  was  bishop  of  Olympus,  in  Lyda.  The  statements  that 
he  also  held  other  sees  are  unreliable.  He  died  in  311  as  a  martyr. 
Nothing  else  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  his  life.  Of  his  numerous 
and  well-written  works,  only  one,  JAe  Bantjuel.  or  Symposium,  has 
been  preserved  entire.  His  work  On  the  Returrtdion  is  most  strongly 
Opposed  10  Origen  and  his  denial  of  the  bodily  resurrection. 

Ch.  4.  For  let  us  consider  how  rightly  he  [Paul]  compared 
Adam  to  Christ,  not  only  considering  him  to  be  the  type  and 
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image,  but  also  that  Christ  Himself  became  the  vcr>'  sama^l 
thing,  because  the  Eternal  Word  fell  upon  Him.  For  it  was  ^M 
fitting  that  the  first-born  of  God,  the  first  shoot,  the  Ooly  ^| 
begotten,  even  the  Wisdom  [of  God],  should  be  joined  to  the  ^| 
first-formed  man,  and  first  and  first-bom  of  men,  and  should  H 
become  incarnate.  And  this  was  Christ,  a  man  filled  with  " 
the  pure  and  perfect  Godhead,  and  God  received  into  man.  j 
For  it  was  most  suitable  that  the  oldest  of  the  /Eons  and  the  H 
first  of  the  archangels,  when  about  to  hold  communion  with 
men,  should  dwell  in  the  oldest  and  first  of  men,  even  Adam. 
And  thus,  reno\'ating  those  things  which  were  from  the 
beginning,  and  forming  them  again  o(  the  Virgin  by  the  Spirit, 
He  frames  the  same  just  as  at  the  beginning. 

Ch.  8.    The  Church  could  not  conceive  believers  and  give  J 
them  new  birth  by  the  lavcr  of  regeneration  imlcss  Christ, 
emptying  Himself  for  their  sakes,  that  He  might  be  contained 
by  them,  as  I  said,  through  the  recapitulation  of  His  passion, 
should  die  again,  coming  down  from  heaven,  and,  being  "joined 
to  His  wife,"  the  Church,  should  provide  that  a  certain 
power  be  taken  from  His  side,  so  that  all  who  are  built  up  in  , 
Him  should  grow  up,  even  those  who  are  bom  again  by  the  | 
laver,  receiving  of  His  bones  and  of  His  flesh;  that  b,  of  His 
holiness  and  of  His  glory.     For  he  who  says  that  the  bones 
and  flesh  of  Wisdom  are  understanding  and  virtue,  says  most 
rightly;    and  that  the  side  [rib]  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the] 
Paraclete,  of  whom  the  illuminated  [t.  e.,  baptized],  receiving,] 
are  fitly  bom  again  to  incoirupUon. 

(A)  Methodius  of  Olympus,  De  Resurrect.,  I,  13.     (MSG,| 
18  :  384.) 

De  Rcsur.,  1, 13.'   If  any  one  were  to  think  that  the  eartUyl 
image  is  Uie  flesh  itself,  but  the  heavenly  image  is  some  other  [ 
spiritual  body  besides  the  flesh,  let  him  first  consider  that! 
Christ,  the  heavenly  man,  when  He  appeared,  bore  the  same 
form  of  limbs  and  the  same  image  of  flesh  as  ours,  through 

■On  the  whole  imaBav:,  </■  I  Cor.  ij  :  41/.  I 
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,  He,  who  was  not  man,  became  man,  that,  "as  in 
le,  cvva  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  For 
if  it  was  not  that  he  might  set  the  flesh  free  and  raise  it  up 
thai  He  bore  flesh,  why  did  He  bear  flesh  superfluously,  as 
lie  puiposed  ndther  to  save  it  nor  to  raise  it  up?  But  the 
Sod  of  God  does  nothing  superfluous.  He  did  not  take,  then, 
the  fonn  of  a  servant  uselessly,  but  to  raise  it  up  and  save  It. 
For  He  was  truly  made  man,  and  died,  and  not  in  appearance, 
but  that  He  might  truly  be  shown  to  be  the  first  begotten 
from  tlie  dead,  changing  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly,  and 
the  mortal  into  the  immortaL 

§  49I  Toe  Developuent  of  xbe  Cvltus  ) 

(The  Church's  cultus  and  sacramental  system  devdopcd 

"pidly  in  the  third  century.    The  beginnings  of  the  adminis- 

"stioo  of  the  sacraments  according  to  prescribed  forms  arc 

^  be  traced  to  the  Didache  and  Justin  NfartjT  (see  above, 

"  'J.  14)-     At  the  beginning  of  the  third  ccnturj-  baptism 

***  already  accompanied  by  a  scries  of  subsidiary  rites,  and 

^  tticharist  was  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  the  benefit  of  which 

■^fcht  be  directed  toward  specific  ends.    The  further  devel- 

1**Knt  w«s  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  cucharist,  which  cf- 

''^^t^d  io  turn  the  conception  of  the  hierarchy  (see  beknr, 

•  So).  Baptism  was  regarded  as  conferring  complete  remission 
"  I^re\-jous  sins;  subscfjucnt  sins  were  atoned  for  in  the  peni- 
•ttjtjal  discipline  (see  above,  §  41).  As  for  the  cucharist,  the 
'^^Sception  of  the  sacrifice  which  appears  in  the  Didache,  an 
'^^riag  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  gradually  gives  place  to 

*  Sacrifice  which  in  some  way  partakes  of  the  nature  of 

^-*^ri$t's  sacrificial  death  upon  the  cross.    At  the  same  time, 

'^^  dements  are  more  and  more  completely  identified  with  the 

"•^y  and  Mood  of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  the  presence  of 

^^hrist  is  ooDcdved  under  quasi-physical  categories.    As  rep- 

*^entativcs  of  the  lines  of  devetoproent,  TertuUiao,  at  the 

of  the  century,  and  Cyprian,  at  the  middle,  may 
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be  taken.    That  a  similar  development  took  place  in  tkc  Easd 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  references  to  the  same  in  the| 
writings  of  Origcn  and  others,  but  also  from  the  appearance  in 
the  next  century  of  elaborate  services,  or  liturgies,  as  well  aA 
the  doctrinal  statements  of  writers  generally. 

(a)  Tertullian,  De  Corona,  3.    (MSL,  3  :  98.) 
The  ceremonies  connected  with  baptism. 

And  how  long  shall  we  draw  the  saw  to  and  fro  through 
this  line  when  we  have  an  ancient  practice  which  by  anticipa- 
tion has  settled  the  state  of  the  question?  If  no  passage  of 
Scripture  has  prescribed  it,  assuredly  custom,  which  without 
doubt  flowed  from  tradition,  has  confirmed  it.  For  how  can 
anything  come  into  use  if  it  has  not  first  been  handed  down? 
Even  in  pleading  tradition  written  authority,  you  say,  must 
be  demanded.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether  tradition, 
unless  it  be  written,  should  not  be  admittt-d.  Certainly  we 
shall  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  if  no  cases  of 
other  practices  which,  without  any  written  instnmient,  we 
maintain  on  the  ground  of  tradition  alone,  and  the  counte- 
nance thereafter  of  custom,  affords  us  any  precedent.  To 
deal  witli  this  matter  briefly,  I  shall  begin  with  baptism. 
When  we  are  going  to  enter  the  water,  but  a  little  before, 
in  the  church  and  under  the  hand  of  the  president,  we  sol- 
emnly profess  that  we  renounce  the  dc\nl,  and  his  pomp,  and 
bis  angels.  Hereupon  we  are  thrice  immersed,  making  a 
somewhat  ampler  pledge  than  the  Lord  has  appointed  in 
the  Gospel.  Tlien,  when  wc  are  taken  up  (as  new-born  chil- 
dren), we  taste  first  of  all  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey;  and 
from  that  day  we  refrain  from  the  daily  bath  for  a  whole 
week.  We  take  also  in  congregations,  before  daybreak,  and 
from  the  hands  of  none  but  the  presidents,  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist,  which  the  Lord  both  commanded  to  be  eaten 
at  meal-times,  and  by  all.  On  the  anniversary  day  we  make 
offerings  for  the  dead  as  birthday  honors.  We  con^der  fast- 
ing on  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  unlawful,  as  also  to  worship 
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kneeling.  We  rejoice  in  the  same  privilege  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost.  We  feel  pained  should  any  wine  or  bread,  even 
though  our  own,  be  cast  upon  the  ground.  At  every  forward 
step  and  movement,  at  every  going  in  and  going  out.  when 
we  put  on  our  shoes,  at  the  hath,  at  tabic,  on  lighting  the 
lamps,  on  couch,  on  seat,  in  all  the  ordinary  actions  of  daily 
life,  we  trace  upon  the  forehead  the  sign  [(.  e.,  of  the  cross). 

(A)  TertuUian,  De  Bapiismo,  5-8.    (MSL,  1  :  1314.) 

The  whole  passage  should  be  read  as  showing  dearly  thatfTei- 
tdlUn   recognized   the  similafily    belween    Christian    baplitini   vnd 
hcftthcD  purifying  washings,  but  referred  the  effects  of  the  hcstheQj 
riles  to  evil  powers,  quite  in  harmoDy  with  the  Christian  admissioal 
o(  the  reality  of  hcatlien  divinities  as  evil  nowers  and  hcathcD  cxor- 
citins  as  wrought  by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits. ) 

Ch.  5.  ...  Thus  man  will  be  restored  by  God  to  His 
Ukencss,  for  he  formerly  had  been  after  the  image  of  God; 
the  image  is  counted  being  in  His  form  [in  ejigte],  the  likeness 
En  Hfa  eternity  [in  atemilale].  For  he  receives  that  Spirit  of 
God  which  he  had  then  received  from  His  aSlatus,  but  after- 
ward lost  through  sin. 

Ch.  6.  Not  that  in  the  waters  we  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  in  the  water,  under  (the  witness  of  angels)  we  are  cleansed 
and  prepared  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  ...  | 

Ch.  7.  After  this,  when  we  have  issued  from  the  font,  we 
are  thoroughly  anointed  with  a  blessed  unction  according  to 
the  andent  disdpUne,  wherein  on  entering  the  priesthood 
men  were  accustomed  to  be  anointed  with  oil  from  a  horn, 
wherefore  Aaron  was  anointed  by  Moses,  .  .  .  Thus,  too, 
in  our  case  the  imction  runs  carnally,  but  profits  spiritually; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  act  of  baptism  itself  is  caxnal,  in  that 
we  are  plunged  in  the  water,  but  the  effect  spiritual,  in  that 
wc  are  freed  from  sins. 

Cb.  S.  Iq  the  next  place,  the  hand  is  laid  upon  us,  invoking 
tad  inviting  the  Holy  Spirit  through  benediction.  .  .  .  But 
this,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  derived  from  the  old  sacramental 
rite  in  which  Jacob  blessed  his  grandsons  bom  of  Joseph^ 
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Ephraim,  and  Manasscsi  with  his  bands  laid  on  them  andl 
interchanged,  and  indeed  so  transversely  slanted  the  one  oven 
the  other  that,  hy  delineating  Christ,  they  even  portended  the] 
future  benediction  in  Christ.    \Cf.  Gen.  48  :  13/-] 

W^Cj-prian,]  Up.  ad  CacUtum,  Ep.  63,  13-17.     (MS 
4  ■•  39S) 

The  eucharist. 

Tbasciua  Ciccilius  Cypriamis,  bishop  ol.Csrthap,  was  born  about 
300,  and  became  bisho[)  in  34S  Dr  149.  VHis  doctrinal  position  is  a 
(Jcvclopmctil  of  ihnl  of  TcriuUijin,  beside  whom  he  may  be  placed 
as  one  of  the  foutiders  of  the  charadcriatic  theology  of  North  Africa. 
His  discussion  of  the  place  and  authority  of  the  bishop  in  the  ecclesi. 
tical  system  wns  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  development  oi: 
the  theory  o(  the  hierarchy,  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
hi»  particular  theory  of  tha  relation  of  the  bishops  to  each  other  ever 
was  realized  in  the  ChurchJ  For  his  course  during  the  Decian  persc- 
cutioQ  Me  IS  45,  46.  He  died  about  ijS,  in  the  peisccution  under 
Valerian.  . 

In  the  epistle  from  which  the  following  extract  is  (akenlCyprian 
wntcs  to  CiccUius  to  pobt  out  Uiat  it  is  wrong  to  use  merely  water  in 
the  euchsrJBt,  and  that  wine  mixed  with  water  should  be  used,  for  in 
all  respects  we  do  exactly  what  Christ  did  at  the  Last  Supper  when  he 
instituted  the  eucbartst.  In  the  cuurae  of  the  letter,  which  is  of  some 
length,  Cyprian  takes  occasion  to  set  forth  his  conception  of  the. 
cucharistic  sacrifice,  which  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  TettulU. 
The  date  of  the  letter  is  about  953.^ 

Ch.  13. 1  Because  Christ  bore  us  all,  in  that  He  also  bore^ 
our  ^ns,  we  see  that  in  the  water  is  understood  the  people, 
but  in  the  wine  is  showed  the  blood  o(  Christ  But  when 
in  the  cup  the  water  b  mingled  with  the  wine  the  people  is 
made  one  with  Christ,  and  the  assembly  of  believers  is  associ- 
ated and  conjoined  with  Him  on  whom  it  believes;  which 
association  and  conjimctJon  of  water  and  wine  is  so  mingled 
in  the  Lord's  cup  that  tliat  mixture  cannot  be  separated 
any  more.  jJVhence,  moreover,  nothing  can  separate  the 
Church— that  is,  the  people  established  in  the  Church, 
faithfully  and  firmly  continuing  in  that  in  which  they  have 
believed — from  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their 
undivided  love  from  alwa^'s  abiding  and  adhering.    Thus, 
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therefore,  in  consecrating  Uic  cup  water  alone  should  not 
be  offered  to  the  Lord,  even  as  wine  done  should  not  be 
offered.  For  if  wine  only  is  offered,  the  blood  of  Christ 
be^ns  to  be  without  us.'  But  if  the  water  alone  be  offered, 
the  people  begin  to  be  without  Christ,  but  when  both  are 
mingled  and  are  joined  to  each  other  by  an  intermixed  union, 
then  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  sacrament  is  completed. 
Thus  tlie  cup  of  the  Lord  is  not,  indeed,  water  alone,  nor 
wine  alone,  nor  unless  each  be  mingled  with  the  other;  just 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  flour 
aluQc  or  water  alone,  nor  unless  both  should  be  united  and 
jwned  together  and  compacted  into  the  mass  of  one  bread: 
in  which  sacrament  our  people  are  shown  to  be  one;  so  that 
in  like  manner  as  many  grains  arc  collected  and  ground 
01x1  mixed  together  into  one  mass  and  made  one  bread, 
so  in  Christ,  who  is  the  heavenly  bread,  we  may  know  that 
there  is  one  body  witli  which  our  niunber  is  joined  and 
united. 

Ch.  14.  There  is,  then,  no  reason,  dearest  brother,  for  any 
one  to  think  that  the  custom  of  certain  persons  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, who  in  times  past  have  thought  that  water  alone 
should  be  offered  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord.  For  we  must  inquire 
whom  they  themselves  have  followed.  For  if  in  the  sacrifice 
which  Christ  offered  none  is  to  be  followed  but  Christ,  we 
ought  certainly  to  obey  and  do  what  Christ  did,  and  what  He 
commanded  to  be  done,  since  He  himself  says  in  the  Gospel; 
"  If  yc  do  whatsoe\-er  I  command  you,  henceforth  I  call  you 
not  servants,  but  friends"  (John  15  :  14  /.).  ...  If  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  is  Himself  the  chief  priest  of  God 
the  Father,  and  has  first  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Father,  and  has  commanded  this  to  be  done  in  commemoration 
of  Himself,  certainly  that  priest  truly  acts  In  the  place  of 
Christ  who  imitates  what  Christ  did;  and  he  then  offers  a 
true  and  full  sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  God  to  God  the  Father 


'  5iM£iiu  Chiiti  iitcifil  tut  lint  wbii.     Pucbauus  Radberliut  quotes  thii, 
Dt  tMpvr*  a  MMiHtiK  Domim,  di.  II.  MSL,  no  :  tjo8. 
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when  he  proceeds  to  offer  it  according  to  what  he  sees  Christ 
himself  to  have  offered. 

Ch.  15.    But  the  discipline  of  aJI  religion  and  truth  is  over 
turned  unless  what   is  spiritually  prescribed    be  faithfullj 
observed;  unless,  indeed,  any  one  should  fear  in  the  morning 
sacrifices  lest  the  taste  of  wine  should  be  redolent  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.'    Therefore,  thus  the  brotherhood  is  beginning  to 
be  kepi  back  from  the  passion  of  Christ  in  persecutions  b]|^| 
learning  in  the  ofTcrings  to  be  disturbed  concerning  His  blood 
and  His  blood-shedding,  .  .  .  But  how  can  we  shed  our  bloody 
for  Christ  who  blush  to  drink  the  blood  of  Christ?  ^M 

Ch.  16.  Does  any  one  perchance  flatter  himself  with  this 
reflection — that,  although  in  the  morning  water  alone  is  seen 
to  be  offered,  yet  when  we  come  to  supper  we  offer  the  min- 
gled cup?  But  when  we  sup,  wc  cannot  call  the  people  to- 
gether for  our  banquet  that  we  may  celebrate  the  truth  of 
the  sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  brotherhood. 
But  still  it  was  not  in  the  morning,  but  after  supper  tliat  the 
Lord  offered  the  mingled  cup.  Ought  we,  then,  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  cup  after  supper,  that  so  by  continual  repetition 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  wc  may  offer  the  mingled  cup?  It  was 
necessary  that  Christ  should  offer  about  the  evening  of  the 
day,  that  the  very  hour  of  sacrifice  might  show  the  setting 
and  the  evening  of  the  world  as  it  is  written  in  Exodus: 
"And  all  the  people  of  the  s)'n&gogue  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shaQ  kill  it  in  the  evening."  *  And  again  in  the  Psalms: 
"Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice."* 
But  we  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Ch.  17.  And  because  we  make  mention  of  His  pasaon  In 
all  sacrifices  (for  the  Lord's  passion  is  the  sacrifice  which  we 
offer),  we  ought  to  do  nothing  ebc  than  what  He  did.  For 
the  Scripture  says;  "For  as  often  as  ye  cat  this  bread  and 

'  Rdeteace  to  the  possabilliy  of  detecting  Cbristiuis  ia  times  of  peneco* 
tion  by  the  odor  of  wine  which  they  hsd  received  in  the  cuchnriil  only  in  the 
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drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He 
come."  •  As  often,  therefore,  ss  we  offer  the  cup  in  commcm- 
oratioQ  of  the  Lord  and  His  passion,  let  us  do  what  it  is 
linown  the  Lord  did. 


I  50.  f  The  Episcopate  in  the  Chusch  ] 

\  The  greatest  name  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
hierarchical  conception  of  the  Church  in  the  third  century 
is  without  question  Cyprian  {see  §  49).  He  de\'cIoped  the 
conception  of  tlie  episcopate  beyond  the  point  it  had  reached 
in  the  hands  of  TertuUian,  to  whom  the  institution  was 
important  primarily  a*  a  guardian  of  the  deposit  of  faith  and 
a  pledge  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church.  In  the  hands  of 
Cyprian  the  episcopate  became  the  essential  foundation  of 
the  Church.  According  to  his  theory  of  the  office,  every 
bishop  was  the  peer  of  everj*  other  bishop  and  had  the  same 
duties  to  his  diocese  and  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  as  every 
other  bishop.  No  bishop  had  any  more  than  a  moral  au- 
thority over  any  other.  Only  the  whole  body  of  bishops,  or 
the  coundl,  could  bring  an)'thing  more  than  moral  authority 
to  bear  upon  an  offending  prelate.  The  constitution  of  the 
council  was  not  as  yet  defined.  In  several  points  the  eccle- 
siastical theories  of  Cyprian  were  not  followed  by  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  notably  his  opinion  regarding  heretical  baptism 
(sec  §  47),  but  his  main  contention  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  episcopate  for  the  very  exlitence  (esse),  and  not  the  mere 
wdfarc  {bene  esse),  of  the  Church  was  universally  accepted. 
His  theory  of  the  equality  of  all  bishops  was  a  survival  of 
an  earlier  period,  and  represented  little  more  than  his  per- 
sonal ideal.  The  following  sections  should  also  be  consulted 
in  this  connection. 

Ad<fitlonal  source  mstcrial:  Cyprian  deals  vith  the  hierarchical 
COBititution  in  abnast  ever)-  cpiiitle;  Me,  however,  especially  the  ttH- 
towing:    26:1  \ii-  '1,  S'  ;  '4  ISi  :  1*1.  S4  ■  S  IS9  :  Sl.  64  :  j  [3  ;  3], 

'I  Cof.  ]i:>6. 
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7»  :  31  l73  :  "I.  74  :  i6  [7S  :  i6]  (important  for  the  twimony  of  Fir-' 
milian  lut  lo  tbe  hicriirchical  tdros  in  the  East).    Serapion'i  Praytr 
Book,  Irani,  by  J.  Wordsworth,  1899. 

(a)  Cyprian,  Epistuta  68,  8  [  =  661-    (MSL,  4  :  418.) 

Although  a  rebellious  and  arrogant  multiludc  of  those  who 
will  not  obey  depart,  yet  the  Church  docs  not  depart  from 
Christ;  and  they  are  the  Church  who  are  a  jieople  united  to 
the  priest,  and  the  flock  which  adheres  to  its  pastor.  Whence 
you  ought  to  know  that  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church  and  the 
Church  in  the  bishop;  and  that  if  any  one  be  not  with  the  1 
bi&hop,  he  is  not  in  the  Church,  and  that  those  flatter  them-^^ 
sdvas  in  vain  who  creep  in,  not  having  jwacc  with  God's  ^^ 
priests,  and  think  that  they  communicate  secretly  with  some;^j 
while  the  Church,  which  is  Catholic  and  one,  is  not  cut  nor^| 
di\'ided,  but  is  indeed  connected  and  bound  together  by  the  ^^ 
cement  of  the  priests  who  cohere  with  one  another. 

(6)  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  356.    (MSL,  3  :  1092.) 

(The  council  o(  Catthage,  in  3  $6.  wa»  held,  under  the  presidency  of] 
Cyprian,  to  act  on  ihc  question  of  baptum  by  hcrulka.l    See  {  sa. ' 
Eighty-seven  bishops  were  present,  f  The  fiili  report  of  proceedings  is 
to  b)>-[oun(l  in  the  work*  of  Cyprian. \  See  ANF,  V,  565,  and  Hc(c!c, 
5  6.  (The  theory  of  Cyprian    which   is  here  cxprewtd  k  that    all 
bisbopa  are  equal  and  independent,  aa  opposed  lo  the  Roman  posi- 
tion taken  by  Stephen,  and  that  tbe  individual  bishop  is  responsible  | 
only  to  God.  A 

Cyprian  said:  ...  It  remains  that  upon  this  matter  each] 
of  us  should  bring  forward  what  he  thinks,  judging  no  man, 
nor  rejecting  from  the  right  of  communion,  if  he  sUiould  think 
differently.    For  neither  does  any  one  of  us  set  himself  upd 
as  a  bishop  of  bishops,  nor  by  tyrannical  terrors  docs  any  onej 
compel  his  colleagues  to  the  necessity  of  obedience;    since  < 
every  bishop,  according  to  the  allowance  of  his  liberty  and 
power,  has  his  own  proper  right  of  judgment,  and  can  no 
more  be  judged  by  another  than  he  himself  can  judge  another. 
But  let  us  all  wait  for  the  judgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  J 
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who  alone  has  the  power  of  advancing  us  in  the  government 
of  His  Church,  and  of  judging  us  in  our  conduct  here. 

(c)  Cj-prian,  Bpistuta  67  : 5.    (MSL,  3  :  1064.) 

The  (ollowitiE  epistle  was  wriltcn  to  dcrgy  and  people  In  Spafn, 
i.  t.,  at  Leon,  Asturga.  and  Merida,  in  regard  to  the  ordination  of  two 
bbhopt,  Sabinus  and  Felix,  in  place  of  Hnsilidca  and  Martial,  who 
had  lapsed  in  the  persecution  and  had  been  deprived  of  their  sees. 
The  pa^^ge  illuatrates  the  methodH  of  election  and  ordination  of 
bbb^,  an(|fthe  (ailurc  of  ("yprian,  with  hie  theory  of  the  cpitcopatc, 
to  recognize  in  the  see  of  Rome  any  jurisdiction  over  other  biahops.  ) 
Its  date  appear*  to  be  about  157. 

Vou  must  diligently  observe  and  keep  the  practice  deliv* 
ered  from  divine  tradition  and  apostolic  observance,  which  is 
also  maintained  among  us.  and  throughout  almost  all  the 
provinces:  that  for  the  proper  celebration  of  ordinations  uU 
the  neighboring  bishops  of  the  same  pro\'incc  should  assemble 
with  that  people  for  which  a  prt-late  is  ordained.  And  the 
bishops  should  be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who 
have  most  fully  known  the  life  of  each  one,  and  have  looked 
into  the  doings  of  each  one  as  respects  his  manner  of  life. 
And  this  also,  we  see,  was  done  by  you  in  the  ordination  of  our 
colleague  Sabinus;  so  that,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  broth- 
erhood, and  by  the  sentence  of  the  bishops  who  had  assembled 
in  their  presence,  and  who  Jiad  written  letters  to  you  con- 
cerning him,  the  episcopate  was  conferred  upon  him,  and 
hands  were  imposed  on  him  in  the  place  of  Basilides.  Neither 
can  an  ordination  properly  completed  be  annulled,  so  that 
Basilides,  after  his  crimes  had  been  di.'tcnvered  and  his  con- 
science made  bare,  even  by  his  own  confession,  might  go  to 
Rome  and  deceive  Stephen,  our  colleague,  who  was  placed 
at  a  distance  and  was  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done,  so  as 
to  bring  it  about  that  he  might  be  replaced  unjustly  in  the 
episcopate  from  which  he  had  been  justly  deposed. 
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5  51.  The  Unity  op  the  Church  and  the  See  of  Roue 

y  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  were  in  sharp  con- 
flict two  distinct  and  opposed  theories  o(  Church  utdty: 
the  theorj'  that  the  unity  was  based  upon  adherence  to  and 
comformity  with  the  see  of  Peter;  and  the  theory  that  the 
episcopate  was  itself  one,  and  that  each  bishop  shared  equally 
in  it.  The  unity  was  either  in  one  see  or  in  the  less  tangible 
vtidty  of  an  order  of  the  hierarchy.  The  former  was  the 
Iheorj-  of  the  Roman  bishops ;  the  latter,  the  theory  of  Cv-priun 
of  Carthage,  and  possibly  of  a  number  of  other  ecclesiastics 
In  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.]  Formerly  polemical  the- 
ology made  the  study  of  this  [loint  difficult,  at  least  with 
anything  like  impartiality.  In  the  passage  given  below  from 
Cyprian's  treatise  On  the  Unity  oj  llie  Caliiolk  Church  the 
text  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Kirch  is  followed  in  the  most  difficult 
and  interpolated  chapter  4.  As  Father  Kirch  gives  the  text 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  of  C>T)rian  as  he  has 
elsewhere  stated  it,  and  that  the  interpolated  text  is  not. 
See,  however,  P.  Battifol,  Primitive  Catholicism,  Lond., 
191 1,  Excursus  E. 

Additional  source  material:  V.  supra.  {  27;  also  Mirbt,  SS  56-69. 
The  Utile  irealise  De  Altaloribus  (MSL.  4  :8i7),  from  which  Mirbt 
fnvrsan  cxtrsci  (n.  71),  tnixhl  he  cited  in  this  connection,  but  its  force 
depcnclti  upon  its  ori^n.  It  h  wholly  uncertain  that  it  was  nrilten 
cither  by  n  bishop  of  Rome  or  in  Italy.  CJ.  Burdeiihewcr.  Kirch  ulw 
gives  the  text  in  part,  n.  1761   tor  other  references,  sec  Kirch. 

(d)  Cyprian,  De  Catholicet  EccUsia  Unitate,  4,  5.  (MSL, 
4,:  S'3-) 

'The  tract  entitled  On  the  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  most 
famoujt  of  t'yprian's  work*.  As  tbc  theory  theri;  developed  it  opposed 
to  that  which  bccjimc  dominant,  nnd  as  Cyprian  was  regarded  as  the 
great  upholder  of  the  Chuich's  constitution,  interpolations  were  early 
made  in  the  text  which  seriously  distort  the  sense)  Tliese  interpolations 
are  to-day  abandoned  by  all  scholars.  The  best  critica]  edition  of  the 
works  of  Cyprinn  is  by  W.  vo»  Hiirtd  in  the  CSEL,  but  critical  texts 
of  the  following  passage  with  references  to  literature  and  indication  of 
■nteqiotaiioiiji  rnuy  be  found  in  Mtrbt  (Prot.),  n.  51,  and  in  Kirch 
(R,  C),  n.  334  (chapter  4  only). 
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Ch.  4.  The  Lord  speaks  to  Peter,  sa>-ing:  "I  say  unto 
thcc,  that  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
I  will  give  thif  the  kc>'s  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in 
heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  also  in  heaven"  (Matt.  16  :  18,  19).  [To  the  same 
He  says  after  His  resurrection;  "Feed  my  sheep"  (John 
21  :  15).  Upon  him  He  builds  His  Church,  and  to  him  He 
commits  His  sheep  to  be  fed,  and  although.  Jnterpoiation.] 
Upon  one  he  build.s  the  Church,  although  also  to  all  the 
Apostles  after  His  resurrection  He  gives  an  equal  power  and 
says,  "As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  I  also  send  you:  receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  shall 
be  retained"  (jolm  20  :  21);  yet,  that  He  might  show  the 
unity,  [He  founded  one  see.  fnterpolation.]  He  arranged  by 
His  authority  the  origin  of  that  unity  as  beginning  from  one. 
Assuredly  the  rt-at  of  the  AjjosUcs  were  also  what  Peter  was, 
with  a  like  partnership  both  of  honor  and  power;  but  the 
beginning  proceeds  from  imity  [and  the  primacy  is  given  to 
Petcf.  Inlerpolaiian],  that  there  might  be  shown  to  be  one 
Church  of  Christ  [and  one  see.  And  they  are  all  shepherds, 
but  the  flock  is  shown  to  be  one  which  is  fed  by  the  Apostles 
with  unanimous  consent.  InltrpoltUion].  Which  one  CbuKh 
the  Holy  Spirit  also  in  the  Song  of  Songs  designates  in  tlie 
person  of  the  Lord  and  says:  "My  dove,  my  spotless  one,  is 
but  one.  She  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother,  chosen  of  her 
that  bare  her"  (Cant.  6:9).  Does  he  who  does  not  hold 
this  unity  of  the  Church  [unity  of  Peter.  Corrupt  reading] 
think  that  he  holds  the  faith?  Does  he  who  strives  against 
and  resists  the  Church  [who  deserts  the  chair  of  Peter.  Inter- 
poiatton]  trust  that  he  is  in  the  Church,  when,  moreover,  the 
btcBSed  Apostle  Paul  teaches  the  same  things  and  sets  forth 
the  sacrament  of  unity,  saying,  "There  is  one  body  and  one 
spirit,  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God"  P  (£ph.  4  :  4.) 
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Ch.  s-  And  this  unity  we  ought  to  hold  firmly  and  assert, 
especially  wc  bishops  who  preside  in  the  Church,  that  we  may 
prove  the  episcopate  itself  to  be  one  and  undivided.  Let 
no  one  deceive  the  brotherhood  by  a  falsehood;  let  no  one 
corrupt  the  truth  by  a  perfidious  prevarication.  The  episco- 
pate is  one,  each  part  of  which  is  held  by  each  one  in  its 
entirety.  The  Church,  also,  is  one  which  is  spread  uhroad 
far  and  wide  into  a  multitude  by  an  increase  of  fruitfulncss. 
As  there  are  many  rays  of  the  sun,  but  one  light,  and  many 
branches  of  a  tree,  but  one  strength  based  upon  its  tcnadous 
root,  and  since  from  one  spring  flow  many  streams,  although 
the  multiplicity  seems  diffused  in  the  liberality  of  an  overflow- 
ing abundance,  yet  the  imity  is  still  preserved  in  its  source. 

(6)  Firmilian  of  CKsarea,  Ep.  ad  CypHanum,  in  Cyprian, 
fi^  74  [  =  75|.    (MSL,  3:1024.) 

The  malter  in  rfJspulc  was  the  rcbaptism  o(  those  heretics  who 
bad  received  baplism  before  ihcy  conformed  lo  ihc  Church.  See  4  $7. 
It  was  the  burning  question  after  the  rise  o(  (he  Novaliiin  KCt.  Ste- 
phen, bi&hop  of  Rome  (^54-157).  had  exconamunicated  a  number  of 
churches  and  bishops,  uaiong  ihcm  probably  Cypnan  hiraaeU.  See 
Ihc  epistle  of  Dionysius  Lo  Siitus  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  Stephen, 
in  Euscbius.  Hhl.  Ec.,  VII.  5.  "He"  (Stephen)  therefore  had 
written  previously  concerning  Hvlenus  and  Firmillanus  and  all  those 
in  Cilicia,  Cappadocin,  GnJatin,  and  the  neighboring  countries,  say- 
ing that  he  would  not  communicalc  with  them  for  this  same  cause: 
namely,  that  they  rcbnptizcd  heretioi.  This  attitude  of  Stephen 
roused  00  little  resentment  in  the  Kfist.  jis  is  shown  by  the  indignant 
tone  of  l-'irmiliau,  who  recogniacs  no  authority  in  Rome.  The  text 
may  be  found  in  Mirbt,  n.  74,  and  in  part  in  Kirch,  n.  i;4.  The 
epistle  of  Firmilian  Is  lo  be  found  among  the  epistles  of  Cyprian,  lo 
whom  it  was  writtec. 

Ch.  3.  Wc  may  in  this  matter  give  thanks  to  Stephen  that 
it  has  now  happened  through  his  unkindncss  [inhumanity] 
that  we  receive  proof  of  your  faiUi  and  wisdom. 

Ch.  3.  But  let  these  things  which  were  done  by  Stephen  be 
passed  by  for  the  present,  lest,  while  wc  remember  his  audac- 
ity and  pride,  wc  bring  a  more  lasting  sadness  on  ourselves 
from  the  things  he  has  wickedly  done. 
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Cb.  6.  That  tbcy  who  are  at  Rome  do  not  obsen'e  those 
things  in  all  cases  which  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
beginning,  and  vainly  pretend  the  authority  of  the  AposUes, 
any  one  may  know;  also,  from  the  fact  that  concerning  the 
celebration  of  the  day  of  Easter,  and  concerning  manj'  other 
sacraments  of  divine  matters,  one  may  see  that  there  arc  some 
diversities  among  them,  and  that  all  things  are  not  obscr\-ed 
there  alike  which  are  observed  at  Jerusalem;  just  as  in  very 
many  other  provinces  also  many  things  are  varied  because 
of  the  difference  of  places  and  names,  yet  on  this  account 
there  is  no  departure  at  all  from  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  tlus  departure  Stephen  has  now 
dared  to  make;  breaking  the  peace  against  you,  which  his 
predecessors  have  always  kept  with  you  in  mutual  love  and 
honor,  even  herein  defaming  Peter  and  Paul,  the  blessed 
Apostles,  as  if  the  very  men  delivered  this  who  in  their  epis- 
tles execrated  heretics  and  warned  us  to  avoid  them.  Whence 
ft  appears  that  this  tradition  is  human  which  maintains  her- 
etics, and  asserts  that  they  have  baptism,  which  belongs  to 
the  Church  alone. 

Ch.  17.  And  in  this  respect  I  am  justly  Indignant  at  this  so 
open  and  manifest  folly  of  Stephen,  that  he  who  so  boasts  of 
the  place  of  his  episcopate  and  contends  that  he  holds  the 
succession  of  Peter,  on  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
was  Laid,  should  introduce  many  other  rocks  and  establish 
new  buildings  of  many  churches,  maintaining  that  there  is  a 
baptism  in  them  by  liis  authoritj';  for  those  who  are  baptized, 
without  doubt,  make  up  the  number  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
Stephen,  who  announces  that  he  holds  by  succession  the 
throne  of  Peter,  13  stirred  with  no  zeal  against  heretics,  when 
he  concedes  to  them,  not  a  moderate,  but  the  very  greatest 
power  of  grace. 

Cb.  19.  This,  indeed,  you  Africans  are  able  to  say  against 
Stephen,  that  when  you  knew  the  truth  you  forsook  the 
error  of  custom.  But  we  join  custom  to  truth,  and  to  the 
Romans'  custom  we  oppose  custom,  but   the  custom  of 
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truth,  holding  from  the  beginning  that  which  was  delivered 
by  Christ  end  the  Apostles.  Nor  do  wc  remember  that  this 
at  any  time  began  among  us,  since  it  has  always  been  observed 
here,  tliat  we  have  known  none  but  one  Church  of  God,  and 
have  accounted  no  baptism  holy  except  that  of  the  holy 
Church. 

Ch.  34.  ConMder  with  what  want  of  judgment  you  dare  to  j 
blame  those  who  strive  for  the  truth  against  falsehood.'. 
For  how  many  strifes  and  dissensions  have  you  stirred  up 
throughout  the  churches  of  the  whole  world!  Moreover,  how 
great  sin  have  you  heaped  up  for  yourself,  when  you  cut  your- 
self off  from  so  many  flocks!  For  it  is  yourself  that  you  have 
cut  off.  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  since  he  is  really  the  schis- 
matic who  has  made  himself  an  apostate  from  the  commu- 
nion of  ecclesiastical  unity.  For  while  you  think  that  all  may 
be  excommunicated  by  you,  you  have  alone  excommunicated 
yourself  from  all;  and  not  even  the  precepts  of  an  Apostle 
have  been  able  to  mould  you  to  the  rule  of  truth  and  peace.* 

Ch.  25.  How  carefully  has  Stephen  fulfilled  these  salutarj* 
commands  and  warnings  of  the  Apostle,  keeping  in  the  Brst 
place  lowliness  of  mind  and  meekness!  For  what  is  more 
lowly  or  meek  than  to  have  disagreed  with  so  many  bishops 
throughout  the  whole  world,  breaking  peace  with  each  one 
of  them  in  various  kinds  of  discord:  at  one  time  with  the 
Easterns,  as  we  are  sure  is  not  unknown  to  you;  at  another 
time  with  you  who  are  in  the  south,  from  whom  he  received 
bishops  as  messengers  sufficicntJy  patiently  and  meekly  as 
not  to  receive  them  even  to  the  speech  of  common  conference; , 
and,  even  more,  so  unmindful  of  love  and  charity  as  to  com* 
mand  the  whole  brotherhood  that  no  one  should  receive 
them  into  his  house,  so  that  not  only  peace  and  communion, 
but  also  a  shelter  and  entertainment  were  denied  to  them 
when  they  came.    This  is  to  have  kept  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 


*  Thii  whole  peatage  is  supposed  to  be  addranod  to  SUphen.  Cf.  the  open-  . 
log  words  of  )  ij. 
'EplL  4:  1-6  foltows. 
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in  the  bond  of  peace,  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  unity  of  love, 
and  to  make  himself  a  stranger  in  aU  things  to  his  brethren, 
and  to  rebel  against  the  sacrament  and  the  faith  with  the  mad- 
ness of  contumacious  discord.  .  .  .  Stephen  is  not  ashamed 
to  afford  patronage  to  .tuch  a  position  in  the  Church,  and  for 
tlie  uke  of  maintaining  heretics  to  divide  the  brotherhood; 
tnd,  in  addition,  to  call  Cyprian  a  false  Christ,  and  a  false 
Apostle,  and  a  deceitful  worker,  and  he,  conscious  that  all 
these  characters  are  for  himself,  has  been  in  advance  of  you 
by  falsely  objecting  to  another  those  things  which  he  him- 
self ought  to  bear. 

'  $  52.      CONTROVKRSV  OVT.B   BaPTISU   BV   HERETICS 

V  In  the  great  persecutions  schisms  arose  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  discipline  {cf.  S  46).  The  schismatics 
held  in  general  the  same  faith  as  the  main  body  of  Christians. 
Were  the  sacraments,  then,  they  administered  to  be  regarded 
as  valid  in  such  a  sense  that  when  they  conformed  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  they  frequently  did,  they  need  not 
he  baptized,  having  once  been  validly  baptized;  or  should 
their  schismatic  baptism  be  regarded  as  invalid  and  they  be 
required  to  receive  baptism  on  conforming  if  they  had  not 
previously  been  baptized  within  the  Church?  Was  baptism 
outsde  the  unity  of  the  Church  valid?  Rome  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  admitting  conforming  schismatics  without 
distinguishing  us  to  where  they  had  been  baptized;  North 
Africa  answered  in  the  negative  and  required  not,  indeed,  a 
second  baptism,  but  claimed  that  the  Church's  baptism  was 
alone  valid,  and  that  if  the  person  conforming  had  been  bap- 
tized in  schism  he  hod  not  been  baptized  at  all.  This  view 
was  shared  by  at  least  some  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (ej. 
{  51,  &),  and  possibly  elsewhere.  It  became  the  basis  of  the 
Donatist  position  (cf.  §  6?),  which  schism  shared  with  the 
Novation  schism  the  opinion,  generally  rejected  by  the 
Church,  that  the  validity  of  a  sacrament  depended  upon  the 
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:^tritual  condition  o(  tbc  minister  of  thv  sacrament,  €.  g., 
whether  he  was  in  schism  or  no.^  { 

Additional  source  mulerial.-  Scvenih  Council  ot  Cantiagc  (ANF, 
vol.  V);  Kuwliius,  Uisl.  Fx.,  VM,  7  :  4-6;  Augustine.  D(  Bapitsmo 
c-ontra  Dmatislas,  Bk.  UI  (^NF,  Mr.  1,  vol.  IV). 

(0)  C)'prian,  Ep.  ad  JuHamim,  Ep.  73,  7  [=72].  (MSL, 
3  :  1159.  168.) 

A  portion  ot  this  episUc  may  be  found  in  Miibt,  n.  70. 

Ch.  7.  It  is  manifest  where  and  by  wh<rtn  the  remission  of 
sins  can  bt-  givi-n,  i.  e.,  lliat  remission  which  is  ^veii  l>y 
baptism.  For  first  of  all  the  Lord  gave  the  power  to  Peter, 
upon  whom  He  built  tht  Church,  and  whence  he  appointed 
and  showed  the  source  of  unity,  the  power,  namely,  that 
that  should  be  loosed  in  heaven  which  he  loosed  on  earth 
[John  20  :  21  quoted).  When  wc  pcrcdvc  that  only  they  who 
are  set  over  the  Church  and  established  in  the  Gospel  law  and 
in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  are  allowed  to  baptize  and  to 
^ve  remission  of  sins,  we  see  that  outadc  of  the  Church 
nothing  can  be  bound  or  loosed,  for  there  there  is  no  one 
who  can  cither  bind  or  loose  anything. 

Ch.  21.  Can  the  power  of  bapti.im  be  greater  or  ot  more 
avail  than  confession,  than  sufTering  when  one  confesses  Christ 
before  men,  and  is  baptized  in  his  own  blood?  And  yet,  even 
this  baptism  does  nut  benefit  a  heretic,  although  he  has  con- 
fessed Christ  and  been  put  to  death  outside  the  Church, 
unless  the  patrons  and  advocates  of  heretics  [1,  e.,  those  whom 
Cyprian  is  opposing]  declare  that  the  heretics  who  are  slain 
in  a  false  confession  of  Christ  are  martyrs,  and  as^gn  to  them 
the  glory  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  contrar>'  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Apostle,  who  says  that  it  will  profit  them 
nothing  although  they  arc  burned  and  slain.  But  if  not  even 
the  baptism  of  a  public  confession  and  blood  can  profit  R 
heretic  to  salvation,  because  there  is  no  salvation  outside  of 
the  Church,  how  much  less  shall  it  benefit  him  if,  in  a  hiding- 
place  and  a  cave  of  robbers  stained  with  the  cootagioD  of 
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adulterous  waters,  he  has  not  only  not  put  off  his  old  sins, 
but  rather  heaped  up  still  newer  and  greater  onesl  Wherefore 
baptism  cannot  be  common  to  us  and  to  heretics,  to  whom 
neiUier  God  the  Father  nor  Christ  the  Son,  nor  (he  Holy 
Ghost,  nor  the  faith,  nor  the  Church  itself  is  common.  And 
wherefore  they  ought  to  be  baptized  who  come  from  heresy 
lo  the  Church,  su  that  they  who  arc  prepared  and  receive  the 
lawful  and  true  and  only  baptism  of  the  holy  Church,  by 
di\Tne  regeneration  for  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  bom  of 
both  sacraments,  because  it  ia  written:  "Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God  "[John  3:5]. 

Ch.  26.  These  things,  dearest  brother,  we  have  briefly 
written  to  you  according  to  our  modest  abilities,  prescribing 
to  none  and  prejud^ng  none,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  of  the 
bishops  doing  what  he  thinks  well,  and  having  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment. 

(b)  Cyprian,  Ep.  ad  Magnum,  Ep.  75  [=69].  (MSL. 
3  :  1183.)    Cf.  Mirbt,  n.  67. 

With  your  usual  diligence  you  have  consulted  my  poor 
intelligence,  dearest  son,  as  to  whether,  among  oUicr  heretics, 
they  also  who  come  from  Novalian  ought,  after  his  profane 
wa.'ihing,  to  be  baptized  .ind  sanctified  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  the  lawlul,  true,  and  only  baptism  of  the  Church.  In 
unswer  to  this  question,  as  much  as  the  capacity  of  my  faith 
and  the  sanctity  and  trutli  of  the  divine  Scriptures  suggest, 
I  say  that  no  heretics  and  schismatics  at  all  have  any  right 
to  power.  For  which  reason  Novatian,  since  he  is  without 
the  Church  and  is  acting  in  (^position  to  the  peace  and  love 
tpf  Christ,  neither  ought  lo  be,  nor  can  be,  omitted  from  being 
Rxnmted  among  the  adversaries  and  antichrisLs.  For  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  declared  in  His  Gospel  that  those 
who  were  not  with  Him  were  His  adversaries,  did  not  point 
out  any  species  of  heresy,  but  showed  that  all  who  were  not 
with  Him,  and  who  were  not  gathering  with  Him,  were 
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scattering  His  flock,  and  were  His  adversaries,  saying:  "He 
that  is  not  with  mc  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  me  scatterelh"  [Luke  ii  :  7^].  Moreover,  the  blessed 
Aposllc  John  distinguished  no  heresy  or  schism,  neither  did 
he  set  down  any  specially  separated,  but  he  called  all  who 
had  gone  out  from  the  Church,  and  who  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  Church,  antichrists,  saying,  "Ye  have  heard  that  Anti- 
christ comcth,  and  even  now  arc  come  many  antichrists; 
wherefore  we  know  that  this  is  the  last  Lime.  They  went 
out  from  us,  hut  they  were  not  of  us,  for  if  they  had  been  of 
us,  they  would  have  continued  with  us"  [I  John  i  :  i8/,]. 
Whence  it  appears  that  all  arc  adversaries  of  the  Lord  and  are 
antichrists  who  are  known  to  have  departed  from  the  charity 
and  from  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

§  53-  The  Beginnings  of  Monasticlsh  ^H 

{  Ascctidsm  in  some  form  is  common  to  almost  all  religions. 
It  was  practised  extensively  in  early  Christianity  and  ascetics 
of  both  sexes  were  numerous.  This  asceticism,  in  addition  to 
a  life  largely  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting,  was  marked  by 
refraining  from  marriage.  But  these  ascetics  lived  in  close 
relations  with  those  who  were  non-ascetics.  Monasticism  is 
an  advance  upon  this  earlier  asceticism  in  that  it  attempts  to 
create,  apart  from  non-ascetics,  a  sodal  order  composed  only 
of  ascetics  in  which  the  ascetic  ideals  may  be  more  success- 
fully realized.  The  transition  was  made  by  the  hennit  life 
in  which  the  ascetic  lived  alone  in  deserts  and  other  soUtudes. 
This  became  monastidsm  by  the  union  of  ascetics  for  mutual 
spiritual  aid.  I'his  advance  is  associated  with  St.  Anthony. 
Sec  also  Pachomius,  in  §  77.  j 

Additional  source  malcrlnl:  Psfiido-Ctcment ,  fk  VirgiHilalt  (ANF. 
VIU,  S3);  Methodius,  5y»a^o«ii<>J  (ANF,  V'l,  309);  liit  Laiaiac  BU- 
lory  of  PdlndtHs.  E.  C.  Butler,  TexU  and  Studies,  Cambridge,  1898; 
Parodist,  or  Garden  of  Iht  Holy  Fathers,  trans,  by  £.  A.  W.  Bud^, 
London,  1907. 

Athanasius,  Vila  S.  Aniomi,  2-4, 44.    (MSG,  36  :  844,  908.) 
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V  Anthony,  allhough  not  the  6nt  bcrmtt,  gave  such  an  impetus  to 
the  uceiic  lile  and  did  so  much  to  bring  about  Bom«  union  of  aaoelicR 
that  hr  has  been  populariy  regarded  as  the  founder  of  raonulicism. 
He  died  356,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  &vc.)  His  Ltje,  by  St. 
Atbvusiu*,  although  formerly  attacked,  is  a  genuine,  and,  on  the 
whole,  trustworthy  account  of  thin  remarkable  man.  It  was  written 
either  35;  or  365,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Evagrlun  of 
Anlioch  (died  393)-  Everywhere  it  roused  the  grcaleit  enthusiasm  for 
noDsstidsm.  The  Uft  0/  Si.  Paul  aj  Thebes,  by  St.  Jerome,  is  of 
vciy  dUtereot  character,  and  of  no  historical  value. 


Ch.  3.  After  the  death  of  hi.t  parents,  Anthony  was  left 
alone  with  one  little  sister.  He  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
yean  old,  and  on  him  rested  the  care  of  both  the  home  and 
his  sister.  Now  it  happened  not  six  months  after  the  death  of 
his  parents,  and  when  he  was  going,  according  to  custom, 
into  the  Lord's  house,  and  was  conuniming  with  himself,  that 
he  reflected  a,s  he  walked  how  the  Apostles  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed the  Saviour,  and  how,  in  the  Acts,  men  sold  their  pos- 
sesMons  and  brought  and  laid  them  at  the  Apostles'  feet  for 
distribution  to  the  needy,  and  what  and  how  great  a  hope 
was  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven.  While  he  was  reflecting  on 
these  things  he  entered  the  church,  and  it  happened  that  at 
that  time  the  Gospel  was  being  read,  and  he  heard  the  Lord 
say  to  the  rich  man:  "If  thou  wouldest  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor;  and  come  and  follow 
me  and  thou  shall  have  treasure  in  heaven."  Anthony,  as 
though  God  had  put  him  in  mind  of  the  saints  and  the  pas- 
sage had  been  read  on  his  account,  went  out  straightway  from 
the  Lord's  house,  and  gave  the  possessions  which  he  had 
from  his  forefathers  to  the  \illagers — they  were  three  hundred 
acres,  productive  and  very  fair— that  they  should  be  no  more 
a  clog  upon  himself  and  his  sister.  And  all  the  rest  that 
was  movable  he  sold,  and,  having  got  together  much  money, 
he  gave  it  to  the  poor,  reserving  a  little,  however,  for  bis  sis- 
ter's sake. 

Ch.  3.  And  again  as  he  went  into  the  Lord's  house,  and 
hearing  the  Lord  say  in  the  Gospel,  "  Be  not  anxious  for  the 
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moiTOW,"  he  could  stay  no  longer,  but  went  and  gave  also 
those  things  to  Uie  poor.  He  then  conunittcd  his  sister  to 
knovm  and  faithful  v'irgins,  putting  her  in  a  convent  {parlhe- 
nonl  to  be  brought  up,  and  henceforth  he  de\'oted  himself 
outside  hi»  house  to  ascetic  discipline,  taking  heed  to  himself 
and  training  himself  patiently.  For  there  were  not  yet  many 
monasteries  in  Eg>'pt,  and  no  monk  at  all  knew  of  the  distant  ^j 
desert;  but  every  one  of  those  who  wished  to  give  heed  to^| 
themselves  practised  the  ascetic  discipline  in  solitude  near  ^' 
his  own  village.  Now  there  was  in  the  next  village  an  old 
man  who  had  lived  from  his  youth  the  life  of  a  hermit. 
Anthony,  after  he  had  seen  this  man,  imitated  him  in  piety. 
And  at  first  he  began  to  abide  in  places  outside  the  \'i]lage. 
Then,  if  he  heard  of  any  good  man  anj-where,  like  the  prudent 
bee,  he  went  forth  and  sought  him,  nor  did  he  turn  back  to 
his  own  place  until  he  had  seen  him;  and  he  returned,  having 
got  from  the  good  man  supplies,  as  it  were,  for  his  journey 
in  the  way  of  virtue.  So  dwelling  there  at  first,  he  steadfastly 
held  to  hLs  purpose  not  to  return  to  the  abode  of  his  parents  or 
to  the  remembrance  of  his  kinsfolk;  but  to  keep  all  his  desire 
and  energy  for  the  perfecting  of  his  discipline.  He  worked, 
however,  with  his  hands,  having  heard  that  "he  who  is  idle, 
let  him  not  eat,"  and  part  he  spent  on  bread  and  part  he  ga\-c 
to  the  needy.  And  he  prayed  constantly,  because  he  had 
learned  that  a  man  ought  to  pray  in  secret  unceasingly. 
For  he  had  given  such  lieed  to  what  was  read  thai  none  of 
those  things  that  were  written  fell  from  him  to  the  ground; 
for  he  remembered  all,  and  afterward  his  memory  served  him 
for  books. 

Ch.  4.  Thus  conducting  himself,  Anthony  was  beloved  by 
all.  He  subjected  himself  tn  sincerity  to  the  good  men  he 
visited,  and  learned  thoroughly  wherein  each  surpassed  him 
in  zeal  and  discipline.  He  obsfrvcd  the  graciousness  of  one, 
the  unceasing  prayer  of  another;  he  took  knowledge  of  one's 
freedom  from  anger,  and  another's  kindbncss;  he  gave  heed 
to  one  as  he  watched,  to  another  as  he  studied;  one  he  ad- 
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mired  for  his  endurance,  another  for  his  fasting  aitd  sleeping 
on  the  ground:  he  watched  the  mcciincss  of  one,  and  the  long< 
suffering  of  another;  and  at  the  same  time  he  noted  tJie  piety 
toward  Christ  and  the  mutual  love  which  animated  all. 

Alhanadus  describes  Anthony's  removal  to  the  dwen  and  the 
cominK  ot  dhudpla  10  bim,  itad  weaves  into  hisi  nurrative.  in  tbt  form 
of  a  Epccch,  a  Ions  arcounl  of  the  discipline  liiid  down,  probably  by 
Anlboay  himsi-lf,  chs.  16-43.  It  is  to  tbis  long  speech  that  tbc  opcttiDg 
words  of  the  following  Mclion  refers. 


Ch.  44.  While  Anthony  was  thus  speaking  all  rejoiced; 
in  some  the  love  of  virtue  increased,  in  others  careii-ssncss  was 
thrown  aside,  the  self-conceit  of  others  was  stopped;  and 
all  were  persuaded  to  despise  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One, 
and  marvelled  at  the  grace  pven  Anthony  from  the  Lord  for 
the  discerning  of  spirits.  So  their  cells  were  in  the  mountains, 
like  tabernacles  filled  with  holy  hands  of  men  who  sang  psalms, 
loved  reading,  fasted,  prayed,  rejoiced  In  the  hope  of  things 
to  come,  labored  in  almsgiving,  and  maintained  love  and 
harmony  with  one  another.  And  truly  it  was  possible  to 
behold  a  land,  as  it  were,  set  by  it«el[,  filled  with  piety  and 
justice.  For  then  there  was  neither  the  evil-doer  nor  the 
injured,  nor  the  reproaches  of  the  ta.Y-gatherer;  but  instead 
a  multitude  of  ascetics,  and  the  one  purpose  of  all  vras  to 
abn  at  virtue.  So  that  one  beholding  the  cells  again  and 
seeing  such  good  order  among  the  monks  would  lift  up  his 
voice  and  say:  "How  goodly  are  thy  dwellings,  O  Jacob, 
and  thy  tents,  O  Israel;  as  shady  glens  and  as  a  garden  by  a 
river;  as  tents  which  the  Lord  has  pitched,  and  like  cedars 
near  the  waters"  [Num.  14  :  5,  6|. 

Ch.  45.  Anthony,  however,  returned,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, alone  to  his  cell,  increased  his  discipline,  and  sighed 
daily  as  he  thought  of  the  mansions  of  heaven,  having  his 
desire  fixed  on  them  and  pondering  over  the  shortness  of 
man's  life. 
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J  54-    Manioleanism 

(  The  last  great  rival  reli^on  to  Christianity  was  Manlchsean- 
ism,  the  last  of  the  important  syncretistic  religions  which 
drew  from  Persian  and  allied  sources.  Its  connection  with 
Christianity  was  at  first  slight  and  its  affinities  were  with 
Eastern  Gnostidsm.  After  380  it  began  to  spread  within 
the  Empire,  and  was  soon  opposed  by  the  Roman  authorities. 
Yet  it  flourished,  and,  like  other  Gnostic  religions,  with  which 
it  is  to  be  classed,  it  assimilated  more  and  more  of  Christianity, 
until  in  the  time  of  Augustine  it  seemed  to  many  as  merely  a 
form  of  Christianity.  On  account  of  its  general  character,  it 
absorbed  for  the  most  part  what  remained  of  the  earlier 
Gnostic  sj-stems  and  schools.  '\ 

AddittonnI  source  mnlcrial:  The  most  important  accessible  works 
are  the  so-called  Ada  Archelai  <ANF,  V,  i75-»3s)i  ifie  nnli-Mani- 
ebiran  writings  of  Augustine  (I'NF,  »er.  I,  vol.  IV),  and  Alexander  o( 
Lycopolis.  On  Ihc  ManieJiicajit  (ANF,  VI,  2,}9).  On  AkxAndcr  of 
Lycopolis,  see  DCB,  In  the  opinion  of  Bardenhewcr,  Alexander  was 
probably  neither  a  bishop  nor  a  ChriMinn  nt  nil,  but  a  healhcn  and  a 
Platonisi,     Roman  edict  agajost  Manic hicanisin  in  Kirch,  d.  194. 

An  Nadim,  Fihrist.  (Translation  after  Ressler,  Mani,  1889.) 

1'hc  Fihrhi,  i.  e..  Catalogue,  is  a  son  of  history  of  literature  made 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Moslem  historian  .^n  Nadim.  In  spite 
of  its  late  (late,  it  is  the  most  important  authority  for  the  original 
doctrines  of  Mani  nn'i  the  facts  of  his  life,  as  it  is  largely  made  up 
from  citations  from  ancient  authors  and  writings  of  Mani  and  his 
original  disciples. 

(a)  The  Life  of  Man!. 

Mohammed  ibn  Isak  says:  Mani  was  the  son  of  Fatak,'  of 
the  family  of  the  Chaskanicr.  Ecbatana  is  said  to  ha%'c  been 
the  original  home  of  his  father,  from  which  he  emigrated  to  the 
pro\'ince  of  Babylon.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Al  Matlain, 
in  a  portion  of  the  city  known  as  Ctesiphon.  In  that  place 
was  an  idol's  temple,  and  Fatak  was  accustomed  to  go  into 
it,  as  did  also  the  other  people  of  the  place.    It  happened  one 

>Or,  Fotuak. 
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day  Uist  a  vdcc  sounded  forth  from  the  sacred  interior  of 
the  temple,  s&ying  to  him:  "Fatak,  eat  no  flesh,  drink  no 
wine  and  refrain  from  carnal  intercourse."  This  was  repeated 
to  him  several  times  on  three  days.  When  Fatalc  perceived 
this,  he  joined  a  society  of  people  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dastumaisan  which  were  known  under  the  name  of  Al- 
Mogtasilab,  i.  c,  those  who  wash  themselves,  baptist.1,  and 
of  whom  remnants  are  to  be  found  in  these  parts  and  in  the 
marshy  districts  at  the  present  time.  These  belonged  to  that 
mode  of  life  which  Fatak  bad  been  commanded  to  foUow. 
His  wife  was  at  that  lime  pregnant  with  Mani,  and  when  she 
had  given  him  birth  she  had,  as  they  say,  glorious  vi^ons 
regarding  him,  and  even  when  she  was  awake  she  saw  him 
taken  by  some  one  unseen,  who  bore  him  aloft  into  the  air, 
and  then  brought  him  down  again;  sometimes  he  remained 
even  a  day  or  two  before  he  came  down  again.  Thereupon  his 
father  sent  for  him  and  had  him  brought  to  the  jilacc  where 
he  was,  and  so  he  was  brought  up  with  him  in  his  religion. 
Mam',  in  spite  of  his  youthful  age,  spake  words  of  wisdom. 
After  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year  there  came  to  him, 
according  to  hLs  statement,  a  revelation  from  the  King  of  the 
Paradise  of  Light,  who  is  God  the  Exalted,  as  he  said.  The 
angel  which  brought  him  the  revelation  was  called  Eltawan; 
this  name  means  "the  Companion."  He  spoke  to  Mani,  and 
said:  "Separate  thyself  from  this  sort  of  faith,  for  thou  belong- 
est  not  among  its  adherents,  and  it  is  obligatory  upon  you  to 
practise  continence  and  to  forsake  the  fleshly  desires,  yet  on 
account  of  thy  youth  the  time  has  not  come  for  thee  to  take 
up  thy  public  work."  But  when  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  Eltawan  appeared  to  him  and  said:  "Hail,  Mani,  from 
mc  and  from  the  Lord  who  has  sent  mc  to  thee  and  has 
chosen  thee  to  be  his  preset.  He  commands  thee  now  to 
proclaim  thy  truth  and  on  my  armouncement  to  proclaim  the 
truth  which  is  from  him  and  to  throw  thyself  into  this  calling 
with  all  thy  zeal." 
The  Manichxans  say:    He  first  openly  entered  upon  his 
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work  on  the  day  when  Sapor,  the  son  of  Ardaschir,  entered 
upon  his  reign,  and  placed  the  aovm  upon  his  head;  and  this 
was  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Nisan  (March  lo,  241),  when 
the  sun  stood  in  the  Mgn  Aries.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
men,  who  had  already  attached  themselves  to  bis  religion; 
one  was  called  Simeon,  the  other  Zaliwa;  besvides  these,  his 
father  accompanied  him,  to  see  how  his  affairs  would  turn 
out. 

Mani  said  he  was  the  Paraclete,  whom  Jesus,  of  blessed 
memory,'  had  previously  aimounccd.  Mani  took  the  elements 
of  his  doctrine  from  the  religion  of  the  Magi  and  Chris- 
tianity. .  .  .  Before  he  met  Sapor  Mani  had  spent  about 
forty  >'ears  in  foreign  lands.^  Afterward  he  converted  Pcroz, 
the  brother  of  Sapor,  and  Peioz  procured  him  an  audience 
with  his  brother  Sapor,  The  Manicha-ans  relate:  He  there- 
upon entered  where  he  was  and  on  his  shoulders  were  shining, 
as  it  were,  two  candles.     When  Sapor  perceived  him,  he  was 

'  filled  with  reverence  for  bim,  and  be  appeared  great  in  his 
eyes;  although  he  previously  had  determined  to  seize  him 
and  put  him  to  death.  After  he  had  met  him,  therefore,  the 
fear  of  bim  filled  him,  he  rejoiced  over  him  and  asked  him  why 
he  had  come  and  promised  to  become  his  disciple.     Man!  re- 

'  quested  of  him  a  number  of  things,  among  them  that  bis 
followers  might  be  unmolested  in  the  capital  and  in  the  other 
territories  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  that  they  might  cjctend 
themselves  whither  they  wished  in  the  provinces.  Sapor 
granted  him  all  he  asked. 

Mani  had  already  preached  in  India,  China,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Turkestan,  and  in  every  land  he  left  behind 
him  disciples.' 


>  The  author  is  a  MokIcri,  and  therclore  tpcaks  of  Jesus  with  great  itapect; 
Muni  iTKurdnl  Jctius  as  rvil. 

■Thill  i:;  undoubtedly  a  miatoke. 

■  Impiirtiini  mUnJal  haa  been  ifceotljr  recovered  (nm  Tiirfan  tn  Chlnm 
Turkalan.  reporlri  by  M«9Bia.  Slcio.  Le  Coq.  aud  V.  K.  W.  MUllei,  in  Sit- 
ttmtibvkhtt  dtr  Berlimr  Acadcmit,  lot  IQ04.  p.  J4£;  (or  1905,  p.  1077;  (or 
IQCS,  p.  3«»;  iot  1009,  p.  I  joa;  (or  t^io,  pp.  ajJ.  JO?. 
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(b)  The  Teaching  of  Mani. 


The  following  extract  from  the  same  work  gives  but  the  begin- 
ning of  an  extended  siHlcmunt  of  Mani't  leaching.  But  it  is  hoped 
tbai  cnouKh  is  pven  to  show  the  mytholoKiral  charncter  of  hii  ipccu- 
lation.  The  bulk  of  hia  doctrine  was  Pcniaii  and  late  Babylonian, 
and  the  Christian  element  was  very  slight,  li  is  clear  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine  that  the  doctrine  changed  much  in  later  ycsrs  in  the 
Wctt. 


The  doctrine  of  Mani,  especially  his  dogmas  of  the  Eternal, 
to  whom  be  praise  and  glory,  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
the  contest  between  IJght  and  Darkness:  Mani  put  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world  two  eternal  principles.  Of  these  one 
is  Light,  the  other  Darkness.  They  arc  separated  from  each 
other.  As  to  the  Light,  this  is  the  First,  the  Mighty  One,  and 
the  Intinite.  He  is  the  Deity,  the  King  of  the  Paradise  of 
Light.  He  has  five  members  or  attributes,  namely,  gentle- 
ness, wisdom,  understanding,  discretion,  and  insight;  and 
further  five  members  or  attributes,  namely,  love,  faith,  truth, 
bravery,  and  wisdom.  He  asserts  that  God  was  from  all 
eternity  with  these  attributes.  Together  with  the  Light-God 
there  are  two  other  thing.s  from  eternity,  the  air  and  the  earth. 

Mani  teaches  further:  The  members  of  the  air,  or  the  Light- 
Ether,  are  five:  gentleness,  wisdom,  understanding,  discre- 
tion, and  insight.  Tlie  members  of  the  Light-Earth  arc  the 
soft  gentle  breath,  the  wind,  the  light,  the  water,  and  the 
fire.  As  to  the  other  Original  Being,  the  Darkness,  its  mem- 
bers arc  also  five:  the  vapor,  the  burning  heat,  the  fiery  wind, 
the  pcHson.  and  the  darkness. 

This  bright  .shining  Primal  Being  was  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity with  the  dark  Primal  Being,  so  that  nu  wall  of  partition 
was  between  them  and  the  Light  touched  the  Darkness  on  its 
broad  side.  The  Light  is  unlimited  in  its  height,  and  also  to 
the  right  bond  and  to  the  left;  the  Darkness,  however,  is  un- 
limited in  its  depth,  and  also  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left. 

From  this  Dark-Earth  rose  Satan,  not  so  that  he  himself 
was  without  beginning,  although  his  parts  were  in  their  ele- 
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menta  without  beginning.  These  parts  joined  themselves 
together  from  the  elements  and  fonncd  themselves  into  Satan. 
His  head  was  like  thiit  of  a  lion,  his  trunk  like  that  of  u  dragon, 
his  win^  as  those  of  a  bird,  his  tail  like  that  of  a  great  fish, 
and  his  four  feet  like  tlie  feet  of  creeping  tilings.  When  this 
Satan  bad  been  formed  from  the  Darkness — his  name  is  the 
first  Devil— then  he  began  to  devour  and  to  swallow  up  and 
to  ruin,  to  move  about  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  to  get 
down  into  the  deep,  so  that  he  continually  brought  ruin  and 
destruction  to  every  one  who  attempted  to  overmaster  him. 
Next  he  hastened  up  on  high  and  perceived  the  rays  of  light, 
but  fdt  an  aversion  to  them.  Then  when  he  saw  how  these 
rays  by  redprocal  influence  and  contact  were  increased  in 
brilliancy,  he  became  afraid  and  crept  together  into  himself, 
member  by  member,  and  withdrew  for  union  and  strengthen- 
ing back  to  his  original  constituent  parts.  Now  once  more 
he  hastened  back  into  the  height,  and  the  Light-Earth  noticed 
the  action  of  Satan  and  his  purpose  to  seize  and  to  attack  and 
to  destroy.  But  when  she  perceived  this  thereupon  the  world 
son  of  Insight  perceived  it,  then  the  xon  of  Wisdom,  the 
son  of  Discretion,  the  a?on  of  the  Understanding,  and  then 
the  »on  of  Gentleness.  Thereupon  the  King  of  the  Paradise 
of  Light  perceived  it  and  reflected  on  means  to  gain  the  mas- 
tery over  him.  His  armies  were  indeed  mighty  enough  to 
overcome  him;  he  had  the  wish,  however,  to  accomplisli  this 
himself.  Therefore  he  begat  with  the  spirit  of  his  right  hand, 
with  the  five  wons,  and  with  his  twelve  elements  a  creature, 
and  that  was  the  Primal  Man,  and  him  he  sent  to  the  con- 
quest of  Darkness.' 


CHAPTER  V.    THE  LAST  GRE.\T  PERSECUTIOK 

1  The  last  of  the  persecutions  was  closely  connected  with  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  imperial  administration  after  a 

■  By  priiTi^kJ  man  li  not  meant  the  firsl  of  mankind  on  earth,  but  a  sujicr- 
nntuftU  heia^. 
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period  of  anarchy,  and  was  more  effective  because  of  thej 
greater  centralization  of  the  government  which  Diocletian  had  ' 
introduced  (§  55).    It  was  preceded  by  a  number  of  minor' 
persecuting  regulations,  but  broke  forth  in  its  full  fur>'  in  303, 1 
raging  for  nearly  ten  years  ($  56).    It  was  by  far  the  most^ 
severe  of  a]]  persecutions,  in  extent  and  duration  and  severity  I 
surpassing  that  of  Dedus  and  \^alerian.    As  in  that  pvisccu- 
tion,  ver>-  many  suffered  sewrely,  still  more  Upscd,  unpre-j 
pared  for  suffering,  as  many  were  in  the  previous  persecution, 
and  the  Church  was  again  rent  with  disscnaona  and  schisms 
arising  over  the  question  of  the  adminislralion  of  discipline.)  J 

J  55.  The  Reorganization  of  the  Empire  by  Diocletian.  ^J 

S  56.  The  Diocletian  Persecution.  W^M 

(  57.  The  Rise  of  Schisms  in  Consequence  of  the  Diode- 1 

^  tian  Persecution.  J 

S  55.  Tu£  Reorganization  or  the  Eupike  by  Dioclihian  i 

After  a  period  of  anarchy  Diocletian  (284-305)  undertook  a 
reorganizatioQ  of  the  Empire  for  the  sake  of  greater  vtTiciency. 
Following  a  precedent  of  earlier  successful  emperors,  he 
shared  (285)  the  imperial  authority  with  a  colleague,  Maxi- 
mianus,  who  in  386  became  Augustus  of  the  West.  As  tlie 
greatest  danger  seemed  to  lie  in  the  East,  Diocletian  retained 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  and  having  already  abandoned 
Rome  as  the  imperial  residence  (384),  he  settled  in  Nicomedla 
in  Bithynia.  To  provide  for  a  succession  to  the  throne  more 
efficient  than  the  chance  succession  of  natural  heirs,  two 
Cnsars  were  appointed  in  393,  Constantius  Chlonis  for  the 
West,  and  Galerius,  the  son-in-law  of  Diocletian,  for  the  East. 
Constantius  at  once  became  the  son-in-law  of  Maximianus. 
These  Caesars  were  to  ascend  the  throne  when  the  Augusti 
resigned  after  twenty  years'  reign.  The  scheme  worked  tem- 
porarily for  greater  efficiency,  but  ended  in  civil  war  lis  the 
claims  of  natural  heirs  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  an  arti- 
ficial dynasty.    At  the  same  time  the  system  bore  heavily 
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upon  the  people  and  tlic  prosperity  of  the  Empire  rapidly  de- 
clined. 

Bibliography  in  Camhridge  Mtditvtd  Hiztory,  London  and  New 
York,  1911,  vol,  I, 

LacUntius,  Dc  Morlibus  PcrsectUorum,  7.     (MSL,  7  :  204.) 

When  Diocletian,  the  author  of  crimes  and  deviser  of  e%nls, 
was  ruining  all  things,  not  even  from  against  God  could  be 
withhold  his  hand.  This  man,  partly  by  avarice  and  partly 
by  timidity,  overturned  the  world.  For  hi-  made  thrt-e  per- 
sons sharers  with  him  in  the  government.  The  Empire  was 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  armies  were  multiplied,  since  each 
of  the  four  princes  strove  to  have  a  much  larger  military  force 
than  any  emperor  had  had  when  one  emperor  alone  carried 
on  the  government.  There  began  to  be  a  greater  number  of 
those  who  received  taxes  than  of  those  who  paid  them;  so 
thttt  the  means  of  the  husbandmen  were  exhausted  by  enor- 
mous impositions,  the  fields  were  abandoned,  and  cu]ti\'ated 
grounds  became  woodlandSj  and  universal  dismay  prevailed. 
Besides,  the  provinces  were  divided  into  minute  portions  and 
many  presidents  and  prefects  lay  heavy  on  each  territor>',  and 
almost  on  every  city.  There  were  many  stewards  and  roas- 
ters and  deputy  presidents,  before  whom  vcrj-  few  dvil  causes 
came,  but  only  condemnations  and  frequent  forfeitures,  and 
exactions  of  numberless  commodities,  and  I  will  not  say  often 
repeated,  but  perpetual  and  intolerable,  wrongs  in  the  exact- 
ing of  them. 


I 


§  56.    The  DlOClETTAN  Persecdtion 


The  last  great  persecution  was  preceded  by  a  number  m 
laws  aimed  to  annoy  the  Christians.  AOn  March  12,  295, 
all  soldiers  in  the  army  were  ordered  to  olTer  sacrifice.  In 
396  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  were  sought  for  and  burnt 
at  Alexandria.  In  397  or  agS  Christian  persecutions  began 
in  the  army,  but  the  great  persecution  itself  broke  out  in 
303,  as  described  below,  i  Among  other  reasons  for  energetic 
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measures  in  which  Galerius  took  the  lead,  appears  to  have 
been  that  prince's  desire  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
upon  a  religious  basis,  which  is  borne  out  by  his  attempts  to 
reorganiitc  the  heathen  worship  immediately  after  the  cess?.: 
tion  of  the  persecution.  In  April,  311,  the  edict  of  Oalerius, 
known  as  the  Edict  of  the  Three  Eanperors,  put  an  official  j 
end  to  the  persecution.*  In  parts  of  the  Kmpire,  however, 
small  persecutions  look' place  and  the  authorities  attempted 
to  attack  Christianity  without  actually  carrying  on  persecu- 
tions, as  in  the  wide-spread  dissemination  of  the  infamous 
"Acts  of  Pilate,"  which  were  posted  on  walls  and  spread 
through  the  schools.  In  the  territories  of  Coiistonlius  Chlo- 
rus  the  persecution  had  been  very  light,  and  there  was  none 
under  Constantine  who  favored  Christians  from  the  first.l 

.^ddilional  source  material:  Fusctiius,  lliit.  Fx.,  VIII,  and  IX, 
9;  his  litltc  work  On  the  Martyrs  of  Pattsline  will  be  found  after  the 
dghth  book.  Lactaoiius,  De  Mottibut  Prrstiutorum.  The  |irind[Ml 
tots  will  be  found  in  [^cuschvn'a  Analcda,  I,  }}  :o,  Ji;  sec  also  R. 
Knopf.  AustewOJille  Murlyreracten. 

(0)  Lactantius,    De  Mortibus  Perseculorum,  12^.     (MSL, 
7  :3i3) 
The  outbreak  of  the  persecution. 

A  St  and  ausptdous  day  was  sought  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  undertaking  [1.  «.,  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians]; and  the  festival  of  the  great  god  Terminus,  cdebrated 
on  the  seventh  calends  of  March  |reb.  33],  was  chosen,  to 
put  an  end,  as  it  were,  to  this  religion, 

"Tliat  day  the  6i8t  of  death,  was  first  of  evil's  cauw"  CVofjl), 

and  cause  of  evils  which  befell  not  only  the  Christians  but 
the  whole  world.  When  that  day  dawned,  in  tin:  eighth 
consulship  of  Diocletian  and  seventh  of  Maximianus,  sud- 
denly, while  it  was  hardly  light,  the  prefect,  together  with 
the  chief  commanders,  tribunes,  and  officers  of  the  treasury, 
came  to  the  church  (in  Nicomedia],  and  when  the  gates  had 


I 
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been  forced  open  they  sought  for  an  image  of  God.  The 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  found  and  burnt;  the  spoil 
was  given  to  all.  Rapine,  confusion,  and  tumult  reigned. 
Since  the  church  was  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  was 
visible  from  the  palace.-Diocletian  and  Galcrius  stood  there 
as  if  on  a  watch-tower  and  disputed  long  together  whether  it 
ought  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  opinion  of  Diocletian  prevailed, 
for  he  feared  lest,  when  so  great  a  fire  should  once  be  started, 
the  city  might  be  burnt;  for  many  and  large  buildings  sur- 
rounded the  church  on  all  sides.  Then  the  prstorian  guard, 
in  battle  array,  came  with  axes  and  other  iron  instruments, 
and  having  been  let  loose  everywhere,  in  a  few  hours  they 
levelled  that  very  lofty  building  to  tiie  ground. 

Ch.  13.  Next  day  the  edict  was  published  ordaining  that 
men  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  deprived  of  all  honors 
and  dignities;  and  also  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, of  whatsoever  rank  or  position  Ihey  might  be;  and  that 
every  suit  of  law  should  be  entertained  against  them;  but  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  bring  any  suit  for  any  wrong, 
adultery,  or  theft;  and  finally,  that  they  should  have  neither 
freedom  nor  the  right  of  suffrage.  A  certain  person,  al- 
though not  properly,  yet  with  a  brave  soul,  tore  down  this 
edict  and  cut  it  up,  saying  in  derision :  "  These  are  the  triumphs 
of  Goths  and  Samaritans."  Having  been  brought  to  judg- 
ment, he  was  not  only  tortured,  but  was  burnt  in  the  legal 
manner,  and  with  admirable  patience  he  was  consumed  to 
ashes. 

Ch.  r4.  But  Galerius  was  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of 
the  edict,  and  sought  another  way  to  gain  over  the  Emperor. 
That  he  might  urge  him  to  excess  of  cruelty  in  persecution, 
he  employed  private  agents  to  set  the  palace  on  fire;  and 
when  -some  part  of  it  had  been  burnt  the  Christians  were 
accused  as  public  enemies,  and  the  very  appellation  of 
Christian  grew  odious  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
fire  in  the  palace.  It  was  said  that  the  Christians,  in  con- 
cert with  the  eunuchs,  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  princes. 
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and  that  both  the  emperors  had  well-nigh  been  burnt  alive 
in  their  own  palace.  Diocletian,  who  always  wanted  to 
appear  shrewd  and  intelligent,  suspecting  nothing  of  the 
deception,  but  inflamed  with  anger,  began  inunediately  to 
torture  all  his  domestics. 

(A)  Euscbius,  nisi.  Ec.,  \Xn,  2j  6  :  8.    (MSG,  20  :  753.) 

Thr  edjcts  of  Dioclctixn. 

The  first  pnuugv  occurs,  with  slight  variations.  In  the  introduction 
lo  ihc  work.  On  the  Martyrs  of  Faiciline. 

Ch.  3.  It  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, in  the  month  Dystus,  culled  March  by  the  Romans, 
when  the  feast  of  the  Saviour's  passion  was  near  at  hand,  that 
royal  edicts  were  published  everywhere  commanding  that 
the  churches  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  Scriptures  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  holding  places  of  honor  be  branded 
with  infamy,  and  that  the  household  ser\'ants,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  be  dqirived  of  their 
freedom. 

Such  was  the  original  edict  against  us.  But  not  long  after 
other  decrees  were  issued,  commanding  thai  all  the  rulers  of 
the  churches  everywhere  should  be  first  thrown  into  prison, 
and  afterward  compelled  by  every  means  to  saciilice. 

Ch.  6  : 8.  Such  things  occurred  in  Nicomedia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  persecution.  But  not  long  after,  as  per- 
sons in  the  coimtry  called  MelJtina  and  others  throughout 
Syria  attempted  to  usurp  the  government,  a  royal  edict  com- 
manded that  the  rulers  of  the  churches  everywhere  be  thrown 
into  prison  and  bonds.  H'hat  was  to  be  seen  after  thli 
exceeds  all  description.  A  vast  multitude  were  imprisoned 
in  every  place;  and  the  prisons  everywhere,  which  had  long 
before  been  prepared  for  murderers  and  grave-robbers,  were 
filled  with  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  readers  and 
exorcists,  so  that  room  was  no  longer  left  in  them  for  those 
condemned  for  crimes.  And  as  other  decrees  followed  the 
&nt,  direcliog  that  those  in  prison,  if  they  sacrificed,  should 
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he  permitted  to  deport  from  the  prison  la  freedom,  but  that 
those  who  refused  should  be  harassed  with  many  tortures, 
how  could  any  one  again  number  the  multitude  of  martyrs  in 
every  province,  and  especially  those  in  Africa  and  Maure- 
tania,  and  Thebais  and  Egjiil  ? 

(c)  EdictofGalcrius,A.D.3ii.  Euseblus, fftif. £c., VIII, 
17.    (MSG,  30  :  793.)    Cf.  Preuschen,  Analecta,  I.  §  31:5. 

Thi»  rnny  also  tw  found  in  Laclantiux,  De  itorlihis  Perseeulorum, 
ch.  34.  It  is  known  bs  Ihc  "Kdict  of  Three  Kmpctors,"  osil  was  issued 
from  Nicomcdin  in  the  name  of  Galerius.  ConsUntinc,  and  Licfnius, 
The  date  ix  April  jo,  311.  By  it  tJie  pentecution  was  not  wholly  ended. 
Galerius  died  in  the  next  month,  bui  Mnximimis  Daza  rrsumed  the 
persecution.  There  was  for  six  months,  however,  some  miii^ation  of 
the  pcraeeutions  in  the  Eii*l,  granted  al  the  request  of  Conslanline. 

Amongst  our  other  measures,  which  we  are  alw3>'s  making 
for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  commonwealth,  we  have  hitherto 
endeavored  to  bring  all  things  into  conformity  with  the 
ancient  laws  and  public  order  of  the  Romans,  and  to  bring 
it  about  also  that  the  Christians,  who  have  abandoned  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  should  return  to  ijound  reason. 
For  in  some  way  such  wilfulness  has  seized  the  Christians 
and  such  folly  possessed  ihem  that  they  do  not  follow  those 
constitutions  of  the  andents,  which  peradventure  thdr  own 
ancestors  first  established,  but  entirely  according  to  their 
own  judgment  and  as  it  pleased  them  they  were  making  such 
laws  for  themselves  as  they  woidd  obsen'e,  and  in  different 
places  were  assembling  various  sorts  of  people.  In  short, 
when  our  command  was  issued  that  they  were  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  institutions  of  the  andents,  many  of  ihcm 
were  subdued  by  danger,  many  also  were  ruined.  Yet  when 
great  numbers  of  them  held  to  their  determination,  and  we 
saw  that  they  neither  gave  worsliip  and  due  reverence  to  the 
gods  nor  yet  rcgaided  the  God  of  the  Christians,  wc  there- 
fore, mindful  of  our  most  mild  clemency  and  of  the  unbroken 
custom  whereby  we  arc  accustomed  to  grant  pardon  to  all 
men,  have  thought  that  in  this  case  aJso  speediest  indulgence 
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ought  to  be  granUil  lo  Lhcm,  that  Iht-  Christians  might  exist 
again  and  might  cstablL<ih  their  gatherings,  yet  so  that  they 
do  nothing  contrary*  to  guod  urder.  By  another  letter  we 
shall  signify  to  magistrates  how  tbcy  arc  to  proceed.  Where- 
fore, in  accordance  witli  this  our  indulgence,  they  ought  to 
)>ray  their  God  for  our  good  estate,  for  that  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  for  their  own,  that  the  commonwealth  may  endure 
on  every  dde  unharmed  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  live 
securely  in  their  own  homes.  fl| 

((0  Constantine,  Edict  of  Milan,  A.  D,  313,  in  Lactanttus, 
De  iloriibus  Penecutorum,  48.  (MSL,  7  :  26;.)  Sec  also 
Euscbius.  RuL  Ec.,  X.  5  :  2.     (MSG,  so  :  880.) 

Tlie  so-csllcd  Edict  of  Milan,  granting  toleration  to  the  Christiana, 
b  001  the  actiul  edict,  but  a  letter  addrcned  to  a  prefect  aixl  lefetring 
to  the  cdkt,  which  probably  was  much  briefer.  The  folJowinR  pu- 
BSgc  Ii  translated  (rom  the  emended  text  of  Laclantius,  aa  given  in 
Preoscbeo,  op.  di.,  I,  { 12  :  4- 

Vflien  I,  Constantinc  Augustus,  and  I,  Licinius  Augustus, 
had  happily  met  together  at  Milan,  and  were  having  under 
consideration  all  things  which  concern  tlie  advantage  and 
security  of  the  State,  we  thought  that,  among  other  things 
wliich  seemed  likely  to  profit  men  generally,  we  ought,  in  the 
very  first  jilacc,  to  set  in  order  tlic  conditions  of  the  rever- 
ence paid  to  the  Divinity  by  giving  to  the  Christians  and  all 
others  full  permission  to  folluw  whatever  worship  any  man 
had  chosen;  whereby  whatever  divinity  there  is  in  heaven 
may  be  benevolent  and  projiitiouK  lo  us,  and  to  all  placed 
under  our  authority.  Therefore  we  thought  wc  ought,  with 
sound  counsel  and  very  right  reason,  to  hiy  down  this  law, 
that  we  should  in  no  way  refuse  to  any  man  any  legal  right 
who  has  given  up  his  mind  either  to  the  observance  of  Chris- 
tianity or  to  tliat  worship  which  he  peri«onaliy  feels  best  suited 
to  himself;  to  the  end  that  the  Supreme  Di\-inity,  whose 
wonihip  we  freely  follow,  may  continue  in  all  thing!)  to  grant 
us  his  accustomed  favor  and  good-will.  Wherefore  your 
devotion  should  know  that  it  is  our  pleasure  that  all  pro- 
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visions  wbalsovvcr  which  have  appe&red  in  documents  hitherto 
directed  to  your  office  regarding  Christians  and  which  ap- 
peared utterly  improper  and  opposed  to  our  clemency  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  every  one  of  those  men  who  have  the 
same  wish  to  observe  Christian  worship  may  now  freely  and 
unconditionally  endeavor  to  observe  the  same  without  any 
annoyance  or  molestation.  Iliese  tilings  we  thought  it  well 
to  signify  in  the  fullest  manner  to  your  carefulness,  that  you 
might  luiow  that  we  have  given  free  and  absolute  permission 
to  the  said  Christians  to  practise  their  worship.  And  when 
you  perceive  that  we  have  granted  this  to  the  said  Christians, 
your  devotion  understands  that  to  others  also  a  similarly 
full  and  free  permission  for  their  own  worship  and  observance 
is  granted,  for  the  quiet  of  our  times,  so  that  every  man  may 
have  freedom  in  the  practice  of  whatever  worship  he  has 
chosen.  And  these  things  were  done  by  us  that  nothing  be 
taken  away  from  any  honor  or  form  of  worship.  Moreover, 
in  regard  to  the  Christians,  we  have  thought  fit  to  ordain 
this  also,  that  if  any  appear  to  have  bought,  either  from  our 
exchequer  or  from  others,  the  places  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  formerly  to  assemble,  and  concerning  which  defi- 
nite orders  have  been  given  before  now,  and  that  by  letters 
sent  to  your  oBice,  the  same  be  restored  to  the  Christians, 
setting  aside  all  delay  and  dispute,  without  payment  or  de- 
mand of  price.  Those  also  who  have  obtained  them  by  gift 
shall  restore  them  in  like  manner  without  delay  to  the  said 
Christians;  and  those,  moreover,  who  have  bought  them, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  obtained  them  by  gift,  if  they 
request  anything  of  our  benevolence,  they  shall  apply  to  the 
deputy  that  order  may  be  taken  for  them  too  by  our  clemency. 
All  these  must  be  delivered  over  at  once  and  without  delay 
by  your  intervention  to  the  corporation  of  the  Christians. 
And  since  the  same  Christiai«  are  known  to  have  possessed 
not  only  the  places  where  they  arc  accustomed  to  assemble, 
but  also  others  belonging  to  their  corporation,  namely,  to  the 
churches  and  not  to  individuals,  oU  these  by  the  law  which 
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we  have  described  above  you  will  order  to  be  restored  without 
any  doubtfulness  or  dispute  to  the  said  Christians—that  is,  to 
thdr  said  corporations  and  assemblies;  pro\-ided  always,  as 
aforesaid,  that  those  who  restore  them  wilJioui  price,  as  wc 
said,  shall  expect  a  compensation  from  our  benevolence.  In 
all  these  things  you  must  give  the  aforesaid  Christians  your 
most  effective  intervention,  that  our  command  may  be  ful- 
iillcd  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  that  in  this  matter  also  order 
may  be  taken  by  our  clemency  for  the  public  quiet.  And 
may  it  be,  as  already  said,  that  the  divine  favor  which  we 
have  already  experienced  in  so  many  affairs,  shall  continue 
for  ail  time  to  give  us  prosperity  and  successes,  together  with 
happiness  for  the  State.  But  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  nature  of  this  decree  and  of  our  benevolence  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  men,  it  will  be  your  duty  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  your  own  to  publish  everywhere  and  bring  to 
the  notice  of  all  men  this  present  document  when  it  reaches 
you,  that  the  decree  of  this  our  benevolence  may  not  be 
bidden. 


i 


1 57.'  Rise  of  Scbisus  m  Consequence  of  the  Diocib- 

TIAN  PEKSECUTION  ) 


The  Diocletian  persecution  and  its  various  continuations, 
on  account  o(  the  severity  of  the  iicrscaition  and  its  great 
extent,  seriously  strained  the  organization  of  the  Church  for 
a  time,  and  In  at  least  three  Important  Church  centres  gaw 
rise  to  schisms,  of  which  two  were  of  some  duration.  The 
causes  for  these  schisms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  schisms  con- 
nected with  the  Oecian  persecution,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  enforced  absence  of  bishops  from 
their  sees  and  in  the  administration  of  discipline.  In  the 
latter  point  the  activity  of  the  confessors  no  longer  plays 
any  part,  as  the  authority  of  the  bishops  in  the  various  com- 
munities is  now  undisputed  by  rival,  It  was  a  question  of 
greater  or  less  rigor  in  readmitting  the  lapsed  to  the  com- 
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munion  of  the  ChurchA  For  the  canons  of  discipline  in  force 
in  Alexandria,  see  the  Canonicai  EpisUe  of  Peter  of  Alexandria, 
ANF,  VI,  269  ff.  (MSG,  iS  :  467.)  They  were  regarded 
by  the  rigorist  party  in  Alexandria  as  too  lax.  (  Of  the  three 
schisms  known  to  have  arisen  from  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, that  in  Alexandria  is  known  as  the  Melelian  schism, 
.and  three  selections  arc  given  hearing  on  it,  fjFor  the  proiK>- 
fsols  of  the  Council  of  Nicsa  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
and  union,  sec  tlic  EpiiUc  of  the  Synod  of  Nuaa,  Socrates, 
Bist.  Ec.,  I,  9  (given  below,  §  61,  //,  b).  iThc  schism  continued 
until  the  filth  century.  The  schism  at  Rome,  known  as  the 
schism  of  Heraclius,  was  much  lesa  important.  It  was  caused 
by  the  party  advocating  greater  hixity  in  discipline,  and  was 
for  a  time  dilTicutt  to  deal  with  on  account  of  long  vacancies 
in  the  Roman  episcopate.  The  duration  of  the  schism  could 
not  have  been  long,  but  the  solution  of  the  questions  raised 
by  it  is  unknown.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  Roman  church 
is  exceedingly  obscure  in  the  half-century-  preceding  the 
Council  of  Nicca.  The  third  schism,  that  of  the  Donatists 
in  North  Africa,  which  broke  out  in  Carthage,  was  the  most 
considerable  in  the  Church  before  the  schisms  arising  from 
the  christological  contioveme^  For  the  Donatist  schism, 
sec  §§61,67,  73.  ' 

(ii)  Epistle  of  Uesychius,  Pacltomius,  Tlteodorus,  and  Phikas 
to  Melelius.    (MSG,  10  :  1565-) 

The  Mclciian  schism. 

I'he  fulloning  cpbtle  Wiis  wtiltcn  in  the  name  of  these  four  bixhop«, 

rprobably  by  Philcas,  bishop  of  Thmuis,  one  i>f  the  number,  to  Mctctius, 

Pbjshop  of  Lycopolis.     The  four  were  in  prison  when  it  was  writtCD. 

It  is  tbe  most  Important  document  bearing  on  the  nchism,  and  ii 

important  as  setting  forth  Ihe  generally  accepted  legal  opinion  of  the 

■tlnae  regarding  ordination  and  the  authority  of  bishops.    The  docu- 

oieni  exists  only  in  a  [^tin  imnslation  from  0  Greek  original,  and 

appears  to  form,  wilh  ihc  two  fallowing  fragments,  a  continuous  narrs- 

live,  possibly  a  history  of  the  Church,  hut  nolhtng  further  is  known 

of  it.    For  ain  account  of  the  Mclclion  schism  sec  Socmtcs,  l/ist.  Be., 

1,  6Jf.    The  tfil  of  these  selections  bearing  on  the  Mdellsn  schisca  ti 

to  be  found  in  Rouih,  op.  cit.,  IV,  91  J. 
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Hesychius,  Pachomius,  Theodorus,  and  Phileas  to  Melctius, 
our  friend  and  fcUow-nunister  in  the  Lord,  greeting.  In 
simple  faith,  regarding  as  uncertain  the  things  which  have  been 
heard  concerning  thee,  :unce  Bomc  have  come  tu  us  and  cer- 
tain things  are  reported  foreign  to  divine  order  and  ecclesias- 
ticaJ  rule  which  are  being  attempted,  yea,  rather,  which  arc 
being  done  by  thee,  we  were  not  willing  to  credit  them  when 
we  thought  of  the  audacity  implied  by  their  magnitude,  and 
we  thought  that  they  were  uncertain  attempts.  But  since 
so  many  coming  to  us  at  the  present  time  have  lent  some 
credibility  to  these  reports,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  attest 
them  as  facts,  we,  greatly  astonished,  have  been  compelled 
to  write  this  letter  to  thee.  And  what  agitation  and  sad- 
ness have  been  caused  to  us  all  in  common  and  to  each  of  us 
individually  by  the  ordination  performed  by  thee  in  parishes 
not  pertaining  to  thee,  we  are  unable  sufTidenlly  to  eipress. 
We  have  not  delayed,  however,  by  a  short  statement,  to  prove 
thy  practice  wrong. 

In  the  law  of  our  fathers  and  forefathers,  of  which  thou  also 
are  not  th>-self  ignorant,  it  is  established,  according  to  the 
divine  and  ecclesia.stical  order  (for  it  is  all  for  the  good  pleas- 
urc  of  God  and  the  zealous  regard  for  better  things),  that  it 
has  been  determined  and  settled  by  them  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  bishop  to  perform  ordinations  in  other  parishes 
than  his  own.  This  law  is  exceedingly  important  and  wisely 
devised.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  but  right  that  the  con- 
versation and  life  of  those  who  arc  ordained  should  be  ex- 
amined with  great  care;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  all 
confuMon  and  turbulence  should  be  done  away  with.  For 
every  one  shall  have  enough  to  do  in  managing  his  own  parish, 
and  in  finding,  with  great  care  and  many  anxieties,  suitable 
subordinates  among  those  with  whom  he  has  passed  his  whole 
life,  and  who  have  been  trained  imdcr  his  hands.  But  thou, 
considering  none  of  these  things,  nor  regarding  the  future, 
nor  considering  the  law  of  our  holy  Fathers  and  those  who 
have  put  on  Christ  in  long  succession,  nor  the  honor  of  our 
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great  bishop  and  father,  Peter/  on  whom  we  all  depend  in 
the  hope  whicli  we  have  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  nor  softened 
by  our  imprisonmcRts  and  trials,  and  daily  and  multiplied 
reproaches,  nor  the  oppres^uns  and  distress  of  all,  hust  ven- 
tured on  subverting  all  things  at  once.  And  what 
will  be  left  for  thee  for  justifying  thyself  with  respect  to 
things? 

But  perhaps  thou  wilt  say,  I  did  tliis  to  prevent  many  from 
bdng  drawn  away  with  the  unbelief  of  many,  because  the 
flocks  were  in  need  and  forsaken,  there  being  no  pastor  with 
them.  Well,  but  it  is  most  certain  that  they  were  in  no  such 
destitution;  in  the  first  place,  because  there  were  many  goi 
among  them  and  able  to  visit  Ihcm;  and,  in  the  second  pla 
even  if  there  were  some  things  neglected  by  them,  represc 
tution  should  have  come  from  the  people,  and  we  shoi 
have  duly  considered  the  matter.  But  they  knew  that  th' 
were  in  no  want  of  ministers,  and  therefore  thej'  did  not  come 
to  seek  thee,  Tliey  knew  thai  dther  we  were  wont  to  wain 
them  from  such  complaint  or  there  was  done,  with  all  care- 
fulness, what  seemed  profitable;  for  it  was  done  under  cor- 
rection and  all  was  considered  with  wcU-approvcd  honesty. 
'ITiou,  however,  giving  such  careful  attention  to  the  deed 
of  certain  men  and  their  vain  words,^  hast,  as  it  were,  atealthil 
leaped  forward  to  the  performance  of  ordinations.  For  if,] 
indeed,  those  accompanying  thee  constrained  thee  to 
and  compelled  thee  and  were  ignorant  of  the  eccleaasUcal 
order,  thou  oughtest  to  have  followed  the  rule  and  have  in- 
formed us  by  letter;  and  in  that  way  what  seemed  expedient 
would  have  been  done.  And  if  perchance  some  persuaded 
thee  to  credit  their  story,  who  said  to  thee  that  it  was  alt  ovi 
with  us— a  matter  which  could  not  have  been  unknown 
thee,  because  there  were  many  passing  and  repassing  by 
who  might  visit  thee — even  if  this  had  been  so,  yet  oughtest 
Ihou  to  have  waited  for  the  judgment  of  the  superior  father 
and  lus  allowance  of  this  thing.  But  thinking  nothing  of 
'  Bishop  of  .McxuidriA.  *  Sec  next  selecticn. 
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these  mstters,  and  hoping  something  different,  or  rather 
having  no  care  for  us,  thou  hast  provided  certain  rulers  for 
the  people.  For  now  we  learn  that  there  are  also  divisions, 
because  thy  unwarrantable  ordination  dif-pleased  many. 

And  thou  Wert  not  readily  porsuudcd  to  dtlay  such  pro- 
cedure or  restrain  thy  purpose,  no,  not  even  by  the  word  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  the  most  blessed  seer  and  the  man  who  put 
on  Christ,  the  Apostle  of  us  all;  for  he,  in  writing  to  his  dearly 
loved  Timothy,  says:  "Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins."  [I  Tim.  5  :  22.J 
And  thus  he  at  once  shows  his  own  consideration  of  him,  and 
gives  his  example  and  exhibits  the  law  according  to  which, 
with  all  carcfulncsss  and  caution,  candidates  arc  chosen  for 
the  honor  of  ordination.  We  make  this  declaration  to  thee, 
that  in  the  future  thou  maycst  study  to  keep  within  the  safe 
and  salutary  limits  of  the  law. 

(6)  Fragment  on  the  Meklian  Schism.    (MSG,  10  :  1567.) 

For  tlie  connection  ot  the  Mcletlans  with  Arianism,  see  Socntet, 
Sitt.  Be.,  I,  6.   Text  in  Routh,  op.  eil.,  IV,  94. 

Mclctius  received  and  read  this  epistle,  and  he  neither 
wrote  a  reply,  nor  repaired  to  them  in  prison,  nor  went  to  the 
blessed  Peter  [bishop  of  Alexandria].  But  when  all  these 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  had  suffered  in  the  prison,' 
he  at  once  entered  Alexandria.  Now  in  that  dty  there 
was  a  certain  person,  Isidorus  by  name,  turbulent  in  char- 
acter, and  possessed  with  the  ambition  of  being  a  teacher. 
And  tfiere  was  also  a  certain  Arius,  who  wore  the  habit  of 
piety  and  was  in  like  manner  possessed  with  the  ambition 
of  being  a  teacher.  And  when  they  discovered  the  object  of 
Mclctius's  passion  and  what  it  was  he  sought,  hastening  to 
him  and  regarding  with  malice  the  episcopal  authority  of  the 
blessed  Peter,  that  the  aim  and  desire  of  Meletius  might  be 
made  manifest,  they  discovered  to  Meletius  certain  presby- 
ters, then  in  hiding,  to  whom  the  bles-sed  Peter  had  given 
'Oioclctjan  pereecution,  A.  D.  jo6. 
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authority  to  act  as  diocesan  visitors  for  ^VJcxandria.  And 
Mclctius,  recommending  ihcm  to  improve  the  opportunity 
^ven  them  for  rectifying  their  error,  suspended  them  for  a 
time,  and  by  his  authority  ordained  two  persons  in  their 
places,  one  of  whom  was  in  prison  and  the  other  in  the  mines. 
On  learning  these  things,  the  blessed  Peter,  with  much  en- 
durance, wrote  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the  following 
terms.    (See  next  selection.] 


(e)  Peter  of  Alexandria. 
andria.    (MSG,  i8  :  510.) 


Epistle  to  the  Church  in  Alex- 


For  PelCT  of  AkxaDdria,  sec  DCB.  Peter  was  in  hiding  when  ho 
wrote  the  following  to  the  AlcxMidrian  church  in  30O.  He  died  312 
u  a  martyr. 

Peter  to  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  beloved  and  established 
in  the  faith  of  God,  peace.  Since  I  have  discovered  that 
Meletius  acts  in  no  way  for  the  common  good,  tor  he  does 
not  approve  the  letter  of  the  most  holy  bishops  and  martyrs, 
and  invading  my  parish,  has  assumed  so  much  to  himself  as 
to  endeavor  to  separate  from  my  authority  the  priests  and 
those  who  had  been  intrusted  with  visiting  the  needy,  and, 
giving  proof  of  his  desire  for  pre-eminence,  has  ordained  in 
the  prison  several  unto  himself;  now  take  ye  heed  to  this 
and  hold  no  communion  with  him,  until  I  meet  him  in  com- 
pany with  some  wise  men,  and  see  what  designs  they  are 
which  he  has  thought  upon.     Fare  yc  well. 

(d)  Epitaph  0/  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Rome.    Cf.  Kirch,  n.  534. 

Sdiisin  of  He  radius. 

The  following  epitaph  was  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Rome  (April  18  to  August  17,  310  A.  D.),  by  Damosus,  bishop  of 
Rome  OW-384.) 

I,  D&mastis,  have  made  this: 

Heraclius  forbade  the  fallen  to  lament  their  stn, 

Eusebius  taught  the  wretched  ones  to  weep  for  their  crimes. 

The  people  was  divided  into  parties  by  the  increa^ng  madness. 
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Sedition,  bloodshed,  war,  discord,  strife  arose. 

At  once  they  were  equally  smitten  by  the  ferocity  of  the 

tyrant.' 
Although  the  guide  of  the  Church*  maintained  intact  the 

bonds  of  peace. 
He  endured  exile  joyful  under  the  Lord  as  judge, 
And  gave  up  this  earthly  life  on  the  Trinacrian  shore .' 

■  MuCDtiui.  ■  Eusdiius.  ■  Sdly. 


''the  second  division  of  ancient^ 
christianity 


THE   CHURCH    UNDER   THE 
PIRE:     FROM    312    TO 


CHRISTIAN 
CIRCA   750 


EM- 


(  The  second  division  of  the  history  of  ancient  Christianity, 
or  Christianity  under  the  influence  of  the  Gra^co-Roman  tj-pe 
of  culturf,  begins  with  the  sole  rule  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  324, 
or  his  sole  reign  in  the  West,  A.  D.  313,  And  eictends  to  the 
be^nning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  that  period  in  which  the 
Germanic  nations  assumed  the  leading  r61e  in  the  political 
life  of  western  Europe.  \  The  end  of  this  division  of  Church 
history  may  be  placed,  at  the  latest,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  as  the  tirai-  when  the  authority  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  ceased  to  affect  materially  the  fortunes  of  the  West. 
But  it  b  impossible  to  name  any  year  or  rdga  or  political 
event  as  of  such  outstanding  importance  as  to  make  it  a 
terminus  ad  quern  for  the  division  which  will  command  the 
sufTrages  of  all  as  the  boundary  between  the  ancient  and  the 
mcdia-val  epochs  of  history. 

The  second  division  of  ancient  Chrigtianity  may  be  sub- 
divided into  three  periods: 

L  The  Imperial  State  Church  of  the  Undivided  Emj^re,  or 
until  the  Death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  or  to  395. 

n.  The  Church  in  the  Divided  Empire  until  the  Collapse  of 
the  Western  Empire  and  the  Schism  between  the 
East  and  the  West  arising  out  of  the  Monophysitc 
Controversies,  or  to  circa  500. 

m.  The  Dissolution  of  the  Imperial  Church  of  the  West 
and  the  Transition  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

97> 
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In  the  third  period  Li  to  be  placed  the  beginnings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  the  German  in%'aders  had  long  before  500 
established  their  Idngdoms  and  had  begun  to  dominate  the 
aGFairs  of  the  West.  But  the  connection  of  the  Churdi  of 
the  West,  or  rather  of  Italy,  with  the  East  was  long  so  dose 
that  the  condition  of  the  Church  is  more  that  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  andcnt  imperial  State  Church  than  of  a  building  up 
of  the  media:val  Church.  At  the  same  time,  the  transilioti 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  so  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned  at  least, 
takes  place  under  the  influence  of  the  undent  tradition,  and 
institutions  arc  established  in  which  the  leading  dements, 
taken  from  ancient  life,  are  not  yet  transformed  by  Germanic 
ideas.  The  East  knew  no  Middle  Age.  For  a  history  of  the 
Eastern  Church  other  divisions  would  have  to  be  made,  but 
in  a  history  in  which,  for  practical  reasons,  the  development 
b  traced  in  Western  Christianity,  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern 
Church  must  be  treated  as  subordinate  to  those  of  Western 
Christianity. 

For  the  second  division  of  the  history  of  andent  Chris- 
tianity, the  principal  sources  available  In  English  are  the 
translations  in  A  SeUd  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  PoslSicene 
Fathers  of  tlit  Chriitian  Church.  Edited  by  Ph.  Schaff  aiid  H. 
Wace.  The  First  Series  of  this  collection  (PNF,  scr.  I)  con- 
tains the  principal  works  of  Augustine  and  Chryso«tom. 
The  Second  Series  (PNF,  ser.  II)  is  for  historical  study  even 
more  valuable,  and  gives,  generally  with  very  able  introduc- 
tions and  excellent  bibliographies,  the  most  important  works 
of  many  of  the  leading  patristic  writers,  including  the  prin- 
dpal  ecdcsiastical  historians,  as  well  as  Alhanasius,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil  the  Great.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Hilarj'  of  Poitiers,  Jerome,  Rutinus,  Cassian,  Vin- 
cent of  Lirins.  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  others. 
These  translations  are  in  part  fresh  versions,  and  in  part 
older  versions  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  revised,  taken  from  the 
IJbrary  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  anterior  to 
the  Dinsum  of  Uk  East  and  West,  Oxford,  1838,  et  seq. 
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For  the  period  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  christ(J^| 
logical  controver^es,  the  ecclesiastical  historians  are  of  great 
value.    There  are  no  less  than  four  continuations  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  accessible:  the  ecclcaasti- ^j 
cu]  histories  of  Socrates,  324-439  (cd.  R.  Husscy,  Oxford,^| 
1853);  of  Sozomen,  334-435  (ed.  R.  Hussey,  Oxford,  1860);^^ 
of  Rufious,  324-395.  which  is  appended  to  a  Latin  version  or 
rather  revised  and  "edited"  Latin  version  of  Eusebius;  of 
Theodorct,  323-428  (ed.  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1854).    Fragments 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Arian  Pliitostorgius.  from 
the  appearance  of  Arius  as  a  teacher  until  423,  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  to  be  found  in  Bohn's  Eccltsiaslical  Library, 
For  the  period  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431,  thcrs] 
is  no  such  abundance,  but  Evagrius,  of  whose  history  (ed. 
Farmcntier  and  Bidcz,  London,  1898)  there  is  a  translatioi 
in  Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library,  though  not  in  PNF,  is 
great  value  as  he  gives  many  original  documents;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John  of  Ephesus  (trans,  by 
R.  P.  Smith,  Oxford,  i860)  carries  the  history  to  about  600. 
There  are  also  works  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  West  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  Paulus  Diaconus, 
and  others  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  third  period  of  this 
divi&ion.    They  will  be  mentioned  in  their  place. 

As  the  series  of  the  great  church  councils  begins  with  the' 
Christian  Empire,  the  History  of  tfie  Ctmncils,  by  Hefcle,  be- 
comes indispensable  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
not  only  for  its  narrative  but  for  the  sources  epitomized  or 
given  in  full.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  as  far  as 
the  dose  of  the  eighth  century,  or  well  into  the  bcgiimings 
of  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  The  new  French 
translation  should  be  used  if  possible  as  it  contains  valu- 
able additional  notes.  In  connection  with  Hcfcle  may  be 
used:  j 

Perdval,  The  Seeen  Ecumenicai  Councils,  in  PNF,  ser.  lU 
vol.  XIV.  ' 

Wm.  Bright,  Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General 
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Councils,  1883,  should  be  consulted  for  this  period.  Bnins, 
Op.  cU.,  and  Lauchert,  op.  cit.,  p.vt  texts  only. 

Ilie  two  great  collections  of  secidar  laws  are: 

Codex  Tktodosianus,  ed.  Mommsen  and  Meyer,  Berlin,  1905. 

Carpus  Jtais  CivUis,  ed.  KrUger,  Mommsen,  Schoell,  and 
Knoll,  Berlin,  1899-1902. 

The  Cambridge  Mediesal  History,  vol.  I,  1912,  covers  the 
period  b^inning  with  Constantine  and  extending  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century.  It  contains  valuable  bibliog- 
raphies of  a  more  discriminatiag  character  than  those  in  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  and  render  bibliographical  ref- 
erences unnecessary.  To  this  the  student  is  accordingly 
referred  for  such  matters.  The  second  volume  of  this  work 
will  cover  the  period  500-850. 


PERIOD  I 


THE   IMPERIAL  STATE    CHURCH    OF  THE  UNDI- 
VIDED   EMPIRE,  OR    UNTIL  THE  DEATH  OF 


THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT,  3S5 


^  The  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  period  of  the  second 
division  of  the  history  of  andcnt  Christianity  has  to  deal 
primarily  with  three  tines  of  de\'eIopment,  viz.:  first,  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  imperial  authority  and  the 
religious  forces  of  the  times,  whereby  the  Church  became 
established  as  the  sole  authorized  religion  of  the  Empire,  and 
heathenism  and  heresy  were  prohibited  by  law;  secondly, 
the  development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  until 
the  end  of  the  Arian  controversy,  whereby  the  full  and  eternal 
deity  of  the  Son  was  established  as  the  Catholic  faith;  thirdly, 
the  development  of  the  constitution,  the  fixation  of  the  lead- 
ing Gcclcstastical  conceptions,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  times.  The 
entire  period  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts  by  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363);  and  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantlnc  as  Emperor  of  the  West  (312-324)  may  be  regarded 
[  AS  a  prelude  to  the  main  part  of  the  history.  On  the  death 
of  TTieodosius  the  Great  in  395,  the  Empire  became  perma- 
nently divided,  and  though  in  the  second  period  the  courses 
of  the  Church  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  may  be  treated  to 
some  extent  together,  yet  the  fortunes,  interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Church  begin  to  diverge  \ 

CH.\PTER  I.    THE  CHURCH  AND  EMPIRE  UNDER 
CONSTANTINE 

Constantine  was  the  heir  to  the  political  system  of  Dio- 
cletian.   The  same  line  of  development  was  followed  by  him 
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and  hb  sons,  and  with  increasing  severity  the  burden  pressed 
upon  ihc  people.  But  the  Church,  which  had  becD  fiercely 
persecuted  by  Diocletian  and  Gnlerius,  became  the  object 
of  imperial  favor  under  Constantinc.  At  the  same  time  in 
many  parts  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  the  West,  the  heathen 
retigioQ  was  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people  and  every- 
where it  was  bound  up  with  the  forms  of  state.  The  new 
problems  that  confronted  Constantinc  on  his  acces^on  to 
sole  autliority  in  the  V\''est,  and  still  more  when  he  became 
sole  Emperor,  were  of  an  ecclesiastical  rather  than  a  ci\Tl 
character.  In  the  admim'stration  of  the  Empire  he  followed 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Diocletian  {§  58).  But  in  favoring 
the  Church  he  had  to  avoid  alienating  the  heathen  majority. 
This  he  did  by  gradually  and  cautiously  extending  tti  the 
Church  privilege.1  which  the  heathen  religion  had  enjoyed 
(5  59)1  and  with  the  utmost  caution  repressing  those  elements 
in  heathenism  which  might  be  plausibly  construed  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  new  order  in  the  state  (§  60).  At  the  same  time, 
Constantine  found  in  the  application  of  his  policy  to  actual 
conditions  that  he  could  not  favor  every  religious  sect  that 
assumed  the  name  of  Christian.  He  must  distinguish  be- 
tween claimants  of  his  bounty.  He  must  also  bring  about  a 
unity  in  the  Church  where  it  had  been  threatened  (§  61), 
and  repress  what  might  lead  to  schism.  Accordingly  he 
found  himself,  immediately  after  his  acccs-iion  to  sole  author- 
ity, engaged  in  ecclesiastical  discussions  and  adjudicating  by 
councils  ecclesiastical  casics  ({  6i)\ 


1 


S  58.    The  Empirk  under  Constantine  and  His  Sons 

Constantine  became  sole  Emperor  of  the  West,  31  a,  and  by 
the  defeat  of  Lidnius,  July  33,  334,  sole  ruler  of  the  entire 
Roman  Empire.  On  hLs  death.  May  32,  337,  his  three  sons 
divided  between  them  Ilie  imperial  dignity:  Constantinc  II 
(337-340),  taking  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  Comtans  {337- 
350),  Italy,  Africa,  and  Blyria,  and  in  340  receiving  the  share 
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of  Constanline  II;  Constantius  (337-361),  taking  the  East, 
including  Egjpt.  Of  these  three  the  ablest  was  Constantiiui 
who,  after  the  renewed  Persian  war  (337-350),  became,  on 
the  death  of  Constans,  sole  Emperor,  j  Although  the  imperial 
authority  was  divided  and  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  each 
Emperor  followed  the  religious  condition  and  theological  com- 
plexion of  his  respective  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  social  con- 
ditions were  everywhere  much  the  same.  There  were  under 
ConstantJne  and  also  under  his  sons  the  continuation  of  that 
centralization  which  had  already  been  carried  far  by  Dio- 
cletian, the  same  court  ceremonial  and  all  that  went  witli  it, 
and  the  development  of  the  bureaucratic  sj'stem  of  admin- 
istration. The  economic  conditions  steadily  declined  as  the 
imperial  system  became  constantly  more  burdensome  (v. 
sit^a,  §55),  and  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  the  administration  of  landed  property  affected  disas- 
trously large  sections  of  the  populace.  A  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Roman  society,  which  affected  the  position  of  the 
Church  not  a  little,  was  the  tendency  to  regard  callings  and 
trades  as  hereditary,  and  by  the  fourth  century  this  was 
enforced  by  law.  The  aim  of  this  legislation  was  to  provide 
workmen  to  care  for  the  great  public  undertakings  for  the 
support  of  the  populace  of  the  cities  and  for  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  public  business.  This  policy  affected  both  the  humble 
artisan  and  the  citizen  of  curial  rank.  I'he  former,  although 
given  various  privileges,  was  crushed  down  by  being  obliged 
to  continue  in  what  was  often  an  unprofitable  occupation; 
the  latter  was  made  responsible  for  the  taxes  and  various 
public  burdens  which  custom,  gradually  becoming  law,  laid 
upon  him.  Constant  attempt  was  made  by  great  numbers 
to  escape  these  burdens  and  disabilities  by  recourse  to  other 
occupations,  and  especially  to  the  Christian  ministry  with 
its  immunities  (see  %  59,  c).  Constant  legislation  endeavored 
to  prevent  this  and  restore  men  to  their  hereditary  placeu 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Theodosian  Ciwle  are  enact- 
ments of  CoDStantinc,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  coo- 
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dition,  under  that  Emperor,  of  the  law  as  to  hereditary  occu- 
pations and  guilds,  and  the  position  of  the  curialcs,  90  iis  to 
explain  the  law  as  to  admission  to  the  priesthood.  J 

(a)  Codex  Theodosianus,  Xm,  5,  i;  A.  D.  314. 

The  Thcotlofliiin  Code  was  a  collection  of  law  made  at  the  command 
of  Tlicoilosiu^  It.  A.  D,  438.  See  fi  Ro.  ll  was  Jnlcndcd  to  com- 
priiie  all  ihe  laws  u(  K^ocrat  application  made  since  the  accession  of 
Coatlantine  and  arranged  under  appropriate  titles. 

If  a  shipman  shall  have  been  originally  a  lighterman,  none 
the  less  he  shall  remain  permanently  among  those  among 
whom  it  shall  appear  that  his  parents  had  been.  d 

(6)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XIII,  5,  3;  A.  D.  319.  1 

If  any  shipman  shall  have  obtained  surreptitiously  or  in 
any  other  way  immunity,  it  is  our  will  that  he  be  not  at  all 
admitted  to  plead  any  exemption.  But  also  if  any  one  pos- 
sess a  patrimony  liable  to  the  duties  of  a  shipman,  although 
he  may  be  of  higher  dignity,  the  privileges  of  honor  shall  be 
of  no  avail  to  him  in  thii>  matter,  but  let  him  be  held  to  this 
duty  cither  by  the  whole  or  in  proportion.  For  it  is  not  just 
that  when  a  patrimony  liable  to  this  public  duty  has  been 
excused  all  should  not  bear  the  common  burden  in  propor- 
tion to  ability. 

(c)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XIV,  4,  i;  A.  D.  334.  \ 

Bccattse  the  gxiild  of  swineherds  has  fallen  off  to  but  few, 
we  command  that  they  plead  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
people,  for  the  defence  should  be  made  to  them  for  whom  the 
burden  was  established.  .  .  .  Thccefore  let  them  know  that 
the  persotui  property  of  the  swineherds  is  liable  to  public 
burdens  and  let  them  choose  one  of  two  courses:  cither  let  them 
retain  the  properly  which  is  liable  to  the  functions  of  swine- 
herd, and  let  themselves  be  held  to  the  duty  of  swineherd,  or 
let  them  name  some  suitable  person  whom  they  will,  who  shall 
satisfy  the  same  requirement.  For  we  suiTer  no  one  to  be 
exempt  from  the  obligation  of  this  thing,  but  whether  they 
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have  advanced  in  honors,  or  by  some  fraud  have  escaped,  yte- 
command  that  they  be  brought  back  and  the  same  thing  pcr- 
fonned,  the  Roman  people  being  present  and  witnessing,  and 
we  are  to  be  consulted,  that  we  may  take  note  of  those  who 
make  use  of  these  shifts;  as  for  further  avoidance  of  public 
duties,  it  h  by  no  means  to  be  granted  any,  but  he  who  shall 
have  been  able  to  escape  shall  run  danger  of  his  safety,  the 
privilege  ha\'ing  been  taken  away  from  him. 

(d)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XII,  i,  ii;  A.  D.  335. 

The  following  laws  illu$(ratc  the  aUeraptg  of  the  curialcs  to  escape 
their  burdeDS. 

Because  some  have  forsaken  the  curia;  and  have  fled  to  the 
camps  of  the  soldier)',  we  prescribe  that  all  who  shall  be  found 
not  yet  indebted  to  the  chief  centurion,  arc  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  soldiery  and  returned  to  the  same  curiie;  tliose  only 
are  to  remain  among  the  soldiery  who  are  retained  on  account 
of  the  necessities  of  the  place  or  the  troop. 

(<)  Codex  Theodosianus,  Xn,  i,  la;  A.  D.  325. 

If  any  one  belongs  in  a  larger  or  stnaller  town  and  desiring 
to  avoid  the  same,  betakes  himself  to  another  for  the  sake  of 
dwelling  there,  and  shall  have  attempted  to  make  petitions 
concerning  this  or  shall  have  relied  upon  any  sort  of  fraud  that 
he  may  escape  the  birth  from  his  own  city,  let  him  bear  the 
burden  of  the  decurionate  of  both  cities,  of  one  because  it  was 
his  choice,  of  the  other  because  of  his  birth. 

if)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XVI,  2, 3,  c/.  XVI,  2, 6;  A.  D.  32*. 

Since  a  constitution  that  has  been  bsued  prescribes  that 
thereafter  no  decurion  nor  child  of  a  decurion  or  person  with 
suitable  wealth  and  able  to  support  the  public  burdens  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  name  and  duties  of  the  clergj-,  but  only 
those  shall  be  called  to  the  place  of  the  deceased  who  arc  of 
small  fortune  and  are  not  held  liable  to  civil  burdens,  we  have 
learned  that  some  have  been  molested,  who  before  the  pro- 
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iDulgatitH)  of  the  said  taw  had  joined  themselves  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  priests.  Therefore  we  decree  that  these  shall  be 
free  from  all  annoyance,  but  those  who  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  law,  to  avoid  their  public  duties  took  recourse  to  the 
number  of  the  clergy,  shall  be  separated  from  that  body  and 
restored  to  ihdr  curia]  rank  and  made  liable  for  their  civil 
duties. 


S  59.    Favor  Shown  the  Church  by  Constantine 

K  Neither  on  his  conversion  nor  on  hut  attainment  of  tJte  sole 
rule  of  the  Empire  did  Constantine  establish  the  Church  as 
the  one  official  religion  of  the  State.  The  ruler  himself  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  reUgion  and  neither  abolished  the  former 
religion  of  the  State  nor  disestablished  it.  But  he  granted  to 
his  own  religion  favors  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  heathen 
religious  sj-stcms  (a-d),  though  these  privileges  were  only 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  for  heretics  (e) ;  and  he  passed 
such  laws  as  would  make  it  possible  for  Christians  to  carry  out 
their  reb'gious  practices,  e.  g.,  that  Christians  should  not  be 
compelled  to  sacrifice  when  the  laws  prescribed  sacrifices  (/), 
that  Sunday  be  observed  ig),  and  that  ceh'bacy  might  be  prac- 
tised (A).^^ 

Addtliaiul  source  cnaicriBl:  Euscbius.  Vila  Conslaittini  (PNF,  set. 
II.  vol.  I).  11,  34-41,  46;  IV,  18-38.  Sozoroen,  Bill.  Ec.  (PNF,  »cr. 
U.  vol.  II),  1. 9. 

(a)  Constandnc,  Ep.  ad  CacUUinum,  tn  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ee,, 
X,  6.    (MSG,  30  :  893.) 

The  probable  dale  of  this  epistle  is  A.  D.  313,  thotigh  there  u  unccr- 
taioiy.     T«t  in  Kirch,  im.  jaj  /. 

Constantine  Augustus  to  Ceecilianus,  Bishop  of  Carthage. 
Since  it  is  our  pleasure  .that  something  should  be  granted  in 
all  the  provinces,  namely,  Africa  and  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania, to  certain  ministers  of  the  legitimate  and  most  holy 
Catholic  religion,  to  defray  their  expenses,  I  have  given  writ- 
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ten  instructions  to  Ursus,  the  illustrious  linajicc  minister  oi\ 
Africa,  and  liave  directed  him  to  make  provision  to  pay  to  thy 
firmness  three  thousand  tolles.'    Do  thou,  therefore,  when  thou 
hast  received  the  abo^-e  sum  of  money,  command  that  it  be  dis- . 
tributcd  among  all  those  mentioned  above,  according  to  the ' 
brief  sent  unto  thee  by  Hosius.    But  if  thou  shouldest  find  that 
,.#iything  is  wiinling  for  tb«  fuUUmcnt  of  this  my  purpose  in 
rd  to  all  of  tbem,  thou  shatt  demand  without  hesitation 
from  Hcracleidcs,  our  treasurer,  whatever  thou  findest  to  be  j 
necessary.    For  I  commanded  him,  when  he  was  present,  that 
if  thy  linnness  should  ask  him  for  any  money,  he  should  see 
to  it  that  it  he  paid  without  any  dday.    And  since  I  have 
learned  thai  some  men  of  unsettled  mind  wish  to  turn  the 
people  from  the  most  holy  and  Catholic  Church  by  a  certain 
method  of  shameful  corruption,  do  thou  know  that  I  gave 
command  to  Anulinus,  the  proconsul,  and  also  to  Patridus, 
vicar  of  the  prefects,  when  they  were  present,  that  they 
should  give  proper  attention  not  only  to  other  matters,  but  ] 
also,  above  all,  to  this,  and  that  they  should  not  overlook 
such  a  thing  when  it  happened.    Wherefore  if  thou  shouldest 
see  any  such  men  continuing  in  this  madness,  do  thou  with- 
out delay  go  to  the  above-mentioned  judges  and  report  the 
matter  to  them;  that  they  may  correct  them  as  I  commanded 
them  when  they  were  present.    The  divinity  of  the  great  God 
preser\'e  thee  many  years, 

(6)  CoDstantine,  Ep.  ad  Anuiinum,  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec., 
X,  7.    (MSG,  ao  :  893.) 

Thcfoliowingcpistk,  of  ihe  same  year  as  the  preceding  to  Cvciliantu, 
is  the  bofiia  of  cxcmplions  from  ihe  clergy  from  public  duties.  The  tx~ 
tension  of  these  exemptions  was  made  tiy  the  decree  of  319,  given  below. 
Text  in  Rirch,  d.  315. 


Greeting  to  thee,  our  most  esteemed  AnuUnus.  Since  it 
appears  from  many  circumstances  that  when  that  religion  is 
despbed  in  which  is  preserved  the  chief  reverence  for  the  most 

'  A  fdle  wu  a  lum  of  money,  pouibly  mS  denuit. 
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celestial  Power,  great  dangers  arc  brought  upon  public  afTairs; 
but  that  when  legally  adopted  and  ubser\'ed  it  affords  most 
agnal  prosperity  to  the  Roman  name  and  remarkable  fclidty 
to  all  the  affairs  of  men,  through  the  divine  beneAcence,  it 
.seemed  good  to  me,  most  esteemed  Anulinus,  that  those  men 
who  give  their  services  with  due  sanctity  and  with  constant 
observance  of  this  law  to  the  worship  of  tlic  divine  religion 
should  receive  recompense  for  their  labors.  Wherefore  it  ta 
my  will  that  those  within  the  province  intrusted  to  thee,  in 
the  Catholic  Church  over  which  Cscilianus  presides,  who  give 
their  services  to  this  holy  religion,  and  who  are  commonly 
called  clergymen,  be  entirely  exempted  from  all  public  duties, 
that  by  any  error  or  sacrilegious  negligence  they  may  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  ser\'icc  due  to  the  Deity,  but  may  de- 
vote themselves  without  any  hindrance  to  their  own  law. 
For  it  seems  that  when  they  show  greatest  reverence  to  the 
Ddty  the  greatest  benefits  accrue  to  the  State.  Farewell,  our 
most  esteemed  and  beloved  Anulinus. 

(c)  Codex  TkeodosianuSf  XVI.  2,  3;  A.  D.  319. 

By  the  following  law  the  CKcmplton  of  ihc  clergy  from  public  bur- 
dens wu  mode  univerMil.     As  many  availed  themidvu  of  (he  clerical j 
immunities  (o  racjipc  their  burdens  as  curialcs,  a  Uw  was  soon  after^J 
ward  paased  Limiting  access  to  the  ministry  to  those  in  humbler : 
pontioD.     V.  mpra,  ;S/. 

Those  who  in  dittnc  worship  perform  the  services  of  relig- 
loD — that  18,  those  who  are  called  clerg>"— arc  altogether 
cxtnnpt  from  public  obligations,  so  that  they  may  not  bej 
called  away  from  their  sacred  duties  by  the  sacrilegious' 
malice  of  certain  persons. 

{i)  Codex  Tbeodosianus,  XVI,  2,  4;  A.  D.  321. 

The  Church  i>  hereby  permitted  to  receive  legacto.  This  wu  a 
recognition  of  its  corporate  character  in  the  law,  and  indirectly  its  act 
of  incorporation. 

Every  one  has  permission  to  leave  when  he  is  d>ing  what- 
soever goods  he  wbhcs  to  the  most  holy  Catholic  Church.  .  .  . 
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(e)  Codej:  Tfiecdostattits,  XVI.  s,  i ;  A.  D.  336. 

Privilcftcs  were  granted  only  to  ihe  clergy  of  the  Cttholic  or  gmt 
Church  as  distinguished  from  heretics  &nd  schisinBtics.  The  Stale 
was,  accordingly,  (orced  by  its  exetuptioiiH  and  privileges  grtinlcti  the 
Church  to  lake  up  n  position  its  lo  hcrwy  and  schism.  Sec  for  Con- 
stantinc'5  policy  toward  heresy,  Eusebius,  Vita  Comtaiuini,  III,  64 
/.  (PNF,  »er.  U,  vol.  I.) 

Privileges  which  have  been  bestowed  in  consideration  of 
religion  ought  to  be  of  advantage  only  to  those  who  observe 
the  Catholic  law.  It  13  our  will  that  heathen  and  schismatics 
be  not  only  without  the  privileges  but  bound  by,  and  subject 
to,  various  political  btirdens. 

(f)  Codex  Tfieodosianus,  XVI,  2,  5;  A.  D.  323. 

This  and  the  following  Inws  were  passed  to  enable  the  Christians^? 
escape  from  disadvantages  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  religion.  This 
bn.  that  Christians  shuulil  nut  be  compelled  to  iMcrificc,  was  cDOCtcd 
}usi  before  the  iinnl  encounlcr  with  Licinius, 

Because  we  have  heard  that  ecclesiastics  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  Catholic  religion  are  compelled  by  men  of  different 
religions  to  celebrate  the  sacrifices  of  the  lustrum,  we,  by  this 
decree,  do  ordain  that  if  any  one  believes  that  those  who  ob- 
ser\'e  the  most  sacred  law  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  part 
in  the  rites  of  a  strange  superstition,  let  him,  if  his  condition 
permits,  be  beaten  with  staves,  but  if  his  rank  exempts  h!m 
from  such  rigor,  let  him  endure  the  condemnation  of  a  very 
heavy  One,  which  shall  (all  to  the  State. 

(g)  Codex  Juslinianus,  III,  la,  3;  A.  D.  331.  €/.  Kirch, 
n.  748. 

Sunday  is  to  he  observed. 

For  the  Justiaiao  Code  see  below,  {  94,  tntroducden. 

All  judges  and  city  people  and  the  craftsmen  shall  rest  upon 
the  venerable  Day  of  the  Sun.  Country  people,  however,  may 
freely  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  because  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  no  other  days  are  better  adapted  for 
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planting  the  grain  in  the  furrows  or  the  vines  in  trenches. 
So  that  the  advantage  given  by  heavenly  providence  may  not 
(or  the  occasion  of  a  short  time  perish. 

.     (A)  Codex  Theodoshnus,  Mil,  16,  i.    Cf.  Kirch,  n.  750. 

C«l)barjr  was  favoml  by  tbc  Church.  By  the  L^x  Julia  ei  Papia 
Poppea  ii  had  been  forbidden  under  a  6ne  and  loss  of  rights  under 
irills.    ChUdlds  roarriagm  alw)  rendered  the  purties  liable  to  <liiuil>i lilies. 

Those  who  axe  held  as  celibates  by  the  andcnt  law  are  freed 
from  the  threatened  terrors  of  the  laws,  and  let  them  so  live 
as  if  by  the  compact  of  marriage  they  were  among  the  number 
of  married  men,  and  let  all  have  an  equal  standing  as  to  taking 

.what  each  one  deserves.  Neither  let  any  one  be  held  child- 
less; and  let  them  not  suffer  the  penalties  set  for  this.    'ITie 

[same  thing  we  hold  regarding  women,  and  freely  to  all  we 
loose  from  their  necks  the  commands  which  the  law  placed 
upon  them  as  a  certain  yoke.     But  there  is  no  application  of 

'this  benefit  to  husbands  and  wives  as  regards  each  other, 
whose  deceitful  wiles  are  often  scarcely  re-strained  by  the  ap- 
puinted  rigor  of  the  Inw,  but  let  the  priHtine  authority  of  the 

,  law  continue  between  such  persons. 

■|&>.    The  Repression  of  Heathenism  under  CoNSTArmKE 

T  Constantinc's  religious  policj'  in  respect  to  heathenism  may 
have  been  from  the  first  to  cstabli.sh  Christianity  as  the  sole 
religion  of  the  Empire  and  to  put  down  heathenism.  If  so, 
in  the  execution  of  that  policy  he  proceeded  with  great  cau- 
tion, especially  in  the  period  before  his  victory  over  Lidnius. 
It  looks  at  times  as  if  for  a  while  he  aimed  at  a  parity  of  relig- 
ions. Certain  is  the  fact  that  only  as  conditions  became  more 
favorible  to  active  mea.surcs  of  repression  he  increased  the 
severity  of  his  laws  against  what  was  of  doubtful  legality 
in  heathenism,  though  he  was  statesman  enough  to  recognize 
the  difTerencv  in  the  religious  conditions  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  cspedally  as  to  the  hold  which  Christianity  had 
upon  the  mass  of  tlic  people.     While  his  mea&ures  in  the  East 
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became  constantly  harsher,  in  the  West  he  tolerated  heath- 
enism. The  commonly  rccdved  theory-  h  that  Constantine 
dianged  his  policy.  All  the  fads  can  be  as  easily  understood 
on  the  hypothesis  that  as  a  statesman  he  had  constant  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  drastic  execution  of  a  poUcj-  which  he  in 
theory  accepted  and  would  have  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
everywhere  if  he  had  been  able.  \ 

Additional  source   malerial:   Euebius,   VUa  Conitatttini   (PN 
lI.44/..47/-.S4jf- 

(a)  Codex  Theodosianus,  IX,  i6,  s;  A.  D.  319. 
Privstc  sacrifices  forbidden. 

Haruspices  and  priests  and  those  accustomed  to  serve 
rite  we  forbid  to  enter  any  private  house,  or  under  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship  to  cross  the  threshold  of  another,  under 
the  penalty  established  against  them  if  they  contemn 
law.'    But  those  of  you  who  regard  this  rite,  approach 
public  altars  and  shrines  and  celebrate  the  solemnities 
your  custom;  for  we  do  not  indeed  prohibit  the  duties  o( 
the  old  usage  to  be  performed  in  broad  daylight. 

(6)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XVI,  10,  i;  A.  D.  320-321. 
Haruapicia  in  ccrtaia  circumst&nces  to  be  observed. 

If  any  part  of  our  palace  or  other  public  buildings  shoi 
be  struck  by  lightning  let  the  custom  be  retained  of  the 
dent  observance  as  to  what  it  signifies,  and  let  it  be  examined 
by  the  haruspices  and  very  carefully  written  down,  collected, 
and  brought  to  our  attention;  to  others  also  the  permissioQ 
of  practising  this  custom  is  conceded,  provided  they  rcfr 
from  domestic  sacrifices,  which  are  expressly  forbidden. 

(c)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XV,  1,  3;  A,  D.  326. 
Unfinished  heathen  temples  need  not  be  completed. 

We  direct  that  the  judges  of  the  provinces  be  warned  not 

give  orders  for  any  new  work  before  they  complete  the  build- 

'/.  «.,  a>  to  oBcrinit  ucrificcs. 
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ings  left  incomplete  by  thdr  predecessors,  the  erection  of 
temples  only  being  excepted. 


{61.     TDK    DONATIST    SCHISU    UNDES    CONSTAKTIXE 

I  The  Dooatist  schism  arose  in  connection  with  the  Diocte- 
nan  persecution,  in  part  over  the  policy  of  Mensurius  of 
Carthage  regarding  the  fanatical  dt-sire  for  martyrdom  and 
the  delivery  of  the  sacred  books  according  to  the  edict  of  per- 
secution. Combined  with  this  were  the  personal  ambitions 
of  the  Archdeacon  CEcilianus,  the  offended  dignity  of  the 
Primas  of  Numidia,  Bishop  Secundus  of  Tigisi,  and  the 
pique  of  a  wealthy  female  de\'otce,  Ludlla.^  It  was  mixed  up 
with  the  customs  of  the  North  African  church,  whereby  the 
Primas  of  Numidia  exercised  a  leading  authority  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  also  with 
the  notion  prevalent  in  the  same  church,  for  which  also  Cyp- 
rian contended  io  the  controversy  on  the  baptism  of  heretics 
{see  §  51),  that  the  validity  of  a  sacrament  depended  in  some 
way  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  minister  of  that  sac- 
rament. It  was  asserted  by  the  partisans  of  Secundus,  who 
elected  Majortnus  bishop  of  Carthage,  that  Felix  of  Aptunga, 
the  consecrator  of  Cscilianus,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
other  party,  had  delivered  the  sacred  books  to  thf  heathen 
officiab,  and  was  therefore  guilty  as  a  traditor.  ,A  schism, 
accordingly,  arose  tn  Carthage  which  spread  rapidly  through- 
out North  Africa.  The  party  of  Majorlnus  soon  came  under 
the  lead  of  Donatus  the  Great,  his  successor  in  the  schismat- 
ics] see  of  Carthage.  The  Donatist  schism  became  of  impor- 
tance almost  at  once,  and  as  it  was  inconiustent  with  Coo- 
stantine's  religious  policy,  which  called  for  Church  unity,'  it 
presented  an  immediate  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  laws 
granting  favors  to  the  Catholic  Church.'  On  account  of  the 
interests  involved,  the  schism  was  of  long  duration,  last- 
ing after  the  conquest  of  North  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  and 


*  Y.  u^M,  i  6t,  Inuoduction. 
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even  to  the  Saracen  conquest,  though  long  since  of  no  im- 
portance.  1 

AnuUnus,  Ep.  ad  Constaniinum,  in  Augustine,  Ep.  88. 
(MSG,33:303.) 

To  Constantinc  Augustus  from  AnuJinus,  a  man  of  pro- 
consular rank,  proconsul  of  Africa. 

The  welcome  and  adored  cclcitial  writings  sent  by  your 
Majesty  to  C%cilianus,  and  those  who  act  under  him  and  are 
called  clergy,  I  have  devoutly  taken  care  to  record  in  the 
archives  of  my  humility,  and  have  exhorted  those  parties 
that  when  unity  has  been  made  by  the  consent  of  all,  since 
they  are  seen  to  be  exempt  from  all  other  burdens  by  your 
Majesty's  clemency,  and  having  preserved  the  Catholic  unity, 
they  should  devote  themselves  to  their  duties  with  the  re\'er- 
encc  due  the  sanctity  of  the  law  and  to  divine  things.  After 
a  few  days,  however,  there  arose  some,  to  whom  a  crowd  of 
people  joined  themselves,  who  thought  that  proceedings 
should  be  taken  against  Ca^ilianus  and  presented  me  a  sealed 
packet  wrapped  in  leather  and  a  small  document  without 
seal,  and  earnestly  requested  that  I  should  transmit  them  to 
the  sacred  and  venerable  court  of  your  dignity,  which  your 
Majesty's  most  humble  servant  has  taken  care  to  do,  Cadli- 
anus  continuing  meanwhile  as  he  was.  The  acts  pertain- 
ing to  the  case  have  been  subjoined,  in  order  that  your 
Majesty  may  be  able  to  moke  a  decbion  concerning  the  whole 
matter.  I  have  sent  two  documents,  one  in  a  leathern  envelope 
entitled  "A  Document  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Charges 
against  Caicilianus,  Furnished  by  the  Party  of  Majorinus"; 
the  other  attached  without  a  seal  to  the  same  leathern  enve- 
lope. Given  on  the  17th  day  before  the  calends  of  May,  in 
the  third  consulship  of  our  Lord  Constantine  Augustus  [April 
'5.  313]- 
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J  6a.  (Constantine's  Endeavors  to  Bring  about  the 
Unity  op  the  Chcircu  by  Means  op  General  Synods: 
Tbe  Councils  of  Arles  and  Hkma 

One  of  the  intentions  of  Constantine  in  his  support  of  Chris- 
lity  sccins  to  have  been  the  employment  of  the  Christian 
pon  as  a  basis  for  imperial  unity.  The  policy  of  several 
earlier  emperors  in  reviving  heathenism,  and  Galcrius  in  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  seems  likewise  to  have  been  to 
use  religion  as  a  bask  of  unity.  One  of  the  first  tasks  Con- 
stantine encountered  after  he  became  sole  ruler  of  the  West 

|.w«s  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Africa,  which  had 
leeo  endangered  by  the  disputes  culminating  in  the  Donatist 
schism;  and  when  he  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Empire  a  new 
task  of  a  similar  character  was  to  restore  unity  to  the  Church 
of  the  East,  endangered  by  the  Melelian  schism  in  Egvpt  \v. 
stpro,  §  57,  a],  the  Arian  controversy  in  its  first  stage  [i:  infra, 

I  {  63I,  and  the  estrangement  of  the  Asia  Minor  churches,  due 
to  the  Easter  controversy  [i>.  supra,  §  jS].  It  was  a  master- 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Constantine  to  use  the  Church's 
condliar  system  on  an  enlarged  scale  to  bring  about  this  unity. 
Tbe  Church  was  made  to  feel  that  the  decision  was  its  own 
to  be  obeyed  for  religious  reasons;  at  the  same  time  the 

FCmperor  was  able  to  direct  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
assembly  in  matters  of  consequence  and  to  give  to  condliar 
action  legal  and  coercive  effect.  The  two  great  assemblies 
sumiDoned  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  West  and  of  the  East 
were  respectively  the  Councils  of  Aries,  A.  D.  314,  and  of 
Nicaa,  A.  D.-^as.! 

/.     The  Council  of  ArUs  A.  D.  314 

(a)  Constantine,  Comocatio  conctlH  ArHatensis,  in  Eusebius, 
Biti.  Ec.,  X,  5.  (MSG,  20  :888.)  Cf.  Kirch,  nn.  321/.; 
Jlirbt,  nn.  89,  93-97- 

For  tbe  COunca  o[  Attcs,  see  Hefcle,  i%  14,  iS- 
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Constaadnc  Augustus  to  Chrcstus,  Dishop  of  SyracdnP^^ 
When  some  began  wickedly  and  perversely  to  disagree  among 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  holy  worship  and  the  cclcstiaJ 
power  and  Catholic  doctrine,  I,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  such 
fiisputcs  among  them,  fonncrly  gave  command  that  certain 
bishops  should  be  sent  from  Gaul,  and  that  the  opposing 
parties,  who  were  contending  persistently  and  incessantly  with 
each  other,  should  be  summoned  from  Africa;  that  in  their  ^1 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  mat-^| 
ter  which  appeared  to  be  causing  the  disturbance  might  be  ^^ 
examined  and  dcddcd  with  all  care.    But  since,  as  it  hap- 
pens, some,  forgetful  both  of  their  own  sal^-ation  and  of  the 
reverence  due  to  the  most  holy  religion,  do  not  even  yet  brings 
hostilities  to  an  end,  and  are  unwiliing  to  conform  to  the  judg* 
mcnt  already  passed,  and  assert  that  those  who  expressed 
their  opinions  and  decisions  were  few,  or  that  they  had  been  j 
too  hasty  and  precipitate  in  giving  judgment,  before  all  the 
things  which  ought  to  have  been  accurately  investigated  had  ^j 
been  examined — on  account  of  all  this  it  has  happened  that  ^M 
those  very  ones  who  ought  to  hold  brotherly  and  harmonious 
relations  toward  each  other  arc  shamefully,  or  rather  abomi- 
nably, dinded  among  themselves,  and  give  occasion  for  rid- 
icule to  those  men  whose  souls  are  alien  as  to  this  most  holy  j 
rcUgion.    Wherefore  il  has  seemed  necessary  to  me  to  pro*' 
vide  that  this  dissension,  which  ought  to  have  ceased  after! 
the  judgment  had  been  already  given,  by  their  own  voluntary] 
agreement,  should  now,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  an  end  byj 
the  presence  of  many.    Since,  therefore,  we  have  commanded  1 
a  number  of  bishops  from  a  great  many  different  places  to  I 
assemble  In  the  city  of  Aries,  before  the  calends  of  August, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  write  to  thee  also  that  thou 
shuuldcst  secure  from  the  most  illuBtiious  Latronianus,  Cor- 
rector of  Sidly,  a  public  vehicle,  and  that  thou  shouldest  take  1 
with  thee  two  others  of  the  second  rank  whom  thou  th>"self 
shalt  choose,  together  with  three  scr\'ants,  who  may  serve  you 
on  the  way,  and  betake  thyself  to  the  above-mentioned  place 
before  the  appointed  day;  that  by  thy  firmness  and  by  the 
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wise  unanimily  and  harmony  of  the  others  present,  this  dh^^ 
pute,  which  has  disgracefully  continued  until  the  present 
time,  in  consequence  of  certain  shameful  strifes,  after  all  has 
been  heard,  which  those  have  to  say  who  arc  now  at  variance 
with  one  another,  and  whom  we  have  lilLewtse  conunanded 
to  be  present,  may  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  proper 
faith,  and  that  brotherly  harmony,  though  it  be  but  gradual, 
may  be  restored.  May  Aimighty  God  preserve  thee  in 
health  many  years. 

(b)  Synodal  Epistle  arrested  to  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Bruns,  11,  107.    C/.  Kirch,  nn,  330-337. 

Tbe  fotlowift)[  extracts  jtivc  the  rjtnoni  of  mmt  importnncc  in  the 
history  of  the  limes.  The  exact  wording  of  the  canons  has  not  been 
tetained  in  the  letter,  which  is  the  only  record  extant  of  the  action  of 
Ibc  council.  The  Int  from  which  the  followinit  is  tninslittcd  is  that 
given  by  the  moults  of  Si.  Maur  in  their  ColUelh  Coiidliurum  Galtiir, 
reprinted  by  Hefele,  {  15,  and  Brun»,  Canonet  Apostalorum  el  Con- 
tiliorum.  II,  107^.    It  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  text  of  Mnnsi  and  the 

tier  collections. 
The  first  canon  settled  for  the  West  the  long-standing  question  as 
the  date  of  Easier.  The  Roman  custom  as  to  the  day  of  the  week 
and  computation  of  the  lime  of  year  should  he  followed  everywhere; 
ibc  same  decision  was  reached  at  Nicaa  for  the  East  (r.  S  61,  //,  a),^ 
As  a  mailer  of  foci,  however,  the  computuliun  cuslomuy  at  AlexaD> 
dria  eventually  prevailed  its  the  more  accurate. 

The  eighth  and  ihirlecnth  canons  touch  upon  North  African  dis- 
putes. The  former  overrules  the  contention  of  Cyprian  and  his  col- 
le«cucs,  that  heretical  or  schismaiical  baptisms  were  invalid.  Il  aim 
laid  down  a  principle  by  which  Novalianism  stood  condemned.  Tho 
thirteenth  applied  a  similar  principle  to  ordination;  Il  he  crimes  of  the 
bishop  who  gave  the  ordination  should  not  invalidate  the  ordination 
of  a  suitable  person,  as  was  claimed  in  the  case  of  the  ordination  of 
Cadlianus  by  Felix  of  Aptunga,  accused  us  a  Iradilor;  further  il  ruled 
out  the  complaints  against  Felix  until  more  siibsinnlial  proof  bej 
brought,  the  oflidal  documents  thai  he  had  made  the  tradition  rcqii 
by  the  edict  of  persecution. 

Marinas  and  the  assembly  of  bishops,  who  have  come 
together  in  the  town  of  Aries,  to  the  most  lioly  lord  and  brother 
Sylvester.  What  we  have  decreed  with  general  consent  wc 
signify  to  your  charity  that  all  may  know  what  ought  to  be 
observed  in  the  future. 
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I.  lo  the  first  place,  concerning  the  obscrN'adon  of  the 
Lord's  Easter,  we  have  determined  tiiat  Et  be  obscn-ed  on  one 
day  and  at  one  time  throughout  the  world  by  us,  and  that 
you  send  letters  according  to  custom  to  all. 

8.  Concerning  the  Africans,  because  they  make  use  of 
their  own  law,  to  the  effect  that  they  rebaptize,  we  have  de- 
termintd  that  if  any  one  should  come  from  heresy  to  the 
Church  they  should  ask  him  the  creed;  and  if  they  should 
perceive  that  be  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hands  only  should  be 
laid  upon  him  that  he  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  That 
if  when  asked  he  should  not  reply  this  Trinity,  let  him  be 
baptized. 

9.  Concerning  those  who  bring  letters  of  the  confessors,  it 
pleased  us  thut  these  letters  ha\'ing  been  token  uwuy,  they 
should  receive  other  letters  of  communion, 

13.  Concerning  those  who  are  said  to  have  given  up  the 
Holy  Scriptures  or  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  or  the  name  of 
their  brethren,  it  has  pleased  us  whoever  of  them  shall  have 
been  convicted  by  public  documents  and  not  by  mere  words, 
should  be  removed  from  the  clerical  order;  though  if  the 
same  have  been  found  to  have  ordained  any,  and  those  whom 
they  have  ordained  are  worthy,  it  shall  not  render  their  ordi- 
nation invalid.  And  because  there  are  many  who  are  seen 
to  oppose  the  law  of  the  Church  and  think  that  they  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  bring  accusation  by  hired  witnesses,  they 
are  by  no  means  to  be  adntitted,  except,  as  we  have  said 
above,  they  can  prove  their  accusations  by  public  documents. 


//.    The  Council  of  Nicaa 

For  ihe  Counefl  of  Nlnea,  ace  Hefcic,  (J  18-44,  All  church  histories 
give  large  npuce  to  the  Council  of  NicKa.     V.  infra,  \%  63  J.,  71,  a. 

(fl)  Council  of  Nica^a,  325,  Synodkal  Letter,  Socrates,  Bisl. 
Be.  I,  9.  (MSG,  67  :  77.)  Text  in  Kirch,  nn.  369/.;  Mirbt, 
n.  107. 
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To  the  holy  and,  by  the  grace  ol  God,  great  Church  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  to  our  beloved  brethren  throughout  Hg>i>t, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  the  bishops  assembled  at  Niciea  con- 
stiluting  the  gre:it  and  holy  s>'nod,  send  greetings  in  the  Lord. 

Since  by  the  grace  o(  God,  a  great  and  holy  synod  has  been 
convened  at  Nicxa,  our  most  pious  sovereigR  Constantino 
ha\'ing  summoned  us  out  of  various  cities  and  provinces  for 
that  purpose,  it  appeared  to  us  indispensably  necessary  that 
a  letter  should  be  written  also  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
synod;  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  subjects  were 
brought  under  consideration,  what  rigidly  investigated,  and 
also  what  was  eventually  determined  on  and  decreed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  impiety  and  guilt  of  Arius  and  his  ad- 
herents were  examined  into,  in  the  presence  of  our  most 
pious  Emperor  Constantine:  and  tt  was  unanimously  decided 
that  his  im[Hous  opinion  be  anathematized,  with  all  the  blas- 
phemous expressions  and  terms  he  has  blasphemously  uttered, 
affirming  that  the  Son  of  God  sprang  from  nothing,  and  that 
there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not;  saying,  moreover,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  possessed  of  a  free  will,  so  as  to  be  capable 
Mther  of  vice  or  virtue;  and  calling  Him  a  creature  and  a 
work.  All  these  the  holy  synod  has  anathematized,  having 
scarcely  patience  to  endure  the  hearing  of  such  an  impious 
or,  rather,  bewildered  opinion,  and  such  abominable  blas- 
phemies. But  the  conclusion  of  our  proceedings  against  him 
you  must  either  have  heard  or  will  hear;  for  we  would  not 
seem  to  trample  on  a  man  who  has  received  the  chastisement 
which  his  crime  deserved.  Yet  so  strong  h  his  impiety  as  to 
involve  Theonas,  Bishop  of  Marmarica,  and  Sccundus  of 
Ptolcmais;  for  they  have  suffered  the  same  condemnation 
as  himself.  But  the  grace  of  God  freed  us  from  this  false 
doctrine,  impiet)',  and  bla-sphemy,  and  from  those  persons  who 
have  dared  to  cause  discord  and  di\'ision  among  the  peo- 
ple previously  at  peace;  and  there  still  remained  the  con- 
tumacy of  Meletius  to  be  dealt  with,  and  those  who  had  been 
ordained  by  him;  and  we  shall  now  state  to  you,  beloved 
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brethren,  what  resolution  the  synod  came  to  on  this  point. 
Acting  with  more  clemency  toward  Meletius,  although,  strictly  ] 
speaking,  he  was  wholly  undeserving  of  favor,  the  coundl 
permitted  him  to  remain  in  his  own  city,  hut  decreed  thai  he 
should  eserdse  no  authority  either  to  ordain  or  nominate  for 
ordination;  and  that  he  should  appear  in  no  other  district  ^^fl 
or  city  on  this  pretence,  but  simply  retain  a  nominal  dignity;  ^1 
that  those  who  had  received  appointments  from  him,  alter 
having  been  confirmed  by  a  more  legitimate  ordination, 
should  be  admitted  to  communion  on  these  conditions:  that 
they  should  continue  to  hold  their  rank  and  ministry,  but 
regard  themselves  as  inferior  in  every  respect  to  all  those  who 
been  previously  ordained  and  established  in  each  place 
nd  church  by  our  most  honored  fellow-minister  Alejiander. 
In  addition  to  these  things,  they  shall  have  no  authority  to 
propose  or  nominate  whom  they  please,  or  to  do  anything  at 
all  without  the  concurrence  of  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  is  one  of  Alexander's  suffragans.  Let  such  as 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  your  prayers  have  been  found  in  no 
schism,  but  have  continued  in  the  Catholic  Church  blameless, 
have  authority  to  nominate  and  ordain  tJiose  who  are  worthy 
of  the  sacred  office,  and  to  act  in  all  things  according  to  eccle- 
siastical law  and  usage.  Whenever  it  may  happen  that  any 
of  those  placed  in  the  Churdi  die,  then  let  such  as  have  been 
recently  admitted  into  orders  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
the  deceased,  provided  that  they  appear  worthy,  and  that 
the  people  should  elect  them,  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
confirm  their  choice.  This  is  conceded  to  all  the  others, 
indeed,  but  as  for  Meletius  personally  we  by  no  means  grant 
the  same,  on  account  of  his  formerly  disorderly  conduct;  and 
because  of  the  rashness  and  Ie\'ily  of  his  character  he  ts 
deprived  of  all  authority  and  jurisdiction,  as  a  man  liable 
again  to  create  similar  disturbances.  These  are  things  which 
specially  affect  Egypt  and  the  most  holy  Church  of  the  Alex- 
andrians; and  if  any  other  canon  or  ordinance  should  be 
established,  our  lord  and  most  honored  fcllow-mioister  and 
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brother  Alexander  being  present  with  us,  will  on  his  return 
to  you  enter  into  more  minute  details,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
only  a  participator  in  whatever  is  transacted,  but  has  the 
principal  direction  of  it.  We  have  also  to  announce  the  good 
news  to  you  concerning  the  unaninuty  as  to  the  holy  feast  of 
Easter:  thai  this  by  your  prayers  has  been  settled  so  that  all 
the  brethren  in  the  East,  who  have  hitherto  kqjl  this  festival 
with  the  Jews,  will  henceforth  conform  to  ihc  Romans  and 
to  us,  and  to  all  who  from  the  earliest  times  have  observed  our 
period  of  celebrating  Easier.  Rejoicing,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  a  favorable  termination  of  matters  and  in  the  extir- 
pation of  a]]  heresy,  receive  with  the  greater  honor  and  more 
abundant  love  our  fellow-minister  and  your  bishop,  Alex- 
ander, who  has  greatly  delighted  us  by  his  presence,  and 
even  at  his  advanced  age  has  undergone  extraordinary  exer- 
tions in  order  that  peace  might  be  rc-catablishcd  among  you. 
Pray  on  behalf  of  us  all,  that  the  decisions  to  which  we  have 
so  justly  come  may  Ik:  inviolably  maintained  through  Almighty 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  together  wiUi  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  whom  be  glory  forever.    Amen. 


(A)  Council  of  Nicxa,  Canon  S,  On  the  Novations,  Brans, 

(The  Church  recognixed  the  substantia]  orthodoxy  of  the  Novatiana, 
oSd  according  to  the  principln  laid  down  at  Aries  (cc.  8,  u.  1 6}  /, 
h)  the  ordination  of  the  Novaltnns  was  regarded  as  valid.  fTlie  fol- 
lowing ouion,  although  a  generous  concession  on  the  [lart  of  the  Church, 
did  not  bring  about  a  healing  o[  the  schism  which  liLStcd  several  cen- 
turies. The  last  meniiun  of  (he  Novaliaiis  Is  contained  in  the  QStfa 
canon  of  the  second  Trutlon  Council,  known  as  [he  Quiniscxt,  A.  D.  691. 

Canon  S.  Concerning  those  who  call  themselves  Cathari, 
who  come  over  to  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the. 
great  and  holy  synod  decrees  that  they  who  are  ordained  shall 
continue  as  they  are  among  the  clergy.  But  before  all  things 
it  is  nccessar>'  that  they  should  profess  in  writing  that  they 
will  observe  and  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church;  that  is,  that  they  will  commumcate  with 
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those  who  have  been  twice  marricti  and  with  those  who  have 
lapsed  during  the  persecution,  and  upon  whom  a  period  of  J 
penance  has  been  laid  and  a  time  (or  restoration  fixed;  so 
that  in  all  things  they  will  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Wheresoever,  then,  whether  in  \'iilagcs  or  in  cities, 
only  these  are  found  who  have  been  ordained,  let  them  re- 
main as  found  among  the  clergy  and  in  the  same  rank.  But 
if  any  come  over  where  there  is  a  bishop  or  presbyter  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bishop  of  the  Church 
must  h»\x  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  and  he  who  was  named 
bishop  by  those  who  are  called  Cathari  shaU  have  the  honor  of 
a  presbyter,  unless  it  seem  fit  to  the  bishop  to  share  with  him 
the  honor  of  the  title.  But  if  tliis  should  not  seem  good  to 
him,  then  shall  the  bishop  provide  for  him  a  place  as  cliore- 
piscopus,  or  as  presbyter,  in  order  that  he  may  be  evidently 
seen  to  be  of  the  clergy,  and  that  in  one  city  there  may  not 
be  two  bishops. 

(c)  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  XVI,  5,  s;  A.  D.  326. 

With  the  generous  treftimcnl  of  the  Novaliitns  by  the  Council  of 
NictCB  should  be  compared  the  mild  and  generous  treatment  of  Con- 
stanttne,  whu  dbtinguisbed  them  from  other  herelicK. 

We  have  not  learned  that  the  Novatians  have  been  so  con- 
demned that  we  believe  that  to  them  should  not  be  granted 
what  they  claim.  Therefore  we  prescribe  as  to  the  buildings 
of  their  churches  and  places  suitable  for  burial  that  they  are  to 
possess,  without  any  molestation,  those  buildings  and  lands, 
namely,  which  on  ground  of  long  possession  or  from  purchase 
or  claim  for  any  sound  reason  they  may  have.  It  will  be  well 
looked  out  for  that  they  attempt  to  claim  nothing  for  them- 
selves of  those  things  which  before  their  secession  belonged . 
evidently  to  the  churches  of  perpetual  sanctity. 
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CHAPTER    n.    THE    AR!AN    CONTROVERSY    UNTIL   THE 
EXTINCTION    OF   THE    DYNASTY    OF    CONSTANTINE 

The  Ariaa  controversy  may  be  divided  into  four  periods 
or  stadia: 

1.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy  to  the 
Cound]  of  NicEca  (318-335),  In  this  stadium  the  positions 
of  the  parties  are  de&ned,  and  the  position  of  the  West,  in 
substantial  agreement  with  that  of  Alexander  and  Athana- 
sius,  forced  tlirough  by  Constantine  and  Hosius  at  Niciea 
(§63). 

9.    From  the  Council  of  Nioca  to  the  death  of  ConstanUne 

^(325-337).     In  this  stadium,  without  the  setting  aside  of  the 

{onnula  of  Xicsa,  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  those  who 

fact  dissented.  In  this  period  Constantine,  now  living  in 
the  East,  inclines  toward  a  position  more  in  harmony  with 
Arianism  and  more  acceptable  in  the  East  than  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Athanasius.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Eusebian 
reactioii  {^  64). 

3.  From  the  death  of  Constantine  to  the  dsstll  of  CoD- 
Btantius  (337~36t).     In  this  stadium  the  anti-lficBaii  par^ 

victorious  in  the  East  (§  65),  but  as  it  included  all  those 
who  for  any  reason  were  opposed  to  the  definition  of  Nica;a, 
it  fell  apart  on  attaining  the  annulment  of  the  decision  of 
Nicxa.  There  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  an  extreme  Arian 
party  and,  on  the  other,  a  homoiou&ian  party  which  approx* 
imatcd  closely  to  the  Athanasian  position  but  feared  the 
Niceuc  lenninology. 

4.  From  the  accession  of  Julian  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople (361-381).  Under  the  pressure  brought  against 
Christianity  by  Julian  (§  68).  parties  but  little  removed  from 
each  other  came  closer  together  (§  70).  A  new  generation 
of  theologians  took  the  lead,  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
Nicenc  formula  which  made  it  acceptable  to  those  who  had 
previously  regarded  it  as  Sabellian.  And  under  the  lead  of 
these  men,  backed  by  the  Emperor  Thcodosius,  the  rcaf- 
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Brmation  of  the  Nicenc  formula  at  Constantinople,  381,  was 
accepted  by  the  East  (§  71).  j 

In  the  period  in  which  the  Arian  controversy  ts  by  far  the 
most  important  series  of  events  in  Church  historj',  the  atti- 
tude of  the  sons  of  Constantine  toward  heathenism  and 
Donatism  was  of  secondary  importance,  but  it  should  be 
noticed  as  throwing  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  which 
made  the  Arion  controversy  so  momentous.  In  their  policy 
toward  heathenism  and  diiisent,  the  policy  of  Constantine 
was  carried  to  its  logical  completion  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  only  lawful  religion  of  the  Empire  (|  67). 
(  Arianism  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  attempt  of  D>Tia- 
mistic  Monarchianism  (v.  supra,  §  40)  to  explain  the  dMnity 
of  Jesus  Christ  without  admitting  His  eternity.  It  was  derived 
in  part  from  the  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samoaata  through  Ludan 
of  Antioch.  Paul  of  Samosata  had  admitted  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  but  impersonal  Logos  in  God  which  dwelt  in  tJie 
man  Jesus.  Arianism  distinguished  between  a  Logos  un- 
created, an  eternal  impersonal  reason  in  God,  and  a  personal 
Logos  created  in  time,  making  the  latter,  the  personal  Logos, 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  God.  This  latter  Logos,  neither 
eternal  nor  uncreated,  became  incarnate  in  Jesus,  taking  the 
place  in  the  human  personality  of  the  rational  soul  or  logos. 
To  guard  against  the  worship  of  a  being  created  and  temporal, 
and  to  avoid  the  assertion  of  two  eternal  existences/the  anti- 
Arian  or  Athanasian  portion,  already  formulated  by  Alex- 
ander, made  the  personal  Logos  of  one  essence  or  substance 
with  the  Father,  eternal  as  the  Father,  and  thereby  distin- 
guishing between  begetting,  or  the  imparting  of  subsistence, 
and  creating,  or  the  calling  into  being  from  nothing,  a  dis- 
tinction which  Arianism  failed  to  make;  and  thus  allowing 
for  the  eternity  and  deity  of  the  Son  without  detracting  from 
the  monotheism  which  was  universally  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity  as  a  body  of  theology.  In 
this  controversy  the  party  of  Alexander  and  Athanasius  was 
animated,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy. 
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not  so  much  by  speculative  interests  as  by  religious  motives, 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  redemption,  and  tJiey  were  strongly 
influenced  by  Ircnjcus.  The  party  of  Arius,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  influenced  by  metaphysical  interests  as  to  the  relation 
of  being  to  creation  and  the  contrast  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  until  the  coun< 
dl  of  Chalcodon,  and  possibly  even  after  that,  the  main  in- 
terest that  kept  alive  theological  discussion  was  intimately 
connected  with  vital  problems  of  religious  life  of  the  times. 
After  that  the  scholastic  period  began  to  set  in  and  meta- 
physical discussions  were  based  upon  the  formula:  of  the 
councils. 

§63.    The  0dtbre.\k  or  the  Abmn  Contbo^-ebsy  and 
THE  CooNOL  OF  NicBA  A.  D.  jas 

The  Arian  controversy  began  in  Alexandria  about  ;jt8,  as 
related  by  Socrates  {a}.  The  positions  of  the  two  parties  were 
defined  from  the  beginning  both  by  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Constantinople  (ft),  and  Arius  himself  (c),  who  by  appealing  to 
Eusehius  of  Nicomcdia,  his  fellow-student  in  the  school  of 
Ludan  of  Anlioch,  enlisted  the  support  of  that  able  ecclesias- 
tical politician  and  courtier  and  at  once  extended  the  area  of 
the  controversy  throughout  the  East.  By  means  of  poems 
of  a  somewhat  popular  character  entitled  tlie  Thalia,  about 
332  (d),  Arius  spread  his  doctrines  still  further,  invoK-ing 
others  than  the  trained  professional  theologian.  In  the  mean* 
while  Arius  and  some  other  clergy  sympathizing  with  him  in 
Egypt  were  deposed  about  520  {().  Constantine  endeavored 
to  end  the  dispute  by  a  letter,  and,  failing  in  tliis,  sent  Hosius 
of  Cordova,  his  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  Alex- 
andria in  324.  On  the  advice  of  Hosius,  a  synod  was  called 
to  meet  at  Nica;a  in  the  next  year,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
earlier  synod  for  the  West  at  Aries  in  314.  Here  the  basis 
for  a  dclinition  of  faith  was  a  non-committal  creed  presented 
by  Eusebius  of  Ca-saiea,  the  Church  historian  (/).    This 
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was  modified,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Hodus,  so  aaj 
to  be  in  harmony  at  once  with  the  tenets  o(  the  party  oC| 
Alexajider  and  Athanasitis,  and  with  the  characteristic  theol* 
opy  of  the  West  (g). 

Additional  source  material:  J.  Chrystal,  Auikoriiatm  Chrislianity, 
Jersey  City.  iSoi,  vol,  I;  The  Council  oj NUaa:  The  Genuine  Remainj; 
H.  R.  Percival,  Tkf  Seven  Ecumenical Coumils  {I'NF,  »er.  II,  vol.  XIV); 
Athuiosius,  On  the  Incarnaiion  (I'NF,  scr.  II,  vol.  IV). 


(o)  Socrates.  lOsl.  Ec.,  I,  5.     (MSG,  67  ;  41.) 
The  outbreak  of  the  controversy  at  Alexandria  circa  318. 


After  Peter,  who  was  bishop  of  Ak-xandria,  had  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Diocletian,  Achillas  succeeded  to  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  after  AchiUas,  Alexander  succeeded  in  the 
period  of  peace  above  referred  to.  Conducting  himself  fear- 
lessJy,  he  united  the  Church.  By  chance,  one  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  presbyters  and  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  he  was  dis- 
cussdng  too  ambitiously  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
teaching  that  there  was  a  unity  in  the  Trinity.  But  Anus, 
one  of  the  presbyters  under  his  jurisdiction,  a  man  of  no< 
inconsiderable  logical  acumen,  imagining  that  the  bishop  was 
subtly  introducing  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  the  Libyan,  from 
the  love  of  controversy  took  the  opposite  opinion  to  that  of 
the  Libyan,  and,  as  he  thought,  vigorously  responded  to  the 
things  said  by  the  bishop.  "If,"  said  he.  "the  Father  begat 
the  Son,  He  that  was  begotton  had  a  begiiuing  of  existence; 
and  from  this  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  was  not.  It  follows  necessarily  that  He  had  His  sub- 
sistence [hypostasis]  from  notiiing." 

(6)  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Ep.  ad  Alexandrum,  in  Theo- 
doret,  Bisl.  Ec.,  I,  3.     (MSG,  88  :  904.) 

A  statcoient  of  the  position  of  Alexander  made  to  Alexander,  bbltop  ! 
oF  Const iinlinoplc. 

This  extract  id  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  letter;  it  is  evidently ' 
b.iscd  upon  the  creed  which  is  reproduced  with  somewhat  free  gtosoes. 
The  omiBsions  in  the  cJttnct  arc  of  the  less  important  glosses  and  proof- 
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testa.    For  Ibe  position  of  Alexander  tlie  letter  o(  Arius  to  Euiebius 
ol  NionncdM  given  below  (c)  should  bIki  be  examined. 

Wc  believe  as  the  Apostolic  Church  teaches,  In  one  un- 
begotten  Father,  who  of  His  being  has  no  cause,  immutable 
and  invariable,  and  who  subsists  always  in  one  state  of  being, 
admitting  neither  of  progres^on  nor  diminution;  who  gave  the 
law  and  the  prophets  and  the  Gospel;  of  patriarchs  and 
Apostles  and  all  saints,  Lord;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  not  out  of  that  which 
is  not,  but  of  the  Father,  who  is;  yet  not  after  the  manner  of 
material  bodies,  by  severance  or  emanation,  as  SabcIIius 
and  V'alcntinus  taught,  but  in  an  inexpressible  and  inexplica- 
ble manner.  .  .  .  We  have  learned  that  the  Son  is  immutable 
and  unchangeable,  all-suf)icient  and  perfect,  like  the  Father, 
lacking  only  His  "imbegoltcnncss."  He  is  the  exact  and  pre- 
dsety  similar  image  of  His  Father.  .  .  .  And  in  accordance 
with  this  wc  believe  that  the  Son  always  existed  of  the  Father. 
.  .  .  Therefore  His  own  individual  dignity  must  be  reserved 
to  the  Father  as  the  Unbcgottcn  One,  no  one  being  called  the 
cause  of  His  existence:  to  the  Son,  likewise,  must  be  given 
the  honor  which  befits  Him,  there  being  to  Him  a  generation 
from  the  Father  which  has  no  beginning.  .  .  .  And  in  addi- 
tion to  this  pious  belief  respecting  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
we  oonfesg  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  teach  us,  one  Holy  Spirit, 
who  moved  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  divine 
teachers  of  that  which  is  called  the  New.  We  believe  in  one 
and  only  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  can  never 
be  destroyed  even  though  all  the  world  were  to  take  counsel 
to  fight  against  it,  and  which  gains  the  victory  over  all  the 
impious  attacks  of  the  heterodox.  .  .  .  After  this  we  receive 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  became  the  first-fruits;  who  bore  a  body,  in  truth,  not 
in  semblance,  derived  from  Mar>',  the  mother  of  God  (theo- 
lolcos]  in  the  fulness  of  time  sojourning  among  the  race,  for 
the  remission  of  sins:  who  was  crucified  and  died,  yet  for  all 
this  suffered  no  diminution  of  His  Godhead.    He  rose  from 
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the  dead,  was  taken  into  heaven,  and  sat  down  on  the  right , 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

(c)  Anus.  Ep.  ad  Eusebium,  in  Theodorct,  Bisl.  Ec.,  I,  4.] 
(MSG,  88  rpog.) 

A  stittcmtrni  in  ihe  words  of  Arius  of  hEa  own  position  and  that  of 
Alexmdcr  addressed  to  Eusrbius  uf  Nicomcdia. 

To  his  very  dear  lord,  the  man  of  God,  the  faithful  and 
orthodox  Euscbius,  Arius  unjustly  persecuted  by  Alexander 
the  Pope,  on  account  of  that  all-conquering  truth  of  which 
you  are  also  the  champion,  sendetli  greeting  in  the  Lord, 

.  .  .  Alexander  has  driven  us  out  of  the  city  as  atheists, 
because  we  do  not  concur  in  what  be  publicly  preaches; 
namely,  "God  b  always,  the  Son  is  always;  as  the  Father  so 
the  Son;  the  Son  coexists  unbcgotten  with  God;  He  is  ever- 
lastingly begotten;  He  is  the  unbegotten  begotten;  neither 
by  thought  nor  by  any  interval  docs  God  precede  the  Son; 
always  God,  always  the  Son;  the  Son  is  of  God  himself." 
...  To  these  impieties  we  cannot  listen  even  though  heretics 
threaten  us  with  a  thousand  deaths.  But  we  say  and  be- 
lieve and  have  taught  and  do  teach,  that  the  Son  is  not  unbe- 
gotten, nor  in  any  way  part  of  the  Unbegotten;  nor  from  any 
substance  |hjT)okeimenon],'  but  that  of  His  own  will  and 
counsel  He  has  subsisted  before  lime  and  before  ages,  as  per- 
fect God  only  begotten  and  unchangeable,  and  that  before 
He  was  begotten  or  created  or  purposed  or  established  He 
was  not.  For  He  was  not  unbegotten.  We  arc  persecuted 
because  we  say  that  the  Son  has  a  beginning,  but  that  God 
is  without  beginning.  This  Li  the  cause  of  our  persecution, 
and  likewise  because  we  say  that  He  is  of  that  which  is  not.* 
And  this  we  say  because  He  is  neither  part  of  God,  ncff  of 
any  substance  [hj-pokeimenon].  For  this  we  are  persecuted; 
the  rest  you  know.    I  bid  thee  farewell  in  the  Lord,  remem- 

'U  dSx  ^uv.  the  phrase  whicb  was  sflcrwan)  the  foundstioci  td  the  Arisn 
BKt  of  the  Eioukontituis. 
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bcring  our  afflictions,  my  fdlow-Lucuuust  and  true  Euscbius 
[t.  e.,pii>us]. 

(d)  Anus,  T'Ao/ta,  in  Athanasius,  Oral,  centra  Arianos,  I, 
2.    (MSG,  36:21.) 

The  follawing  extracts  from  the  Tkatia,  slthouj^h  given  by  Atlu- 
nasiu5,  the  opponent  of  Arius,  are  m  in  harmony  witli  what  Arius  and 
hi*  (oIlawCTS  nucrlcil  repcnlcHly  lh:il  ihey  mny  be  rcgiirtlcit  ax  cor- 
rectly rcprcscDting  the  work  from  which  they  profcae  lo  be  taken. 

God  was  not  always  Father;  but  there  was  when  God 
was  alone  and  was  not  yet  Father;  afterward  He  became  a 
Father.  The  Son  was  not  always;  for  since  all  things  have 
come  into  cxLitence  from  nothing,  and  all  things  arc  creatures 
and  have  been  made,  so  also  thr  Logos  of  God  himself  came 
into  existence  from  nothing  and  there  was  a  time  when  He  was 
not;  and  that  before  He  came  into  existence  He  was  not; 
but  He  also'had  a  beginning  of  His  being  aeated.  For  God, 
he  says,  was  alone  and  not  yet  was  there  the  Logos  and  Wis- 
dom.  Afterward  He  willed  to  create  us,  then  He  made  a 
certain  one  and  named  Him  Logos  and  Wisdom  and  Son,  in 
order  that  by  Him  He  might  create  tis.  He  says,  tlierefore, 
that  there  arc  two  wisdoms,  one  proper  to,  and  existing  together 
with,  God;  but  the  Son  came  into  existence  by  that  wisdom, 
and  was  made  a  partaker  of  it  and  was  only  named  Wisdom 
and  LogoK.  For  Wisdom  existed  by  wisdom  and  the  will  of 
God's  wisdom.  So,  he  says,  that  there  is  another  Logos 
besides  the  Son  in  God,  and  the  Son  partaking  of  that  Logos 
is  again  named  Logos  and  Son  by  grace.  .  .  .  There  arc  many 
powers;  and  Uiere  is  one  which  is  by  nature  proper  to  God 
and  eternal;  but  Christ,  again,  is  not  the  true  power  of  God, 
but  ts  one  of  those  which  are  called  powers,  of  whom  also  the 
locust  and  the  caterpillar  are  called  not  only  a  power  but  a 
great  power  [Joel  3  :  2],  and  tliere  are  many  other  things  like  to 
^B  the  Son,  concerning  whom  David  sa>'s  in  the  Psalms:  "The 
^B    Lord  of  Powers";'  likewise  the  Logos  is  mutable,  as  are  all 
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'  psalm  14  ;  to;  Uebtew.  The  Lord  of  IlotW ;  LXX.  The  Lor<l  of  Powen. 
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things,  and  by  His  own  free  choice,  so  far  as  He  wills,  remainSL 
good;  because  when  He  wills  He  is  able  to  change,  as 
wc  arc,  since  His  nature  is  subject  to  change.  Then,  says 
he,  God  foreseeing  that  He  would  be  good,  gave  by  antici- 
pation to  Him  that  glory,  which  as  a  man  He  afterward  had 
from  His  virtue;  so  that  on  account  of  His  works,  which  God, 
foresaw,  God  made  Him  to  become  such  as  He  is  now. 

(e)  Council  of  Alexandria,  A.  D,  320,  Epistula  encydica, 
in  Soaates,  Hisl.  Ec.,  I,  6.     (MSG,  67  :  45.)    CJ.  Kirch,  nn. 

353/- 

The  encyclical  of  the  Council  of  Alcxnn^lrin  under  .Atexnndcr,  in 
which  Alius  and  his  sympnlhi/crs  were  deposed,  was  possibly  composed 
by  Athanusius.  It  \t  coinmoiUy  (ouiid  in  his  works,  cmiilcd  Depanlia 
Arii.  Il  is  also  found  in  ihc  kccUsiaslkai  llittory  of  Socrato.  FoTj 
couDcil,  see  Hefele,  %  10. 

Those  who  became  apostates  were  Arius,  Achillas,  .?Cithales,| 
Carpones,  another  Arius,  and  Sarmates,  who  were  then  pres- 
byters;   Euzoius,  Lucius,  Julianus,  Menas,  Helladius,  and 
Gaius,  who  were  then  deacons;  and  with  them  Secundus  and 
Thconas,  then  called  bishops.    And  the  novelties  which  Ihey 
have  invented  and  put  forth  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  are ' 
the  following:  God  was  not  always  a  Father,  but  there  was  a 
time  when  He  was  not  a  Fatlier.    The  Logos  of  God  was  not  | 
always,  but  came  into  existence  from  things  that  were  not; 
wherefore  there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not;  for  the  Son 
is  a  creature  and  a  work.     Neither  is  He  like  in  essence  toi 
the  Father.     Neither  is  He  truly  by  nature  the  Logos  of  the 
Father;  neither  is  He  His  true  Wisdom;  but  He  is  one  of  the 
things  made  and  created,  and  is  called  the  Logos  and  Wisdom ' 
by  an  abuse  of  terms,  since  He  himself  originated  by  God's 
own  logos  and  by  the  wisdom  that  is  in  God,  by  which  God 
has  made  not  only  all  things  but  Him  also.    Wherefore  He  is  , 
in  His  nature  subject  to  change  and  variation  as  arc  all  rational  1 
creatures.    And  the  Logos  is  foreign,  is  alien  and  separated  ^ 
from  the  being  [ousia]  of  God.    And  the  Father  cannot 
'Some  texts  ioiert  "mch  nut." 
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described  by  the  Son,  for  the  Logos  does  not  know  the  Father 
perfectly  and  accurately,  neither  can  He  sec  Him  perfectly. 
Moreover,  the  Son  knows  not  HLs  own  essence  as  it  really  is; 
for  He  was  made  on  account  of  us,  that  God  might  create  usj 
by  Him  as  by  an  instrument;  and  He  would  not  have  existedl 
had  not  God  willed  to  create  us.  Accordingly  some  one  asked 
them  whether  the  Logos  of  God  is  able  to  change  as  the 
devil  changed,  and  they  were  not  afraid  to  say  that  He  can 
change;  for  being  something  made  and  created,  His  nature 
b  subject  to  change. 

(/)  Eusebius  of  Casarea,  Creed,  m  Socrates,  ffirf.  Ec.,  I, 
8.    (MSG,  67  :  69,)    Cf.  Hahn,  §  188. 

This  creed  W4s  prcscntvd  at  the  Council  of  Nictca  by  the  hbtoriaa 
Eusebius,  who  took  the  lead  of  the  middle  party  at  the  couDcil.  He 
stated  that  It  hsd  long  been  in  use  in  his  church. 

Wc  bcUcve  in  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  the  maker  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible;  and  111  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Logos  of  God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life, 
only  begotten  Sod,  the  first-born  of  all  creation,  begotten  of 
His  Father  before  all  ages,  by  whom,  al.so,  all  things  were  made, 
who  for  our  salvation  became  flesli,  who  lived  among  men, 
and  suffered  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  to 
the  Father,  and  will  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead.  We  believe  also  in  one  Holy  Spirit.  We  be- 
lieve that  each  of  these  [1.  e.,  Xheee]  is  and  subsists;*  the  Father 
mily  Father,  the  Son  truly  Son;  the  Holy  Spirit  truly  Holy 
Spirit;  as  our  Lord  also  said,  when  He  sent  His  disdplcs  to 
preach:  "Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  aad  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  iMatt. 
28:191. 

(g)  Council  of  Nioca  A.  D.  325,  Creed,  ta  Socrates,  BisL 
£c.,  1,8.    (MSG,  67:68.)    Cy.  Hahn.  §  143. 

The  creed  of  Nicxa  is  to  be  carefully  dbiinguished  from  what  is 
coCDinooly  called  the  Niceiie  creed.     The  actual  creed  put  (orlli  at  the 
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council  is  u  follows.  The  <li»cuuion  by  [^>ofs,  DognKngtuhifJoe,  %  32, 
b  brief  but  c&pccially  imponanl.  ns  be  shows  that  the  crcn]  was  dnwn 
up  undet  tlie  inlluence  of  the  Western  (ormulx. 

Wc  believe  in  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  His  Father,  only  begotten,  that  is  of  the 
oHsia  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of 
true  God;  begotten,  not  made,  of  one  substance'  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  tiling  in  heaven 
and  things  in  earth,  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation, 
came  down  from  heaven  and  was  made  [became)  flesh  and 
was  made  [became]  man,  sufTerod  and  rose  again  on  the  third 
day,  ascended  into  the  heavens  and  comes  to  judge  living 
and  dead. 

But  those  who  say  there  was  when  He  was  not,  and  before 
bdng  begotten  He  was  not,  and  He  was  made  out  of  things 
that  were  not'  or  those  who  say  that  the  Son  of  God  was  from 
a  diflcrent  substance  [fajTiostasbl  or  being  [ousta]  or  a  crea- 
ture, or  capable  of  change  or  alteration,  these  the  Catholic 
Church  anathematizes. 

§  64.    The  Beginnings  of  the  Ecsebian  Reaction  under 
Const  ANTiNE 

Shortly  after  the  Council  of  Niccca,  Constantine  seems  to 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  decision  at  that  coun- 
cil was  not  acceptable  in  the  East  as  a  whole,  representing,  as 
it  did,  what  was  generally  felt  to  be  an  extreme  position.  In 
coming  to  this  opinion  he  was  much  influenced  by  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  who,  by  powerful  court  interest,  was  soon  re- 
called from  exile  and  even  became  the  leading  ecclesiastical 
adviser  of  Constantine.  The  policy  of  this  bishop  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  Niciea  by 
a  preliminary  rehabilitation  of  Anus  (a),  and  by  attacking  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  (b).  Constantine,  however, 
never  consented  to  the  abrogation  of  the  creed  of  Nicica. 

'  HumwiutitiM.  '  ii  iuK  Situv.  J 
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Additional  source  matcrint:  SocnUcs,  IJiti.  St.,  1. 8  (letter  of  Euk- 
fahis  to  his  diocese).  14.  18  /.  EuBcbius,  F(ta  ConUanlini,  III,  3$; 
AtlHtnuius,  HUtoria  Ariamrum,  }{  4-7. 

(a)  Alius,  Confession  of  Failk,  m  Socrates,  Hist.  Ec.,  I,  26. 
(MSG.  67  :  149.) 

Ai  K  pun  of  the  prorets  whereby  AriuK  should  be  rehabitilated  by 
being  received  bftck  into  the  Church  he  wrs  invited  by  ConBinntinc 
to  appear  at  the  court.  He  was  there  presented  to  the  Emperor  and 
produced  a  confcstion  of  failh  purpoxely  vague  anil  general  in  Mate- 
ment,  but  inlcodcd  to  give  the  impression  that  he  held  the  essentials 
of  the  received  orthodoxy.    The  text  is  that  given  by  Hahn,  S  i^7- 

Arius  and  Eiuoitis  to  oiu'  most  religious  and  pious  Lord, 
the  Emperor  Coostantine. 

In  accordance  with  the  command  of  your  devout  piety, 
sovereign  lord,  we  declare  our  faith,  and  before  God  we  pro- 
fess in  writing  that  we  and  utir  adherents  believe  as  follows; 

We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty;  and  in  the 
Ixtrd  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  who  was  made  by  Him  before  all 
ages,  God  the  Word,  through  whom  all  things  were  made, 
both  those  which  arc  in  heaven  and  those  upon  earth;  who 
descended,  and  became  incarnate,  and  suflercd,  and  rose 
again,  ascended  into  the  hcavcn.1,  and  will  again  come  to 
Judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  Also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  in  the  life  of  the  coming 
age,  and  In  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  and  in  one  Catholic 
Church  of  God,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  (lie 
other. 

This  faith  we  have  received  from  the  holy  gospels,  the  Lord 
therein  saying  to  His  disciples:  "Go  teach  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sun,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."  If  wc  do  not  so  bclie\'e  and  truly  receive 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  (in  which  we  believe  in  every 
respect)  God  Is  our  judge  both  now  and  in  the  coming  judg- 
ment. Wherefore  wc  beseech  your  piety,  most  devout  Em- 
peror, that  we  who  are  persons  consecrated  to  the  mini&try, 
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and  holding  ihe  faith  and  sentiments  of  the  Church  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  by  your  pacific  and  devoted  piety  be 
reunited  to  our  mother,  the  Church,  all  superfluous  qui^tiong 
and  disputings  being  avoided;  tliat  so  both  wc  and  the  whole 
Church  may  be  at  peace  and  in  common  ofTer  our  accustomed 
prayers  for  your  tranqui]  reign  and  on  behalf  of  your  whi 
family. 

(b)  Socrates,  Hist.  Ec.,  I,  23.     (MSG,  67  :  140.) 
The  Attack  of  the  Aiians  upon  Athanasiut  and  his  pany. 

The  partisans  of  Eusebius  and  Theogms  having  retiune 
from  their  exile,  they  received  again  their  churches,  having 
expelled,  as  wc  observed,  those  who  had  been  ordained  in 
their  stead.    Moreover  they  came  into  great  consideration 
with  the  Emperor,  who  honored  them  exceedingly,  as  those      , 
who  bad  returned  from  error  to  the  orthodox  faith.    They^fl 
however,  abused  the  license  granted  them  by  exciting  com*^ 
motions  in  the  world  greater  than  before;  being  instigated 
to  this  by  two  causes — on  the  one  hand,  the  Arian  heresy 
with  which  they  had  been  previously  infected,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  animo^ty  against  Athanasius  because  in  the 
^nod  he  bad  so  vigorously  withstood  them  in  the  discusuon 
of  the  articles  of  the  faith.    And  in  the  first  place  they  objected 
to  the  ordination  of  Athanasius,  not  only  as  of  one  unworthy 
of  the  episcopate,  but  also  as  of  one  not  elected  by  quali&ed 
persons.    But  when  he  bad  shown  himself  superior  to  tbij 
calumny  (for  having  assumed  direction  of  the  Church  of  the 
Alexandrians,  he  ardently  contended  for  the  Niccnc  creed),^^^ 
then  the  adherents  of  Eusebius  exerted  themselves  to  caust^f 
the  removal  of  Athanasius  and  to  bring  Arius  back  to  Alex- 
andria; for  thus  only  did  they  think  they  should  be  able  to 
cast   out    the   doctrine   of    consubstantiality  and  introduce, 
Arianism.    Eusebius  therefore  wrote  to  Athunusius  to  rccei> 
Arius  and  his  adherents;  and  when  he  wrote  he  not  only  en 
treated  him,  but  he  openly  threatened  him.    When  Atbanasii 
would  by  DO  means  accede  to  this  he  endeavored  to  per^u 
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the  Emperor  to  receive  Arius  in  audience  and  then  pcnnit 
him  to  return  to  Alexiuidria;  and  how  he  accomplished  these 
ig»  I  shall  tcU  in  its  proper  place. 
^Meanwhile,  before  this,  another  commotion  was  raised  in 
the  Church.  In  fact  those  of  the  household  of  the  Church 
again  disturbed  her  peace.  Eusebius  Pamphilius  3a>'s  that 
immediately  after  the  s>Tiod  Egypt  became  agitated  by  in- 
testine divisions;  hut  he  does  not  give  the  reason  for  this. 
From  this  he  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  disingenuous 
and  of  avoiding  the  specification  of  the  causes  of  these  dissen- 
sions from  a  determination  on  his  part  not  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  proceedings  at  Niaca.  Yet  as  we  ourselves  have 
discovered  from  various  letters  which  the  bishops  wrote  to 
one  another  after  the  synod,  the  term  homoousios  troubled 
some  of  them.  So  that  while  they  occupied  themselves  about 
It,  investigating  it  very  minutely,  they  roused  the  strife  against 
each  other.  It  seemed  not  unlike  a  contest  in  the  dark;  for 
neither  party  appeared  to  understand  distincliy  the  grounds 
on  which  they  calumniated  one  another,  lliose  who  objected 
to  the  word  homoousios  conceived  that  those  who  approved 
it  favored  the  opinion  of  Sabellius  and  Monlanus;  they  there- 
fore called  them  blasphemers,  as  sub\'erting  the  existence  of 
the  Son  of  God.  And  again  those  who  defended  the  term, 
charging  their  opponents  with  polytheism,  inveighed  against 
them  as  introducers  of  heathen  superstitions.  Euiitathius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  accuses  Eusebius  Pamphilius  of  pervert* 
ing  the  Nicene  creed;  Eusebius  again  denies  that  he  violates 
that  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  accuses  Eustathius  of  in- 
troducing .the  opinion  of  Sabellius.  I'herefore  each  of  them 
wrote  as  if  contending  against  adversaries;  but  both  sides 
admitted  that  the  Son  of  God  has  a  distinct  person  and  ex- 
istence, confessing  that  there  is  one  God  in  three  persons 
(hypostases)  yet  they  were  unable  to  agree,  for  what  cause  I 
do  not  know,  and  could  in  no  way  be  at  peace. 
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§  65.    The  Victoey  op  the  Anti-Nicene  Pabty  in 

East 

When  Constantinc  died  tn  337  the  party  of  Eusebius  of] 
Nicomcdia  was  completely  in  the  ascendant  in  the  East.  AJ 
council  at  Antioch,  339,  deposed  AthaiULStus,  and  be  was' 
expelled  from  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  was ' 
consecrated  in  his  place.  Atlianasius,  with  MaKellus  of 
Ancyra  and  other  supporters  of  the  Niccnc  faith,  repaired  to 
Rome  where  they  were  supported  by  Julius,  bishop  of  RomcJ 
at  a  well-attended  local  council  in  340  (a,  b).  In  the  East] 
numerous  attempts  were  made  to  formulate  a  confession  o(| 
faith  which  might  take  the  place  of  the  Nicenc  creed  and  prove] 
acceptable  to  all  parties.  I'he  most  important  of  these  were] 
produced  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  341 ,  at  which  no  Icsa  than  j 
four  creeds  were  formulated  (c,  d). 

Addiiionai  source  material:  Pcrcival,  Tie  Sevti  Eeumenical  Conn- 
cUt  {PNF,  Kt.  n.  vol.  XIV);  Sgcrnlcs,  fUtt.  Be.  (PNT,  scr.  II,  vol., 
11).  11, 19  (Formula  Macrostichos);  Athariiisius,  De  SynoiiU  (PNF,  ser.] 
n,  vol.  IV). 

(a)  Athanasius,    Apalogid    contra    Arianos,    20.     (MSG,, 
25 ;  aSo.) 

Atbanasius  and  hli  allies  in  exile  in  the  West  are  exonerated  at  Rome.  1 

The  Eusehians  wrote  also  to  Julius,  thinking  to  frighten 
me,  requesting  him  to  call  a  council,  and  Julius  himself  to  be 
the  judge  if  he  pleased.  When,  therefore,  I  went  up  to  Rome, 
Julius  wrote  to  the  Eusebians,  as  was  suitable,  and  sent  more' 
over  two  of  his  presbyters,  Elpidius  and  Pbiloxemis.  But 
when  they  heard  of  me  they  became  confused,  because  they 
did  not  expect  that  we  would  come  up;  and  they  declined, 
allegii^  absurd  reasons  for  so  doing,  but  in  truth  fearing  lest 
the  things  should  be  proved  against  them  which  Valens  and 
Ursacius  afterward  confessed.  However,  more  than  fifty 
bishops  assembled  in  the  place  where  the  presbyter  Vito  bold 
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bis  congregation,  and  they  acknowledged  my  defence  and 
gave  me  the  confirmation  both  of  thdr  communion  and  their 
love.  On  the  other  hand,  lliey  expressed  great  indignation 
against  the  Euscbians  and  requested  that  Julius  write  to  the 
following  effect  to  tliem  who  had  written  to  him.  And  he 
wrote  and  sent  it  by  Count  Gabicnus. 

(b)  Julius  of  Rome,  Epislula.  in  Athanasius,  Apologia  cotttra 
Arianos.  §§  36/.     (MSG,  25  :  291.) 

Julius  to  his  dearly  beloved  brethren,  Danius,  Fladllus. 
Xardssus,  Eusebius,  and  Malis,  Mact-donius,  Tbcodorus,  and 
llicir  friends,  who  have  lATitten  him  from  Antioch,  sends 
health  in  the  Lord. 

§  ]6.  ...  It  is  necessary  for  mc  to  inform  you  that  at 
though  I  alone  wrote,  yet  it  was  not  my  opinion  only,  but  of 
all  the  bishops  throughout  It.^ty  and  in  these  parts.  I,  indeed, 
was  unwilling  to  cause  them  all  to  write,  lest  they  might  have 
weight  by  mere  numbers.  The  bishops,  however,  assembled 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  agreed  in  these  opinions,  which  I 
again  write  to  sigm'fy  to  you;  so  that,  dearly  beloved,  al- 
though I  alone  address  you,  yet  you  may  know  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  ail.  .  .  . 

\  37.  That  we  have  not  admitted  to  our  communion  our 
feUow-bishops  Athanasius  and  Marcellus  either  hastily  or  un- 
justly, although  suflicicntJy  shown  above,  it  is  but  fair  to 
set  briefly  before  you.  The  Busebians  first  wrote  against 
Athanasius  and  his  fellows,  and  you  have  also  written  now; 
but  many  bishops  out  of  P^gypt  and  other  provinces  wrote  in 
his  favor.  Now  in  the  first  place,  your  letters  against  him 
contradict  each  other,  and  the  second  have  no  sort  of  agree- 
ment Willi  the  first,  but  in  many  instances  the  former  are 
refuted  by  the  latter,  and  the  latter  are  impeached  by  the 
former.  .  .  . 

§  39,  Now  when  these  things  were  thus  represented,  and 
so  many  witnesses  appeared  in  his  behalf,  and  so  much  ad- 
vanced by  him  in  his  own  justification,  what  did  it  become 
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us  to  do?  Or  what  did  the  rule  of  tJie  Church  require  except 
that  wc  should  not  condemn  the  man,  but  rather  receive  him 
and  hold  him  as  a  bishop  as  we  have  done.  .  .  . 

§32.    With  respect  to  MarccUus,  forasmuch  as  you  have' 
written  concerning  him  also  as  impious  in  respect  to  Christ, 
I  am  anxious  to  infonn  you  that,  when  he  was  here,  he 
itively  declared  that  what  you  had  written  concerning  him' 
was  not  true;  but,  being  nevertheless  requested  by  us  to  give 
an  account  of  his  faith,  he  answered  in  his  own  person  with 
the  utmost  boldness,  so  that  we  recognize  Umt  he  maintains  j 
nothing  outside  of  the  truth.    He  confessed  that  he  piously  j 
held  the  same  doctrine  concerning  our  Lord  and  Saviourl 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Catholic  Church  holds;  and  he  affirmed 
that  he  had  held  tJiese  opinions  not  merely  now  but  for  a  very 
long  time  ancc;  as  indeed   our  presbyters,  who  were  at  al 
former  time  at  the  Council  of  Nicxa,  testified  to  his  ortho-j 
doxy,  for  he  maintained  both  then  and  now  his  opposition  to] 
the  heresy  of  Anus;  on  whidi  point  it  is  right  to  admoniihj 
you,  that  none  of  you  admit  such  heresy,  but  instead  abom-| 
inatc  it  as  alien  from  the  wholesome  doctrine.    Since  he  pro- 
fessed orthodox  opinions  and  offered  testimony  to  his  ortho>^^ 
doxy,  what  again  ought  we  in  his  case  to  have  done  cxcept^^ 
to  treat  him  as  a  bishop,  as  we  did,  and  not  reject  him  from 
our  communion?  .  .  . 

§  33.    For  not  only  the  bishops  Athanasius  and  Marcellua  I 
and  their  fellows  came  here  and  complained  of  the  injustice 
that  had  been  done  them,  but  many  other  bishops,  also,  from 
Thrace,  from  Coele-Syria,  from  Phcenida.  and  Palestine;  and 
presbyters,  not  a  few,  and  others  from  Alexandria  and  from] 
other  parts  were  present  at  the  council  here  and,  ia  addition] 
to  their  own  statements,  lamented  bitterly  before  all  the 
assembled    bishops    the   violence  and   injustice  which   the , 
diurches  had  suffered;  and  they  affirmed  that  outrages  siowl 
flar  to  those  which  had  been  committed  in  Alexandria  had 
occurred  not  in  word  only  but  in  deed  in  their  own  churchesj 
and  in  others  also. 
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(c)  Seamd  Crted  oj  Antioch,  A.  D.  341,  in  Athanasius,  De 
Synodis  Arimtni  et  Seleucia,  cb.  33.  (MSG,  36:721.)  Also 
ia  Socrates,  Hist.  Ec.,  II,  10.  (MSG,  67  :  301.)  Cf.  Hahn, 
§  154- 

The  Coundl  of  Antioch  in  341  was  gathered  ostensibly  lo  dedicate 
Ihc  great  church  o(  that  city,  in  reality  lo  act  against  the  Niccne  psrty. 
It  WB3  attended  by  ninety  or  more  bishops  of  whom  thirty-six  were 
Arians.  The  others  seem  lo  have  been  chieQy  members  of  the  middle 
party.  The  dogmatic  dcfinilionx  of  this  aitinril  have  never  been 
accepted  by  the  Church;  on  the  olhcr  hand,  the  canons  on  discipline 
have  always  enjoyed  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  litter  genera- 
tions. The  following  creed.  Ihc  second  of  the  AniJochian  creeds,  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  having  been  com|>osed  originally  by  Luci&n 
of  Aniiocb,  the  master  of  Aritut.  Hence  it  is  known  ai  the  creed  of 
LudaD. 


We  believe  ta  accordance  witb  evangelic  and  apostolic 
tradition  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  creator,  the 
maker  »iid  provider  of  all  tilings.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son,  God,  through  whom  arc  all 
things,  who  was  begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  ages,  God 
of  God,  whole  of  whole,  only  one  of  only  one,  perfect  of  per- 
fect, king  of  king,  lord  of  lord,  tbc  living  word,  living  wisdom, 
true  light,  way,  truth,  resurrection,  shepherd,  door,  unchange- 
able, unalterable,  and  immutable,  the  unchangeable  likeness  of 
the  Godhead,  both  of  the  substance,  and  will  and  power  and 
glory  of  the  Father,  the  first-born  of  all  creation,  who  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  God  Logos,  according  to  what  is  said 
in  the  Gospel:  "and  the  word  was  God,"  through  whom  all 
things  were  made,  and  "in  whom  all  things  consist,"  who  in 
the  last  days  carae  down  from  above,  and  was  born  of  a  vir- 
gin, according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  became  man,  the  media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  and  the  apostle  of  our  faith,  and 
the  prince  of  life;  as  He  says,  "I  have  come  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me";  who  suffered  for  us,  and  rose  the  third  day  and 
ascended  into  heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  comes  again  with  glory  and  power  to  judge  the 
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living  and  the  (lead.    And  in  the  Holy  Spirit  given  for  con- 
solalion  and  sancdEicatJon  and  perfection  to  those  vrbo  be-     ] 
licvc;  as  also  our  Lord  Jtaus  Christ  ccimmfmdcd  hk  disdptcs, 
sajing,  "Go  ye,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name^ 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  cleariy^| 
of  the  Father  who  is  really  a  Father,  and  of  the  Son  who  is^^ 
really  a.  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  really  a  Holy 
Spirit;  these  names  being  assigned  not  vaguely  nor  idly,  but 
indicating   accurately   the   special   subsistence   [hypostasis! 
order,  glory  of  those  named,  so  that  in  subsistence  they 
three,  but  in  harmony  one. 

HaN-ing  then  this  fatth  from  the  beginning  and  holding 
to  the  end,  before  God  and  Christ  we  anathematize  all  hcret 
ical  false  doctrines.     And  if  any  one  contrary  to  tJie  right 
faith  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  teaches  and  says  that  there  has 
been  a  time,  a  season,  or  age,  or  being  or  becoming,  beforajH 
the  Son  of  God  was  begotten,  let  him  be  accursed.    And  it^ 
any  one  says  that  the  Son  is  a  creature  as  one  of  the  creatures,      i 
or  generated  as  one  of  the  things  generated,  or  made  as  on^H 
of  the  things  made,  and  not  as  the  divine  Scriptures  have 
handed  down  each  of  the  forenamcd  statements;  or  if  a  nuui^_ 
teaches  or  preaches  anything  else  contrary  to  what  we  hav^f 
received,  let  him  be  accursed.     For  we  truly  and  dearly  both 
beh'eve  and  follow  all  things  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  tha^ 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  prophets  and  Apostles. 

(d)  Fourth  Creed  of  Anlioch,  Soaates,  BUl.  Ec.,  II,  i( 
(MSG.  67  :22i.)    C/.  Hahn,  §  156. 

Thin  creed  is  nn  npproximntion  lo  the  Nkenc  creed  but  without  the 
use  of  the  word  of  especial  importance,  homoousios.  Valuable  critical 
Doles  on  the  text  of  tbb  and  Ihe  preceding  creed  xre  to  be  lound  in 
Hnhn;  as  these  creeds  are  lo  be  found  both  in  Ihe  work  of  Athanaaiu* 
on  the  councils  of  synods  of  Ariminuin  and  Seleucia,  in  the  ecdcMastical 
history'  of  Socrates  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  variety  of  readings,  bill 
of  minor  significance  so  far  as  the  essential  features  arc  concerned. 


Ll 


We  believe  in  one  God,  Father  d\lmighty,  the  creator  and 
maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
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upon  earth  is  named;  and  in  his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  ages; 
God  of  God,  light  of  light,  through  whom  all  things  in  the 
heavens  and  upon  earth,  both  \'isible  and  invisible  were 
made:  who  is  the  word,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  life, 
and  (rue  light:  who  in  the  last  days  for  our  sake  was  made 
[bcounc]  mem,  and  was  born  of  the  holy  Virgin;  was  crucified, 
and  died;  was  buried,  arose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  is  scaled  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  at  the  consummation  of  the  age 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  render  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  works:  whose  kingdom,  being  perpetual,  shall  con- 
tinue to  infinite  ages  (for  He  shall  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  not  only  in  this  age,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come). 
And  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  is,  in  the  comforter,  whom  the 
Lord,  according  to  His  promise,  sent  to  His  Apostles  after 
^Hifi  BSCCDsion  into  the  heavens,  to  teach  and  bring  all  things 
.  to  thw  remembrance:  by  whom,  also,  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  sincerely  believed  in  Him  shall  be  sanctified;  and  those 
who  assert  that  the  Son  was  made  of  things  which  are  not, 
or  of  another  subsistence  [hypostasis],  and  not  of  God,  or  that 
there  was  a  time  or  age  when  He  did  not  ejist  the  holy  Cath- 
olic Church  accounts  as  aliens. 

S  66.  Collapse  or  the  Anti-Niceke  MroDLE  Partv; 
TBE  Renewal  of  Arianisu;  ike  Rise  of  the  Ho- 
MOOUSiAN  Party 

When  Constantius  became  sole  Emperor,  on  the  death  of 
bis  brother  Constans  in  350,  there  was  no  further  need  of 
considering  the  interests  of  the  Niccnc  party.  Only  the 
necessity  of  estabUshing  his  authority  in  the  West  against 
usurpers  engaged  his  attention  until  356,  when  a  series  o( 
coundb  began,  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  Nicene  faith. 
Of  the  numerous  confessions  of  faith  put  forth,  the  second 
creed  of  Sirnuura  of  357  is  important  as  attempting  to  abol- 
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Lih  in  conncctjoa  with  the  discusdon  the  use  of  the  term  ousia     J 
and  likewise  homoousios  and  homoiimsios  (a).    At  Nice  ii^| 
Thrace  a  still  greater  departure  from  Nicsca  was  attempte^H 
in  359,  and  a  creed  was  put  forth  {h),  whid)  is  of  special  sJg'^H 
ntficance  as  containing  the  first  reference  in  a  creed  to  the 
desensus  ad  inferos  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  subscribed  by 
the  deputies  of  the  West  including  Bbhop  Libcrius  of  Rome. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  act  of  Liberius.  see  J.  Bannby,  art. 
"Libcrius"  in   DCB;    see    also  Catholic  Encydopcedia,  art 
"Liberius."    It  was  also  received  in  the  synod  of  Seleuda  in 
the  East.    On   these  councils  sec  Athanasius,  De  Syncdii^, 
(PNF).    It  was  in  reference  to  this  acceptance  of  the  cree^H 
of  Nice  that  Jerome  wrote  "The  whole  world  groaned  and^" 
was  astonished  that  it  was  Arian."    See  Jerome,  Cor 
Lud/eriaws,  §§  i8/.  (PNF.  ser.  II,  vol.  VI). 

Inasmuch  as  the  anti-Nicene  opposition  party  was  a  coali- 
tion of  all  parties  opposed  to  the  wording  of  the  Niccnc  creed, 
as  soon  as  that  creed  was  abolished  the  bond  that  held  them 
together  was  broken.    At  once  there  arose  an  extreme  Arian- 
ism  which  had  remained  in  the  background.    On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  were  opposed  to  Arianism  sought  to  draw^ 
nearer  the  Niccne  party.    These  were  the  Horaoiousians,  wt 
objected  to  the  term  homoousios  as  savoring  of  SabeUianism, 
and  yet  admitted  the  essential  point  implied  by  it.    That  this 
was  so  was  pointed  out  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (c)  who  con- 
tended that  what  the  West  meant  by  homoousios  the  East 
meant  by  homoiousios.    The  Homoiousian  party  of  the  East 
split  on  the  question  of  the  ddty  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Those  of, 
them  who  denied  the  deity  of  the  Spirit  remained  Semi-Ariac 

(o)  Second  Creed  of  Strmium,  in  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
Synodis,  ch.  ii.    (MSL,  lo  :487.)  Cf.  Hahn,  §  i6i. 

Tlie  CouDcil  of  Sirmium  in  357  wa^  ihc  second  in  that  city.   It  was 
attended  entirely  by  bishops  from  the  West.    But  among  them  were 
Ursadufi,  ValcDS,  and  Gcrmiiiiu)!,  leaders  of  the  oppoMtton  to  the 
Nicenc  creed.     Hosiua  under  compulsion  signed  the  foUowinf; 
HOaiy,  loc  cil.    The  l^tiii  original  is  given  by  Hilary. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
according  as  it  is  believed  throughout  the  whole  world;  and 
His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  begotten  of  Him  be- 
fore the  ages.  But  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  say  there 
are  two  Gods.  .  .  . 

But  since  some  or  many  persons  were  disturbed  by  ques- 
tions as  to  substance,  called  in  Greek  ousia,  that  is,  to  make 
it  understood  more  exactly,  as  to  honunmstos  or  what  is 
called  homoiousios,  there  ought  to  be  no  mention  of  these 
■t  all,  Qor  ought  any  one  to  state  them;  for  the  reason  and 
con«deralion  that  they  are  not  contained  in  tJie  divine  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  they  are  above  man's  understanding,  nor  can 
any  man  declare  the  birth  of  the  Son,  of  whom  it  is  written: 
"Who  shall  declare  His  generation?"  For  it  is  plain  that 
only  the  Father  knows  how  He  begat  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
how  He  was  begotten  of  the  Father.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Father  is  greater.  No  one  can  doubt  tliat  the 
Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  in  honor,  dignity,  splendor, 
majesty  and  in  the  very  name  Fatlicr,  tlie  Son  himself  testi- 
fying. He  that  sent  Mc  is  greater  than  L  And  no  one  is 
ignorant  Uiat  it  is  Catholic  doctrine  that  there  are  two  per- 
sons of  Father  and  Son;  and  that  the  Father  is  greater,  and 
that  the  Son  is  subordinated  to  the  Father,  together  with  all 
things  which  the  Father  hath  subordinated  to  Him;  and 
that  the  Father  has  no  begiiming  and  is  invisible,  Immortal, 
and  impassible,  but  that  the  Son  has  been  begotten  of  the 
Father,  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  and  of  this  Son  the  gen- 
eration, as  is  aforesaid,  no  one  knows  but  His  Father.  And 
that  the  Son  of  God  himself,  our  Lord  and  God,  as  we  read, 
took  flesh  or  a  body,  that  is,  man  of  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  angel  announced.  And  as  all  the  Scriptures 
teach,  and  especially  the  doctor  of  the  Gentiles  himself.  He 
took  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  man,  through  whom  He  suffered. 
And  the  whole  faith  b  summed  up  and  secured  in  this,  that 
the  Trinity  must  alwa>*»  be  preser>"ed,  as  we  read  in  the 
Gospel:   "Go  ye  and  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
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Father,  and  of  the  Sqii,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    Complet^j 
and  perfect  is  the  number  of  the  Trinity.    Now  the  Puracletf^J 
or  the  Spirit,  is  through  the  Son:  who  was  sent  and  came  ac- 
cording to  His  promise  in  order  to  instruct,  teach,  and 
tify  the  Apostles  and  all  believers. 

(6)  Creed  of  Nice  A.  D.  359,  Thcodorcl,  Hist.  Ec.,  U,  i 

(MSG,  8j  :  1049.)    O*.  Hahn,  §  164. 

The  deputies  from  the  Council  of  Ariminum  were  sent  to  Nice.  ■ 
&mall  town  in  Thrace,  where  (hey  met  the  beudx  of  the  .Arian  [>ar(]r. 
A  circd,  slronttly  .'\rinn  in  lcmlcnc>%  "as  given  ihcm  aih)  they  were 
sent  back  to  Ariminum  to  have  il  accepted.  See  TUeodorct,  loc.  eii., 
an<l  Athanasius,  De  Synodis. 


M 


Wc  believe  in  one  and  only  true  God,  Father  Almighty, 
of  whom  are  all  things.     And  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
who  before  all  ages  and  before  evciy  beginning  was  begotten 
of  God,  through  whom  all  thingii  were  made,  both  visible  and 
invisible;  begotten,  only  begotten,  alone  of  the  Father  alone, 
God  of  God,  like  the  Father  that  begat  Him,  according  to 
Scriptures,  whose  generation  no  one  knowcth  except  onl] 
the  Father  that  begat  Him.    This  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
sent  by  His  Father,  we  know  to  have  come  down  from  heaven, 
as  il  is  written,  for  the  destruction  of  sin  and  death;  begottcn_ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  it  is  written, 
curding  to  the  flesh.    Who  companied  witli  His  discipk 
and  when  the  whole  dispensation  was  fulfilled,  according 
the  Father's  will,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  de- 
scended to  the  world  below,  at  whom  hell  itself  trembled; 
on  the  third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead  and  companied  with 
His  disciples,  and  when  forty  days  were  completed  He  was 
taken  up  into  the  heavens,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  < 
His  Father,  and  is  coming  at  the  last  day  of  the  resurrection,' 
in  Hb  Father's  glory,  to  render  to  every  one  according  to  his^_ 
works.   And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  only  begotten  Sad^l 
of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  Lord,  promised  to  send      ' 
to  the  race  of  men,  the  comforter,  as  it  is  written,  the  spirit 
of  truth,  and  this  Spirit  He  himself  seal  after  He  had  as- 
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"cended  into  the  heavens  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  from  thence  He  is  coming  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 

Bthe  dead. 

But  the  word  "substance,"  which  was  simply  inserted  by 
the  Fathers  and  not  being  understood  was  a  cause  of  scan- 

Kdai  to  the  people  because  it  was  not  found  in  the  Scriptuies, 
it  hath  seemed  good  to  u»  to  remove,  and  that  for  the  future 

Kno  mention  whatever  be  permitted  of  "substance,"  because 
the  sacred  Scriptures  nowhere  make  any  mention  of  the 
"substance"  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Nor  must  one 
"subaialence"  [hypostasisi  be  named  in  relation  to  the  person 
Iprosopon)  of  Father,  Sun,  and  Holy  Ghost  And  we  call  the 
BSon  like  the  Father,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  call  Him  and 
teach.  But  all  heresies,  both  Uiuse  already  condemned,  and 
any,  if  such  there  be,  which  have  arisen  against  the  document 
thus  put  forth,  let  them  be  anathema. 

(<)  Hilary  of  Poitier8,Z)e5y«flii«, §§88,89,91.    (MSL,  10  : 
P540) 

That  the  BoraoJouatsn  party  meant  substantially  the  same  by  their 
term  bumolou^os  as  did  the  Homoousiana  or  the  Nicenc  party,  by 
their  term  homoousios. 

Hilary  was  of  great  importance  in  the  Arian  conlrovcray  in  bringing 
the  HomoiouiiuTi  party  o(  the  East  and  the  Nicene  party  t>l  the  West 

I  to  an  agreement.  The  Ivaslcm  theoloffians,  who  hesitated  to  accept 
tbc  NiccDC  term,  were  eventually  induced  to  accept,  understanding  by 
the  term  homouusios  the  some  oa  homoiousiun.  Sec  below,  {  70. 
$  88.  Holy  brethren,  I  understand  by  homoouftios  God 
of  God,  not  of  an  unlike es!>«nce,  not  divided,  but  born;  and 
that  the  Son  has  a  birth  that  is  utuquc,  of  the  substance  of 
the  unknown  God,  that  He  is  begotten  yet  co-etemal  and 
wholly  like  the  Father.  The  word  homoousios  greatly  helped 
me  already  believing  this.  Why  do  you  condemn  my  faith 
in  the  homoousios,  which  you  caimot  disapprove  by  the 
confessoR  of  the  homoioti«os?  For  you  condemn  my  faith, 
or  rather  your  own.  when  you  condemn  its  verbal  equivalent. 
Huts  somebody  else  misunderstand  It?    I<et  us  together  con- 
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demn  the  misunderstanding,  but  not  take  away  the  seotrity 
of  your  faith.  Do  you  think  that  one  must  subscribe  to  the 
Samosetene  Council,  so  that  no  one  may  make  use  of  homooa- 
sios  in  the  sense  of  Paul  of  Samosata?  Then  let  us  sub- 
scribe to  the  Council  of  Nica;a,  so  that  the  Arians  may  act 
impugn  the  word  homoousios.  Have  we  to  fear  that  hom^ 
ousios  does  not  imply  the  same  belief  as  homoousios?  Let 
decree  that  there  is  no  difference  between  being  of  one  and 
being  of  a  similar  substance.  But  may  not  the  word  homoou- 
sios be  understood  in  a  wrong  sense?  Let  it  be  proved  that 
it  can  be  understood  in  a  good  sense.  We  hold  one  and  the 
same  sacred  truth.  I  beseech  you  that  the  one  and  the 
truth  which  we  hold,  we  should  regard  as  sacred  among 
For^ve  me,  brethren,  as  I  have  so  often  asked  you  to  d' 
You  are  not  Arians;  why,  then,  by  denying  the  homooi 
should  you  be  thought  to  be  Arians? 

§  89.  .  .  .  True  likeness  belongs  to  a  true  natural 
nection.     But  when  the  true  natural  connection  exists,  thi 
homoousios  is  implied.    It  is  likeness  according  to  essen 
when  one  piece  of  metal  is  like  another  and  not  plated.  . 
Nothing  can  be  like  gold  but  gold,  or  like  milk  that  does 
belong  to  that  spcdcs. 

§  91.  I  do  not  know  the  word  homoousios  or  understand 
it  unless  it  confesses  a  similarity  of  essence.  I  call  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  when  I  heard  neither  word, 
my  beUef  was  always  such  that  I  should  have  interpreted 
homoiousios  by  homoousios.  That  is,  I  believed  that  noth- 
ing could  be  similar  according  to  nature  unless  it  was  of  th^ 
same  nature. 

§  67.    The  Poucy  of  the  Sons  of  Constantine  Tow. 
Heathenisu  and  Donatisu 

Under  the  sons  of  Constantine  a  harsher  policy  toward 
heathenism  was  adopted.  Laws  were  passed  forbidding 
heathen  sacrifices  (fi,  b),  and  although  these  were  not  carried 
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out  vigorously  in  the  West,  where  there  were  many  heathen 
members  of  the  leading  families,  they  were  more  generally 
enforced  in  the  East,  and  heathenism  was  thereby  much  re- 
duced, at  least  in  outward  manifestations.  As  to  heresy, 
the  action  of  the  emperors  and  especially  Constantius  in  bis 
constant  endeavor  to  set  aside  the  Nicene  faith  involved 
harsh  measures  against  all  who  differed  from  the  approved 
theology  of  the  court.  Donatism  called  for  special  treatment. 
A  policy  of  conciliation  was  attempted,  but  on  account  of 
the  failure  to  win  over  the  Donatists  and  their  alliance 
with  fierce  revolutionary  fanatics,  the  CircumcelUons,  violent 
measures  were  taken  against  them  which  nearly  extirpated 
the  sect. 

(a)  Codex  Tkeodcsianus,  XVI,  lo,  a;  A.  D.  341. 

Tbit  edict  of  Coiutantiuit  i*  of  importance  her«  u  it  sterna  to  imply 
that  CoRStantiae  did  more  toward  rcpmsinfi  hcaihcn  sacrifices  than 
to  forbid  ibow  celebrated  in  private.  It  is,  however,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  his  prohibiting  ucrilice,  and  it  miglit  faavu  been  due  to  mis- 
undcistandjng  that  his  example  b  here  ciled. 

Let  superstition  cease;  let  the  madness  of  sacrifices  be  abol- 
ished. For  whoever,  against  the  law  of  the  divine  prince, 
uur  parent  (CoostantineJ  and  this  command  of  our  clemency, 
shall  celebrate  sacrifices,  let  a  punishment  appropriate  to 
him  and  this  present  decision  be  issued. 

(i)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XVI,  10,  3;  A.  D.  342. 

In  the  West  Constaos  did  not  enforce  the  law  against  sacrifices  with 
great  seventy,  but  tolerated  the  ezuteoce  and  even  use  p(  certain 
temples  without  the  walls. 

Although  all  superstition  is  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  yet 
we  wtU  that  the  temple  buildings,  which  are  situated  without 
the  walls,  remain  intact  and  uninjured.  For  since  from  some 
have  arisen  various  sports,  races,  and  contests,  it  is  not  proper 
that  they  should  be  destroyed,  from  which  the  solemnity  of 
andcnt  enjoyments  are  furnished  to  the  Roman  people. 

if)  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  XVI,  10,  4;  A.  D.  346. 
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It  is  our  pleasure  that  in  all  places  and  in  all  dtics  the  ten 
pies  be  henceforth  dosed,  and  access  having  been  forbidden 
to  all,  freedom  to  sin  be  dcniwl  the  wicked.  Wc  wHIl  that  all 
abstain  from  sacriticesi  that  if  any  one  should  commit  any 
such  act,  let  him  fall  before  the  vengeance  of  the  sword. 
Hieir  goods,  we  decree,  shall  be  taken  away  entirely  and 
covered  to  the  fisc,  and  likewise  rectors  of  provinces  are 
be  punished  if  they  neglect  to  punish  for  these  crimes. 

(d)  Optatus,  De  schismaU  Dotiatislarum,  III,  §g  j,  4.   (MSI 

II  :  999.) 

The  principfil  hixtoriciil  writer  trcaling  ihe  schism  of  the 
is  OpmtuK.  Bishop  of  MiWc.  His  work  on  this  sccl  was  written 
370  and  rcvistd  and  cnlargtd  in  385.  It  is  of  primary  inpottanoe 
merely  (or  the  hivtoQ'  but  for  the  dogniatic  diacuuioiu  on  the 
trine  of  the  Church,  Rk.  II,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mcramcnti,  tbe  idet 
o(  opus  optratum  as  applied  to  ihcni,  Bk.  V;  in  all  of  which  he  laid  tbe 
foundation  upon  which  Augustine  built.  In  addition  to  the  punfe 
from  Optatus  givm  here.  Kpistlra  88  and  185  by  Augu&tinc  atc  occta- 
sible  in  translations  and  will  be  found  o[  assbtance  in  filling  in  tbe  ac- 
count of  the  Circum  eel  lions.  The  tnltcr  is  known  u  Dt  corrtdumt 
Donalislarum  and  is  published  in  the  anii-Donatist  writings  of  Au- 
gustine in  PNF,  ser.  I,  vol.  IV;  the-  most  imjwrtant  paaisges  are  ){ 
Ij  and  15.  It  is  probable  that  the  pnrty  of  the  CircumccDions  wu 
originally  <luc  to  a  revolt  agaiiisi  inlolciablc  agrarian  conditions 
that  their  association  with  the  Dunatisls  was  at  first  slight. 


13-.,.  The  Emperor  Constans  did  not  send  Paulus 
Macarius  primarily  to  bring  about  unity,  but  with  alms, 
that,  assisted  by  them,  the  poor  of  the  various  churches  might 
be  relieved,  clothed,  and  fed.  When  they  came  to  Donatus, 
your  father,  and  showed  him  why  they  had  come,  he  w; 
seized  with  his  accustomed  furious  anger  and  broke  for 
with  these  words:  "What  has  the  Emperor  to  do  with 
Church."  .  .  . 

I  4.    If  anything,  therefore,  has  been  done  harshly 
brinp'ng  about  imity,'  you   sec,    brother  Parmenianus, 
whom  it  ought  to  be  attributed.    Do  you  say  that  the  mil- 
itary was  sought  by  us  Catholics;  if  so,  then  why  did  00  on< 
■  /.  e.,  in  fotdns  the  Uouatlscs  to  rclurn  to  the  Cburdi. 
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sec  the  military  in  arms  in  the  proconsular  province?  Paulus 
and  Macarius  came,  everywhere  to  consider  the  poor  and  to 
exhort  individuals  to  unity;  and  when  they  approached 
Bagaja,  then  another  Donatus,  hishop  of  that  dty,  desiring 
to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  unity  and  hinder  the  worlc 
of  those  coming,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  sent  messengers 
throughout  the  neighboring  places  and  all  markets,  and  sum* 
moncd  the  Circumceliions,  calling  them  Agonistici.  to  come 
to  the  said  place.  And  at  that  time  the  gathering  of  these 
was  desired,  whose  madness  a  Utile  before  had  been  seen  by 
the  bishops  themselves  to  have  been  impiously  inspircti.  For 
when  men  of  this  sort  before  the  unity'  wandered  through 
various  places,  when  Axido  and  Fasir  were  called  by  the  same 
mad  ones  the  leaders  of  the  saints,  no  one  could  be  secure  in 
his  possessions;  written  evidences  of  indebtedness  lust  thdr 
force;  no  creditor  was  at  liberty  at  that  time  to  demand  any- 
thing. All  were  terrified  by  the  letters  of  those  who  boasted 
that  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  saints,  and  if  there  was  any 
delay  in  fulfilling  their  commands,  suddenly  a  furious  multi- 
tude hurried  up  and,  terror  going  on  before,  creditors  were 
surrounded  with  a  wall  of  dangers,  so  that  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  asked  for  their  protection  were  by  fear  of  death 
compelled  to  use  humble  prayers.  Each  one  hastened  to 
abandon  his  most  important  duties;  and  profit  was  thought 
to  have  come  from  these  outrages.  Even  the  roads  were  no 
longer  at  all  safe,  because  masters,  turned  out  of  their  car- 
riages, ran  humbly  before  their  slaves  silting  in  the  places  of 
their  masters.  By  the  judgment  and  rule  of  these  the  order 
of  rank  between  masters  and  servants  was  changed.  ITiere- 
fore  when  there  arose  complaint  against  the  bishops  of  your 
party,  they  are  said  to  have  written  to  Count  Taurinus,  that 
such  men  could  not  be  corrected  in  the  Church,  and  they 
demanded  that  they  should  receive  discipline  from  the  said 
count.    Then  Taurinus,  in  resporLsc  to  their  letters,  com- 

'  The  lenponry  defeat  of  the  DonatixL  party  which  wu  cdebrattd  U  tlie 
CouKfl  of  CanlM«c  In  J4S-349.    Sec  Ilcfcic,  t  ^o, 
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mandcd  an  armed  body  of  soldiers  to  go  through  the  markcti 
where  the  CirciunccUions  were  accustomed  to  wander.    la 
Octa^-ura  very  many  were  killed,  many  were  beheaded  awJ 
their  bodies,  even  to  the  present  day,  can  be  counted  by  the 
while  altars  or  tables,'    When  first  some  of  their  number 
were  buried  in  the  basilicas,  Clarus,  a  presbyter  in  Subbulum, 
was  compelled  by  his  bishop  to  disinter  those  buried.     Whence 
it  h  reported  that  what  was  done  had  been  commanded  to  be 
done,  when  it  is  admitted  that  sepulture  in  the  house 
God  is  not  granted.    Afterward  the  multitude  of  these  peo- 
ple increased.    In  this  way  Douatus  of  Bagaja  found  whenca 
he  might  lead  against  Macarius  a  raging  mob.     Of  that  so: 
were  those  who  were  to  their  own  ruin  murderers  of  them- 
selves in  their  desire  for  a  false  martjTdom.     Of  these,  also, 
were  those  who  rushed  headlong  and  threw  themselves  do' 
from  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains.     Behold  from  wha 
numbers  the  second  Bishop  Donatus  formed  his  cohorts! 
Those  who  were  bearing  treasure  which  they  had  obtained  ^j 
for  the  poor  were  held  back  by  fear.    They  decided  in  so^f 
great  a  predicament  to  demand  from  Count  Sylvester  armed  ^^ 
soldiery,  not  that  by  these  they  should  do  violence  to  any  one, 
but  that  they  might  stop  the  force  drawn  up  by  the  aforesaid 
Bishop  Donatus.    Thus  it  happened  that  an  armed  soldiery 
was  seen.    Now,  as  to  what  followed,  see  to  whom  it  ought  oF^^ 
can  be  a.scribcd.    They  had  there  an  infinite  number  of  those^^ 
summoned,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  supply  of  provisions  for  a 
year  had  been  provided.    Of  the  basilicas  they  made  a  sort 
of  public  granary,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  those  against ^^ 
whom  they  might  expend  their  fury,  if  the  presence  of  armcd^H 
soldiery  had  not  prevented  them.    For  when,  before  the  ^^ 
soldiers  came,  the  mctatores,^  as  was  the  custom,  were  sent,       I 
they  were  not  properly  received,  contrary  to  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept, "honor  to  whom  honOT,  custom  to  whom  custom,  trib- 
ute to  whom  tribute,  owe  no  man  anything."    For  those  whi 

<  Tombs  bu[It  in  the  shape  of  altun  which  vien  tablc^hftped. 
'  The  melatorTs  were  those  who  were  sent  ahead  of  ft  troop  of  wldieis  to  (vo- 
vide  (or  qu&rt«riiig  ihem  upon  tlic  inhubiUnts. 
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had  been  sent  with  their  horses  were  smitten  by  those  whose 
names  you  have  made  public  with  malicious  intent.  They 
were  the  authors  of  their  own  wrong;  and  what  they  could 
sutTcr  they  themselves  taught  by  these  outrages.  The  sol- 
diers who  had  been  maltreated  returned  to  their  fellows,  and 
for  what  two  or  three  suflered,  all  grieved.  All  were  roused, 
and  their  officers  could  not  restrain  the  angered  soldiers. 

§  68.    JuuAN  THE  Apostate 

The  rdgn  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (561-363)  is  important 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  first  place,  as 
indicating  the  slight  huld  which  heathenism  had  retained  as 
a  system  upon  the  bullc  of  the  people  and  the  impossibility' ' 
of  reviving  it  in  any  form  in  which  it  might  compete  with.the 
Church.  Julian  attempted  to  inject  into  a  purified  heathen- 
ism those  elements  in  the  Christian  Church  which  be  was 
forced  to  admire.  The  result  was  a  fantastic  mixture  of  rites 
and  measures  with  which  the  heathen  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  development  of  the  Church's 
doctrtna)  system,  and  espcdally  in  the  Artan  controversy,  the 
reign  of  Julian  gave  the  contestants,  who  were  obliged  to 
stand  together  against  a  common  enemy,  reason  for  examining 
in  a  new  way  the  points  they  had  in  common,  and  enabled 
them  to  sec  that  some  at  least  differed  more  over  the  expres- 
sion than  over  the  content  of  their  faith.  The  character 
of  Julian  has  long  been  a  favorite  subject  of  study  and  espe- 
datly  the  motives  that  induced  bim  to  abandon  Christianity 
(or  the  Neo- Platonic  revival  of  heathenism. 

Additional  source  ntQtcrial:  Socrates,  Bill.  Ef.,  HI;  Ammianus 
Marccltinus,  Roman  ttiilary.  XVI-XXV.  iranslaied  by  C.  D.  Voiigc 
(Bobn's  ClAsdcal  Libr&ry);  SeUtI  Works  0/  Julian,  translated  hf 
C..W.  King  (Bohn). 

(fl)  Socrates.  Hist.  Ec.,  HI,  i.    (MSG,  67  :  368.) 

Th«  Emperor  Julian. 

The  aciTauiil  o(  the  I^mpcTot  Julinn  as  given  by  Socrates  is  probnbly 
the  best  we  have.    It  b,  oo  ihc  whole,  a  model  of  a.  (air  tUtcment, 
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audi  BS  it  characteristic  of  the  hUtory  of  Sorrntcs  in  neariy  all  Hm 
parts.    In  spite  of  its  length  it  u  worthy  of  d  place  in  its  entirety,  u ' 
it  uplain.i  tl)(r  anti-ccdcnts  of  s  character  vrhich  the  world  hiu  had 
difficulty  in  undenttanding.  I 

Constantine,  who  gave  Ry/antium  his  own  name,  hat]  two 
brothers  born  of  the  same  father  but  by  a  different  mother,  i 
of  these  one  was  named  Dalmatius,  the  other  Constantius. 
I>ahnatius  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  as  his  own;  Con- 
stantius  had  two  sons,  Callus  and  Julian.    Now,  as  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  the  foimdcr  of  Constantinople,  the  sol- 
diery had  put  the  j-ounger  brother  Constantius  to  death,  the 
lives  of  his  two  orphaned  children  were  also  endangered; ; 
but  a  disease,  apparently  fatal,  preserved  Callus  from  tfaej 
violence  of  his  father's  murderers;  and  as  to  Julian,  his  age — 
for  he  was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  time— protected  him. 
The  Emperor's  jealousy  toward  them  having  been  subdued, 
Callus  attended  schools  at  Ephesus  in  Ionia,  in  which  coun- 
try considerable  possessions  had  been  left  them  by  their 
parents.    JuUan,  however,  when  he  was  grown  up  pursued 
his  studies  at  Constantinople,  going  constantly  to  the  palace, 
where  the  schools  then  were,  in  simple  attire  and  under ' 
the  care  of  the  eunuch  Mardonius.    In  grammar,  Nicodes, 
the  Lacedxmonian,  was  liis  instructor;  and  Ecbolius,  the] 
sophist,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Christian,  taught  him  rhel* 
oric;  for  the  Emperor  Constantius  had  made  provision  that 
he  should  have  no  pagan  masters,  lest  he  should  be  seduced 
to  pagan  superstitions;  for  Julian  was  a  Christian  at  the  be- 
ginning.   Since  he  made  great  progress  in  Uterature,  the 
report  began  to  spread  that  he  was  capable  of  ruling  the  I 
Roman  Empire;  and  this  popular  rumor  becoming  generally 
spread  abroad,  greatly  th'squietcd  the  Emperor.    Therefore-] 
he  removed  him  from  the  great  city  to  Nicomedia.  forWddiog;] 
him  at  the  same  lime  to  frequent  the  school  of  Libanius  the  f 
Syrian  sophist.    For  Libanius,  having  been  driven  away  by 
the  teachers  of  Constantinople,  had  opened  a  school  at  Xico- . 
media.    Here  he  gave  vent  to  his  indigitatioa  against  the] 
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teachers  in  his  treallsc  composed  against  them.  Julian,  how- 
ever, was  interdicted  from  being  his  auditor,  because  Liba- 
nluswasa  p^an  in  religion;  ncvcrthelcstt  because  he  admired 
his  orations,  he  procured  them  and  read  them  secretly  and 
diligently.  As  he  was  becoming  very  expert  in  the  rhetorical 
art,  Maximus  the  philosopher  arrived  in  Nicomedia,  not  the 
Byzantine,  Euclid's  father,  but  the  Ephcsian  whom  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian  afterward  caused  to  be  executed  as  a  prac- 
ticcr  of  magic.  This  took  place  later;  at  that  time  the  only 
thing  that  attracted  him  to  Nicome<iia  was  the  fame  of  Julian. 
Having  obtained  from  him  a  taste  for  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, Julian  began  to  imitate  the  religion  of  his  teacher, 
who  had  instilled  into  his  mind  a  desire  for  the  Empire.  When 
these  things  reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  wavering  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  Julian  became  very  anxious  to  lull  the 
suspicion  that  had  been  awakened,  and  he  who  was  at  first 
truly  a  Christian  then  became  one  in  pretence.  Shaved  to 
the  very  skin,  he  pretended  to  live  the  monastic  life;  and 
while  in  private  he  pursued  philosophical  studies,  in  public 
be  read  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Christian  Church.  More- 
over, he  was  appointed  reader  of  the  church  in  Nicomedia. 
Thus  by  these  pretexts  he  escaped  the  Emperor's  displeasure. 
Now  he  did  all  this  from  fear,  but  he  by  no  means  aban- 
doned his  hope;  telling  many  of  his  friends  that  times  would 
be  happier  when  he  should  possess  all.  While  his  aQairs  were 
fn  tiiis  condition  his  brother  Callus,  who  had  been  created 
Ca»ar,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  East  came  to  Nicomedia 
to  sec  him.  But  when  Callus  was  slain  shortly  after,  Julian 
was  immediately  suspected  by  the  Emperor;  therefore  the 
latter  directed  that  he  should  be  kept  under  guard;  he  soon 
found  means,  however,  of  escaping  from  his  guards,  and  flee- 
ing from  place  to  place  he  managed  to  be  in  safety.  At  last 
Eusebia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor,  having  discovered  him  in 
his  retreat,  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  do  him  no  harm,  and 
to  permit  him  to  go  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy.  From 
thence — to  be  brief — the  Emperor  recalled  him  and  a/ter- 
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ward  created  hioi  Carsar,  and  ha\ing  given  him  his  own  In 
ter  Helen  in  marriage,  he  sent  him  to  Gaul  against  tha 
barbarians.    For  the  barbarians  whom  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  had  hired  as  auxiliary  forces  against  Magnentius,  be- 
ing of  no  use  against  that  usurper,  were  pillaging  the  Roman 
dties.    Inasmuch  as  he  was  young  he  ordered  him  to  un 
take  nothing  without  consulting  the  other  military  chiefW 
.  .  .  Julian's  complaint  to  the  Emperor  of  the  inertness 
his  military  officers  procured  (or  him  a  coadjutor  in  the  com- 
mand more  in  sympathy  with  his  ardor;  and  by  their  com- 
bined efforts  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  barbarians.     But      i 
they  sent  him  an  embassy,  assuring  him  that  they  had  been 
ordered  by  letters  of  the  Emperor  to  march  into  Roman  ter- 
ritories, and  they  showed  him  the  letters.     But  he  cast  the 
ambassadors  into  prison,  vigorously  attacked  the  forces  of^j 
the  enemy  and  totally  defeated  them;  and  having  taken  tbeil^| 
king  prisoner,  he  sent  him  to  Constantlus.    After  these  suc-^^ 
cesses  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  soldiers;  and  inas- 
much as  there  was  no  imperial  crown  at  hand,  one  of  the 
guards  took  the  chain  which  he  wore  around  his  own  neck  and 
placed  it  upon  Julian's  head.    Thus  Julian  became  Emperor; 
but  whether  he  subsequently  conducted  himself  as  a  philos* 
ophcT,  let  my  readers  determine.    For  he  neither  sent  an  cm^ 
bassy  to  Constantiua,  nor  paid  him  the  lea-it  homage  in  ac- 
knowledgment  of  past    favors;   but   conducted  cvcrj-thing 
Just  as  it  pleased  him.    He  changed  the  rulers  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  he  sought  to  bring  Coostantius  into  contempt  by 
reciting  publicly  in  every  city  the  letters  which  Constantiu^^ 
had  written  to  the  barbarians.    For  this  reason  the  dties^^ 
revolted  from  Constantius  and  attached  themselves  to  him. 
Then  he  openly  put  off  the  pretence  of  being  a  Christian; 
going  about  to  the  various  dries,  he  opened  the  pagan  tem- 
ples, offering  sacrifices  to  the  idols,  and  designating  himself 
"Pontifex  Maximus";  and  the  heathen  celebrated  their  pagan 
festivals  with  pagan  rites.     By  doing  these  things  he  exdtcd 
a  d\i]  war  against  Constandus;  and  thus  as  far  as  he  was 
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concerned  all  the  evils  iovolvc-d  in  war  happened.  For  this 
philosopher's  desire  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  without 
much  bloodshed.  But  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  His  own 
counsels,  checked  the  furj-  of  these  antagonists  without  detri- 
ment to  the  State  by  the  removal  of  one  of  them.  For  when 
Juh'an  arrived  among  the  Thracians,  it  was  announced  that 
Constantius  was  dead.  And  thus  did  the  Roman  Empire 
at  that  tiine  escape  the  intcitinc  strife.  Julian  entered  Con- 
stantinople and  at  once  considered  Iiow  he  might  conciliate 
the  mas.ses  and  secure  popular  favor.  Accordingly,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  following  measures:  he  knew  Uiat  Constan- 
tius  was  hated  by  all  the  people  who  held  the  homoousian 
faith  and  had  driven  them  from  the  churches  and  had  pro- 
scribed and  exiled  their  bishops.  He  was  aware,  also,  that  the 
pagans  were  extremely  discontented  because  they  had  been 
fortnddcn  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  were  anxious  to  get 
their  temples  opened  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  thdr  idols.  Thus  he  knew  that  both  classes  secretly  en- 
tertained hostile  feelings  toward  his  predecessor,  and  at  the 
same  dmc  the  people  in  general  were  exceedingly  exasperated 
by  the  violence  of  the  eunuchs,  and  especially  by  the  rapacity 
of  Euscbius,  the  chief  olhccr  of  the  imperial  bed<hamber. 
7*herefore  he  treated  all  with  craftiness.  With  some  he  dis- 
sembled; others  he  attached  to  himself  by  conferring  obliga- 
tions upon  them,  led  by  a  desire  for  vainglory;  but  to  all  he 
manifested  how  he  stood  toward  the  heathen  religion.  And 
first,  in  order  to  sLinder  Constantius  and  condemn  him  as 
cruel  toward  his  subjects  among  the  people  generally,  he  re- 
called the  exiled  bishops  and  restored  to  them  their  confiscated 
estates.  He  next  commanded  suitable  agents  to  open  the 
pagan  temples  without  delay.  Then  he  directed  that  those 
who  had  bctn  in-alcd  unjustly  by  the  eunuchs  should  receive 
hack  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  plundered.  Euse- 
bius.  the  chief  officer  of  the  imperial  bed-chamber,  he  punished 
with  death,  not  only  on  account  of  the  injuries  he  had  in- 
flicted on  others,  but  because  he  was  assured  that  it  was 
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through  his  machinations  his  brother  Callus  had  been  killt 
The  body  of  Constantius  he  honored  with  an  imperial  funt 
but  he  expelled  the  eunuchs,  the  barbers,  and  cooks  from  the ' 
palace.  ...  At  night,  remaining  awaite,  he  wrote  orations 
which  he  afterward  delivered  in  the  Senate,  going  thither  from 
the  palace,  though  in  fact  he  was  the  first  and  only  Emperor 
since  the  lime  of  Juh'us  Caesar  who  made  speeches  in  that 
assembly.    He  honored  those  who  were  eminent  for  literary 
attainments,  and  especially  those  who  taught  philosophy^ 
in  consequence  of  which  an  abundance  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing of  this  sort  resorted  to  the  palace  from  all  quarters,  meal 
who  wore  their  palliums  and  were  more  conspicuous  for  their 
costume  than  for  their  erudition.    These  impostors,  who  In- 
variably adopted  the  rcUpous  sentiments  of  their  prince,^j 
were  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  Christians;  but  sinca^f 
Julian  himself  was  overcome  by  excessive  vanity  he  derided 
all  his  predecessors  in  a  book  which  he  wrote,  entitled  "The 
Carsars."    Led  by  the  same  haughty  disposition,  lie 
posed  treatises  against  tlie  Chrbttans  as  well. 

(b)  Sozomenus,  llist.  Ec,  V,  3.     (MSG,  6;  :  1217.) 
Julian'6  rcstar&tion  of  heathenism. 
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When  Julian  was  placed  tn  sole  possession  of  the  Empire  be 
commanded  all  the  temples  throughout  the  Hast  to  be  reop- 
ened; and  he  also  commanded  that  those  which  bad  beeo 
neglected  to  be  repaired,  those  which  had  fallen  into  ruins  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  the  altars  to  be  restored.  He  assigned  con- 
siderable money  for  this  purpose.  He  restored  the  customs 
of  antiquity  and  the  ancestral  ceremonies  in  the  cities  and  the 
sacrifices.  He  himself  offered  libations  openly  and  sacrificed 
publicly;  and  held  in  honor  those  who  were  nealous  in  these 
things.  He  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges  the  initiators 
and  the  priests,  the  hierophanta  and  the  servants  of  the  tc: 
pies,  and  confirmed  the  legislation  of  former  emperors  in  their 
favor.  He  granted  them  exemption  from  dulii-s  and  other 
burdens  as  they  had  previously  had  had  such  exemption. 
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He  restored  to  the  temple  guardians  the  provisions  which 
had  been  aboli&hed.  He  commanded  them  to  be  pure  from 
meats,  and  to  abstain  from  whatever,  according  to  pagan 
opinion,  was  not  befitting  him  who  had  announced  his  pur- 
pose of  leading  a  pure  life. 

(c)  Sozomenus,  Bisl.  Ec.,  V,  5.    (MSG,  67  :  1225.) 

Julian')  measurrs  against  the  ("hristinns. 

Among  those  who  bcnclitcd  by  the  recAll  of  those  who  h&d  been 
butbhed  for  tbeir  religious  beliefs  were  not  only  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians who  tulTcred  under  ConMantius,  but  nlKo  the  Donntist*  «od 
others  who  had  l>ccn  cipcllcd  from  their  homes  by  the  previous  em- 
perors. 

Julian  recalled  all  who,  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  had 
been  banished  on  account  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and  restored 
to  them  their  property  which  had  been  confiscated  by  law. 
He  charged  the  people  not  to  commit  any  act  of  injustice 
against  any  of  the  Christians,  not  to  insult  them  and  not  to 
constrain  them  to  sacrifice  unwillingly.  ...  He  deprived  the 
clerg)',  however,  of  their  immunities,  honors,  and  provi»ons 
which  Conslantinc  had  conferred,  repealed  the  laws  which 
had  been  enacted  in  thctr  favor,  and  reinforced  their  statu- 
tory liabilities.  He  even  compelled  the  \'irgins  and  widows, 
who  on  account  of  their  poverty  were  reckoned  among  the 
clergy,  to  refund  the  provision  which  had  been  as.signed  them 
from  the  public  trcasur>'.  ...  In  the  intensity  of  his  hatred 
of  the  faith,  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  ruin  the  Church. 
He  deprived  it  of  its  property,  votive  offerings,  and  sacred 
vessels,  and  condemned  those  who  had  demolished  temples 
during  the  rdgn  of  Constantinc  and  Constantius  to  rebuild 
them  or  to  defray  the  expense  of  re-erection.  On  this  ground, 
since  they  were  unable  to  repay  the  sum  and  also  on  account 
of  the  search  after  sacred  money,  many  of  the  pricsU,  clergy, 
and  other  Christians  were  cruelly  tortured  and  cast  into  prison. 
...  He  recalled  the  priests  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
Emperor  Constantius;  but  it  is  said  that  he  issued  this  order  in 
their  behalf,  not  out  of  mercy,  but  that  through  contention 
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among  themselves  the  churches  might  be  involved  in  frai 
ternni  strife  and  might  fall  away  from  thdr  law,  or  bccausd 
he  wished  to  asperse  the  memory  of  Constantius.  ^^m 

(rf)  Julian.  Ep.  49.  ad  Arsaduni;  Julian,  Imp.,  Epistuta^^ST 
Hertlein.  I-eipsic,  1875  /■/  *'»"  'I  Sozomenus,  Hist.  Ec.,  V^ 
16.    (MSG,  67:1360.)  I 

To  Arsadus,  High  Priest  of  Galatia.  Hellenism'  does  not^ 
flourish  as  we  would  have  it,  because  of  its  votaries.  The 
worship  of  the  gods,  however,  is  grand  and  magnificent  be-j 
yond  all  our  prayers  and  hopes.  Let  our  Adrastea  be  pr 
pitious  to  these  words.  No  one  a  little  while  ago  could  ha\ 
dared  to  look  for  such  and  so  great  a  change  in  a  short  time.] 
_£ut  do  wc  think  that  these  things  arc  enough,  and  not  ratherj 
Rtm^der  that  humanity  shown  strangers,  the  reverent  dil-^ 
igcncc  shown  in  burying  the  dead,  and  the  false  holiness 
to  their  lives  have  principally  advanced  atheism?^  Each 
these  things  is  needful,  I  think,  to  be  faithfully  practis 
among  us.  It  is  not  sufficient  tliat  you  alone  should  be  sucb 
but  in  general  all  the  priests,  as  many  as  there  arc  throughout] 
Galatia.  whom  you  must  either  shame  or  persuade  to 
zealous,  or  eke  deprive  them  of  their  priestly  office,  if 
do  not  come  with  their  wives,  children,  and  servants  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  or  if  they  support  servants,  sons,  or^^ 
wives  who  are  impious  toward  Uie  gods  and  prefer  atheism  to^^ 
piety.  Then  exhort  the  priests  not  to  frequent  the  theatres, 
not  to  drink  in  taverns,  nor  to  practise  any  art  or  business 
which  is  shameful  or  menial.  Honor  those  who  comply,  ^i 
expel  those  who  disobey.  Establish  hostelries  in  every  city,'^H 
so  that  strangers,  or  whoever  has  need  of  money,  may  enjoy  ^* 
our  philanthropy,  not  merely  those  of  our  own,  hut  also  those 
of  other  religions.  I  have  meanwhile  made  plans  by  whi' 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  expense.  I  ha\'e  commanded 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  Galatia  annually  thirty  thousand 
bushels  of  com  and  sixty  thousand  measures  of  wine  be  given, 
'The  religion  ol  the  paguu.  */.  t.,  ChrisLianity. 
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of  which  the  fifth  part  I  order  to  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  lb€  poor  who  attend  upon  the  priests;  and  the  rest  is  to  be 
distributed  by  us  among  strangers  and  beggars.  For  if  there 
is  nol  one  among  Ihe  Jews  who  begs,  and  even  the  impious 
Galileans,  in  addition  to  their  own,  support  also  ours,  it  is 
shameful  that  our  poor  should  be  wanting  our  aid. 

(c)  Sozomcnus.  Hist.  Be.,  V,  16.     (MSG,  67  :  1260.) 
Mcasum  taken  by  Julian  for  Ihc  restoration  of  hcnthcnism. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  long  since  been  eager  that  Hdlenism 
should  prevail  through  the  Empire,  was  bitterly  grieved  see- 
ing it  excelled  by  Christianity.  The  temples,  however,  were 
kept  open;  the  sacrifices  and  the  ancient  festivals  apj^ared 
to  him  in  all  the  cities  to  come  from  his  will.  He  grieved  that 
when  he  considered  that  if  they  should  be  deprived  of  his  care 
they  would  experience  a  speedy  change.  He  was  particu- 
larly chagrined  on  discovering  that  the  wives,  children,  and 
servants  of  many  pagan  priests  professed  Christianity.  On 
reflecting  that  the  Christian  religion  had  a  support  in  the  life 
and  behavior  of  those  proftrssing  it,  he  determined  to  intro- 
duce into  the  pagan  temples  everj-where  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Christian  religion :  by  orders  and  degrees  of  the 
ministr)',  by  teachers  and  readers  to  give  instruction  in  pagan 
doctrines  and  exhortations,  by  appointed  prayers  on  certain 
days  and  at  stated  hours,  by  monasteries  both  for  men  and 
for  women  who  desired  to  live  in  philosophical  retirement, 
likewise  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  strangers  and  of  the  poor, 
and  by  other  philanthropy  toward  the  poor  to  glorify  the 
Hellenic  doctrine.  He  commanded  that  a  suitable  correction 
be  appointed  by  way  of  penance  after  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion for  voluntar)-  and  involuntary  transgres.sions.  He  is 
said  to  haw  admired  i-s{x-cially  the  letters  of  recommendation 

I  of  (he  bishops  by  which  they  commended  travellers  to  other 
Wshops,  so  that  coming  from  anywhere  they  might  go  to  any 
one  and  be  hospitably  received  as  known  and  as  friends,  and 
be  cared  foi  kindly  on  the  evidence  of  these  testimonials. 


^ 
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Considering  also  these  things,  bv  endeavored  to  accustom 
pagans  to  Christian  practices. 

if)  Sozomenus,  Bist.  Ee.,  V,  i8.    (MSG,  67  :  1269.) 
C/.  Socrates,  tlisl.  Ec..  Ill,  16. 

Julian  forbade  the  children  of  Christians  to  be  instruct 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  poets  and  authors,  and  to  frequent 
the  public  schools.  ...  He  did  not  permit  Christians  to  be 
educated  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  since  he  considered 
that  only  from  them  the  power  of  persuasion  was  gaioi 
Apollinaris,*  therefore,  at  that  lime  employed  hb  great  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  in  the  production  of  a  heroic  epic  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  reign  of  Saul  as  a  substitute 
for  the  poem  of  Homer,  ...  He  also  wrote  comedies  in  imita- 
tion of  Menander,  and  imitated  the  tragedies  of  Eurjpides 
and  the  odes  of  Pindar.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  that  men  were 
accustomed  to  venerate  antiquity  and  to  love  that  to 
which  they  arc  accustomed,  the  works  of  ApolUnaris  would 
be  equally  praised  and  taught. 

(g)  Julian,  Epiittda  42. 

Edirl  against  Chrisiian  teachers  of  the  classics. 

This  is  Ihc  f.irnoiia  decree  prohihitinn  Christians  from  teachinft 
Greek  classics,  nnd  was  quite  generally  understood  by  Chrisiijuis 
prevenlins  ihem  from  studying  the  Mme, 

I  think  true  culture  consists  not  in  proficiency  in  words  and 
speech,  but  in  a  condition  of  mind  which  has  sound  intentions 
and  right  opinions  concerning  good  and  cvO,  the  honorable 
and  the  base.  Whoever,  therefore,  thinks  one  thing  and 
teaches  those  about  him  another  appears  to  be  as  wanting  in 
culture  as  in  honor.  If  in  trifles  there  is  a  difference  between 
thought  and  speech,  it  is  nevertheless  an  evil  in  some  way 
to  be  endured;  but  if  in  important  matters  any  one  thinks; 
one  thing  and  teaches  in  opposition  to  what  he  thinks, 
is  the  trick  of  charlatans,  the  act  not  of  good  men,  but 
>  Sw  DCB,  uL  "ApolliDsri*  the  Oder." 
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those  who  are  thoroughly  depraved,  especially  En  the  case 
of  those  who  teach  what  tbcy  regard  as  most  worthless,  dc- 
cdving  and  enticing  by  flattery  into  e\'il  those  whom  they 
wish  to  use  for  their  own  purposes.  All  those  who  undertake 
to  teach  anything  should  he  upright  in  life  and  not  cherish 
in  their  minds  ideas  which  arc  in  opposition  to  those  commonly 
received;  most  of  all  I  think  that  such  they  ought  to  be  who 
converse  with  the  young  on  learning,  or  who  explain  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients,  whether  they  are  teachers  of  eloquence 
or  of  rhetoric,  and  still  more  if  they  are  sophists.  For  they 
aim  to  be  not  merely  teachers  of  words  but  of  morals  as  well, 
and  claim  instruction  in  political  science  as  belonging  to  their 
fidd.  Whether  this  be  true,  I  will  leave  undetermined.  But 
praising  them  as  those  who  thus  strive  for  fine  professions, 
I  would  praise  them  still  more  if  they  neither  lied  nor  con- 
tradicted themselves,  thinking  one  thing  and  teaching  their 
pupils  another.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus, 
Thucydidcs,  Isocrates,  and  Lysias  were  intlebted  to  the  gods 
for  all  their  science.  Did  they  not  think  that  they  were 
under  the  protection  of  Henncs  and  of  the  Muses?  It  seems 
to  me.  therefore,  absurd  that  those  who  e)q}luin  their  writings 
should  despise  the  gods  they  honored.  But  when  I  think,  it 
is  absurd,  I  do  not  say  that,  on  account  of  their  pupils,  they 
should  alter  thdr  opinions;  but  I  give  them  the  choice,  cither 
not  to  leach  what  they  do  not  hold  as  good,  or,  if  they  prefer 
to  teach,  first  to  convince  their  pupils  that  Homer,  Hesiod, 
or  any  of  those  whom  they  explain  and  condemn,  is  not  so 
godless  and  foolish  in  respect  to  the  gods  as  they  represent 
him  to  be.  For  since  they  draw  their  support  and  make  gain 
from  what  these  have  written,  they  confess  themselves  most 
sordidly  greedy  of  gain,  willing  to  do  anything  for  a  few 
drachmas.  Hitherto  there  were  many  causes  for  the  lack  of 
attendance  upon  the  temples,  and  ovcrhan^ng  fear  gave  an 
excuse  for  keeping  secret  the  right  teaching  concerning  the 
gods.  Now,  however,  since  the  gods  have  granted  us  free- 
dom, it  seems  to  me  absurd  that  men  should  teach  what  they 
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<lo  not  regard  as  good.  K  they  believe  that  all  those  men 
wise  whoiic  writings  they  expound  and  as  whose  prophei 
tlicy  sil,  let  them  first  imitate  their  piety  toward  the  gods; 
but  if  they  think  that  thcsic  writers  erred  concerning  the  most 
honored  gods,  let  ihcm  go  into  the  churches  of  the  Galileans 
and  expound  Matthew  and  Luke,  believing  whom  you  for* 
bid  attendance  upon  the  sacrifices,  I  would  that  your  cars 
and  tongueii  were  born  again,  as  you  would  say,  of  those  things 
in  which  I  always  take  part,  and  whoever  loves  me  thinks  and 
does.  This  law  is  to  apply  to  teachers  and  instructors  gen- 
erally. Wlioever  among  the  youth  wishes  to  make  use  of 
their  instruction  is  not  forbidden.  For  it  would  not  be  fair 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  yet  youths  and  do  not  kno' 
which  way  to  turn,  to  forbid  the  best  way.  and  through  I> 
to  compel  them  to  remain  unwillingly  by  their  anccstraJ^i 
institutions.  Although  it  would  be  right  to  cure  such  peopU^H 
against  their  wills  as  being  insane,  yet  it  is  permitted  all  to^^ 
suffer  under  this  disease.  For  it  is  my  ojunion  that  the  igac 
rant  should  be  instructed,  not  punished. 


fair      I 


CHAPTER    in.    THE    TRIUMPH   OF   THE   NEW    N1CE^ 
ORTHODOXY  OVER  HETERODOXY  AND  HEATHENISM 

The  Arian  controversy  was  the  most  important  series 
events  in  the  internal  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
fourth  century,  without  reference  to  the  truth  or  error  of  tJ 
positions  taken  or  the  rightful  place  of  dogma  within  tt 
Church.  It  roused  more  ilifTicultics,  problems,  and  dJsput 
led  to  more  persecutions,  ended  in  greater  party  triumph 
than  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  religious  movement, 
entered  upon  its  last  important  phase  about  the  time  of  the* 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  From  that  lime  the  par- 
ties began  to  recognize  their  real  affiliations  and  sought  a 
basis  of  union  in  a  common  principle.  The  effect  was  that 
on  the  accession  of  Christian  emperors  the  Church  was  able 
to  advance  rapidly  toward  a  definitive  statement.     Of  the 
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emperors  that  followed  Julian,  Valentinian  I  (3<^4-375)i  who 
ruled  in  the  U''cst,  toolc  a  moderate  and  tolerant  position  in 
the  question  regarding  the  exist«?nce  of  heathenism  alongside 
of  the  Church  and  heretical  parties  mthin  the  Church,  though 
afterward  harsher  measures  were  taken  by  his  sou  and  suc- 
cessor (§  69).  In  the  East  his  colleague  Valcns  {364-368) 
supported  the  extreme  Arian  party  and  persecuted  the  other 
parties,  at  the  same  time  tolerating  heathenism.  This  only 
brought  the  anti-Arians  more  closely  together  as  a  new  party 
on  the  basis  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Niccne  formula 
(§  7O)  ^/-  §  66.  c).  On  the  death  of  V'alens  at  Adrianople, 
378,  an  opportunity  was  given  this  new  party,  which  it  has 
become  customary  to  call  the  New  Nicene  party,  to  support 
Thcodosius  (379-395)  in  his  work  of  putting  through  the 
orthodox  formula  at  the  Council  of  Constontinopte,  381  (§  71). 

§  69.  The  Emperors  from  Jovian  to  Theodosius  and 
Their  Policy  toward  Heathenism  and  Arianism. 

{  70.    The  Dogmatic  Parties  and  Their  Mutual  Relations. 

S  71.  The  Emperor  Theodusius  and  the  Triumph  of  the 
New  Nicene  Orthodoxy  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A. D.  381. 

§  69.    The  Emperors  from  Jovias  to  THEOoosiira  aki> 
Teeik  Poucv  toward  Heathenism  and  Ariakism 

The  reign  of  Jovian  lasted  so  short  a  time,  June,  363,  to 
Februao"'  364,  that  he  had  no  time  to  de\-elop  a  policj-,  and 
the  assertion  of  Theodorct  that  he  extinguished  the  heathen 
sacrificial  fires  is  doubtful.  On  the  death  of  Jovian,  Val- 
entinian was  elected  Emperor,  who  soon  as-sodated  with  him- 
self his  brother  Valcns  as  his  colleague  for  the  East.  The 
two  were  tolerant  toward  heathenism,  but  Valens  took  an 
active  part  in  favor  of  Arianism,  while  Valentinian  held  aloof 
from  doctrinal  controversy.  On  the  death  of  Valentinian  I, 
his  sons  Gratian  (murdered  at  Lyons,  383)  and  Valentinian 
n   (murdered  at  \^icnne  by  Arbogast,  392),  succeeded  to 
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the  Empire.  Under  them  the  policy  of  toleration 
heathenism  was  proscribed.  In  the  East  under  Thcodosius, 
appointed  colleague  of  Gralian  in  379,  the  same  policy  was 
enforced.  Ariani&m  was  now  put  down  with  a  strong 
in  both  parts  of  the  Empire. 


:% 


(0)  Anunianus  Marccllinus,  'Roman  History,  XXX,  9,  $ 

The  religiouR  policy  of  Valcntinian  I. 

AmmiaRUS  Marcclllnua  is  prultubly  the  beat  of  the  later  Romu  hif 
torlana,  and  i*  the  thief  authority  for  much  of  the  secular  history  from 
353  to  378,  in  which  pcrioii  he  is  a  source  ol  the  first  laok,  wHtlng  fnxn 
personal  observation  and  ftrst-hand  infurauttian.  Ammianus  wu  binv- 
eelf  «  heathen,  but  he  sccma  not  to  have  been  embittered  by  the  pa- 
secution  lo  which  his  faith  had  been  subjected.  He  was  x  mmn  ol  % 
calm  and  judirJAl  mind,  and  his  judKmmt  is  rarely  biawcd,  even  whca 
be  touches  upon  ecclesiastical  matters  wliich,  however,  he  rarely  6ot%. 


Valcntinian  was  especially  remarkable  during  his  reign 
his  moderation  in  this  particular — that  he  kepta  middle  cou 
between  the  different  sects  of  religion,  and  never  troubled 
any  one,  nor  issued  any  orders  in  favor  of  one  kind  of  worship 
rather  than  another;  nor  did  he  promulgate  any  threatening 
edicts  to  how  down  the  necks  of  his  subjects  to  the  form  of 
worship  to  which  he  himself  was  inclined;  but  he  left  these 
putties  just  as  he  found  them,  without  makuig  any  alteration: 

(ft)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XII,  i,  75;  A.  D.  371. 


fora 
rsafl 
led^ 

ip 
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In  this  edict  Valentlniao  I  confirms  the  immunities  of  the  heathen 
pricathood  which  had  been  restored  by  Juliim.  The  heatheo  priest- 
hood is  here  shown  to  continue  as  still  o|>cn  to  aspirants  after  political 
honors  and  conferring  immunities  upon  those  tvbo  attained  it.  The 
curial  had  to  pass  through  the  various  ofliccs  in  fixed  order  before  he 
attained  release  from  burdens  vi-h!cb  had  been  laid  upon  him  by  the 
State's  system  of  taxation. 

Let  those  be  held  as  enjoying  immunity  who,  advancing 
by  the  various  grades  and  in  due  order,  have  performed  their 
various  obligations  and  have  attained  by  their  labor  and  ap- 
proved actions  to  the  priesthood  of  a  province  or  to  the  honor 
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of  a  chief  magititracy,  gaining  this  position  not  by  favor  and 
votes  obuiined  by  begging  for  them,  but  with  the  favorable 
report  of  the  citizens  and  commendation  of  the  public  as  a 
whole,  and  let  them  enjoy  the  repose  wliich  they  shall  have 
deserved  by  their  long  labor,  and  let  them  not  be  subject  to 
those  acts  of  bodily  severity  in  punishment  which  it  is  not 
seemly  that  fionorati  should  undergo. 

(c)  Theodorct, /Th/.  £c.,  IV,  ji;V,  30.    (MSG,  83  :ii8t.) 

following  statement  of  Tbeodor«t  might  seem  to  have  been  in* 

[JOfT^  gcnnol  hatrcit  which  was  [cli  for  the  violent  pctsccutor 

prononnced  Arian,  Valcos.    Nevertheless  the  siaicmeiU  h  sup- 

|jy  tcfcroRcei  to  the  oanditiooi  under  Vaten*  mudc  by  Libiuilus 

ID  his  Oralio  pro  Ttmplis,  addrcascd  to  the  Emperor  Thoodosius. 


ported 


^ 


IV,  21.  At  Antioch  Valcns  spent  coDMderable  time,  and 
gave  complete  license  to  all  who  under  cover  of  the  Christian 
name,  pagans,  Jews,  and  the  rest  preached  doctrines  contraiy 
to  those  of  the  Gospel .  The  slaves  of  this  enxir  even  went  so 
far  as  to  perform  pagan  rites,  and  thus  the  deceitful  fire  which 
after  Julian  had  been  quenched  by  Jovian,  was  now  rekin- 
dled by  permission  of  Valcns.  The  rites  of  the  Jews,  of  Dio- 
nysus and  Demeter  were  no  longer  performed  in  a  corner  as 

would  have  been  in  a  pious  reign,  but  by  revclleni  run- 
ig  wild  in  the  forum.    Valens  was  a  foe  to  none  but  to 
them  that  held  the  apostolic  doctrine. 

V,  30.  Against  the  champions  of  the  apostolic  decrees 
alone  he  pcrsuted  in  waging  war.  Accordingly,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  reign  the  altar  fire  was  Lit,  libations  and 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  idols,  public  feasts  were  celebrated 
in  the  forum,  and  votaries  initiated  in  the  orgies  of  Dionysus 
ran  about  in  goatskins,  mangling  dogs  in  Bacchic  frenzy. 

((0  Symmachus,  Memorial  to  Vakntinian  II;  Atnbrose, 
Efnslula  17.     (MSL,  16  :  1007.) 

A  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  nltar  of  Victory  ia  the  Senate 
Rouse  at  Rome. 
Symmachiu,  prefect  of  the  city,  had  previously  ap)>calcd  to  Graiian 
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Ic  restore  the  altar  which  had  been  removed.  Tbe  followUig  petitioo, 
of  which  the  more  impressive  parts  arc  pvcn,  was  made  in  384,  t*« 
years  uiler  the  first  petition.  I'lie  opening  paragraph  refers  to  Uu 
former  petition.  The  memorial  is  found  among  the  Eptsllcs  of  Ai 
broie,  who  replies  to  it. 


I 


I.  As  soon  as  the  most  honorable  Senate,  always  devote 
to  you.  knew  what  crimes  were  made  amenable  to  law, 
saw  that  the  repuLilion  of  late  times  was  being  purified 
pious  princes,  following  the  example  of  a  favorable  time,  it" 
gave  utterance  to  its  long-suppre.'ised  grief  and  bade  me  be 
once  again  the  delegate  to  utter  its  complaint*.  But  throu^ 
wicked  men  audience  was  refused  me  by  llic  divine  Emperor, 
otherwise  justice  would  not  have  been  wanting,  my  lords  and 
emperoi^  of  great  renown,  Valentinian,  Theiidaiius,  and  Af^ji 
cadius,  victorious,  triumphant,  and  ever  august.  ^| 

3.  It  is  our  task  to  watch  on  behalf  o(  your  clemency. 
For  by  what  is  it  more  suitable  that  we  defend  the  institutions 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  rights  and  destiny  of  our  ooimtry, 
than  by  the  glory  of  these  times,  which  is  all  the  greater  when 
you  understand  that  you  may  not  do  anything  contrarj-  to 
the  custom  of  your  ancestors?  We  request,  then,  the  restora- 
tion of  that  condition  of  religious  aHairs  which  was  so  long  of 
advantage  to  the  State.  Let  the  rulers  of  each  sect  and  of 
each  opinion  be  counted  up;  a  late  one  (Julian)  practised  the 
ceremonies  of  his  ancestors,  a  later  [Valentinian  I],  did  not 
abolish  them.  If  the  religion  of  old  times  docs  not  make 
precedent,  let  the  connivance  of  the  last  [Vatentiniaa 
Valcns}  do  so. 

4.  Who  is  so  friendly  with  the  barbarians  as  not  to  reqi 
an  altar  of  Victor^-?  .  . 

5.  But  even  if  the  avoidance  of  such  an  omen'  were  nc 
suflident,  it  would  at  least  have  been  seemly  to  abstain  from 
injuring  the  ornaments  of  the  Senate  House.    .Allow  us,  we 
beseech  you,  as  old  men  to  leave  to  posterity  what  we  received 
as  boys.    The  love  of  custom  is  great.    Justly  did  the  act  o( 

*  As  tbc  dcslrucUoD  of  Ihc  aitai  of  Victory. 
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the  di%'ine  Constantius  last  for  a  short  time.  All  precedents 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  you,  which  you  know  were  soon 
abolished.'  .  .  . 

6.  \Wicrc  shall  wc  swear  to  obey  your  laws  and  com- 
mands? Hy  what  religiouR  sanctions  shall  the  false  mind  be 
terrified,  so  as  not  to  lie  in  bearing  witness?  All  things  are, 
indeed,  filled  with  God,  and  no  place  is  safe  for  the  perjured, 
but  to  be  bound  in  the  very  presence  of  religious  forms  has 
great  power  in  producing  a  fear  of  sinning.  That  altar  pre- 
serves the  concord  of  all;  that  altar  appeals  to  tlic  good  faith 
of  each;  and  nothing  gives  more  authority  to  our  decrees  than 
that  our  order  issues  every  decree  as  if  wc  were  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  So  that  a  place  will  be  opened  to  per- 
jury,  and  my  illustrious  princes,  who  are  defended  by  a  pub- 
lic oath,  will  deem  thLs  to  be  such. 

7.  But  the  divine  Constantius  is  said  to  have  done  the 
same.  Let  us  rather  imitate  the  other  actions  of  that  prince 
(Valcntinian  I],  who  would  have  undertaken  nothing  of  the 
kind,  if  any  one  else  had  committed  such  an  error  before  him. 
For  the  fall  of  the  earlier  sets  his  successor  right,  and  amend- 
ment results  from  the  censure  of  a  previous  example.  It  was 
pardonable  for  your  clemency's  ancestor  in  so  novel  a  matter 
not  to  guard  against  blame.  Can  the  same  excuse  avail  us, 
if  we  imitate  what  wc  know  to  have  been  disapproved? 

S.  Will  your  majesties  listen  to  other  actions  of  this  same 
prince,  which  you  may  more  worthily  imitate?  He  dimin- 
ished none  of  the  privileges  of  the  sacred  virgins,  he  filled  the 
priestly  offices  with  nobles.  He  did  not  refuse  the  cost  of 
the  Roman  ceremonies,  and  following  the  rejoicing  Senate 
through  all  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City,  he  beheld  the 
shrini-s  with  unmoved  countenajice.  he  read  the  names  of  the 
gods  inscribed  on  the  pcdimcnU,  he  inquired  about  the  origin 
of  the  temples,  and  expressed  admiration  for  their  founders. 
Although  he  himself  followed  another  religion,  he  maintained 

tthc  Empire,  for  every  one  has  his  own  customs, 
'  /.  c,  by  Julian  tuid  Valcntiniui. 
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every  one  his  own  rites.    The  divine  Mind  has  distributed 
different  guardians  and  difTercnt  cults  to  dilTerent  cities, 
souls  arc  separately  given  to  infants  as  they  are  born,  so  to 
a  people  is  given  the  genius  of  its  destiny.     Here  conies  in 
the  proof  from  advantage,  which  most  uf  all  vouches  to  man 
for  the  gods.    For,  since  our  reason  Is  wholly  clouded,  whence 
does  ihc  knowledge  of  tlic  gods  more  rightly  come  to  us,  than 
from  the  memory  and  records  of  successful  affairs?    Now 
a  long  period  ^vcs  authority  to  religious  customs,  faith  ought 
to  be  kept  with  so  many  centuries,  and  our  ancestors  ough' 
to  be  followed  by  us  as  they  happily  foUowcd  their*. 

Q.    Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  are  present  at  Rome 
that  she  addresses  you  in  these  words:  "Excellent  princes, 
fathers  of  your  country,  respect  my  years  to  which  pious 
riles  have  brought  me.    Let  me  use  the  ancestral  ceremonies, 
for  I  do  not  repent  of  them.    Let  me  live  after  my  own  f; 
ion,  for  I  am  free.    This  worsliip  subdued  the  world  to  m; 
laws,  these  sacred  rites  repcllcfl  HaJinibid  from  the  wall 
and  the  Senoncs  from  the  capitol.    Have  I  been  rcscr\-cd  I 
this,  that  when  aged  I  should  be  blamed?     I  will  consider 
what  It  is  iJiought  should  be  set  in  order,  but  tardy  and  dis- 
creditable is  the  reformation  of  old  age." 

10.  We  ask,  therefore,  peace  for  the  gods  of  our  fathc 
and  of  our  country.  It  is  just  that  what  all  worship  be  con- 
sidered one.  We  look  on  the  same  stars,  the  sky  is  common, 
the  same  world  surrounds  us.  What  difference  does  it  maki 
by  what  paths  each  seeks  the  truth?  We  cannot  attain  to 
so  great  a  secret  by  one  road;  but  this  discussion  is  rather, 
for  persons  at  ease;  we  offer  now  prayers,  not  conflict.' 

(«)  Ambrose,  Epishda  i8.     (MSL,  i6  :  1013.) 

Reply  of  Ambrose  to  the  Memorial  of  Symmnchu). 

Immediately  after  (he  receipt  of  ihc  Mcmoriat  of  Symmachli 
Valeotinian  II,  a.  copy  waf  cent  lu  Ambrose,  who  wrote  n  reply  < 
tcr  of  Bdvicc  to  \'alcaiinian,  which  might  be  regarded  u  a  counter^ 

■The  mt  of  the  iietiLion  is  tukcri  up  (hlelly  willi  a  prutcM  ag^iiust  the  i 
fJKiktiDii  of  the  cndowmcnlj  far  the  vcstil  vitgina. 
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petftion.  In  k  be  cnicra  upon  Ibe  arguments  u(  Sy[nmachu&.  At- 
thouith  he  could  nol  present  the  sflmc  pnlhctic  figure  or  an  old  mnn 
pleading  foe  ihe  rcli^on  of  hi&  snccstors,  hia  argumcats  aie  nol  unJuM, 
and  dispose  satisfactorily  u(  the  leading  points  made  by  Symmachus. 
The  line  of  reasoning  rcprcscnis  ihc  best  ChrlstiBD  opinion  of  tbc  times 
on  ihe  natter  of  the  relation  of  tbc  State  to  heathenism. 


I 

I 
I 

J 


3.  The  illustrious  prefect  of  the  city  has  in  a  memorial 
set  (ortJi  ihrcc  propusilions  which  ht-  considcre  of  forcc~-that 
Rome,  he  says,  asks  for  her  rites  again,  that  pay  be  given  to 
her  priests  and  vestal  virpins,  and  that  a  general  famine  fol- 
lowed upon  the  refusal  of  the  priests'  stipends.  .  .  . 

7.  Let  the  invidious  complaints  of  the  Roman  people 
come  to  an  end.  Rome  has  given  no  such  charge.  She 
Bpe^s  other  words.  "Why  do  you  daily  stain  mc  wilh  the 
useless  blood  of  the  harmless  herd?  Trophies  of  nctory  de- 
pend not  upon  the  entrails  of  tlie  flock,  but  on  the  strength 
of  those  who  light.  I  subdued  the  world  by  a  different  dis- 
dpline.  Camillas  was  my  soldier  who  slew  tliose  who  had 
taken  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  brought  back  to  the  Capitol  the 
standards  taken  away;  valor  laid  low  those  whom  religion 
had  not  driven  off.  .  .  .  Why  do  you  bring  forward  the  rites 
of  our  ancestors?  I  hatt-  the  rites  of  Neros.  Why  should 
I  speak  of  emperors  of  two  months,'  and  the  ends  of  rulers 
dosely  joined  to  their  commencements.  Or  is  it,  perchance, 
a  nen'  thing  for  barbarians  to  cross  their  boundaries?  Were 
they,  too,  Christians  whose  wretched  and  unprecedented 
cases,  the  one  a  captive  emperor*  and  under  the  other*  the 
captive  world,*  made  manifest  that  their  rites  which  prom- 
ised victory  were  false?  Was  there  then  no  altar  of  Vic- 
tory? ,  .  . 

8.  By  one  road,  says  he,  one  cannot  attain  to  so  great  a 
secret.    What  you  know  not,  that  we  know  by  the  vmce  of 

fandcs  wc  have  found  out  from 


you 


by 


'  Alliuian  to  the  very  brief  rclsn  of  sevenl. 
'  Vnltritn  l&bea  captivr  by  !iU[iw, 
'Bcfcreocc  to  the  "  Uurty  tytwU." 
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the  very  wisdom  and  truth  of  God.  Your  ways,  therefore, 
do  not  agree  with  ours.  You  implore  peace  for  your  gods 
from  the  Emperor,  we  ask  peace  for  our  emperors  themselves 
from  Christ.  .  .  . 

10.  But,  says  he,  let  the  ancient  altars  be  restored  to  the 
images,  and  their  ornaments  to  the  shrines.    Let  this  demand 
be  made  of  one  who  shares  in  their  supcrstittoos;  a  Christian 
emperor  has  learned  to  honor  the  altar  of  Christ  atone.  .  .  . 
Has  any  heathen  emperor  raised  an  altar  to  Christ?     Wliile 
they  demand  the  restoration  of  things  which  have  been,  by 
their  own  example  they  show  us  how  great  reverence  Christ 
emperors  ought  to  pay  to  the  religion  which  they  fdlc 
since  heathen  ones  offered  all  to  their  superstitions. 

We  began  long  since,  and  now  they  follow  those  whom  the 
excluded.    We  glory  in  yielding  our  blood,  an  expense  moves 
them.  .  .  .  We  have  inaeased  through  loss,  through  want, 
through  punishmL'nt;  they  do  not  believe  that  their  rit«^^ 
can  conUnue  without  contribution.  ^H 

11.  Let  the  vestal  virgins,  he  says,  retain  thdr  privileges. 
Let  those  speak  thus  who  are  unable  to  believe  that  virginity 
can  exist  without  reward,  let  those  who  do  not  trust  virtue, 
encourage  it  by  gain.  But  how  many  virgins  have  their  prom- 
ised rewards  gained  for  them?  Hardly  arc  seven  vestal 
gins  received.  See  the  whole  number  whom  the  fillet 
chaplels  for  the  head,  the  robes  of  purple  dye,  the  pomp 
the  litter  surrounded  by  a  company  of  attendaats,  the  great- 
est privileges,  immense  profits,  and  a  prescribed  time  for  vir* 
ginity  have  gathered  together. 

13.    Let  them  lift  up  the  eyes  of  soul  and  body,  let  thet 
look  upon  a  people  of  modesty,  a  people  of  purity,  an  assem- 
bly of  virginity.    Not  fillets  arc  the  omaraetit  of  their  heads, 
but  a  veil  common  in  use  but  ennobled  by  chastity;  the  en- j 
dcemcnt  of  beauty  not  sought  out,  but  laid  aside;  none  o«| 
those  purple  insignia,  no  delicious  luxuries,  but  the  practice 
of  fasts;  no  privileges,  no  gains;  all  other  things,  in  fine,  of 
such  a  kind  that  one  would  think  them  restrained  from  desire 
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wtiibt  practising  their  duties.  But  whilst  thv  duly  is  being 
practised  the  desire  for  it  is  aroused.  Chastity  is  increased 
by  its  own  sacrifice.  That  is  not  virginity  which  is  bought 
with  a  price,  and  not  kept  through  a  dcairc  for  virtue;  that 
is  not  purity  which  is  bought  by  auction  for  money  or  which 
is  bid  for  a  time. 

i6.  No  one  has  denied  gifts  to  shrines  and  legacies  to 
'WOthsayers;  their  land  only  has  been  taken  away^  because 
they  did  not  use  relipously  that  which  they  claimed  in  right 
of  reli^on.  Why  did  not  they  who  allege  our  example  prac- 
tise what  we  did?  The  Church  has  no  possessions  of  her 
own  except  the  faith.  Hence  are  her  returns,  her  increase. 
The  possessions  of  the  Church  are  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  Let  them  count  up  how  many  captives  the  temples 
have  ransomed,  what  food  they  have  contributed  for  the 
poor,  to  what  exiles  they  have  supplied  the  means  of  living. 
Their  lands,  then,  have  been  taken  away^  but  not  their  rights. 

23.  He  says  the  rites  of  our  ancestors  ought  to  be  retained. 
But  why,  seeing  that  all  things  have  made  a  progress  toward 
what  is  better?  .  .  .  The  day  shines  not  at  the  beginning, 
but  as  lime  proceeds  it  is  bright  with  increase  of  light  and 
grows  warm  with  increase  of  heat. 

27.  We,  too,  inexperienced  in  age,  have  an  infanc>'  of  our 
senses,  hut,  changing  as  years  go  by,  lay  a&ide  the  rudimentary 
conditions  of  our  faculties, 

}8.  Let  them  say,  then,  that  all  things  ought  to  have  re- 
mained in  their  first  dark  beginnings;  that  the  world  covered 
with  darkness  is  now  displeasing  because  it  has  brighlenixl 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  And  how  much  more  pleasant 
is  it  to  have  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  mind  than  that  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  rays  of  faith  should  have  shone  than 
that  of  the  sun.  So,  then,  the  primeval  state  of  the  world,  as 
of  all  things,  has  passed  away  that  the  venerable  old  age  of 
boary  faith  might  follow.  .  .  . 

30.  If  the  old  rites  pleased,  why  did  Rome  also  take  up 
fordgn  ones?    I  pass  over  the  ground  hidden  with  costly 
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buildings,  and  shepherds'  cottages  glittering  with  degenerate 
gold.  Why,  that  I  may  reply  to  the  very  matter  which  they 
complain  of,  have  they  eagerly  received  the  images  of  captured 
dties,  and  conquered  gods,  and  the  foreign  rites  of  alien 
supersrition?  Whence,  then,  is  the  pattern  of  Cybele  washing 
her  chariots  in  u  stream  counterfeiting  the  Almo?  Whence 
were  the  Phrygian  propheb;  and  the  deities  of  unjust  Carthage, 
always  hateful  to  the  Romans?  And  he  whom  the  Africans 
worship  as  Celcstis,  the  Persians  as  Mithra,  and  the  greater 
number  as  Venus,  according  to  a  dilTerence  of  name,  not  a 
variety  of  deities? 

31.  They  ask  to  have  her  altar  erected  in  the  Senate  Hoi 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  that  is  where  the  majority  who  meet 
together  are  Christians!  There  are  altars  in  all  Ifac  temples, 
and  an  altar  also  in  the  Temple  of  Victory.  Since  they  de- 
h'ght  in  numbers,  they  celebrate  their  sacrifices  everywhere. 
To  claim  a  sacrifice  on  this  one  altar,  what  is  it  but  to  insult 
the  faith?  Is  it  to  be  borne  that  a  heathen  should  sacrifice 
and  a  Christian  be  present?  .  .  .  Shall  there  not  be  a  common 
lot  in  that  common  assembly?  The  faithful  portion  of  the 
Senate  will  be  bound  by  the  voices  of  those  who  call  upon  the 
gods,  by  the  oaths  of  those  who  swear  by  them.  If  they 
oppose  they  will  seem  to  exhibit  their  falsehood,  if  they  ai 
quiescc,  to  acknowledge  what  is  a  sacrilege. 

(J)  Codex  Thcodosianits,  XVI,  10,  12;  A.  D.  39a. 

Decree  of  Tbcodosius  proliibiting  heathen  worship  u  a  crime  of 
same  character  as  trenson. 

The  following  decree  may  be  said  to  have  permanently  forbiddei 
heathenism,  at  least  in  the  KasI,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  maajr 
heathen  not  only  continued  lo  practise  their  riles  in  defiance  of  the  law 
or  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  but  also  received  appoint 
menta  at  the  court  and  elsewhere.    The  law  was  never  repealed, 
course  of  time  heathenism  disappeared  as  a  religious  system. 


XVI.  10,  12.  Hereafter  no  one  of  whatever  race  or  dig- 
nity, whether  placed  in  office  or  discharged  therefrom  with 
honor,  powerful  by  birth  or  humble  in  condition- and  fortune, 
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>  shaU  in  any  place  or  In  any  dty  sacrifice  an  innocent  victim 
to  a  senselcis  image,  venerate  with  fire  the  household  deity 
by  a  more  private  offering,  as  it  were  the  genius  of  ifae  house, 
or  the  Penates,  and  burn  lights,  place  incense,  or  hang  up  gar- 
lands.   If  any  one  undertakes  by  way  of  sacrifice  to  slay  a 
\ictim  or  to  consult  the  smoking  entrails,  let  Mm,  as  guilty 
of  lese-majesty,  receive  the  appropriate  sentence,  haWng  been 
acctised  by  a  lawful  indictment,  even  though  he  shall  not  have 
sought  anything  against  the  safety  of  the  princes  or  concern- 
ing their  welfare.    It  constitutes  a  crime  of  this  nature  to 
wish  to  repeal  the  laws,  to  spy  into  unlawful  things,  to  reveal 
secrets,  or  to  attempt  things  forbidden,  to  seek  the  end  of 
another's  welfare,  or  to  promise  the  hope  of  another's  ruin. 
If  any  one  by  placing  incense  venerates  either  images  made 
by  mortal  Labor,  or  those  which  arc  enduring,  or  if  any  one 
.  in  ridiculous  fashion  forthwith  venerates  what  he  has  repre- 
sented, cither  by  a  tree  encircled  with  garlands  or  an  altar 
of  cut  turfs,  though  the  advantage  of  such  service  b  smalt, 
the  injur>'  to  religion  is  complete,  let  him  as  guilty  of  sacrilege 
'  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  that  house  or  possession  in  which 
he  worshipped  according  to  the  heathen  superstition.    For  aU 
places  which  shall  smoke  with  inct-nsc,  if  they  shall  be  proved 
to  belong  to  those  who  bum  the  incense,  shall  be  confiscated. 
But  if  in  temples  or  public  sanctuaries  or  buildings  and  fields 
'belonging  to  another,  any  one  should  venture  this  sort  of 
I  sacrifice,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  acts  were  performed  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  let  him  be  compelled  to  pay 
'  a  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold,  and  let  the  same  penalty 
;  apply  to  those  who  connive  at  this  crime  as  well  as  those 
pwho  sacrifice.    We  will,  also,  that  this  command  be  observed 
[by  judges,  defensors,  and  curials  of  each  and  every  city,  to 
the  effect  tliat  tliose  things  noted  by  them  be  reported  to  the 
court,  and  by  them  the  acts  charged  may  be  punished.    But 
If  they  believe  anything  is  to  be  overlooked  by  favor  or  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  negligence,  they  will  lie  under  a  judicial 
warning.    And  when  they  have  been  warned,  if  by  any  neg- 
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ligcncc  they  fail  to  punish  they  will  be  fined  thirty  pounds 
of  gold,  and  the  members  of  their  court  are  to  be  subjected 
a  like  punishment. 


§  70.    The  Dogmatic  Partie^s  and 
Relations 


Their  Motoal 


yen 


The  parties  in  the  Arian  controversy  became  greatly  divided 
in  the  course  of  the  conflict.  Speaking  broadly,  there  were 
slill  two  groups,  of  which  one  was  composed  of  all  those  who 
rcgardfd  the  Son  as  a  creature  and  so  not  eternal  and  nol 
truly  God;  and  the  other,  of  those  who  regarded  Him  as 
created  and  in  some  real  sense  eternal  and  truly  God, 
without  denying  the  unity  of  God.  The  former  were  the 
various  Arian  parties  tending  to  constant  dinsion.  The  lat- 
ter can  hardly  yet  be  comprised  under  one  common  name, 
and  might  be  called  the  anti-Arian  parties,  were  it  not  that 
there  was  a  positive  content  to  tht-ir  failh  which  was  in  f: 
better  harmony  with  the  prevailing  religious  sentin 
the  East  and  was  constantly  receiving  accessions.  In  the 
second  generation  after  Nicxa,  a  new  group  of  theologians 
came  to  the  front,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  Eus- 
tathius  of  Sebaste,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  three  Cappado- 
dans,  Basil,  Gregory'  of  Nazianus.  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  most 
of  whom  had  at  least  sympathized  with  the  Homoiousian 
party.  Already  at  the  synod  of  Ancyra,  in  ^jS,  an  approach 
was  made  toward  a  reconciliation  of  the  anti-Arian  factions, 
in  that,  by  a  more  careful  dclinition,  homoousios  was  rejected 
only  in  the  sense  of  identity  of  being,  and  homoiousios  was 
asserted  only  in  the  scnsic  of  equality  of  attributes  in  the  oot 
identical  subjects  which,  however,  shared  in  the  same  essence. 
Homoiousios  did  not  mean  mere  similarity  of  being.  (Ana- 
themas in  Hahn,  §  162;  Hcfclc,  §  80.)  The  line  of  develop- 
ment ultimately  taken  was  by  a  prcdse  distinction  between 
hypostasis  and  oiistti,  whereby  fiyf>osltisis,  which  never  meant 
person  in  the  modem  sense,  which  later  is  represented  by  the 
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JGreek  proiopon,  was  thut  which  subsists  and  shares  n-tth 
'other  hypostases  in  a  common  essence  or  ousta. 

Additional  source  material:  Atbaoasiua,  De  Synodis  (PNF);  Buil, 
Epp.  i»,  SI.  69,  us  (PNF.  »er.  11,  vol.  VIII);  Ililnty  of  Pohicts.  Dt 
Synodii.  cc.  ay-pi  tPNF.  scr.  II.  vol.  IX);  Soeraics,  Hist.  Ec,  III,  35- 


TotNttS  ad  Anliochenas. 
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'    Council  of  Alexandria  A.  D.  363. 
(MSG,  26  :  797-) 

The  Council  of  Aleiandria,  A.  D.  361,  wu  held  by  Athaiia.iiiu  in  lh« 
short  time  he  wa»  allowed  to  be  in  his  sec  city  tit  the  betfinninft  of  ihc 
reign  of  Julian.  Id  ihc  synodal  letter  or  tome  addressed  to  the  Nicene 
Chrisii^ns  at  Antloch  we  have  the  foundation  ol  the  ullimate  formula 
of  the  Church  as  opposing  Arisnistn.  one  subslnncc  and  three  pcnons, 
one  ousia  and  three  hypostiiits.  The  occa^on  of  the  letter  was  an  at- 
tempt to  win  over  the  Mclctian  parly  in  the  wchism  among  the  Wili- 
Aiuins  of  Anlioch.  Mclclius  «nd  his  followers  appear  to  have  been 
Homojousiana  wliu  were  slronfjly  inclined  to  accept  the  Nicene  confes- 
sion. Their  church  was  in  the  Old  Town,  a  portion  of  Antloch.  Op- 
posed to  them  was  Paulinus  with  his  party,  which  held  firmly  to  the 
Nicene  confession.  The  dilTicuJty  in  the  way  of  a  full  recognition  of 
the  Nicene  slaicntcnt  by  Mclclius  and  his  followers  was  that  it  savored 
of  Salicllianisni.  The  didiculiy  of  the  party  of  Paulinus  in  recognizing 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Mclclinns  was  their  practice  of  spcnkinft  of  the 
three  hypostases  or  subsistences,  which  was  condemned  by  the  words 
of  the  Nicene  definition.'  The  outcome  of  the  Alexandrian  Council  in 
the  matter  was  that  a  distinction  could  be  made  between  mtsia  and  ty> 
^i(om.  that  the  difference  between  the  parties  was  largely  a  matter  of 
tcrminototcy,  thai  lhoi>e  who  could  um:  the  Nicene  i^mbol  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Holy  Ghost  wss  not  a  creature  and  was  not  separate 
from  the  cMcoce  of  Christ  -diould  be  regarded  as  onhodox.  Out  of 
this  understanding  came  the  "New  Nicene"  party,  of  which  the  first 
mi^t  be  said  to  have  been  Melcitus,  who  accepted  homoousios  in  the 
■ensc  of  komoiausios,  and  of  which  the  "three  great  CappadodaDs" 
became  the  recognised  leaders. 

The  Council  of  Alexandria,  in  addition  to  condemning  the  Macedo- 
nian heresy,  in  advance  of  ('onstanlinopile,  also  anticipated  that  assem- 
bly by  condemning  ApollinarianiEin  without  mmlionins  the  teiifhcr 
')>y  wbofii  the  heresy  was  taught.  It  is  condemned  in  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  tome. 

§  3.  As  many,  then,  as  desire  peace  with  us,  and  especially 
those  who  assemble  in  the  Old  Town,  and  those  again  who 
tre  seceding  from  the  Arians.  do  ye  call  to  yourselves,  and 
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receive  them  as  parents  their  sons,  and  as  tutors  atM)  guardiaw 
welcome  them;  and  unite  them  to  our  beloved  Paulinus  and 
his  people,  without  requiring  more  from  them  than  to  anathe- 
matize the  Arian  heresy  and  confess  the  faith  confessed  by 
holy  Fathers  at  Nicxa  and  to  anathematize  also  those 
say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  b  a  creature  and  separate  from 
essence  of  Christ.    For  this  is  in  truth  a  complete  renundatioo 
of  the  abominable  heresy  of  the  Arians,  to  refuse  to  divide 
the  Holy  Trinity,  or  to  say  that  any  part  of  it  is  a  creature. 

J  5.  ...  As  to  those  whom  some  were  blaming  for  speak- 
ing of  three  subsistences  (hypostases),  on  the  ground  that  the 
phrase  ts  unscriptural  and  therefore  suspicious,  we  tliought 
it  right,  indeed,  to  require  nothing  beyond  the  confession  of 
Nicara,  but  on  account  of  the  contention  we  made  inquirj'  of 
tliem,  whether  they  meant,  like  the  Arian  madmen,  subsist- 
ences foreign  and  strange  and  alien  in  essence  from  one 
another,  and  that  each  subsistence  was  divided  apart  by  it- 
self, as  is  the  case  with  other  creatures  in  genera]  and  thtse 
begotten  of  men,  or  like  substances,  such  as  gold,  silver,  or 
brass;  or  whether,  like  other  heretics,  they  meant  three  b^n- 
nings  and  three  Gods,  by  speaking  of  three  subsistences. 

They  assured  us  in  reply  that  they  neither  meant  this  nor 
had  ever  held  it.    But  upon  our  asking  them  "what,  then, 
do  you  mean  by  it,  or  why  do  you  use  such  expressions?  "  they 
replied:  Because  they  believe  in  a  Holy  Trinity,  not  a  trinity 
in  name  only,  but  existing  and  subsisting  in  truth,  both 
Father  truly  existing  and  subsisting,  and  a  Son,  truly  sub^M 
stantial  and  subsisting,  and  a  Holy  Ghost  subsisting  an^^ 
really  existing  do  we  acknowledge,  said  they,  and  that  neither^! 
had  they  said  there  were  three  Gods  or  three  beginning^^l 
nor  would  they  at  all  tolerate  such  as  said  or  held  so,  but  that^^ 
they  acknowledged  a  Holy  Trinity,  but  one  Godhead  and  one 
beginning,  and  that  the  Son  is  co-essential  with  the  Father,      1 
as  the  Fathers  said;    and  the  Holy  Ghost  not  a  creature, 
nor  external,  but  proper  to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  essence 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
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§  6.  Having  accepted,  then,  these  men's  interpretation  of 
their  language  and  their  dtrfeace,  we  made  inquiry  of  those 
blamed  by  them  for  speaking  of  one  subsistence,  whether 
they  use  the  expression  in  the  sense  of  Sabellius,  to  the  nega- 
tion of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  as  though  the  Son  was 
non-substantial,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  without  subsistence.  But 
they  in  their  turn  assured  us  that  they  neither  said  this  nor 
bad  ever  held  it,  but,  "wc  use  the  word  subsistence  thinking  it 
the  same  thing  to  say  subsistence  or  essence."  '  But  we  hold 
there  is  One,  because  the  Son  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father 
and  because  of  the  identity  of  nature.  For  we  believe  that 
there  is  one  Godhead,  and  that  the  nature  of  it  is  one,  and 
not  that  there  is  one  nature  of  the  Father,  from  which  that 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  distinct.  Well,  there- 
upon, they  who  had  been  blamed  for  sa>ing  that  tliere  were 
three  subsistences  agreed  with  the  others,  while  those  who 
had  spoken  of  one  essence,  also  confessed  the  doctrine  of  the 
former  as  interpreted  by  them.  And  by  both  sides  Anus 
was  anatheniatb^ed  as  an  adversary  of  Christ,  and  Sabellius, 
and  Paul  of  Samosata  as  impious  men,  and  V'alcntinus  and 
Basilidcs  as  aliens  from  the  truth,  and  Manichoeus  as  an  In- 
ventor of  mischief.  And  all,  by  God's  grace,  and  after  the 
above  exj^analions,  agreed  together  that  the  faith  confessed 
by  the  Fathers  at  Nicxa  Is,  better  and  more  accurate  than  the 
said  phrases,  and  that  for  tlie  future  they  would  prefer  to  be 
content  to  use  its  language. 

§  7.  But  since,  also,  certain  seemed  to  be  contending  to- 
gether concerning  the  fleshly  economy  of  the  Saviour,  we 
Inquired  of  both  parties.  And  what  the  one  confessed  llic 
others  also  agreed  to:  that  not  as.  when  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  the  prophets,  did  it  dwell  in  a  holy  man  at  the  con- 
summation of  the  ages,  but  that  the  Word  himself  was  made 
flesh;  and  being  in  the  form  of  God,  He  took  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  from  Mary  after  the  flesh  became  man  for  U8, 
and  that  thus  in  Him  the  human  race  is  perfectly  and  wholly 
■  HjpoatMis  or  oiuia;  (f.  (he  Niccac  (Ic&altioa,  f  6s,  f , 
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delivcrett  (rom  «n  and  niade  alive  from  the  dead,  and  led 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  they  also  confess  that  the 
Saviour  bad  not  a  body  without  a  soul,  nur  without  sense  or 
intelligence;'  for  it  was  not  possible,  when  the  Lord  had  be- 
come man  for  us,  that  His  body  should  be  without  inldli- 
gence;  nor  was  the  salvation,  effected  in  the  Word  himself, 
a  salvation  of  the  body  only,  but  of  (he  soul  also.  And 
being  Son  of  Ciod  in  truth,  He  became  also  Son  of  Man;  and 
being  God's  only  begotten  Son,  He  became  also  at  the  sanK 
time  "first-bom  among  many  brethren.''  Wherefore  neither 
was  there  one  Son  of  God  before  Abraham,  another  after 
Abraham:  nor  was  there  one  that  raised  up  Lajtarus,  another 
that  asked  concerning  him;  but  the  same  it  was  that  said  as 
man,  "Where  docs  Lazarus  He?"  and  as  God  raised  him  up; 

^the  same  that  as  man  and  in  the  body  spat,  but  divinely 
Son  of  God  opened  the  eyes  o(  the  man  blind  from  his 

"birth;  and  while,  as  Fctcr  says,  in  the  flesh  He  suffered,  as 
God  He  opened  the  tomb  and  raised  the  dead.  For  which  rea- 
sons, thus  understanding  all  that  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  they 
assured  us  that  they  held  the  same  truth  about  the  Word'q 
incarnation  and  becoming  man. 


§  7!.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  and  tke  Triumph 
THE  New  Nicene  Orthodoxy  at  the  Council 
Constantinople  A.  D.  381 

The    Emperor   Theodosius    was   appointed    colleague   ot 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  II,  578.    He  issued  in  conjunction 
with  these  emperors  an  edict  (.Cod.  Theod.,  XVI,  1,  2;  cj.      , 
Cod.  Just.,  I,  I,  I,  V.  infra,  §  72,  B,  e),  requiring  all  subject^H 
of  the  Empire  to  hold  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  Trinity.    He^^ 
then  called  a  council  of  Eastern  bi.'^hops  to  meet  at  Constan- 
tinople in  381  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  succes^on  to 
the  sec  of  that  city  and  to  confirm  the  creed  of  Nica;a  as  the 
faith  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Church.    Gregory  of  Naziani 
'The  Apollinorlin  hcre^. 
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was  appointed  bi&hop  of  Constiintinople,  but  was  forced  to 
nstgn,  baNing  formerly  been  bishop  of  Sasima,  from  which 
he  had  been  translated  in  violation  of  the  Nicene  canons. 
As  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  bishops  would  have  to 
accept  the  Nicene  faith  the  thirty-six  Macedonians  withdrew. 
Their  opinion  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  He  was  not  divine 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  Son  was  divine,  was  condemned, 
without  express  statement  of  the  point  condemned,  as  was 
also  the  teaching  of  Apollinaris  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ. 
The  council  was  not  intended  to  be  an  ecumenical  or  general 
council,  and  it  was  not  regarded  as  such  even  iu  the  East 
untQ  after  the  Council  of  Chalccdon,  A.  D.  451,  and  then 
probably  on  account  of  the  creed  which  was  then  falsely 
attributed  to  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  the  West 
the  council  was  not  recognized  as  an  ccumemca]  council  until 
well  into  the  sixth  century.  (See  Hcfclc,  §  100.)  The  council 
issued  no  creed  and  made  no  additions  to  the  Nicene  creed. 
It  published  a  tome,  since  lost,  setting  forth  the  faith  in  the 
Trinity.  It  enacted  four  canons,  of  which  only  the  first  three 
are  of  general  application. 

Additional  ioutci!  material:  Perciv-al,  Setien  RcumenUot  Coutuitt 
(PNK);  Thcodorel.  BUt.  Fx..  V,  6-^;  Socrates,  Uisl.  Et.,  V,  8;  Basil, 
De  Spiritu  Samto  (P\F),  Hcfclc,  91  95-100. 


I 


(a)  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  Canons,  Bruns, 
I,  ao.    C/.  Kirch,  nn.  583/.  * 

The  text  o(  ihe  canons  of  the  council  may  Ik:  [ouiid  in  Hc(clc,  j  gS, 
and  also  in  Biuns.  Tbc  Translationt  and  Reprints  of  (he  University 
of  Pennsylvania  give  translations.  For  the  address  of  the  council  to 
Tlieodosiud,  see  %  71,  B.  Tbe  fourth  canon  Is  ol  a  merely  temporary 
iiDportutcc. 

Canon  1.  The  faith  of  the  tJiree  hundred  and  eighteen 
Fathers  who  were  assembled  at  Nica^a  in  Bithj-nia  shall  not 
be  set  aside  but  shall  rem^  dominant.  And  every  heresy 
shall  be  anathemati7cd,  especially  that  of  the  Eunomians  or 
Anomceans,  the  Ariaiis  or  Euduxians,  the  semt-Aiians  or 
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PncumatomachiaDs,  the  SabeUiaos,  MarcdIuLRs,  Pho 
and  Apollinarians. 

Canon  2.    The  bishops  arc  not  to  go  beyond  their  di 
to  churches  lying  outside  o(  their  bounds,  nor  bring  confusion 
on  churches;   but  let  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  according 
to  the  canons,  alone  administer  the  affairs  of  Egypt;  and  let 
the  bishops  of  the  East  manage  the  East  alone,  the  privileges 
of  the  church  in  Antioch,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  canons      . 
of  Nicsea,  being  preserved;  and  let  Uie  bishops  of  the  Asiun^f 
diocese  administer  the  Asian  affairs  only;  and  the  Pontic 
bishops  only  Pontic  matters;  and  the  Thracian  bishops  only 
Thradon  matters.    And  let  not  the  bishops  go  beyond  thdr 
dioceses  for  ordination  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  ministrationSi^H 
unless  they  be  invited.    And  the  aforesaid  canon  concerning^^ 
dioceses  being  observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  synod  of  each 
provbce  will  administer  the  affairs  of  that  particular  province 
as  was  decreed  at  Nicita.    But  the  churches  of  God  in  heathen 
nations  must  be  governed  according  to  the  custom  which  liaa^ 
prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  Fathers. 

Canon  3.    The   bishop  of  Constantinople,  however, 
have  the  prerogative  of  honor  after'  the  bishop  of  Rtmiej 
because  Constantinople  is  New  Rome. 


(C/.MSG,  33:533-) 


(6)  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cntd. 
Hahn,  §  134. 

The  cIaubcs  which  nrc  here  given  are  the  headings  of  tlie  dxth  to  the 
eighlceiilh  CiMtheUcai  Ltctures  of  Cyril  of  Jeruaalem  in  which  ihc 
writer  expounded  the  baptismal  creed  of  JcruMlcra.  This  creed  is 
approximalely  reconstructed  by  bringing  toKctber  the  headings, 
date  is  circa  345.  It  should  be  compared  with  the  creed  of  the  chu 
of  SaUmis,  in  the  next  selection.  They  arc  the  precursors  of  what 
DOW  known  as  the  Nicene  creed,  incorrectly  uttributcd  to  the  Couo 
cQ  of  ConsLaatinoplc  A.  D.  j3t. 


1  u 


We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  viilblc  and  inWsible. 
And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  ontj 
'  /.  c,  toUowlog. 
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begotten,  begotten  of  the  Father,  true  God,  before  oil  the 
ages,  through  whom  all  things  were  made; 

Incarnate  and  made  man;  crucified  and  buried; 

And  rose  again  the  third  day; 

And  ascended  into  heaven; 

And  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father; 

And  shall  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  iJie  quick  and  the 
dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  sliall  be  no  end. 

And  in  one  Holy  Ghost,  the  Paiadete,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets; 

And  in  one  baptism  of  repentance  for  remission  of  aim; 

And  in  one  holy  Cathoh'c  Church; 

And  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh; 

And  in  the  life  eternal. 


(MSG,  43:253-) 


(c)  Epiphanius,  Anan-atus,  chs.  119  /. 
C/.  Hahn,  §  135. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Sslamis,  was  the  most  important  of  the 
heroeologisls  of  ihi;  Fathers,  gulhering  to  form  lii«  work  on  bercdCH 
some  scores  o[  hctrrodox  sysleitis  of  Irschmgs.  His  passion  for  ortho- 
doxy was  taken  advantage  o[  by  Theophilus  of  Anlioch  to  cauae  lroubl« 
for  Cbiysostom  and  others;  sec  OrigcniRlii:  tonlroverey,  {  87.  'ITic 
Xfflcontfiu,  from  which  the  following  creed  is  taken,  is  a  slatrmcnt  of 
the  Cfttholic  fait))  wliicb,  umidsi  the  storms  of  the  Ariun  cwntmveny, 
should  serve  ns  an  anchor  of  Nilvntion  for  (he  Christians.  The  date 
of  the  following  creed,  which  has  come  to  be  known  sa  the  Salaininium, 
ia  374.    It  la  evidently  baaed  upon  that  of  Jerusalem  given  l>y  CyriL 

We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  and  of  all  tilings  visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  tlie  Father  before  all  worlds,  that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  light  of  light,  very  God  of  very 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  substance  [homoou- 
■iosl  with  the  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both 

I  those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth;  who  for  us  men  and  for 
dot  salvation  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man; 

[Be  was  crucifiod  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  suffered 
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and  was  buried;  aad  the  third  day  He  rose  again,  accorxUngl 
to  the  Scriptures;  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  He  shall  come  again  in 
glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead;  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  cnd- 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life,  who  pro-1 
ceedeth  from  Ihc  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  (he  Son  to-j 
gcthcr  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spaise  by  the  prophetsj 
and  in  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church;  we  acknowl- 
edge one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  wc  look  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  Uie  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

But  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not,  andl 
He  was  not  before  He  was  begotten,  or  He  was  made  of] 
nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  essence  [hypostasis  orj 
oiuia],  saying  that  tlie  Son  of  God  is  effluent  or  variabt 
these  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematizes. 

CHAPTER  IV.    THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  IMPERIAL 
K  STATE  CHURCH 

"  In  the  period  extending  from  the  accession  of  ConstantSie 
{311  or  334)  to  the  death  of  Tbcoduslus  the  Great  (395),  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Church's  organisation  took  de6- 
nite  form,  and  its  relations  to  the  secular  authorities  and  the 
social  order  of  the  Empire  were  defined.  Its  constitution  with 
its  hierarchical  organization  of  clergy,  of  courts,  and  synods, 
together  with  its  intimate  union,  at  least  in  the  East,  with 
the  imperial  authority,  became  fixed  (§  72),  As  the  Church' 
of  the  Empire,  it  was  under  the  control  and  patronage  of  the 
State;  all  other  forms  of  religion,  whether  pagan  or  Christian, 
schismatical  or  heretical,  were  severely  repressed  (§  73). 
The  Christian  dergj*,  as  officials  in  this  State  Church,  became 
a  class  by  themselves  in  the  society  of  the  Empire,  not  only  as 
the  recipients  of  privileges,  but  as  having  special  functio 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  eventually  in  the  super- 
intendence of  secular  officials  and  secular  business  (J  74). 
By  degrees  the  Christian  spirit  influenced  the  spirit  of  th 
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Uws  and  the  popular  custocas,  though  less  than  at  first  sight 
might  have  hecn  expected;  the  rigors  of  slavery  were  mit- 
igated iind  crii<;l  gladiatorial  sports  abandoiii-d  (§  75).  Mean- 
while popular  piety  was  by  no  means  raised  by  the  influx  of 
vast  Dumhers  of  heathen  into  the  Churdi;  bringing  with  them 
no  little  of  their  previous  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
laclting  the  testing  of  faith  and  character  furnished  by  the 
persecutions,  they  lowered  the  general  moral  tone  of  the 
Church,  so  that  Christians  c\'erywhere  were  affected  by  these 
alien  ideas  and  feelings  (§76).  The  Church,  howc\'cr,  en- 
deavored to  raise  tJie  moral  tone  and  ideals  and  to  work 
effectively  in  society  by  care  for  the  poor  and  other  works 
of  benevolence,  and  in  its  regulation  of  marriage,  wliich  began 
in  thb  period  to  be  a  favorite  subject  of  legislation  for  the 
Church's  councils  (§  76).  In  monasticism  this  striving  against 
the  lowering  forces  in  Christian  society  and  for  a  higher  t>'pc 
of  life  most  dearly  manifested  itself,  and,  beginning  in  Kgypt, 
organized  forms  of  asceticism  spread  throughout  the  East 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  period  to  the  West  as  well  (§  78). 
But  monasticism  was  not  confined  to  the  private  ascetic. 
The  priesthood,  as  ncces>sarily  presenting  an  example  of  higher 
moral  life,  began  to  be  touched  by  the  ascetic  spirit,  and  in 
the  West  this  took  the  form  of  enforced  clerical  celibacy, 
though  the  custom  of  the  East  remained  far  less  rigorous 
(§  79).  In  presenting  these  lines  of  development,  it  is  at 
times  convenient  to  pass  beyond  the  exact  bounds  of  the 
period,  so  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  brought  together 
at  this  point  of  the  history. 


§  7a.    The  Constitution  of  the  State  Church. 

§  73.    The  Sole  Authority  of  the  State  Church. 

S  74.    The  Position  of  the  Church  in  the  Social  Order  of 

the  Empire. 
5  75.    The  Social  Significance  of  the  State  Church. 
S  76.    Popular  Piety  and  the  Reception  of  Heathenism  In 

the  Church. 
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§  77.    The    Extension    of   Monastict!>m    throughout    tbs] 

Empire. 
%  78.    Influence    of   Ascetic    Ideals    within    the  Chuicb;] 

Qerical  Celibacy. 


§  73.    The  CoNSTiTtmoN  or  the  State  Citprch 

The  Church's  constitution  received  its  permanent  form  in 
this  period.  The  condliar  system  was  carried  to  its  logical 
completion  in  the  ecumenical  council  representing  the  entire 
Church  and  standing  at  the  head  of  a  system  which  included 
the  provincial  and  patriarchal  councils,  at  least  in  theorj*. 
The  clergy  were  organized  into  a  hierarchy  which  rested  up<Hi 
the  basis  of  the  single  bishop  in  his  diocese,  who  had  under 
him  his  clergy,  and  culminated  in  the  patriarchs  placed  over 
the  great  divisions  of  the  State  Church,  corresponding  to  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  assume<I  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  Church,  and  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  what  became  under  Justimnian  Ca-saropajMsm.  By  the 
institution  of  Uie  hierarchical  gradation  of  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  for  the  most  part  corresponding  to  the  political 
and  administrative  divisions  of  the  Empire,  the  Church  both 
assumed  a  rigidly  organized  form  and  came  more  easily  under. 
the  control  of  the  secular  authority. 

(A)  The  Ecumetiicat  Council 

The  Council  of  Nicaia  was  held  before  there  was  any 
inition  of  the  place  of  an  ecumenical  council.    Many  coun- 
cils were  held  during  the  Arian  controversy  that  were  quite  ^y 
as  representative.    It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  coundU'S 
were  arranged  in  a  scale  of  authority  corresponding  to  the 
extent  of  the  Church  rqiresented.    The  first  clear  statement 
of  this  principle  is  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  383. 

Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  383,  Cohoh  2. 
Hefele,  §  g&. 
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The  so-CKlIcd  Becon<)  (ccncnil  council  wns  hclA  in  3R1,  but  in  the  neit 
year  nearly  the  same  bishops  were  called  logeihcr  by  Thcodosms  (ef. 
Theodorcl,  Itiil.  Ec.,  V,  9).  In  a  letter  a(l<lre»K(l  to  the  WeMern 
bUhops  ul  u  council  at  Rome  ihis  council  speaks  i>r  ihcir  previous  meet- 
ing at  (-oii»[aiitioople  in  j8i  as  being  an  ecumenical  councQ.  The 
query  niggots  iIkK  whether,  cnnsiderinf;  the  (act  that  il  actually 
only  represented  the  East  and  didjcprcscnt  more  than  one  pairiarcbale, 
"ecumenical"  miKht  not  be  understood  as  being  used  in  a  aense  sinular 
to  that  in  which  Ihc  African  bishops  spoke  of  their  councils  w  umiter- 
talis.    See  Hefelc,  f  loo,  note. 

The  following  canon  is  printed  as  the  sixth  canon  of  Connantlnople, 
A.D.  j8i,in  Hefelc  and  the  other  collections,  e.j.,  Bruosand  Perdval. 

...  If  persons  who  are  neither  heretics,  nor  excommuni- 
cated, nor  condemned,  nor  charged  with  crime  claim  to  have 
a  complaint  in  matters  ecclesiastical  ngainst  the  bisliop,'  the 
holy  synod  commands  such  to  bring  tlicir  charges  Urst  before 
all  Ihc  bishops  of  the  province,  and  to  prove  before  them 
the  charges  against  the  accused  bishop.  But  should  it  hap- 
pen that  the  comprovincials  be  unable  to  settle  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  bishop,  the  complainants  shall  have  re- 
course then  to  the  larger  synod  of  the  bishops  of  that  diocese,' 
who  shall  be  called  together  on  account  of  the  complnint;  and 
the  complainants  may  not  bring  their  complaint  until  they 
have  agreed  in  writing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  same  pim- 
ishmcnt  which  would  have  fallen  upon  the  accused,  in  case 
the  complainants  in  the  course  of  the  matter  sliould  be  proved 
to  have  brought  a  false  charge  against  the  bishop.  But  if 
any  one,  holding  in  contempt  these  directions^  venture  to 
burden  the  car  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  tribunals  of  the  secular 
judges,  or  disturb  an  ecumenical  synod,'  dishonoring  the 
bishops  of  their  patriarchal  province,  such  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  complaint,  because  be  despises  the  canons 
and  violates  the  Church's  order. 

'  /.  &,  of  ibdr  diocese. 

*  In  tbc  srnK  of  patriarehal  province,  (ollowing  tlic  u«e  of  the  word  "dio- 
cac"  in  Ihc  sdmuu'sirativc  syslem  of  the  Empire.  It  ihould  be  noted  that  the 
patriarchal  council  >ccm>  not  (o  have  bctonic  well  dcAncd  in  the  (Aur<h's 
■yilnn  and  never  tit  hiive  fomc  inlu  actual  uw. 

•  FijT  the  development  of  the  ecumcaico-t  council,  «<:  below,  j  qi,  a.  This 
schenM  of  nicely  odjui^trd  ippcoli  never  look  paraaacnl  place  in  tbc  Church 
owing  to  obvious  difficulties. 
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H  (B)  Thf  Ricrarchical  Organisalion  ^^| 

(a)  Cound]  of  Nica:a,  A.  D.  325,  Canom.    Text,  Heffll 
%  43.    CJ.  KJrch,  nn.  364-36S.  ^1 

Cuions  of  organuntion.  ^^^ 

Canon  4  regulates  the  ordinations  ot  bishops;  C&Don  5  orden  Ibaq 
cxcommunicilion!!  in  one  diucuc  nhiill  hold  good  i:vcrywhcrc;  Csooiil 
6  defines  iht  larger  provincial  orf(3ni£nlion  which  Fvcntually  resultedl 
in  the  pntriurc'hutcti;  Cunuii  7  dtlines  the  i)OMtion  of  the  bMiopric  oj 
JcrusaJcin:  Cnnons  15  nnd  16  pbcc  ihc  bi&hops  p«rmaDCOtly  JD  Uirit 
sees  and  the  clergy  under  their  own  proper  bishop.  ^^H 

Canon  4.  It  is  by  all  means  proper  that  a  bishop  shotild  be 
appointed  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  province;  but  should  this 
be  difficult,  either  on  account  of  urgent  necessity  or  because 
of  distance,  three  at  least  should  assemble,  and  the  suffrages 
of  the  absent  should  also  be  given  and  communicated  m 
writing,  and  then  the  ordination  should  take  place,  Butj 
in  every  province  the  ratification  of  what  is  done  should 
kft  to  the  metropolitan. 

Canon  5.  Concerning  those,  whether  of  the  clergy  or 
the  laity,  who  have  been  excommunicated  in  the  several 
provinces,  let  the  provisions  of  the  canon  be  observed  by  the 
bishops  which  provides  that  persons  cast  out  by  some  be  not 
readmitted  by  others.  .  .  ,  Nevertheless,  inquir>-  should  be 
made  whether  they  have  been  excommunicated  through  cap- 
tiousness,  or  contentiousness,  or  any  such  like  ungracious 
disposition  in  the  bishops.  And  that  tliis  matter  may  have 
due  investigation,  it  la  decreed  that  in  every  pro\'incc  sjTiods 
shall  he  held  twice  a  year,  in  order  that  when  all  the  hishopsj 
of  the  province  are  assembled  together,  such  questions  may] 
be  thoroughly  examined  by  them,  that  so  those  who  have 
confessedly  offended  against  their  bishop  may  be  seen  by 
all  to  be  for  just  causes  excommunicated,  tmtil  it  shall  appear 
fit  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  bishops  to  pronounce  a  milder 
sentence  upon  them.  And  let  these  synods  be  held,  the  one 
before  Lent  (that  the  pure  gift  may  be  offered  to  God  after] 
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all  bitterness  has  been  put  away)  and  let  the  second  t>c  held 
about  autumn. 

Canon  6.  Let  the  ancient  customs  in  Egj-pt,  Libya,  and 
PentapoUs  prevail,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  shall  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  these,  since  the  Uke  is  customary  (or  the 
bishop  of  Rome  also.'  Likewise  in  Antioch  and  the  other 
pro^nccs,  let  the  churches  retain  their  privileges.  And  this 
is  to  be  universally  understood,  that  if  any  one  be  made 
bishop  without  the  consent  of  his  metropolitan,  the  great 
synod  has  declared  that  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  bishop. 
If,  however,  two  or  three  bishops  shall,  from  natural  love  of 
contradiction,  oppose  the  common  suffrage  of  the  rest,  it 
being  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  then  let  the  choice  of  the  majority  prevail. 

Canon  7.  Since  custom  and  ancient  tradition  have  pre- 
vailed that  the  bishop  of  ^Elia  [i.  e.,  Jerusalem]  should  be 
honored,  let  him,  saving  its  due  dignity  to  the  metropolis, 
have  the  next  place  of  honor. 

Canon  15.  On  account  of  the  great  disturbance  and  dis- 
cords that  occur,  it  is  decreed  that  the  custom  prevailing  in 
certain  places  contrary  to  the  canon  must  wholly  be  done 
away;  so  that  neither  bishop,  presbyter,  nor  deacon  shall 
pass  from  dty  to  city.  ^\nd  tf  any  one,  after  this  decree  of 
the  holy  and  great  synod,  shall  attempt  any  such  thing  or 
continue  in  such  course,  hLs  proceedings  shall  be  utterly  void, 
and  he  shall  be  restored  to  the  church  for  which  he  was  01^ 
dained  bishop  or  presbyter. 

Canon  16.  Neither  presbyters,  nor  deacons,  nor  any  others 
enrolled  among  the  clerg\',  who,  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  nor  regarding  the  cccleslafitical  canon,  shall 
recklessly  remove  from  their  own  church,  ought  by  any  means 
to  be  received  by  another  church;  but  every  constraint  sliould 

'TUs  with  canon  of  Siciri  very  early  Kceiv^d  ihe  li[le:  *' CwKFmlnjt  llio 
Prinofy  of  the  Roman  Church."  and  hod  thii  odditinn  placed  ai  its  6nt  cUii«e: 
"TTie  Roman  Church  h*t  »lwiiy)  hwl  ihe  primiuy."  In  ihls  (orm  thr  <anon 
wa*  dtcd  by  the  Kunrnn  Icipilra  il  (he  CuuncM  of  Chulcnloa  !n  451,  but  Utey 
wcjc  umncdiatdy  confuted  by  tbc  Eutcra  tbcologiiitti. 
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be  applied  to  restore  tbem  to  their  own  parishes  i'  and,  if  they 
will  not  go,  they  must  be  excommunicated.  And  if  one  shall 
dare  surrcpliliously  to  carry  off  and  in  his  own  church  ordain 
a  man  belonging  to  another,  without  the  consent  of  his  own 
proper  bishop  from  whom,  although  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
clergy  list,  he  has  seceded,  let  the  ordination  be  void. 

(b)  Synod  of  Anlioch,  A.  D.  341,  Catums,  Bruos,  I,  So 

Cy.  Kirch,  mi.  439/- 

For  the  Council  ot  Antioch,  »ec  f  65,  c.  These  cvions  on  dtsciptloc 
were  held  in  highest  authority  in  ihr  Church,  although  enacted  bjr 
Ariaos  whose  creed  was  rejected.  They  obtained  this  |>oxition  in  the 
law  of  the  Church  l)cc;iuie  they  CArricd  further  ihc  natural  line  oi 
development  loog  siucc  taken  in  the  ccclc&iaslical  system.  C/.  Hefclc, 
*  S6. 
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Canon  2.  All  who  enter  the  Church  of  God  and  hear  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  do  not  conununicate  with  the  praple  in 
prayers,  or  who  turn  away,  by  reason  of  some  disorder,  from 
the  holy  partaking  of  the  eucliarlst,  are  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
Church  until,  after  they  shall  have  made  confession,  have 
brought  forlh  fruits  of  penaiice,  and  have  made  earnest  en- 
treaty, they  shall  have  obtained  forgiveness;  and  it  is  unlawful 
to  communicate  with  excommunicated  persons,  or  to  assemble 
in  private  houses  and  pray  with  those  who  do  not  pray  in  the 
Church;  or  to  receive  in  one  church  those  who  do  not  as- 
semble with  another  church.  And  if  any  one  of  the  bishops, 
presbyters,  or  deacons,  or  any  one  in  the  canon  shall  be  found 
commimicating  with  excommtmicatcd  persons,  let  him  also 
be  excommunicated,  as  one  who  brings  confu&ion  on 
order  of  the  Church. 

Canon  3.  If  any  presbyter  or  deacon  or  any  one  whattvCT 
belonging  to  the  priesthood  shall  forsake  his  own  parish  and 
shall  depart,  and,  having  wholly  changed  his  residence,  shall 
set  himself  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  another  parish,  I 
him  no  longer  officiate;  especially  if  his  own  bishop  s 
summon  and  urge  him  to  return  to  his  own  parish,  and  he, 
'Here,  u  B<:ncral!y.  purish  means  dlocae. 
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shall  (lisobc>-.  And  if  he  peretst  in  his  disorder,  let  him  be 
wholly  deposed  from  his  ministry,  so  that  no  further  room 
be  left  for  his  restoration.  And  if  another  bishop  shall  re- 
ceive a  man  dcpaiied  for  this  cause,  let  him  be  punished  by 
the  common  synod  as  one  who  nullifies  the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
Canon  4.  If  any  bishop  be  deposed  by  a  synod,  or  any 
presbyter  or  deacon,  who  has  been  deposed  by  his  bishop, 
shall  presume  to  ciecute  any  part  of  the  ministry,  whether 
it  be  a  bishop  according  to  his  former  function,  or  a  presbyter, 
or  a  deacon,  he  shall  no  longer  have  any  prospect  of  restora- 
tion in  another  synod,  nor  any  opportunity  of  making  his 
Hdefenoe;  but  they  who  communicate  with  him  shall  be  cast 
out  of  the  Church,  and  particularly  if  they  have  presumed  to 
communicate  with  the  persons  aforemcntionod,  knowing  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  them. 

Canon  6.  If  any  one  has  been  excommunicated  by  his  own 
^.bishop,  let  him  not  be  received  by  others  until  he  has  either 
^bccn  restored  by  his  own  bishop,  or  until,  when  a  synod  is 
held,  he  shall  have  api^eart-d  and  made  his  defence,  and, 
haxing  convinced  the  sjTiod,  shall  have  received  a  different 
sentence.  And  let  tliis  decree  apply  to  the  laity,  and  to  the 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  all  who  arc  enrolled  in  the  clergy 
list. 

Canon  9.  It  behooves  the  bishops  in  each  province  to 
acknowledge  the  bishop  who  pre«dcs  in  the  metropolis,  and 
who  has  to  take  thought  of  the  whole  province;  because  all 
men  of  business  come  together  from  every  quarter  to  the 
metropolis.  Wherefore  it  is  decreed  that  he  have  precedence 
in  rank,  and  that  the  other  bishops  do  nothing  extraordinary 
without  him,  according  to  the  ancient  canon  which  prevailed 

Ptrom  the  time  of  our  fatliers,  or  such  things  only  as  pertain 
to  their  own  particular  parishes  and  the  districts  subject  to 
them.  For  each  bishop  has  authority  over  his  own  parish, 
both  to  manage  it  with  piety,  which  is  incumbent  on  every 
one,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  whole  district  which  is 
lependent  upon  his  city;  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons; 
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and  to  settle  everything  with  judgment.    But  let  him  nc 
undertake  anything  further  without  the  bishop  of  the  metrc^ 
oIi3i  neither  the  latter  without  the  consent  of  the  others. 

Canon  lo.  Tlie  holy  synod  decrees  that  those  {bishop 
living  in  village  and  country  districts,  or  those  who  are  called 
choreptscopi,  even  though  they  have  received  ordination  to 
the  epUcopatc,  shall  regard  their  own  limits  and  manage  the 
churches  subject  to  them,  and  be  content  witli  the  care  and 
administration  of  these;  but  they  may  ordain  readers,  sub- 
deacons,  and  exorcists,  and  shall  be  content  with  promoting 
these;  but  they  shall  not  presume  to  ordain  either  a  prraby- 
ter  or  a  deacon,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the 
to  which  he  and  his  district  are  subject.  And  if  he  shall 
to  transgress  these  decrees,  he  shall  be  deposed  from  the 
which  he  enjoys.  And  a  chorcpiscopus  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  he  is  subject. 

(c)  Coundl  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  343  or  344,  Caiwns,  Brans,' 
1,88.    C/.Mirbt,n.  113,  and  Kirch,  nn.  448/. 

The  Council  of  Sardicn  was  intended  to  be  composed  of  TcprtsentSr 
lives  from  the  entire  Empire  who  might  be  able  to  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  Arian  question.  It  met  at  Sardica  on  the  boundary  between 
thctwodiviaionsiif  Ihc  Empire  nsihcy  were  then  defined,  liic  Eastern 
ccdesiastics,  strongly  Aitan,  found  themselves  oulnuiDbcred  by  the 
Wciilern  bishops  who  supported  .^thanaaius  and  the  Niccne  dcAnilion 
of  faith.  The  Eoslcrn  representatives  withdrew  to  Pbilippopolis  near 
by,  and  held  their  own  coundl.  The  foUowing  canoiu  were  intended 
to  provide  a  system  of  appeal  for  ca.ics  like  that  of  Alhanasius,  and 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon  enough  to  bare 
txcome  a  part  of  Ihe  Church'*  system,  yet  they  were  of  great  impo^ 
tance  inasmuch  as  subsequently  ihey  were  used  as  late  as  the  ninth 
csntuiy  for  a  support  to  a  wholly  different  s>'stem  of  appeals.  ThCM 
canons  were  very  early  attributed  to  Ihe  Council  of  Nicxa  A.  D.  315. 

Canon  3.  Bishop  Hosius  said:  This,  also,  it  is  necessary 
to  add — that  bishops  shall  not  pass  from  their  own  province 
to  another  province  in  which  there  are  bishops,  tmless  per- 
chance they  are  invited  by  tlieir  brethren,  that  we  seem  not 
to  close  the  door  to  charity.  But  if  in  any  province  a  bishop 
have  an  action  against  his  brother  bishop,  neither  shall  call 
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In  as  judge  a  bishop  from  another  province.  But  if  judgment 
shall  have  gone  against  any  bishop  in  a  case,  and  he  tliink 
that  he  has  a  good  case,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be 
heard,  let  us,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  honor  the  mcmorj'  of 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  let  those  who  ha%'c  tried  tlie  case 
write  to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  if  be  shall  decide 
that  the  case  should  be  retried,  let  it  be  retried,  and  let  him 
appoint  judges;  but  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  case  is 
such  that  what  has  been  done  should  not  be  disturbed,  what 
has  been  decreed  shall  be  confirmed. 

Is  this  the  pleasure  of  all?  The  synod  answered:  It  Is  our 
pleasure. 

Canon  4.  Bishop  Gaudentius  said:  If  it  please  you,  it  I9 
to  add  to  this  sentence,  which  full  of  sincere  charity 
"tikst  pronounced,  that  if  any  bisliop  has  been  deposed 
by  the  judgment  of  those  bishops  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
vicinity,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  fresh  matter  in  defence,  a 
new  bishop  bi  not  to  be  settled  in  his  see,  unless  the  bishop 
of  Rome  judge  and  render  a  decision  as  to  this. 

Latin  Version  of  Canon  4.  Bishop  Gaudentius  said:  It  it 
please  you,  there  ought  to  be  added  to  this  sentence,  which 
full  of  holiness  thou  hast  pronounced,  that  if  any  bishop  has 
been  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  those  bishops  who  dwell  in 
the  \icimty.  and  he  asserts  that  the  business  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted by  him  in  the  dty  of  Rome,  another  bishop  should  b 
nowise  be  ordained  in  his  sec  after  the  appellation  of  him  who 
ftp{>e[us  to  have  been  deposed,  unless  the  cause  shall  have  been 
jetermincd  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Canon  5.'  Bishop  Ilosius  said:  Let  it  be  decreed  that  if 
a  bishop  shall  have  been  accused  and  the  assembled  bishops 
of  the  same  region  shall  have  dcpascd  him  from  his  office, 
and  he,  so  to  speak,  appeals  and  takes  refuge  with  the  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  wishes  to  he  heard  by  him,  if  he* 
think  it  right  to  renew  the  examination  of  his  case,  let  him  be 


*'This  Is  Uir  seventh  canaa  of  Ihe  Latin  vt-reion  of  the  euiooi. 
*/.  c,  Biahop  «(  Rome. 
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pleased  lo  write  to  those  of  fellow-bi&liops  who  arc  nearest  the 
province  that  they  may  examine  the  particulars  with  carol 
and  accuracy  and  give  thdr  vote-s  on  the  mailer  in  accord-] 
ante  with  the  word  of  truth.    And  if  any  one  demand  that] 
his  case  be  heard  yet  again,  and  at  his  request  it  seans  good  J 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  send  presbyters  from  his  own  adc, ' 
let  it  be  in  the  power  uf  that  bishop,  according  as  he  judges 
it  to  be  good  and  decides  it  to  be  right,  that  some  be  sent  to 
be  judges  with  Uie  bishops  and  invested  with  his  autliority 
by  whom  they  were  sent.    And  be  this  also  ordained.    But  if 
he  Uunks  that  they  (the  bishops]  are  sulTicicnt  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  of  the  matter  of  the  bishop,  let  him  do  what.| 
shall  seem  good  in  his  most  prudent  judgment. 
The  bishops  answered:  What  has  been  said  is  approved. 

((Q  Gratian  and  Valentinion,  Rescript;  A.  D.  378.    (MSG,.j 
13:  586.)    Mirbt,  nn.  118/. 

This  rescript  was  sent  In  answer  (a  a  petition  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors by  a  Roman  council  under  Damuius.  It  is,  therefore,  found 
connected  with  an  cpistte  in  the  works  of  Damosus.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  any  claim  or  to  have  played  »ny 
oonxidcr.-ible  part  in  the  development  u(  the  Roman  primacy.  It  is 
of  imponance  in  the  present  connection  ns  tl  Inst  roiling  (he  pait 
emperon  took  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church.  For  Damasiu 
nnd  the  distnrbnnccs  in  conncelion  with  hi.i  cleciion,  v.  infra,  f  74,0. 
The  rescript  may  be  found  in  Mansi,  III,  634;  Ilardouin.I,  843;  and 
in  Gieseler,  I,  380. 

6.  If  any  one  shall  have  been  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  Damasus,  which  he  shall  have  delivered  with  the  council 
of  five  or  seven  bishops,  or  by  the  judgment  or  council  of 
those  who  are  Catholics,  and  if  he  shall  unlawfully  attempt 
to  retain  his  church,'  in  order  that  such  a  one,  who  has  been 
called  to  the  priestly  judgment,  shall  not  escape  by  his  con- 
tumacy, it  is  our  will  that  such  a  one  be  remitted  by  the 
illustrious  prefects  of  Gaul  a.nd  Italy,  eitiier  by  the  proconsul 
or  the  \-icar9,  use  having  been  made  of  due  authority,  to  the 
episcopal  judgment,  and  shall  come  to  the  city  of  Rome  under 
*  /.  e,,  ccclesisj Ileal  poudoo. 
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aa  escort;  or  if  &uch  insolence  of  any  one  shall  appear  in 
parts  vcr>'  far  distant,  the  entire  pleading  of  his  case  shall  be 
brought  to  the  examination  of  the  metropolitan  of  the  prov- 
ince in  which  the  bishop  is,  or  if  he  himself !» the  metrnpoUtan, 
then  of  necessity  he  sliall  hasten  without  delay  to  Rome,  or 
to  thoDC  whom  the  Roman  bishop  shall  assign  as  judges,  so  that 
whoever  shall  have  been  depu&ed  shall  be  removed  from  the 
confines  of  the  dty  in  which  they  were  priests.  For  wc  pun- 
ish those  who  deserve  punishment  less  severely  than  they 
deserve,  and  we  take  vengeance  upon  thdr  sacrilegious  stub- 
bornness more  gently  than  it  merits.  And  if  the  unfairness 
or  partiah'ty  of  any  metropolitan,  bishop,  or  priest  b  sus- 
pected, it  is  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  bisiiop  or  to  a 
council  gathered  of  fifteen  neighboring  bishops,  but  so  that 
after  the  examination  of  the  case  shall  have  been  concluded 
what  was  settled  shall  not  be  begun  over  again. 

(e)  Codex  TheodosianuSy  XVI,  i,  a;  Feb.  37,  A.  D.  380. 
Cf.  Kirch,  n.  755. 

The  following  «dlci  was  Issued  by  Cratlan.  VaJentlnlAn  and  Tbeo* 
dosius,  requiring  the  ncccptanco  of  the  orthodox  fuilh  by  nil  subjects. 
In  olher  words,  the  emperors,  following  the  cxsmple  of  Cooslantius 
Kod  \'a]fns  in  enforcing  .\rianian),  art  now  enforcing  the  Niceoe  the- 
ology. Sozomenuft,  Uist.  Ec.,  VII,  4,  gives  (he  ctrcumstanccs  under 
which  this  edict  was  issued. 

It  is  our  will  that  all  the  peoples  whom  the  government  of 
our  clemency  rules  shall  follow  that  religion  which  a  pious 
belief  from  Peter  to  the  present  declares  the  holy  Peter 
delivered  to  the  Romans,  and  which  it  is  evident  the  pontiff 
Damasus  and  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apo»- 
tolic  sanctity,  follow;  that  is,  that  according  to  the  apostolic 
discipline  and  evangelical  doctrine  wc  believe  in  the  deity  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  of  equal  majesty, 
in  a  holy  trim'ty.  Those  who  follow  this  law  we  command 
shall  be  comprised  under  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians'; 
but  otJiers.  indeed,  we  require,  as  insane  and  ra%'ing,  to  bear  the 
infamy  of  heretical  teaching;  thuir  gatherings  shall  not  re- 
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crivc  the  name  of  churches;  the>-  are  to  be  smitten  first  witJij 
the  divine  punishment  and  a.itet  that  by  the  vengeance  of  ourj 
indignation,  which  baa  tbc  divine  approval. 

(/)  Codex  Theodosiitnits.  X\'I.  i,  3. 

Graiiao,  \'alentinian,  ami  TliecKlosius  to  Aiuconius,  proooiuul  of ! 
A«n. 

To  enforce  still  further  (he  principles  of  Nicenc  orthodoxy  certain 
bi^ps  were  named  as  tcachcra  o(  tlie  trui:  faith,  cumniunion  withi 
whom  was  a  Ivsl  of  orihotloxy. 

We  command  that  all  churches  be  forthwith  delivered  up 
to  the  bishops  who  confess  the  Father,  Ihc  Son,  and  the  Holy  ^J 
Ghost  to  be  of  one  majesty  and  power;  of  the  same  glory  ^M 
and  of  one  splendor,  making  no  distinction  by  any  profane 
division,  but  rather  harmony  by  the  assertion  of  the  trinity 
of  the  persons  and  llie  unity  of  the  Godhead,  to  the  bishops 
who  are  associated  in  communion  with  Nectarius,  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  with  Timotheus  in  Eg>-pt, 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Alexandria;  in  the  parts  of  the  Orient, 
who  are  in  conununion  with  Pclagius,  bishop  of  Laodtcxa 
and  Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus;  in  proconsular  Asia  and  in] 
the  diocese  of  Asia,  who  arc  in  communion  with  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconium,  and  Optimus,  bishop  of  Antioch;  in  the 
diocese  of  Pontus,  who  arc  in  commimion  with  Helladius, 
bishop  of  Cxsarea,  and  Otrcius.  bishop  of  Melitina,  and 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  Tcrcnnius,  bishop  of  Scj-thia,  ifar- 
marius,  bishop  of  Marcianopolis.    Those  who  are  of  the  com- 
mimion and  fellowship  of  approved  priests'  ought  to  be  ad-  ■ 
mitted  to  possess  the  Catholic  churches;  but  all  who  dissent 
from  the  communion  of  the  faith  of  those  whom  the  spedaJ 
list  has  named  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  churches  as  J 
manifest  heretics;  and  no  opportunity  what3oe\'er  ought  to 
be  allowed  them  henceforth  of  obtaining  episcopal  churches' 
that  the  priestly  orders  of  the  true  and  Nicenc  faith  may 
remain  pure  and  no  place  be  given  to  evil  cunning,  according 
to  the  evident  form  of  our  precept. 
'  /.  t.,  bishops.  */.  c,  cpiKopal  tea. 
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(g)  Cound]  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  Address  to  The^- 
dositts.    See  Mansi,  HI,  557. 

Tbc  iDllowing  letter  illuBtrales  the  rcUtion  of  the  councils  in  the 
Eui  to  the  imperial  authority.  The  emperors  called  the  various 
general  councils,  dirccicd  [heir  dixcuMions  and  confirmeil  the  resolta. 
la  tliis  way  their  findings  were  ^ven  the  force  of  laws  nnd  authority 
Utnughout  the  Church.     V.  infra,  H  90,  91. 

To  the  most  religious  Emperor  Theodorfus,  the  holy  synod 
of  biithops  assembled  in  Const-uitinoplc  out  of  different  prov- 
inces. 

We  begin  our  letter  to  your  Piety  with  thank.i  to  God.  who 
has  established  the  Empire  of  your  Kcty  for  the  conmion  peace 
of  the  churches  and  for  the  support  of  the  true  faith.  And, 
after  rendering  due  thanks  unto  God,  as  in  duty  bound,  we 
lay  before  your  Piety  the  things  which  have  been  done  in  the 
holy  synod.  When,  then,  we  had  assembled  In  Constanti- 
nople, accortUng  to  the  letter  of  your  Piety,  we  6rst  of  all 
renewed  our  unity  of  heart  each  with  the  other,  and  then  wc 
pronounced  some  concise  definitions,  ratifying  the  faith  of 
the  Nicene  Fathers,  and  anathematizing  the  heresies  which 
have  sprung  up  contrary  thereto.  Besides  these  things,  we 
also  framed  certain  canons  for  the  better  ordering  of  the 
churches,  all  which  we  have  subjoined  to  this  our  letter. 
We  therefore  beseech  your  Piety  that  the  decree  of  the  synod 
may  be  ratified,  to  the  end  that  as  you  have  honored  the 
Church  by  your  letter  of  citation,  so  you  should  set  your  seal 
to  the  conduMon  of  what  has  been  decreed.  May  the  Lord 
establish  your  Empire  in  peace  and  righteousni-ss.  and  pro- 
long it  from  generation  to  generation;  and  may  He  ad<i  unto 
your  cartUy  powers  the  fruition  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
also.  May  God,  by  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  show  favor  to 
the  world,  that  yuu  may  be  strong  and  eminent  m  all  good 
things  a»  an  Emperor  most  truly  pious  and  beloved  of  God. 

(A)  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341,  Canons,  Bruns.  I,  80. 

The  following  csnoos  passed  at  Antioch  are  the  first  touching  q 
bahit  which  tbey  did  tittJe  10  correct.    The  so-called  sixth  cuiod  of' 
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Constantinople,  jSi,  in  reaiity  a  atnon  at  the  council  of  the  next 
took  up  the  matter  a^in.    All  through  the  great  controversies  a[ 
wcr«  CDDBlaoily  mjtdc  to  the  emperors  because,  a(l«r  alt.  they  ah 
had  the  authority.    C/.  Hdcic,  }  $6. 

Canon  1 1 .     If  any  bishop,  or  prcsb>ter,  or  any  one  whatev 
of  the  canon  shall  presume  to  bctako  himsdf  to  the  Em 
without  the  consent  and  letters  of  his  bishop  of  the  province 
an<l  particularly  of  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  such  a  one 
shall  be  publicly  deposed  and  cast  out,  not  only  from  thi 
communion,  but  also  from  the  rank  which  he  happens  to  ha' 
had ;  inasmuch  as  he  dares  to  trouble  the  ears  of  our  Emperor, 
beloved  of  God,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church.    Bu 
if  necessary  business  shall  reqture  any  one  to  go  to  the  EmJ 
peror,  let  Mm  do  it  with  the  adWce  and  consent  of  the  metro- 
politan and  other  bishops  in  the  province,  and  let  him  under- 
take his  journey  with  the  letters  from  them. 

Canon  12.  If  any  presbyter  or  deacon  deposed  by  his 
bishop,  or  any  bishop  deposed  by  a  synod,  shall  dare  troubl 
the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  when  it  is  his  duty  to  submit  his  case 
to  a  greater  synod  of  bishops,  and  to  refer  to  more  bishojw  the 
things  which  he  thinks  right,  and  to  abide  by  the  examination 
and  decision  made  by  them;  if,  despising  these,  be  shall 
trouble  the  Emperor,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  no  pardon,  neither 
shall  he  have  opportunity  of  defence,  nor  any  hope  of  futi 
restoration. 


ider-^ 
ubl^ 


§  73.    Sole  Authoeity  of  the  State  Church 

When  Thcodosius  had  successfully  forced  upon  the 
the  theology  of  Nioea,  his  policy  as  to  religious  matters  va 
manifest.    No  longer  was  heresy  to  be  allowed.     Laws  wcr 
to  control  opinion  in  the  same  way  that  they  did  conduct. 
The  old  plea  of  the  persecuted  Christians  imder  the  heathen 
Roman  Empire,  rcligio  non  cogi  potest,  was  completely  forgot- _ 
ten.    At  Christianity  was  the  one  sole  religion  of  divine  char- 
acter, based  ujjon  the  unique  divine  act  of  the  incarnation,' 
it  was  foUy  to  allow  men  to  continue  in  heathenism — it  might. 
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even  be  dangerous  to  the  State  to  allow  them,  as  It  might 
bring  down  the  just  vengeance  of  God.  With  this  policy  the 
p<^ulacc  was  completely  in  accord,  especially  when  it  led 
to  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  heathen  sanctuaries,  and 
many  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  dergj'  were  willing  to  lead  in 
the  assault.  In  these  ways  the  State  Church  obtiuned  a  two- 
fold exclusive  authority:  as  regards  heathenism,  and  as  re- 
gards heresy.  , 

(a)  Coda  Theodosianus.  I 

Laws  regarding  heathenism.  I 

XVI,  10, 14:  A.  a  399.  \ 

\S'hate\'er  privileges  were  conceded  by  tlie  ancient  laws  to 
the  priests,  ministers,  prefects,  bieropbants  of  sacred  things, 
or  by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  designated,  are  to  be 
abolished  henceforth,  and  let  them  not  think  tliat  they  are 
protected  by  a  granted  priN-ilege  when  their  religious  confes- 
sion b  known  to  have  been  condemned  by  the  law.  j 

XVI,  10, 16;  A.  D.  399.  I 

If  there  arc  temples  in  the  fields,  let  them  be  destroyed 
without  crowd  or  tumult.  For  when  these  liave  been  tluown 
down  and  carried  away,  the  support  of  superstition  will  be 
consumed. 

XVI.  10. 15;  A.  D.  399.  ^ 

This  Uw  appears  again  in  the  Cod.  Jtisl.,  I,  13,  3,  fur  It  appeart  10 
have  been  oeccssiry  even  ns  Ulc  as  the  sixth  century  to  prevent  un- 
authorized dcstTurtions  of  tcmpl«s  which  were  in  the  cities  and  might 
be  (airly  regarded  as  ornaments  to  the  city.  y 

We  prohibit  sacrifices  yet  so  that  we  wUh  that  the  orna- 
ments of  public  works  to  be  preserved.  And  that  those  who 
attempt  to  overthrow  them  may  not  flatter  themselves  that 
it  is  with  some  authority,  if  any  rescript  or,  perchance,  law 
b  alleged,  let  these  documents  be  taken  from  thdr  bands 
and  referred  to  our  knowledge. 
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XVI,  lo.  Ji;  A.D.416. 

Those  who  are  polluted  by  the  error  or  crime  of  pagan  rites 
are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  army  nor  to  receive  the  dis- 
tinction and  honor  of  administrator  or  judge. 

X\%io,  23;  A.  D.423- 

Although  the  pagans  that  remain  ought  to  be  subjected^ 
to  capital  punishment  H  at  any  time  they  are  detected  in  the 
abominable  sacrifices  of  demons,  let  exile  and  confi&catioa] 
of  goods  be  their  punishment. 

XVI,  10,  24;  A.  D.  423,    (Retained  in  Cod.  fust.,  1, 11, 16.) 

The  Manicha?ans  and  those  who  are  called  Pepydt.'e  [Mon- 
tanistsj  and  also  those  who  by  this  one  opinion  arc  worse  than 
all  heretics,  in  that  they  dissent  from  all  as  to  the  venerable 
day  of  the  Easter  festival,  wc  subject  to  the  same  punishment, 
vix.:  confiscation  of  goods  and  exile,  if  they  persist  in  the 
same  unreason.  But  this  wc  especially  demand  of  Chris-^ 
tians,  both  those  who  are  really  sucli  and  those  who  are  called 
such,  that  they  presume  not,  by  an  abuse  of  religion,  to  lay 
bands  upon  the  Jews  and  pagans  who  live  peaceably  and  who] 
attempt  notHng  riotous  or  contrary  to  the  laws.  For 
they  should  do  violence  to  them  living  securely  and  take 
away  their  goods,  let  them  be  compelled  to  restore  not  mcrdy' 
what  they  have  taken  away  but  threefold  and  fouriold.  Let 
the  rectors  of  provinces,  officials,  and  provincials  know  that 
if  they  permit  these  things  to  be  done,  they  tliemsetves  willj 
be  punished,  as  well  as  those  who  do  them. 

(b)  Theodoret,  Bist.  Ec,  V,  29.     (MSG,  8s  :  1256.) 

The  Hcslruclion  of  lemples. 

The  following  passage  is  iltusiraiive  of  the  temper  of  those  who  took' 
part  in  the  ilcsiruciion  of  heathen  sanctuaries.    The  imperial  edicts  for 
these  nets  were  obtnined  in  309.     Chrysottom.  the  lender  iu  the  move>j 
menl,  fairly  represents  the  best  thought  and  temper  of  the  Church. 

On  receiving  information  that  Phoenicia  was  still  sufTering 
from  the  madness  of  the  demons'  rites,  he  [John  Chrysostom] 
got  together  some  monks  fired  with  divine  zeal  and  despatdie 
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them,  armed  with  imperial  edicts,  against  the  idob*  shrini's. 
He  did  not  draw  from  the  imperial  treasury  the  money  to 
pay  the  craftsmen  and  their  assistants  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  but  he  persuaded  certain  faithful 
and  wealthy  women  to  make  liberal  contributions,  pointing 
out  to  them  how  great  would  be  the  blessing  their  generosity 
would  win.  Tlius  the  remaining  shrines  of  the  demons  were 
utterly  destroyed. 

(e)  Socrates,  Bist.  Ec.,  VU,  15.     (MSG,  67  :  768.) 

Tbc  murttcr  of  Ilypntia. 

The  fcarlul  murder  of  Hypalta  represents  another  aspect  of  ihe 
opposition  to  hculhenixm,  in  which  llie  populace  HeconiJecl  [he  cfiorlB 
of  [he  suihorilics  in  n  policy  of  cxdrpnlinK  paipinisi"- 

There  was  a  woman  in  Alexandria  named  H>patia.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Thcon,  and  she  had 
attained  such  a  proficiency  in  literature  and  science  its  to  sur- 
pass by  far  all  the  philosophers  of  her  own  time.  Hav-ing 
succeeded  to  the  Platonic  school,  which  hod  come  down  from 
Plotinus,  she  explained  all  Ihe  principles  of  philosophy  to 
her  auditors.  Therefore  many  from  all  sidw,  wishing  to  study 
philosophy,  came  to  her.  On  account  of  the  self-possession 
and  ease  of  manner  which  she  had  acquired  by  her  study, 
she  not  infrequently  appeared  with  modesty  in  the  presence 
of  magistrates.  Neither  did  she  feci  abashed  in  entering  an 
assembly  of  men.  For  all  men,  on  account  of  her  extraordi- 
nary dignity  and  virtue,  admired  her  the  more.  Against  her 
envious  hostility  arose  at  that  time.  For  as  she  had  fre- 
quent intcr\'icws  with  Orestes  [governor  of  Alexandria]  it 
was  calumnioiisly  reported  among  the  Christian  populace 
that  it  was  she  who  prevented  Orestes  from  being  recondied 
to  the  bishop  (Cyril].  Some  men  of  this  opinion  and  of  a  hot- 
beaded  dispoation,  whose  leader  was  a  reader  named  Peter, 
waylaid  her  returning  home.  Dragging  her  from  her  carriage 
they  took  her  to  the  church  called  Ca-sareum.  There  they 
comptetely  stripped  her  and  murdered  her  with  tiles.    When 
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they  hiwl  toro  her  [n  pieces,  they  took  her  mangled  limbs  tol 
a  place  called  Cinaron,  and  there  they  burnt  them.  Thid 
affair  brought  no  little  opprobrium,  not  only  upon  Cyril  but 
also  upon  the  whole  Alexandrian  Church.  And  surely  mur- 
ders, Tights,  and  actions  of  (hat  sort  are  altogether  alien  to 
those  who  hold  the  things  of  Christ,  These  things  happened 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  episcopate  of  Cyril  [415]. 

id)  Socrates,  Hisl.  Ec,  VH.  1 1.     (MSG,  67  :  757.) 

NovatiauB  aod  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gfth  century. 

Socrutus  b  the  ptiiicipal  authority  for  the  Utcr  history  of  ihe  Nova- 
tian*.    It  i«  probiiblf  thnl  hi*  interest  in  them  and  evident  sympath^j 
for  them  were  due  to  some  connection  with  the  sect,  perhaps  in  hit 
early  yeant,  and  he  gives  many  uiddents  In  their  history,  otherwise ' 
unknown. 

After  Innocent  1401-417).  Zosimus  I417-418I  governed  the 
Roman  Church  for  two  years,  and  after  him  Boniface  [418- 
4aa]  presided  over  it  for  three  years.  Celcstinus  [432-433! 
succcedtxl  him,  and  this  Celestlnus  took  away  the  churches 
from  the  Novations  at  Rome  and  obliged  Rusticula,  their 
bishop,  to  hold  his  meetings  secretly  in  private  bouses.  Until 
this  time  the  Novations  had  flourished  exceedingly  in  Rome, 
having  many  churches  there  and  gathering  large  congrega- 
tions. But  envy  attacked  them  there,  also,  as  sooD  as  the^ 
Roman  episcopate,  like  that  of  Alexandria,  extended  itscJf 
beyond  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  degen- 
erated into  its  present  slate  of  secular  domination.  And  fori 
this  cause  the  bishops  would  not  suffer  even  those  who  agreed 
with  them  in  matters  of  faith  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  assem- 
bling in  peace,  but  stripping  them  of  all  they  possessed, 
prjuscd  them  merely  for  Uiese  agreements  in  faith.  Tho 
bishops  of  Constantinople  kept  themselves  free  from  this 
sort  of  conduct;  in  so  much  as  in  addition  to  tolerating 
them  and  permitting  them  to  hold  their  as.scmbUcs  within 
tfae  cily,  as  I  have  already  stated,'  they  treated  them  with 
every  mark  of  Christian  regard. 

■  Sm  Socntcs,  Hi^  Be,  V,  la. 
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(«)  Codac  Thcodosianus,  XVI,  5,  40;  A.  D.  407. 

Edict  of  Arcndius  and  Honorius  Rgainsl  the  ManichK.ins  nnd  other 
heretics.    (Kciaincd  in  Cod.  Just.,  1,  j,  4.)    C/.  Hirbt,  n.  15J. 

What  wc  have  thought  concerning  the  Donatlsts  wc  have 
recently  set  forth.  Kspedally  do  wc  pursue,  with  well-merited 
severity,  the  Manichjcans,  the  Phrj-gians,  and  the  Priscillian- 
ists,'  since  men  of  this  sort  have  nothing  in  common  with 
others,  neither  in  custom  nor  laws.  And  first  wc  declare 
that  their  crime  is  against  the  State,  because  what  is  com- 
mitted against  the  di\inc  religion  is  held  an  injury  of  all. 
And  we  will  take  vengeance  upon  them  by  the  confiscation 
of  their  goods,  which,  however,  we  command  shall  fall  to 
whomsoever  is  nearest  of  their  kindred,  in  ascending  or  de- 
scending lines  or  cognates  of  collateral  branches  to  the  second 
degree,  as  the  order  is  in  succession  to  goods.  Yet  it  shall 
be  so  that  we  suffer  the  right  to  receive  tlie  goods  to  belong 
to  them,  only  if  they  themselves  arc  not  in  the  same  way  pol- 
luted in  their  conscience.  And  it  is  our  will  that  they  be 
deprived  of  every  grant  or  succession  from  whatever  title 
derived.  In  addition,  wc  do  not  leave  to  any  one  convicted 
of  this  crime  the  right  of  giving,  buying,  selling,  or  finally 
of  making  a  contract.  The  prosecution  shall  continue  till 
death.  For  if  in  the  case  of  the  crime  of  treason  it  is  lawful 
to  attack  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  not  without  desert 
ought  he  to  endure  condemnation.  Therefore  let  his  last 
will  and  testament  be  invalid,  whether  he  leave  property  by 
testament,  codicil,  epistle,  or  by  any  sort  of  will,  if  ever  he 
has  been  convicted  of  bdng  a  Manichiean,  Phr>'gian,  or  Pris- 
cillianist,  and  in  this  case  the  same  order  is  to  be  followed  as 
in  the  grades  above  stated;  and  we  do  not  permit  .sons  to 
succeed  as  heirs  unless  they  forsake  the  palcrnal  depravity; 
for  we  grant  forgiveness  of  the  offence  to  those  repenting. 
We  will  that  slaves  be  without  harm  if,  rejecting  their  sacri- 
li^iious  master,  they  pass  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  a 

I  Ib  tbc  code  of  JuMinun  UiU  rcudR  "  Monichnaiu  and  DonatiM." 
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more  faithful  service.     Property  on  which  a  congregation 
men  of  this  sort  assemble,  in  case  the  owner,  although  not  a 
participator  in  the  crime,  is  aware  of  the  meeting  and  does 
not  forbid  it,  is  lo  be  annexed  to  our  patrimony;  if  the  owner^i 
is  ignorant,  let  the  agent  or  steward  of  the  property,  haviaj^| 
been  punished  with  scourging,  be  sent  to  labor  in  the  imncs,^^ 
and  the  one  who  hires  the  property,  if  be  be  a  person  liable 
to  such  sort  of  punishment,  be  deported.    Let  the  rectors  o( 
provinces,  if  by  fraud  or  force  they  delay  the  punishment  o^H 
these  crimes  when  they  have  been  reported,  or  if  conviction^^ 
have  been  obtained  neglect  punishment,  know  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds  of  gold.    As  for  defen- 
sors and  heads  of  the  various  cities  and  the  provincial  officials, 
a  penally  of  ten  pounds  is  to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty, 
unless  performing  those  things  which  have  been  laid  down  by 
the  judges  in  tliis  matter,  they  give  the  most  intelligent  care 
and  the  most  ready  help. 


(/)  Leo  the  Great,  Epistula  7,     (MSL,  54  :6ao.) 
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Msnicbieanism  in  Rome. 

This  episilc,  a<]dressL-(l  to  the  bishops  throughout  Italy,  shows  the 
way  in  vrhich  zealous  bi&hops  could,  and  wl-tc  expected  to,  co-operai 
with  the  scculnr  auiharitics  in  putting  down  hctcsy. 

Leo  the  Great  I440-461I,  the  greatest  of  the  popes  before  Gresoi 
ihe  Orent,  wn:i  cquully  great  as  an  ecirlesiaslica]  stalei^inaii,  as  ihco*' 
logian,  RDd  universally  acknowledged  leader  of  (he  Roman  people  In 
the  limes  of  the  liivasioD!!  of  Attila  and  Genserlc.  Without  being  the 
craitor  of  the  pnpal  idea,  he  was  able  so  lo  gather  up  the  elements  \hU 
had  been  developed  by  Siricius,  Innocent,  Hnd  others,  as  to  give  it  a 
claiuical  expression  that  almost  warrants  one  In  describing  bim  as  the 
first  of  the  popes  in  the  later  sense  of  that  term.  Hig  Hlerary  rrmaiBS 
consist  of  sermons,  of  which  ninety<six  arc  genuine,  in  which,  among 
other  matters,  he  sets  forth  his  conception  of  tlie  Pelrine  prerogative 
(see  below,  }  87,  h),  and  letters  in  which  he  dejils  with  the  largest  qucft- 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  especially  iu  the  matter  of  the  condemna- 
tion  of  Monophysitism  at  the  Council  ol  CbaJccdon.    See  below,  | 


Our  seardi  has  discovered  in  the  city  a  great  many  folloi^ 
OS  and  teachers  of  the  Manichfean  impiety,  our  watchfulness 
has  proclaimed  them,  and  our  authority  and  ceitsure  have 
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checked  them:  those  whom  we  could  refonn  we  have  cor- 
rected and  driven  to  condemn  Manicha-us  with  his  preachings 
and  teachings,  by  public  confession  in  the  Church,  and  by  the 
subscription  of  their  own  hands;  and  thus  we  have  lifted 
those  who  have  acknowledged  their  fault  from  the  pit  of  their 
impiety,  by  granting  them  opportunity  for  repentance.  But 
some  who  had  so  deeply  involved  themsei\'e3  that  no  remedy 
could  assist  them  have  been  subjected  to  the  laws,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutions  of  our  Christian  princes,  and  lest 
they  should  pollute  the  holy  flock  by  their  contagion,  have 
been  banbhed  into  perpetual  exile  by  the  public  judges. 
And  all  the  profane  and  disgraceful  things  which  are  foimd, 
as  well  in  their  writings  as  in  their  secret  traditions,  we  have 
disclosed  and  clcaHy  proved  to  the  eyes  of  Christian  laity, 
that  the  people  might  know  what  to  shrink  from  or  avoid ;  so 
that  he  that  was  called  their  bishop  was  himself  tried  by  us 
and  betrayed  the  criminal  vHcws  which  he  held  in  his  mj'Stic 
religion,  as  the  record  of  our  proceedings  can  show  you.  For 
this,  too,  we  have  sent  you  for  instruction;  and  after  reading 
them  you  will  be  able  to  understand  all  the  discoveries  we 
have  made. 

And  because  we  know  that  some  of  those  who  are  involved 
here  in  too  close  an  accusation  for  them  to  clear  themselves 
have  fled,  we  have  sent  this  letter  to  you,  beloved,  by  our 
acolyte;  that  your  holiness,  dear  brothers,  may  be  informed 
of  this,  and  see  fit  to  act  more  diligently  and  cautiously,  lest 
the  pien  of  Manichsan  error  be  able  to  find  opportunity  of 
hurling  your  people  and  of  teaching  these  impious  doctrines. 
For  we  cannot  otherwise  rule  those  intrusted  to  us  unless  we 
pursue,  with  the  zeal  of  faith  in  the  Lord,  those  who  are  de- 
stroyers and  destroyed;  and  with  what  severity  we  can  bring 
to  bear,  cut  them  oS  from  intercourse  with  sound  minds,  lest 
this  pestilence  spread  much  wider.  Wherefore  I  exhort  yoti, 
beloved,  X  beseech  and  warn  you  to  use  such  watchful  diligence 
as  you  ought  and  can  employ  in  tracking  them  out  lest  they 
find  opportunity  of  conccahncnt  anj-whcre. 
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(j)  Leo  the  Great,  EpistuU  15.     (MSL,  54  :  680.)         ^| 

An  iicci>iinl  v(  ihe  tenets  of  the  l'ri»ci!lianitt&.  Le»  ui  aniwering  f{ 
letter  sent  him  by  Bishop  Turribius  of  Asturin,  in  which  Ihat  bi3bop>' 
bud  given  him  ataiemcnis  about  ihc  faith  of  thcM  sectaries.  Ii  >p- 
pcnre  that  thc«c  xlatemenl*  which  Leo  (Quotes  and  refutes  in  brief  ut 
not  wholly  rorrcct  and  thnt  Ihc  Pri»ciUianisla  were  far  from  being  as 
bcrvlical  as  ihty  have  been  commonly  represented.  Sec  artl' 
Ihe  recent  cncyirlopicHin»,  e.  (.,  New  Schafl-Hp.rxog,  and  £acycl<  ^^ 
Brilannica,  itih  cd.  The  change  in  opinion  is  due  to  the  discom^ 
of  writitisH  of  rri«etllinn  himself.  Ncverlhelcss,  these  stalcmenta,  de- 
ffclivc  as  ihcy  may  be,  represent  ihc  opiniim  of  ihc  limes  u  to  tbcse 
heretic:)  and  the  general  attitude  toward  what  was  regarded  as  JuMi- 
cal  and  tavoring  of  Maniehicunism.' 

I.  And  so  under  the  first  bead  is  shown  what  impious, 
viewa  they  hold  about  the  divine  Trinity;  they  affirm  that 
the  person  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  one 
and  the  same,  as  if  the  same  God  were  named  now  Fathcfj  now 
Son,  now  Holy  Ghost;  and  as  if  He  who  begat  were  not  on<^ 
He  who  was  begotten  another,  and  He  who  proceedeth 
from  both  yt-t  another;  but  an  imdivided  unity  must  be 
understood,  spoken  of  under  three  names,  but  not  con^ting 
of  three  persons.  .  .  .  ^M 

a.    Under  the  second  head  is  displayed  their  foolish  and^^ 
empty  fancy  about  the  issue  of  certain  virtues  from  God 
which  He  began  to  possess,  and  whicli  were  posterior  to  God^H 
in  His  own  essence.  ,  .  .  ^^ 

3.  Again  the  language  of  the  third  head  shows  that  these 
same  impious  persons  assert  that  the  Son  of  God  is  called 
"only  begotten"  for  this  reason  that  He  alone  was  bom  of 
a  virgin.  .  .  .  ^j 

4.  The  fourth  head  deals  with  the  fact  that  the  birthday^J 
of  Christ,  which  the  Catholic  Church  venerates  as  His  tak-  ^ 
ing  on  Him  the  true  man,  because  "the  Word  became  fJesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  is  not  truly  honored  by  these  men,  but 
they  pretend  that  they  honor  it,  for  they  fast  on  that  day, 
as  they  do  also  on  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  the  day  of  Christ's 

■  For  further  detail  of  the  histoo'  >>'  the  Prlscilllanista,  ace  Sulplclus  Severn^, 
Sacrtd  Uulory.  U,  46-Si-    (PNF.  *er.  II.  vol.  XI.) 
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urrccUon.  No  doubl  Ihcy  do  tliis  ba-ause  they  do  not 
believe  that  Christ  the  Lord  was  truly  born  in  man's  nature, 
but  maintain  that  by  a  sort  of  illusion  there  was  an  appear* 
ancc  of  what  was  not  a  reality. 

5.  Their  fifth  head  refers  to  their  assertion  that  man's 
>u]  is  a  part  of  the  divnnc  substance,  and  that  the  nature  of 

our  human  state  does  not  differ  from  its  Creator's  nature.  .  .  . 

6.  The  sixth  points  out  that  they  say  that  the  devil  nc\'er 
was  good  and  that  his  nature  is  not  God's  handiwork,  but 
that  he  came  forth  of  chaos  and  darkness.  .  .  . 

7.  In  the  seventh  place  follows  that  they  condemn  mar- 
riage and  arc  horri6t'd  at  begetting  children,  in  which,  as  In 
nearly  all  things,  they  agree  with  the  profanity  of  the  Mani- 
chxans. 

8.  T^eir  eighth  point  is  that  the  formation  of  men's  bodies 
is  the  device  of  the  devil  and  that  the  seed  of  conception  is 
shaped  by  the  aid  of  demons  in  the  womb.  .  ,  , 

9.  The  ninth  notice  declares  that  they  say  that  the  sons 
of  promise  are  born,  indeed,  of  women,  conceived  by  the  Holy 

^Spirit;  lest  the  ofTspring  that  is  born  of  carnal  seed  should 
to  share  in  God's  estate.  .  .  . 

10.  Under  the  tenth  head  they  arc  reported  as  asserting 
that  the  souls  which  are  placed  in  men's  bodies  have  previously 
been  without  a  body  and  have  sinned  in  their  hcavunly  hab- 
itation and  tor  this  reaston  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate 
to  a  lower  one  alighting  upon  ruling  spirits  of  divers  qualities, 
and  after  pas^ng  through  a  succession  of  powers  of  the  air 
and  stars,  some  fiercer,  some  milder,  are  enclosed  in  bodies 
of  different  sorts  and  conditions,  so  that  whatever  variety  and 
inequality  h  meted  out  to  us  in  this  life,  seems  the  result  of 
previous  causes.  .  .  . 

11.  Their  eleventh  blasphemy  is  that  in  whicl)  they  sup- 
pose that  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  are  under  the 
influence  of  fatal  stars.  .  .  . 

13.  The  twelfth  of  these  points  !s  this:  that  they  map  out 
the  parts  of  the  soul  under  certain  powers  and  the  Umbs  under 
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others;  and  they  suggest  the  characters  of  the  inner  powers 
that  rule  the  soul  by  giving  them  the  names  of  the  patriarchs; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  attribute  the  signs  of  the  stars 
to  those  under  which  they  put  the  body. 

$  74.    The  Position  of  the  State  Church  in  the  S< 
Order  of  the  Empire 

The  elevation  of  the  Church  exposed  the  Church  to  worlH-^ 
liness  whereby  selfish  men,  or  men  carried  away  with  par* 
tisiui  zeal,  took  advantages  of  its  privileges  or  contended 
fiercely  for  important  appuintmenls.  The  clergy  all  too  fre- 
quently ingratiated  themselves  with  wealthy  members  of 
their  flocks  that  they  might  receive  from  them  valuable 
legacies,  an  abuse  which  had  to  be  corrected  by  ci%'il  law; 
factional  spirit  occasionally  led  to  bloodshed  in  eptscc^al 
elections.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  was  employed 
by  the  State  in  an  important  work  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  secular  administration,  \-iz.,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  episcopal  courts  of  arbitration,  for  which  see  Cod. 
Just.,  I,  tit.  3,  de  Episcopali  AudietUta;  cf.  E.  Locning, 
schichtc  dcs  deulsclicn  KirchcnrccMs,  vol.  I;  and  in  the  super- 
vision of  dvil  officials  tn  the  expenditures  of  funds  for  public 
improvements.  These  are  but  instances  of  their  large  public 
activity  according  to  law. 

(fl)  Ammianus  Mara-liinus,  Utsl.  Rom.,  XXVTI,  3, 
C/.  Kirch,  nn.  607/. 

Damuus  and  Ursious. 

The  strife  vrhich  attained  shocking  proportions  in  connection  witli 
ihc  election  of  Damasus  sccme  to  have  been  connected  with  the  schism 
at  Rome  occasioned  by  the  attitude  of  Liberius  in  the  Anao  co&l^(^- 
versy.  Damasus  provect  one  of  the  ablest  bishojts  tbar  Rome  ever 
had  in  the  ancient  C'buich.  For  aid  in  overcoming  the  parl]»ns  of 
Ursinus  a  Roman  council  appealed  to  tbe  Emperor  Graliaa,  wb 
answer  is  given  in  part  above,  J  73,  «. 

13.    Damasus  and  Ursinus,  being  both  immoderately  cage 
to  obtain  the  hi&hopric,  formed  parties  and  carried  on 
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conflict  with  great  asperity,  the  partisans  of  each  carrying 
thvir  violence  to  actual  battle,  in  which  men  were  wounded 
and  killed.  And  as  Juvcntius,  prefect  of  the  dty,  was  un- 
able to  put  an  end  to  it,  or  even  to  soften  these  disorders,  he 
was  at  last  by  their  violence  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
suburbs. 

13.  Ultimately  Damasus  got  the  best  of  the  strife  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  his  partisans.  It  is  certain  that  on  one 
day  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies  were  found  in 
the  Basilica  of  Sictnus,  which  is  a  Christian  church.  And 
the  populace  who  had  thus  been  roused  to  a  state  of  fcrodty 
were  with  great  difhculty  restored  to  order. 

14.  I  do  not  deny,  when  I  coneidcr  the  ostentation  that 
reigns  at  Rome,  that  those  who  desire  such  rank  and  power 
may  be  justified  in  laboring  with  all  [wssible  exertion  and 
vehemence  to  obtain  their  wishes;  since  after  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, they  will  be  secure  for  the  future,  being  enriched  by 
offerings  of  matrons,  riding  in  carriages,  dressing  splendidly, 
and  fea:jting  luxuriously,  so  that  their  entertainments  surpass 
even  royal  banquets. 

15.  And  they  might  be  reaJly  happy  if,  despising  the  vast- 
ncss  of  the  dty  which  Ihcy  cxdlc  against  themselves  by  their 
vices,  they  were  to  live  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  priests  in 
the  prov-inccs,  whom  the  most  rigid  abstinence  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  plainness  of  apparel,  and  eyes  alwa>'s  cast  on 
the  ground,  recommend  to  the  everlasting  Deity  and  His  true 
worshippers  as  pure  and  sober-minded  men. 

(A)  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  XVI,  2,  20;  A.  D.  370,    Cf.  Kirch, 

n.  759. 

The  following  law  is  only  one  of  sevemt  dmiKned  to  correct  what 
thrcaicncd  to  become  an  intolcrsblc  nbusc. 


Ecclesiastics  and  those  who  wish  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  continent '  arc  not  to  come  into  possession  of  the  houses 
of  widows  and  orphan  girls,  but  are  to  be  put  aside  by  public 
'  /.  c,  ucclici  ODd  monks. 
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courts  if  afterward  the  affines  aiid  near  relatives  of  such  think  ^^ 
that  they  ought  to  be  put  away.    tWso  wc  decree  that  the      J 
Bpresaid  may  acquire  Dotliiug  whatsoever  from  the  UberaUty^H 
™  that  woman  to  whom  privately,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  ^^ 
tiiey  have  attached  themselves,  or  from  her  last  will;  ajid  ali  ^j 
shall  be  of  no  effect  which  has  been  left  by  one  of  these  to^| 
them,  they  shall  not  be  able  to  receive  anything  by  way  of  ^', 
donation  or  testament  from  a  person  in  subjection.    But  if, 
by  chance,  after  the  warning  of  our  law,  these  women  shall       I 
think  something  is  to  be  left  to  them  by  way  of  donation  or  in 
their  last  will,  let  it  be  seized  by  the  Use.    But  if  they  should 
receive  anything  by  the  will  of  those  women  in  succession  to 
whom  or  to  whose  goods  they  have  the  support  of  the^'iu  civile 
or  the  benefit  of  the  edict,  let  them  take  it  as  relatives. 

(c)  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  27,  2;  A.  D.  408. 

Edict  of  ArcftditiB,  Ilonorius,  and  Thcodosius  II  conccmiog 
Audienlia  Bpistofiaiis. 

AccordinR  to  Romnn  law  many  caws  were  frequently  decided  by  aa 
arbiiracor,  according  to  a.a  agiccmeni  between  the  litigants.  The 
bishops  hud  lung  acted  us  such  in  muny  cases  among  CbriKtians.  A* 
they  did  not  always  decide  suils  on  authorixalton  by  (he  courts,  tbcir 
decisions  did  not  have  binding  auilioHiy  in  all  cases.  But  afler  Con- 
stantine't  recognition  of  the  Church  they  were  given  authority  to 
decide  cases,  and  according  to  an  edict  of  33,^  their  decisions  were  bind- 
ing even  if  only  one  litigant  upiwuled  to  his  Judgment.  But  this  was 
reduced  to  cases  in  which  there  wns  an  iigrcement  helwccn  the  patties.  I 
The  following  law,  the  earliest  extant,  though  probably  nol  thcearliMt, 
may  be  found,  curtailed  by  the  omission  of  the  secood  senteoce,  jn  1 
Cod.  Jiut.,  I,  4,  S.  ^M 

An  episcopal  judgment  shall  be  binding  upon  all  who  chose 
to  be  heard  by  the  priests.'  For  since  private  jx-rsons  may 
hear  cases  between  those  who  consent,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  judges,  wc  suffer  it  to  be  pennilted  them. 
That  respect  is  to  be  shown  their  decisions  which  is 
quired  to  be  shown  your  authority,'  from  which  there  is 

'Priest,  iMerdat.  is  bcrf  used,  as  so  often,  not  fot  [irrabytM  but  lor  bishap.1 
'As  this  wa(  iddrewcd  ta  Thcodorui^  the  pixtorian  prefect,  the  auihoriiyj 
of  the  ded^un  is  rendered  oi  the  hlghcat  choraetcr. 
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By  the  court  and  the  officuiJs  execution  is  to  be 
^ven  the  sentence,  90  that  the  episcopal  judicial  cxaniioation 
may  not  be  rcndcretl  void. 

(d)  Codtx  Th-odosianui,  II,  i,  to;  A.  D.  398. 

Law  of  Arcudiuft  and  Honorius- 

The  [ollowing  law  i«  diet)  lo  show  that  in  lh«  legaliiatioa  of  ibc 
Awtienlia  EfiisMpalts  the  Ircblaiion  followed  a  principle  ihai  wai  Dot 
peculiar  to  the  iwailion  of  the  Church  as  the  State  Church,  The  Jews 
had  a  similar  privik'Ke,  The  rendition*  under  which  their  religiou* 
authorities  could  act  us  arbiirators  were  &imiUr  to  that  in  which  Ibc 
biibop*  acted.    This  edict  can  also  be  found  In  Cod.  Just.,  I,  9,  8. 

Jews  living  at  Rome,  according  to  common  right,  are  in 
those  cases  which  do  not  pertain  to  their  superstition,  their 
court,  laws,  and  rights,  to  attend  Uie  courts  of  justice,  and  arc 
to  bring  and  defend  legal  actions  according  to  the  Roman 
laws;  hcrcaitcr  let  them  be  under  our  laws,  If,  indeed,  any 
by  agreement  ^milar  to  that  for  the  appointment  of  arbi- 
trators, decide  that  the  litigation  be  before  the  Jews  or  the 
patriarchs  by  the  consent  of  both  parties  and  in  biLsincss  of 
a  purely  dvil  character,  they  arc  not  forbidden  by  public 
law  to  choose  their  courts  of  justice;  and  let  the  provincial 
judges  execute  their  decisions  as  if  the  arbitrators  had  been 
assigned  them  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 

{e)  Codex  Juslinianus,  I,  4,  s6. 

The  foltowinit  law  of  the  Ktnperor  JuMinian,  A.  D.  530,  ii  one  oE 
many  showini;  the  way  in  which  ihe  bishops  were  employed  in  many 
duties  ol  the  State  which  hardly  fell  to  their  part  as  ecclesiastics. 

With  respect  to  the  yearly  afTaire  of  dties,  whether  they 
concern  the  ordinary  re%'enues  of  the  city,  either  from  funds 
derived  from  the  property  of  the  dty,  or  from  legadcs  and 
private  gifts,  or  given  or  received  from  other  sources,  whether 
for  public  works,  or  for  pro\nsions,  or  public  aqueducts,  or 
the  maintenance  of  baths  or  ports,  or  the  construction  of 
walls  and  towers,  or  the  repairing  of  bridges  and  roads,  or 
for  trials  in  which  the  city  may  be  engaged  in  reference  to 
public  or  private  interests,  we  decree  as  follows:  The  very 
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pious  bishop  and  three  men  of  good  reputation,  in  cveiy  re-l 
spect  the  first  men  of  the  city,  sliall  meet  and  each  year  not) 
only  examine  the  work  done,  but  take  care  that  those  who  con- 
duct them  or  have  been  conducting  them,  shall  manage  them 
with  exactness,  shall  render  their  accounts,  and  show  by  tbe 
production  of  the  public  records  that  they  have  duly  per-j 
formed  their  engagements  in  the  administration  of  the  sums] 
appropriated  for  provision!),  or  baths,  or  for  the  cxpensc$l 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  roads,  aqueducts,  or  any  othcrj 
work. 


§  75.    Social  Significance  of  the  State  Church 

The  Church  at  no  time  degenerated  into  a  mere  department] 
of  tbe  Slate.    In  spite  of  the  worldly  passions  that  invaded 
it  and  the  dissensions  that  distracted  it.  the  Church  remained 
mindful  of  its  duty  as  not  merely  a  guardian  of  the  deport  of  1 
faith  but  as  a  school  of  Christian  morality.    This  was  the 
principle  of  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  ante-Nicene  period. 
It  was  saved  from  becoming  a  mere  form,  or  lost  altogether  by 
the  custom  which  became  general  after  400,  of  having  ihel 
confession  of  sin  made  in  private.     In  matters  of  great  moral 
concern,  such  as  tlie  Ireatmeut  of  slaves,  marriage,  and  di- 
vorce, and  the  cruel  sports  of  the  arena,  the  Church  was  able^ 
to  exert  its  influence  and  eventually  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  law.    And  in  standing  for  righteousness,  instances  were 
not  lacking  when  the  highest  were  rebuked  by  tJie  Church, 
as  in  the  great  case  of  Ambrose  and  Thcudo»UB. 


(MSL,S4:i2io.) 


(a)  Leo  the  GTeat,  Epistula  t68,  ch.  2. 
CJ.  Denziger,  n.  145. 

Confession  should  no  longer  be  piiblir,  but  only  private.  Prom  the 
tone  of  ihc  letter  il  would  appear  ihat  privnlc  confession  hiid  l>cen  cua- 
lomary  for  some  lime  aiid  that  public  confcs&ioD  had  so  fat  gone  out 
of  use  as  to  Bppcar  ns  a  novclly.     V.  iupra,  {  41. 

I  direct  that  that  presumptuous  \'ioIation  of  the  apostolic 
rule  be  entirely  done  away,  which  we  have  recently  learned 
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has  been  without  warrant  committed  by  some;  namely, 
concerning  penance,  which  is  demanded  of  the  faithful,  that 
a  written  confession  in  a  schedule  concerning  the  nature  of 
each  particular  sin  be  not  redtcd  publicly,  since  it  suffices 
that  the  guilt  of  conscience  be  made  known  by  a  secret  coo- 
fession  to  the  priests  alone.  Although  that  fulness  of  faith 
appears  to  be  laudable  which  nn  account  of  the  fear  of  God 
is  not  afraid  to  blush  before  men,  yet  because  the  sins  of  all 
are  not  such  that  those  who  demand  penance  would  not  be 
afraid  to  publish  them,  let  a  custom  so  objectionable  be  done 
away;  that  many  may  not  be  deterred  from  the  remedies 
of  penitence,  since  they  are  ashamed  or  arc  afraid  to  disclose 
thdr  deed  to  their  enemies,  by  which  they  might  be  ruined 
by  the  requirements  of  the  laws.  For  that  confession  suffices 
which  is  drat  offered  to  God,  then  further  to  the  priest,  who 
intervenes  as  with  Interccs^ons  for  the  ^s  of  the  penitent. 
^In  this  way  many  can  be  brought  to  penitence  if  the  bad  con- 
^  sdence  of  the  one  making  the  confessiCHi  is  cot  published  In 
the  ears  of  the  people. 

(6)  Codex  Theodoiianus,  IV,  7,  i;  A.  D.  3»i.    C/.  Kirch, 

n.  749- 

Edict  of  Const&ntine  granting  the  privilejie  of  manumissioD  to  take 
place  in  churches. 

The  Cburcb  does  nut  swm  (o  have  been  oppOMtl  to  dnvery  «  on 
inxilulion.  It  recognixcil  it  as  a  patt  of  the  social  order,  follovring  the 
advice  of  St.  Paul.  Bui,  at  iht  same  time,  also  following  h{i  advice, 
:(  endeavored  to  bculcate  Christian  love  in  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
and  li-gislJilcd  frequently  on  ihc  matier.  The  edict  of  Constantinc  wm 
in  favor  of  this  humane  teaching  of  the  Church  to  the  extent  that  it 
vnabled  It  to  forward  the  tendency  toward  manuiniuion  of  staves, 
which  the  Cburcb  taught  as  a  pioua  act.  1'his  edict  is  to  be  found  in 
Cod.  Jutt.,  I.  ij,  a. 

Those  who  from  the  motives  of  religion  shall  give  deserved 
liberty  to  thdr  staves  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  shall  be 
regarded  as  having  given  the  same  with  the  same  legal  force 
as  that  by  which  Roman  cilizonship  has  been  customarily 
given  with  the  traditional  solemn  lites.    But  this  is  permitted 
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only  to  those  who  give  this  liberty  in  the  presence  of 
pricsL    But  to  the  dcrg)'  we  concede  more,  so  that,  w 
they  give  liberty  to  tlicir  slaves,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
granted  a  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  not  merely  in  the  (ace  of      , 
the  Church  and  the  religious  people,  but  also,  when  in  thd^H 
lost  disposition  of  their  effects  they  shall  have  given  liberty      > 
or  shall  direct  by  any  words  whatsoever  that  it  be  given,  oa^ 
the  day  of  the  publication  of  their  will  liberty,  without  i 
witness  or  intervention  of  the  law,  shall  belong  to  them 
mediately. 

(c)  Canons  bearing  on  Slavery; 

Synod  of  Elvira,  A.  D.  309,  Canon  5,  Bruns,  II,  i. 

If  a  mistress  seized  with  furious  passion  beat  her  fata 
slave  with  whips  so  that  within  three  days  she  gives  up  hcr.^j 
soul  in  suffering,  inasmuch  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  sh^H 
lulled  her  wilfully  or  by  chance,  let  her,  if  it  was  done  wil-^" 
fully,  be  readmitted  after  seven  years,  when  the  lawful  pen-^^ 
ancc  has  been  accomplished ;  or  after  the  space  of  five  yeai9^^ 
if  it  was  by  chance;  but  if  she  should  become  ill  during  the 
appointed  time,  let  her  receive  the  communion. 

Synod  of  Gangra,  A.  D.  343,  Canon  3,  Bruns,  1, 107. 

If  any  one,  under  the  pretence  of  piety,  advises  a  slave 
despise  his  master  and  run  away  from  his  ser^ncc  and  not' 
with  good  will  and  full  respect  serve  bis  master,  let  him  be 
anathema. 


Synod  of  Agde,  A.  D.  509,  Canon  7,  Bruns,  11, 147. 


As  slaves  were  a  valuable  possession,  bishops  coutd  00  more  alienate 
Uiem  ihan  any  other  properly,  or  only  under  the  same  conditions. 
This  canon  lays  down  principles  generally  followed  in  the  reljitioii  o( 
the  Church  toward  the  unfrcc  of  every  sort  on  lands  belonging  to  Um, 
CDdowmentii  of  Uie  Church. 


The  bishops  should  possess  the  houses  and  slaves  of 
Church  in  a  faithful  manner  and  without  diminishing 
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right  of  the  Church,  as  the  primitive  authorities  direct,  and 
also  the  vessels  of  their  ministiy  as  intrusted  to  them.  That  1 
i»,  they  should  not  presume  to  sell  nor  alienate  by  any  con- 
tracts those  things  from  which  the  poor  live.  If  ncccsiuty 
requires  that  something  should  be  disposed  of  cither  as  a  usu- 
fruct' or  in  direct  sale,  let  the  cane  be  first  shown  before  two  or 
three  bishops  of  the  same  province  or  neighborhood,  as  to  why 
it  is  necessary  to  sell ;  and  after  the  priestly  discussion  has  taken 
place,  let  the  sale  which  was  made  be  confirmed  by  their  sub- 
scription; otherwi.se  the  sale  or  transaction  made  shall  not 
have  validity.  If  the  bishop  bestows  upon  any  deserving 
slaves  of  the  Church  their  liberty,  let  the  liberty  that  has  been 
conferred  be  respected  by  his  successors,  together  with  that 
which  the  manumitter  gave  them  when  they  were  freed;  and 
we  command  them  to  hold  twenty  soUdi  in  value  in  fields, 
\ineyards,  and  dwellings;  what  shall  have  been  given  more 
the  Church  shall  reclaim  after  the  death  of  the  one  who 
manumitted.'  But  little  things  and  things  of  less  utility  to 
the  Church  we  permit  to  be  given  to  strangers  and  clergy  for 
their  usufruct,  the  right  of  the  Church  being  maintained. 

(rf)  Apostolic  ConsliiuHms,  IV,  6.     (MSG,  i :  812.) 

Cruelty  to  slaves  was  placed  upon  the  same  moral  levd  as  croelty 
and  oppression  of  olher  weak  and  dcfeticelcss  people. 

The  Apostolic  Constitutioos  form  nn  elaborate  treatise  upon  the 
Church  and  its  organiuiion  iii  eiclic  books,  which  appear,  according 
to  ibc  consensus  of  modem  scholars,  lo  belong  to  I  he  c-^rly  part  of  the 
fifth  ccniur)-.  The  Apostolic  Canons  arc  eighty-five  canons  appended 
to  the  elghlli  bixik. 

Now  the  bishop  ought  to  know  whose  oblations  he  ought  to 
receive,  and  whose  he  ought  not.  For  he  b  to  avoid  corrupt 
dealers  and  not  receive  their  gifts.  ...  He  is  also  to  avoid 
those  that  oppress  the  widow  and  overbear  the  orphan,  and 

*  In  a  unifruct  the  title  mnalncd  with  the  grantor,  And  the  grantee  merely 
had  the  lueor  cciji^ymcnt  of  the  lund. 

■  Od  the  principle  ihat  une  who  had  a  life  inteiat  in  pTaperty  (and  only  such 
the  biiiiop  had)  niuld  alienate  for  a  period  not  extending  b^ond  hi*  natural 
life. 
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lUl  the  prisons  with  the  innocent,  and  abuse  their  own  slaves 
wickedly,  I  mean  with  stripes  and  hunger  and  hard  sen-ice.     { 

(e)  Apostolic  Canons,  Canon  8i,  Bruns,  I,  i».  I 

This  deals  with  ihe  question  of  the  ordiiiaiion  of  a  slave.    Later,  if 
a  slave  wa»  urclnincd  without  his  master's  cunscnl,  the  urdintition  facM, 
but  the  bishop  was  olilijicd  to  pay  the  price  of  ilie  slave  to  his  master.  | 
Cf.  Council  o(  Orleans,  A.  D,  511,  Can.  8.  1 

We  do  not  permit  slaves  to  be  ordained  to  the  clergy  with- ' 
out  their  masters'  consent;  tor  this  would  wrong  those  that 
owned  them.  For  such  a  practice  would  occasion  the  sub- 
version of  families.  But  if  at  any  time  a  ser\'ant  appears 
worthy  to  be  ordaiiicd  to  a  high  office,  such  as  Onesimus  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  and  if  his  master  allows  it,  and  gives  him 
his  freedom,  and  dismisses  him  free  from  bis  house,  let  him 
be  ordained. 

(/)  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  ad  Montanam  el  TItomam. 
(MSL,  77 :  803.) 

Gregory  and  olhers  approved  of  mnnumissiDn  of  slaves  as  an  act  of 
self-denial,  for  (herein  a  man  surrendered  what  belonged  to  him.  as 
in  almsgiving;  but  he  and  others  also  justified  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission upon  lines  thai  recall  Stoic  i<lcas  of  man's  natural  freedom. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Gregory  could  insist  upon  the  siricl  discipline 
of  slaves  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  property. 

I'hc  following  is  a  letter  of  manumission  addressed  apparently  to  ft 
man  and  hia  wife.  j 

Since  our  Redeemer,  the  Maker  of  everj'  creature,  vouch- 
safed to  assimie  human  flesh  for  this  end,  that  when  by  the 
grace  of  His  divinity  the  chain  of  slaverj'  wherewith  we  were 
held  had  been  broken  He  might  restore  us  to  our  pristine 
liberty,  it  is  a  salutarj'  deed  if  men,  whom  nature  originally 
produced  free,  and  whom  the  law  of  nations  has  subjected  to 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  be  restored  by  the  benefit  of  manumission 
to  the  liberty  in  which  they  were  bom.  And  so  moved  by 
loving -kindness  and  consideration  of  the  case,  we  make  you 
Montana  and  Thomas,  slaves  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
which  witli  the  help  of  God  we  serve,  free  from  this  day  and 
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Roman  dtizens,  and  we  release  to  you  all  your  pri%"ate  prop- 
erty.' 

ig)  Codex  Theodosianus,  XV,  la,  i;  A.  D.  325.  Cf.  Kirch, 
n.  754- 

ConuitutioD  of  Constanlinc  regarding  gladJaiorial  shows. 

Thi*  edict  wus  by  no  mvuns  enforced  everywhere.  In  a  xhorter 
form  it  passed  into  the  Cod.  Jusl.  (XI,  44,  ■),  but  only  after  the  cdicc 
of  HoDorius  bad  stopped  these  shows. 

Bloody  spectacles  arc  not  pleasing  in  civil  rest  and  domes- 
tic tranquillity.  Wherefore  we  altogether  prohibit  them  to 
be  gladiators'  who,  it  may  be,  for  their  crimes  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  this  penalty  and  sentence,  and  you  shall 
cause  them  rather  to  serve  in  the  mines,  that  without  blood 
they  may  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

(A)  Theodorel.  Hist.  Ec..  V,  26.    (MSG,  8j  :  1356.) 

HonoTius,  who  had  inherited  the  Empire  of  Europe,  put  a 
stop  to  gladiatorial  combats,  which  had  long  been  held  in 
Rome,  and  he  did  this  under  the  following  circumstances. 
There  was  a  certain  man  named  Telcmachus  who  had  em- 
braced the  ascetic  life.  He  had  set  out  for  the  East  and  for 
this  reason  had  repaired  to  Rome.  There,  when  the  abom- 
inable spectacle  wast  being  exhibited,  be  went  himself  into 
the  stadium,  <ind  stepping  down  into  the  arena  endeavored 
to  stop  the  men  who  were  wielding  thinr  weapons  ag^unst  one 
another.  The  spectators  of  the  slaughter  were  indignant 
and,  inspired  by  the  mad  fury  of  the  demon  who  delights  in 
these  bloody  deeds,  stoned  the  peacemaker  to  death.  When 
the  admirable  Emperor  was  informed  of  this  he  numbered 
Telcmachus  in  the  army  of  the  victorious  martyrs,  and  put 
on  end  to  that  impious  practice. 


(MSL,  16  :  1210.)    C/.  Kirtii,  nn. 


(■)  Ambrose,  Ep.  51. 

754/- 

■T)i»  peculium  of  the  lUvc,  property  which  he  wiu  aUowtd  (o  poness  bat 
only  by  the  JufFerancc  of  the  muter. 

'The  CoDSlituUiin  ends  hen;  In  Juttiniui'scoUectJali. 
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Letter  to  the  Emperor  Thcodoeius  after  the  mauncre  at 
lonica  in  390. 

The  Kmpcror  had  ordered  n  general  maiaacre  of  the  inhabitanis  1 
Thmsalonicn  because  of  a  sedition  thcri;,  Ambrose  wrote  to  him  the' 
folluwiug  U-tLi'f  after  huvjug  pleaded  in  vain  with  him  before  the 
tnassacn;  to  ilvnl  mercifully  nil  h  the  jieuple.  (The  well-knawn  utory 
of  the  penitence  of  Theodoalus  may  be  found  in  I'heodorcl,  IHtt.  Ec, 
V,  17.)  Hiii  rojiidcnee  at  the  M;iil  of  the  im[>eriul  goverDOiem  at  that 
time,  Milan,  made  him  Ihc  chief  nilvi«cr  to  the  court  in  tpitc  of  ibe 
tact  Uiat  the  Arinn  intluciice  was  strong  at  court,  as  the  empress 
mother  Juntina  woi  an  Ariaji.  c/.  Ambrose,  Ep.  10,  ai.  <PNF,  ser.  ll,j 
vol.  X.) 


4.  Listen,  august  Emperor,  I  cannot  deny  that  you  hav 
a  zeal  for  the  faith;  I  confess  that  you  have  the  fear  of  God, 
But  you  have  a  natural  vehemence,  which,  if  any  one  cndeav-: 
ore  to  soothe  it,  you  quickly  turn  to  mercy;  and  if  any  one' 
stirs  it  up,  you  allow  it  to  be  roused  so  much  that  you  can 
scarcely  restrain  it.  Would  that  it  might  be  that,  if  no  one 
soothed  it,  at  least  no  one  inflamed  it.  To  yourself  I  willingly 
intrust  it,  restrain  yourself  and  overcome  your  natural  veh4s 
mencc  by  the  love  of  piety.  .  .  . 

6.  There  took  place  in  the  city  of  the  Thessalonians 
of  which  no  memory  recalls  the  like,  which  I  was  not  able 
prevent  taking  place;  which,  indeed,  I  had  before  said,  would 
be  most  atrocious  when  I  so  often  petitioned  concerning  it' 
and  which  as  you  yourself  show,  by  revoking  it  too  late, 
you  consider  to  be  grave,  and  this  I  could  not  extenuate 
when  committed.  .  .  . 


ji 

lefoM 


After  citing  from  the  llibic  several  cases  of  kings  exhibiting  pen- 
ance (or  sins,  Ambrose  continues: 


n 


II.  I  have  written  this,  not  to  confound  you,  but  that  the 
examples  of  kings  may  stir  you  up  to  put  away  Uiis  sin  fromj 
your  kingdom,  for  you  will  put  it  away  by  humbling  your  soul 
before  God.  You  arc  a  man,  temptation  has  come  to  you; 
conquer  it.  Sin  is  not  done  away  but  by  tears  and  penitence. 
Neither  arigel  can  do  it,  nor  archangel.  The  Lord  himself, 
•  Cf.  Paulious,  Vila  Ambrat.     MSL. 
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who  alone  can  say  "  I  am  with  you,"  if  we  have  sinned,  does 
not  forgive  any  but  those  who  do  penance. 

12.  I  urge.  I  beg,  I  exhort,  I  wam;  for  it  is  grief  to  me  that 
yoM  who  were  an  example  of  unheard-of  piety,  who  were  con- 
spicuous for  clemency,  who  would  not  suffer  single  olTenders 
to  be  put  in  peril,  should  not  mourn  (hat  so  many  innocent 
persons  have  perished.  Though  you  have  wage<l  war  most 
successfully,  though  in  other  matters  too  you  are  worthy  of 
praise,  yet  piety  was  ever  the  crown  of  your  actions.  The 
devil  envied  that  which  you  had  as  a  most  excellent  posses- 
sion. Conquer  him  whilst  you  still  possess  that  wherewith 
you  cm  conquer.  Do  not  add  anollier  sin  to  your  ^n  by  a 
course  of  action  which  has  injured  many. 

13.  I,  indeed,  thougli  a  debtor  to  your  kindness,  for  whidi 
I  cannot  be  ungrateful,  that  kindness  which  I  regard  as  sur- 
pas^g  that  of  many  emperors,  and  has  been  equalled  by 
CHIC  only,  I  have  no  cause,  I  say,  for  a  charge  of  contumacy 
against  you,  but  have  cause  for  fear.  I  dare  not  offer  the 
sacriAce  if  you  intend  to  be  present.  Is  that  which  is  not 
allowed  after  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  one  innocent  per- 
son allowed  after  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  many?  X 
think  not. 

(j)  Codex  Theedosianus,  III,  16,  a;  A.  D.  421. 

The  tnler  Roman  law  of  divorce. 

The  Roman  Uw  under  the  Kmpirc  wnx  extremely  favontblc  to  di- 
vorce, making  il  easy  tat  either  party  to  become  rid  of  ihc  other  for 
any  cause  thai  »ecmcd  sufliciciii.  The  Chriitian  Church  from  the 
first,  following  the  Inching  of  fhrisc,  oi>poiM;il  divorce.  Marrinjte 
was  an  indissoluble  rclnlion;  see  {  jo/,  g.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
miKb  change  could  be  introduced  into  the  civil  law.  The  following 
Iswof  ThcodoaiiuII  gives  the  condition  of  the  law  in  ihc  fifth  century. 
It  show»  lh«t  to  some  extent  the  Christian  piinciptcs  regarding  mar- 
riage had  affected  legblation. 

If  s  woman  leave  her  husband  by  a  repudiation  made  by 
her  and  i»rove  no  cause  for  her  divorcing  him,  the  gifts  which 
she  received  as  bride  shall  be  taken  away  and  she  shall  like- 
wise be  deprived  of  her  dowry,  and  be  subjected  to  the  pun- 
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blunetit  of  dqjortation;  and  to  her  wc  deny  not  only  the  right 
of  marriage  with  another  man,  but  also  the  right  of  pos^H 
liminEura.'     But  if  the  woman  opposed  to  the  marriage  provc^^ 
faults  of  morals  and  vices,  though  of  no  great  gravity,  let 
her  lose  her  dowry  and  pay  back  to  her  husband  her  marriage      1 
gift,  and  let  her  never  join  herself  in  marriage  with  anothcr^H 
that  she  may  not  stain  her  widowhood  with  the  impudence*^ 
of  unchastity  we  give  the  repudiated  husband  the  right  of 
bringing  an  accusation  by  law:    Hereafter  if  she  who  abandon^^ri 
her  husband  prove  grave  causes  and  a  guilt  involving  great^l 
crimes,  let  her  obtam  a  control  of  her  dowry  and  marriage 
gifts,  and  five  years  after  the  day  of  repudiation  she  shall 
receive  the  right  of  remarrying;  for  it  would  then  appear  that 
she  had  acted  rather  out  of  detestation  of  her  husband  than 
from  desire  after  another.     Likewise,  if  the  husband  bring 
a  divorce  and  charge  grave  crimes  against  the  woman,  let 
him  bring  action  against  the  accused  under  the  laws  and  let      , 
him  both  have  the  dowry  (sentence  haN-ing  been  obtiined) 
and  let  him  receive  his  gifts  to  her  and  let  the  free  choice 
marrying  another  be  granted  him  immediately.    Bui  if  it 
is  an  ofTcncc  of  manners  and  not  of  a  criminal  nature,  let  him 
receive  tlie  donations,  relinquish  the  dowiy-,  and  marry  after 
two  years.    But  if  he  merely  wishes  to  dissolve  the  marriage 
by  dissent,  and  she  who  is  put  away  is  charged  with  no  fault 
or  sin,  let  the  man  lose  the  donation  and  the  dowry,  and  in 
perpetual  celibacy  let  him  bear  as  a  penalty  for  his  wrongful 
divorce  the  pain  of  solitude;  to  the  woman,  however,  is  con- 
ceded after  a  year  the  right  to  remarry.     Regarding  the  re- 
tention of  the  dowry  on  account  of  the  children  wc  command 
that  the  directions  of  the  old  law  shall  be  observed. 


si)      . 

1A 


(*)  Jerome,  Epistula  -jS,  ad  Oceanum.  (MSL,  aa  :  6gi.) 


Divorce  and  remarriage. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  by  Jerome  was  ihst  which  ultimately 
prevailed  in  ilie  Church  of  the  West,  that  after  divorce  there  could  be 
no  remarriage,  inasmuch  as  the  mnrriage  bond  wm  indissotublc,  ihough 
the  parlies  might  be  separated  by  the  Isw.    But  aoother  piiocapk 

*/.  (.,  ol  rctutnlng  to  her  former  home  and  coDditioD. 
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wu  also  made  a  part  of  the  code  of  Christian  morality,  that  what  was  I 
forbidden  a  woman  was  also  forbidden  a  man,  J.  c,  the  moral  code  aa  to  | 
chattily  was  the  same  for  both  »escs. 

§  3.  The  Lord  hath  commanded  that  a  vrifc  should  not 
be  put  away  except  for  fomicitJon;  and  that  when  she  has 
been  put  away,  she  ought  to  remain  unmarried  [Matt. 
19:9;  I  Cor.  ;  Ml],  Wliatever  is  given  as  a  commandment 
to  men  logically  applies  to  women  also.  For  it  cannot  be 
that  while  an  adulterous  wife  is  to  be  put  away,  an  incontinent 
husband  must  be  retained.  ■  .  .  The  laws  of  Cscsar  arc  dif- 
ferent, il  IS  true,  from  the  laws  of  Christ.  Papinian  com- 
mands one  thing;  otir  Paul  another.'  Among  them  the 
bridles  are  loosened  for  immodesty  in  the  case  of  men.  But 
nith  us  what  is  unlawful  for  women  is  equally  unlawful  for 
men;  and  both  are  bound  by  the  same  conditions  of  service. 
She"  then  put  away,  as  ihcy  report,  a  husband  that  was  a 
sinner;  she  put  away  one  who  was  guilty  of  this  and  that 
crime.  .  .  .  She  was  a  young  woman;  she  could  not  preserve 
her  widowhood.  .  .  .  She  persuaded  herself  and  thought  that 
her  husband  had  been  lawfully  put  away  from  her.  She  did 
not  know  that  the  strictness  of  the  Gospel  takes  away  from ' 
women  all  pretexts  for  remarriage,  so  long  as  their  former 
husbands  are  alive. 

(0  Jerome,  Adversus  Jmniartum,  I,  7.    (MSL,  13  :  229.) 


The  inferiority  of  marriage  lo  virginily. 

ille  the  Church  teachers  insisted  on  tbc  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage and  its  sanctity,  in  i)i>t  a  few  cases  they  depredated  marriage. 
Of  those  who  did  this  Jerome  may  be  regarded  na  the  most  character- 
istic and  representative  of  a  tendency  which  had  set  in.  largely  in  con- 
nection with  the  increase  of  monasticism.  regarded  as  the  only  lurm 
of  Christian  perfection. 

"It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman."*    If  it  is 
good  not  to  touch  a  woman,  it  is  bad  to  touch  one;  for  noth- 

; 


*  /.  <.,  in  di*tinclion  from  Piulun  the  eminent  Roman  lawj-cr,  a  contempo- 
ruy  of  Papinian. 

Fabiola  (<f.  DCB),  on  whose  death  Jerome  a  here  writing  to  her  husband 
Ocxaniu. 

■SecIOv.  ;:!/■ 
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ing  13  opposed  to  goodness  but  the  bad.  But  if  it  be  bad 
Bd  the  evil  is  pardoned,  it  is  conceded  thut  a  worse  evil  may 
^Ot  happen.  But  what  sort  of  good  is  that  which  is  allowed 
only  because  there  may  be  something  worBC?  He  would  have 
never  added,  "Let  each  man  have  his  own  wife,"  unless  be 
had  previously  said,  "But  because  of  fomicalion."  .  .  .  "De- 
fraud ye  not  one  another,  except  it  be  by  consent  for  a  season, 
tlial  ye  may  give  yourselves  unto  prayer."  What,  I  pray, 
is  the  quality  of  that  good  thing  which  hinders  prayer,  which 
does  not  allow  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  received?  So  kung 
as  I  do  a  husband's  part,  I  fail  in  continency.  The  same 
Apostle  in  another  place  commands  us  to  pray  alwa>'S.' 

9.  "It  is  better  to  marrj'  than  to  bum."  If  marriage 
itself  be  good,  do  not  compare  it  with  fire,  but  simply  say, 
"It  is  good  to  marry."  I  su.^pcct  the  goodness  of  that  thing 
which  mu£t  be  only  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  What  I  want  is 
not  the  smaller  evil,  but  a  thing  that  is  absolutely  good. 

(m)  Chrysostom,  Bom.  66  in  MaUh.  (XX,  30).     (MSG, 

58  :  630.) 

The  Cburcb  took  the  lead  In  philanthropy  an<l  not  only  organbe<l 
relief  of  poor  hut  coriRtanlly  cxhorled  people  to  coDtribute  to  tho 
cauac.     Sec  above,  }  68,  d. 

If  both  the  wealthy  and  those  next  to  them  in  wealth  were 
to  distribute  among  themselves  those  in  need  of  bread  and 
rcument,  scarcely  wuuld  one  poor  person  fall  to  the  share  of 
fifty  men,  or  even  a  hundred.  Vet,  nevertheless,  though  in 
such  great  abundance  of  persons  able  to  assist  them,  they  are 
wailing  every  day.  And  that  thou  mayest  Icam  their  in- 
humanity, recall  that  the  Church^  has  a  revenue  of  one  of 
the  lowest  among  the  wealthy,  and  not  of  the  very  rich;  and 
consider  how  many  widows  it  succors  evei^'  day,  how  many 

■  C/.  Council  of  CurtlioKc.  A.  D.  308,  Can.  13.  "Whm  the  brldcftiooni  aad 
bride  juc  lo  be  blc»cd  by  the  priest  Ihey  are  to  be  prracoied  by  their  pucnti 
»nd  pur&nytnphs.  And  let  tbcm  when  ihcy  have  rttclvcd  the  bencdictlocl  re-  , 
main  in  vincinity  the  umc  nJKht  out  of  rrvcfcnrc  lor  the  benediction.'* 

■/.  «.,  of  Aniiocb,  where  Chiymtom  wu  a  prc»bylei  and  ddivertd  tbcae 
homiUca. 
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^i^Hilbs;  for  indeed  tbc  list  of  them  amounts  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand.  Together  with  these  she  succors  them 
that  dwell  in  prison,  the  sick  ia  the  caravansaries,  the 
healthy,  those  that  are  absent  from  their  homes,  those  that 
are  maimed  in  their  bodies,  those  that  wait  upon  the  altar; 
and  with  respect  to  food  and  raiment,  those  that  casually 
come  every  day;  and  her  substance  is  in  no  respect  dimin- 
itJied.  So  that  jT  ten  men  only  were  thus  willing  to  spend, 
there  would  be  no  poor. 

(n)  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Panegyric  on  BasU,  cb.  63. 
(MSG,  36  ;  577.) 

Gregory  of  Nszianzus  was  the  friend  anit  schoolmate  of  Basil.  The 
action  of  Basil  io  forcing  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Saaiina  ted  to  an 
ctlrangcmcnt  »n<l  brought  about  the  tragedy  of  Gr^ory'ji  ecdesiai- 
ttcal  career,  his  forced  rcsJKnatlon  of  the  archie(Hsoopal  sec  of  Conatan- 
linople.  Sec  Gregory's  oration.  "The  Last  Farewell"  (PNF,  scr.  U. 
vol.  VII.  385).  N even hcl CSS,  the  <leAth  o(  Biuil  was  an  eccoiion  for 
him  to  deliver  his  greatest  oration.  It  was  probably  composed  and 
delivered  several  years  after  Basil's  decease  and  after  Gregory  had 
retired  from  Const  ant  in  opic  to  his  home  at  Nazlanzus. 

Go  forth  a  little  way  from  the  dty,  behold  the  New 
City,"  the  storehouse  of  piety  ■  .  .  where  disease  is  regarded 
in  a  philosophic  light,  and  disaster  is  thought  to  be  a  bless* 
ing  in  disguise,  and  sympathy  is  tested.  Why  should  I 
compare  with  this  work  Thebes  having  the  seven  gates,  and 
the  Egyptian  Thebes  and  the  walls  of  Babylon  .  .  .  and  all 
other  objects  of  men's  wonder  and  of  historic  record,  from  all 
of  which,  except  for  some  slight  glory,  there  was  no  advan- 
tage to  their  foimders?  My  subject  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  all,  the  short  road  to  salvation,  the  ca^cst  ascent  to  heaven.' 
There  is  no  longer  before  our  eyes  that  terrible  and  piteous 
spectacle  of  men  dead  before  their  death,  in  many  members 
of  their  body  already  dead,  driven  away  from  their  cities  and 
homes  and  public  places  and  fountains,  ay  and  from  their 

'na  IMBW  ^v«a  tn  the  ntrnslvc  charitable  institutions  foimdctl  by  Basil. 
'For  Oa*  conc^tioa  of  tbe  value  to  the  giv«i  to  be  lound  ia  alnugiving,  i«e 
above,  1 39,  h. 
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dearest  ones,  recognizable  by  their  names  rather  than  by  thdr 
featurrs.  .  .  .  He,  however,  U  was  who  most  of  all  persuaded 
us  men,  as  being  men,  not  to  despise  men  nor  to  dishonor 
Christ,  the  head  of  all.  by  inhuman  treatment  of  them;  but 
in  the  misfortune  of  others  to  establish  well  our  own  lot 
and  to  lend  to  God  that  mercy,  since  we  ourselves  need 
mercy.  He  did  not  therefore  disdain  to  honor  disease  with 
his  lips;  he  was  noble  and  of  noble  ancestry  and  of  brillitint 
reputation,  but  he  saluted  them  as  brethren,  not  out  of  vain- 
glorj',  as  some  might  suppose  (for  who  was  so  far  removed 
from  this  feeling?),  but  taking  the  lead  in  approaching  to  tend 
them  in  consequence  of  his  philosophy,  and  so  giving  not  only 
a  speaking  but  also  a  silent  instruction.  Not  only  the  city, 
but  the  country  and  parts  beyond  behave  in  like  manner;  and 
even  the  leaders  of  society  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
their  philanthropy  and  magnanimity  toward  them. 

§  76.    Popular  Piety  and  the  Reception  of  Heatbekisu 
IN  THE  Church 

When  vast  numbers  poured  into  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century  and  the  profes^on  of  Christianity  no  longer  involved 
danger,  morals  became  less  austere,  and  the  type  of  piety  be- 
came adapted  to  the  religious  condition  of  those  with  whom 
the  Church  had  now  to  deal.  This  is  shown  in  the  new  place 
that  the  intercession  of  saints  and  the  veneration  of  their 
relics  take  in  the  religious  life  of  the  times.  Vet  these  and 
similar  forms  of  devotion  in  popular  piety  were  not  new  and 
cannot  be  attributed  in  principle  to  any  wholesale  importa- 
tion of  heathenism  into  the  Church,  as  was  charged  at  the 
time  and  often  since.  In  principle,  and  to  some  extent  in 
practice,  they  can  be  traced  to  times  of  persecution  and  dan- 
ger. But.  on  the  other  hand,  no  little  heathenism  was  brought 
into  the  Church  by  those  who  came  into  it  without  any  ade- 
quate preparation  or  real  change  of  religious  feeling,  With 
this  heathenism  the  Church  had  to  struggle,  either  casting  it 
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out  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  rendering  it  as  innocuous  as  possible. 
In  spite  of  all,  many  heathen  superstitions  remained  c\-eTy- 
whcre  in  Chris lendom,  though  playing  for  the  most  part 
such  an  inferior  r61c  as  to  be  negligible  in  the  total  eflect. 

Additional  source  material:  £u»ctMU&,  Vila  ComknUini  (PNF),  III, 
ai.  j8;  IV,  38,  39.  54- 

(<t)  Ambrose,  De  Viduis,  ch.  9.     (MSL,  t6  :  264.) 

The  importnncc  itnd  vnluc  of  mllins  upon  the  Minis  for  their  inter- 
cessions. 

When  Simon's  mother-in-law  was  lying  »ck  with  violent 
fever,  Peter  and  Andrew  besought  the  Lord  for  her;  "And  He 
stood  over  her  and  commanded  the  fever  and  it  left  her,  and 
immediately  she  arose  and  ministered  unto  them."  ,  .  . 

So  Peter  and  Andrew  prayed  for  the  wi{low.  Would  that 
there  were  some  one  who  could  so  quickly  pray  for  us,  or 
better  still,  they  who  prayed  for  the  mother-in-law— Peter 
and  Andrew  his  brother.  Then  they  could  pray  for  one  re- 
lated to  them,  now  the)'  are  able  to  pray  for  us  and  for  all. 
For  you  sec  that  one  bound  by  great  sin  is  less  fit  to  pray  for 
herself,  certainly  less  likely  to  obtain  for  herself.  Let  her 
then  make  use  of  others  to  pray  for  her  to  the  Phyucian.  For 
the  sick,  unless  the  Physician  be  called  to  Uiem  by  the  prayers 
of  others,  catmot  pray  for  themselves.  The  flesh  is  weak, 
the  soul  is  sick  and  hindered  by  the  chains  of  ^s,  and  cannot 
direct  its  feeble  steps  to  the  throne  of  that  great  Ph>'sidan. 
The  angels  must  be  entreated  for  us.  who  have  been  to  us  as 
guardians;  the  martjTS  must  be  entreated  whose  patronage 
we  seem  to  claim  by  a  sort  of  pledge,  the  possession  of  Lhdr 
body.  They  can  entreat  for  our  sins,  who,  if  they  had  any 
sins,  washed  them  in  their  own  blood;  for  they  arc  the  mar- 
tyrs of  God,  our  leaders,  the  beholders  of  our  life  and  of  our 
actions.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  take  them  as  intercessors 
for  our  weakness,  for  they  themselves  knew  the  weakness  of 

tiody,  even  when  they  overcame. 
'  Jerome,  Conira  VigUantium,  chs.  4/.    (MSL,  23  :  357.) 
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A  defence  of  the  worship  and  practice  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
rcRarri  lo  venLTatlan  of  relics  ngninsl  ibe  criticUtn  of  Vigilantius. 

Jerome's  atinck  on  Viztlantius  is  in  many  rctpecl*  a  mastcqiiecc  i^ 
scurrility,  and  unworthy  of  the  ability  of  ihc  man.     But  it  is  Iq 
uabic  as  n  Matement  oF  the  opinions  of  the  limes  regarding  such 
tcra  as  the  veneration  of  relics,  the  attitude  toward  the  departed  sainii 
and  raartyrs,  and  many  other  elements  of  the  popular  religion  v 
have  been  commonly  attributed  to  a  much  later  period. 


cent     I 
imii 


Ch.  4.  Among  other  words  of  blasphemy  he  I\'igiIantJusl 
may  be  heard  to  say:  "What  need  is  llicrc  for  you  not  only  to 
reverence  with  so  great  honor  but  even  to  adore  I  know  not 
what,  which  you  carry  about  in  a  little  vessel  and  worship?" 
And  again  in  the  same  book,  "  Why  do  you  adore  by  kissing  a 
bit  of  powder  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth?"  ajid  further  on,  "Under 
the  cloak  of  religion  we  see  really  a  heathen  ceremony  intro- 
duced into  the  churches;  while  the  sun  is  shining  heaps  of 
tapers  arc  lighted,  and  everywhere  I  know  not  what  paltr)- 
bit  of  powder  wrapped  in  a  costly  cloth  is  Idssal  and  wor- 
shipped. Great  honor  do  men  of  this  sort  pay  to  the  blessed 
martyrs,  who,  as  they  think,  are  to  be  glorified  by  trumper)' 
tapers,  but  to  whom  the  Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  of  ti^M 
throne,  with  all  the  brightness  of  His  majesty  gives  light. "  ^^ 

Ch.  5.  ...  Is  the  Emperor  Arcadius  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
who,  after  so  long  a  tJrae,  conveyed  the  bones  of  the  blessed 
Samuel  from  Judaea  lo  Thrace?  Arc  all  the  bishops  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  sacrilegious  but  silly  as  well,  who  carried  that 
most  worthless  thing,  dust  and  ashes,  wrapped  in  alk  and  in 
a  golden  vessel?  Are  the  people  of  all  the  churches  fools,  wh^fl 
went  to  meet  tJie  sacred  relics,  and  received  them  with  ^^ 
much  joy  as  if  they  beheld  the  living  prophet  in  the  midst 
of  them,  so  that  there  was  one  great  swarm  of  people  from 
Palestine  to  Chalcedon  and  with  one  voice  the  praises  oi 
Christ  resounded?  .  .  . 

Ch.  6.    For  you  say  that  the  soub  of  the  Apostles 
martyrs  have  their  abode  either  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
or  in  some  place  of  refreshment,  or  under  the  altar  of  God. 
and  that  they  catmot  leave  their  own  tombs  and  be  present 


■^ 
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where  they  will.  They  arc,  it  seems,  of  senatorial  rank  and 
arc  not  in  the  worst  sort  of  prison  and  among  murderers,  but 
are  kept  apart  in  liberal  and  honurable  custody  in  the  isles  of 
the  blessed  and  the  Klwian  fields.  Do  you  lay  down  laws  for 
God?  Will  you  throw  Uic  Apostles  in  diajiis?  So  that  to  llie 
day  of  judgment  they  are  to  be  kept  in  confinement  and  are 
not  with  the  Lord,  although  it  is  written  concerning  them, 
"They  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth."  If  the  Lamb 
is  present  everywhere,  then  they  who  are  with  the  Lamb,  it 
must  be  believed,  are  everj'whcre.  And  while  the  devil  and 
the  demons  wander  through  the  whole  world,  and  witli  only 
too  great  speed  arc  present  everywhere,  the  martyrs  after  shed- 
ding their  blood  are  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  shut  up  in  a  cof- 
fin' from  whence  they  cannot  go  forth?  You  say  in  your 
pamphlet  that  so  long  as  we  arc  alive  we  can  pray  for  one 
another;  but  after  we  arc  dead  the  prayer  of  no  person  for 
another  can  be  heard,  and  especially  because  the  martyrs, 
though  they  cry  for  the  avenging  of  their  blood,  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  their  request.  If  Apostles  and  martyrs, 
while  slill  in  the  body,  can  pray  tor  others,  when  they  ought 
still  to  be  anxious  for  themselves,  how  much  more  must  they 
do  so  after  they  have  their  crowns  and  victories  and  triumphs? 
A  single  man,  Moses,  won  pardon  from  God  for  six  hundred 
thousand  armed  men;  and  Stephen,  the  follower  of  his  Lord 
and  the  first  mart>T  for  Christ,  entreats  pardon  for  his  perse- 
cutors; and  after  they  have  entered  on  their  life  with  Christ, 
shall  they  have  less  power?  The  Apostle  Paul  says  that 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  souls  vrere  given  him  in  the  ship; 
and  after  his  dissolution,  when  he  began  to  be  with  Christ, 
must  he  then  shut  up  his  mouth  and  be  unable  to  say  a  word 
for  those  who  throughout  the  whole  world  have  believed  in 
his  Gospel?  Shall  Vigilantius  the  live  dog  be  better  than  Paul 
the  dead  lion? 

(e)  Council  of  Laodicaea,  A.  D.  343-381,  Canws  35  /., 
Bruns,  I,  77. 

■  "Shut  up  in  the  aiux"  Is  aoothcr  mdlng. 
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The  Council  of  Laodlcica  is  of  uncertain  dale,  but  its  eiuliesl  pooatble 
dn(ci»3'I5  iind  thelntfsil  381, 1.  <r.,  between  the  Councils  of  Ssrdica«nd 
Constitnliiiople.  Sec  Hcfetc,  6  qj.  It  owes  its  importaDce  no4  to  any 
iramediotv  cftecC  It  had  upon  the  courae  ol  the  Church's  dcvdopmcM, 
but  to  the  (net  that  iLi  canons  were  incor|)onitcd  tn  collections  am) 
received  approval,  possibly  at  Chalccdon,  A.  D.  451,  ihuugh  not  men- 
tioned l)y  name  in  Canon  i,  and  (ertainly  ui  the  Quiniscxt,  A.  D.  691, 
Canon  ;.  In  the  West  the  canons  were  of  importance  as  having  txcci 
used  by  Oionysiua  Exiguus  in  his  collection.  That  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  settled  al  this  council  a  a  traditional  commonplace  in 
theology,  but  hardly  borne  out  by  the  fads.  The  coundl  only  drew  up 
one  of  the  Heveral  imperfeci  lists  of  sacred  books  which  appeared  in 
aniiquiiy.  The  following  canons  show  the  influx  of  hcathcnisiD  Into 
the  Church,  rcsuJiiog  from  the  changed  status  of  the  Church. 


0 

oke  angels  and  gatJier  assenibli€s^^ 
I.  If,  therefore,  any  odc  shall  H^| 
latry.  let  him  be  anathema;  for  h^^ 


Canon  35.     Christians  must  not  foi^ake  the  Church  ol 
God  and  go  away  and  invoke  angels  and  gather  assemblies, 
which  things  arc  forbidden, 
found  engaged  in  secret  idolatry 
has  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  gone  over  to  idolatry. 

Canon  36.    They  who  are  of  the  piiesthood  and  of  the 
lower  clergy  shall  not  be  magicians,  enchanters,  matbcmati^| 
cians*  nor  astrologers;  nor  shall  they  make  amulets,  whie^^ 
arc  chains  for  thdr  own  souls.    And  those  who  wear  such 
we  conunand  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Church. 

((0  Augustine,  Epistula  29.     (MSL,  33  :  117.) 

Heathenism  in  the  Church. 

An  Kpistleof  Augustine,  written  when  Augustine  wu  still  a  prcsbyti 
of  Hippo,  concerning  the  birthday  of  I.eontius,  formerly  bishop  of 
Hippo.    In  it  he  telU  .'Vlygiius  that  he  had  al  length  put  an  end  to  the 
custom  among  the  Catholics  of  Hippo  of  taking  part  in  splendid  ban- 
qucls  on  the  birthday  of  saints,  as  was  then  the  custom  in  the  Afrii 
churches. 


sum 
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Ch.  8.  When  the  day  dawned  on  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  themselves  for  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, I  received  notice  that  some,  even  of  those  who  were  pres- 
ent at  my  sermon,  had  not  yet  ceased  complaining,  and  that 
so  great  was  the  power  of  detestable  custom  among  ihcm  that, 

'  Cf,  Suetonius,  Vila  Tibrrii,  c.  jft,  fxfitdiil  ei  malhematkoi.  Pnnbahly  Ihey 
wcK  a  sort  of  (ottune-tdlen,  computeis  of  iMUvilica,  etc    C/.  Itcfele,  Ut- 1 
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UMng  no  other  argument,  they  asked :  "  Wherefore  is  this  now 
prohibitedi'    Were  they  not  Christians  who  in  former  timca, 
did  not  interfere  with  this  practice?"  .  .  ■ 

Ch.  9.  Lesl.  however,  any  slight  should  seem  to  be  put 
by  lis  upon  those  who  before  our  lime  cither  tolerated  or  ditred 
not  put  don-n  such  manifest  wrong-doings  of  an  undisciplined 
multitude,  I  explained  to  them  the  necessity  by  which  this 
custom  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  Church;  namely,  that 
when,  in  the  peace  which  came  after  such  numerous  and  vio- 
lent persecutions,  crowds  of  heathen  who  wished  to  assume 
the  Christian  religion  were  kept  back  because,  having  been 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  feasts  connected  with  idols  in 
revelling  and  drunkenness,  they  could  not  easily  refrain  from 
these  pleasures  so  hurtful  and  so  habitual ;  and  it  seemed  good 
to  our  ancestors  that  for  a  time  a  concession  should  be  made 
to  this  infirmity,  that  alter  they  had  renounced  the  former 
festivals  they  might  celebrate  other  feasts,  in  honor  of  tlie 
holy  martyrs,  which  were  observed,  not  with  the  same  pro 
fane  dcsugn,  although  with  similar  indulgence.  Now  upon 
them  as  persons  bound  together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
submissive  to  the  yoke  of  His  august  authority,  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  sobriety  were  laid;  and  these  restraints,  on 
account  of  the  honor  and  fear  of  Hiiii  who  appointed  Ihem 
they  might  not  resist;  and  that  therefore  it  was  now  time 
that  those  who  did  not  dure  to  deny  that  they  were  Chri^j 
tians  should  begin  to  live  according  to  Christ's  will;  being  now' 
Christians  they  should  reject  those  things  conceded  that  they 
might  become  Christians. 


%  77.    The  Extension  of  Monasticism  THROUGHOtir 
THE  Empire 

Asceticism  arose  within  the  Christian  Church  partly  as  the 
practical  expression  of  the  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of 
things  transitory  and  partly  as  a  reaction  against  the  moral 
laxity  of  the  times.    As  this  laxity  could  not  be  kept  entirely 
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out  of  the  Church,  and  Christians  evcr>-whcrc  were  exposed 
to  it,  those  who  sought  the  higher  life  felt  the  necessity  of 
retirement.  From  tJic  life  of  the  isolated  hermit,  asceticism 
advanced  naturally  to  the  community  tj-pe  of  the  ascetic 
life.  There  were  forerunners  in  non-Christian  religions  of 
the  solitary  ascetic  and  the  cenohite  in  Egypt,  Palestine. 
India,  and  elsewhere,  but  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  mo- 
nastidsm  can  be  adequately  explained  without  employing  the 
theory  of  borrowing  or  imitation.  For  the  principal  points 
of  development,  v.  §§53,  78,  104.  When  monastidsm  had 
once  made  itself  a  strong  factor  in  the  Chrisb'an  religious 
life  of  Egypt,  it  -was  quickly  taken  up  by  other  parts  of 
the  Church  as  it  satisfied  a  widely  felt  want.  In  Asia  Minor 
Basil  of  Cesarea  wa.'i  the  great  promoter  and  organi7.er  of  the 
ascetic  life;  and  his  rule  still  ubt^uns  throughout  the  East. 
In  the  West  Athanasius  appears  to  have  introduced  monas- 
tic ideas  during  his  early  exQes.  Ambrose  was  a  patron  ol 
the  movement.  Martin  of  Tours,  Severinus,  and  John  Cas- 
sian  did  much  to  extend  it  in  Gaul.  Augustine  organized 
his  clergy  according  to  a  monastic  rule  which  ultimately 
played  a  large  part  in  later  monasticism. 

(a)  Palladius,  Eistoria  Latuiaca,  ch.  38.    (MSG,  34  :  1099.) 

The  Rule  of  Pachomiua. 

Palladius,  the  author  of  the  history  of  tnooaslicism,  known  as  the 
Hitlofiii  Lauiiacit,  was  an  Origeiiigt,  pupil  of  Evagriua  Pontfcu.i.  and 
Utcr  bishop  in  Asia  Minor.  He  is  not  to  be  confuKit  nilh  PnlladiuB 
of  HclcDopolts,  who  lived  about  the  snine  time,  in  the  first  pari  of  the 
fifth  century.  Tlie  work  of  Palladius  receives  its  name  from  the  fact 
thai  it  is  dedicated  Co  a  high  olSeial,  Lausus  liy  nAme.  Pnll.idius  made 
a  careful  study  of  monnscidsm.  travelling  extensively  in  making  re- 
searches for  his  work.  He  also  used  what  written  materioi  wu  avail* 
able.  It  is  probable  thnt  the  icKt  is  Inrgcly  interpolated,  but  on  the 
whole  It  b  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  early  monasticism.  It  was 
written  about  A.  D.  430,  and  the  following  account  of  Ptchomios 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  Sozoracnus,  Hist.  Ec.,  Ill,  14,  wtittCD 
some  years  later.    Text  in  Kirch,  nn.  711^. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  Thebaid  called  Tabcnna,  in  which 
lived  a  certain  monk  Pachomius.  one  of  those  men  who  have 
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attained  the  highest  fonn  of  life,  so  that  he  was  granted  pre- 
dictions of  the  future  and  angelic  visions.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  poor,  and  had  great  love  to  men.  When,  there- 
fore, he  was  billing  in  a.  cave  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  in  and 
appeared  to  him  and  said:  Pachomius  you  have  done  well 
those  things  which  pertain  to  your  own  affairs;  therefore  sit 
no  longer  idle  in  this  cave.  Up,  therefore,  go  forth  and  gather 
all  the  younger  monks  and  dwell  with  them  and  give  them 
laws  according  to  the  form  which  I  ^ve  thee.  And  he  gave 
him  a  brass  tablet  on  which  the  following  things  were  written : 

1.  Give  to  each  to  cat  and  drink  according  to  his  strength; 
and  give  tabors  accurding  tu  the  powers  of  those  eating,  and 
forbid  neither  fasting  nor  eating.  ThiLS  appoint  difficult 
labors  to  the  stronger  and  those  who  eat,  but  the  lighter  and 
easy  tasks  to  those  who  discipline  themselves  more  and  arc 
weaker. 

2.  Make  separate  cells  in  the  same  place;  and  let  three 
remain  in  a  cdl.  But  let  the  food  of  all  be  prepared  in  one 
house. 

3.  They  may  not  sleep  lying  down,  but  having  made  scats 
built  inclining  backward  let  them  place  their  bedding  on 
tbem  and  slevp  seated. 

\  4.  But  by  night  let  them  wear  tinen  tunics,  bdng  girded 
about  Let  each  of  them  have  a  shaggy  goatskin,  made 
white.  Without  this  let  them  neither  cat  nor  sleep.  When 
they  go  in  unto  the  communion  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ 
e%'ery  Sabbath  and  Lord's  Day,  let  them  looae  their  girdles 
and  put  off  the  goatskin,  and  enter  with  only  their  cuculla 
[cf.  DCAl-  But  he  made  the  cuculla  for  them  without  any 
fleece,  as  for  boys;  and  he  commanded  to  place  upon  them 
certain  branding  marks  of  a  purple  cross. 

5.  He  commanded  that  there  be  twenty-four  groups  of  the 
brethren,  according  to  the  number  of  the  twenty-four  letters. 
And  he  prescribed  that  to  each  group  should  be  given  as  u 
name  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  from  Alpha  and  Beta, 
one  after  another,  to  Omega,  in  order  that  when  the  archi- 
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mandritc  asked  for  any  one  in  so  great  a  company,  that  one 
may  be  asked  who  is  the  second  in  each,  how  group  Alpha  is, 
or  how  the  group  Beta;  again  let  him  salute  the  group  Rho; 
the  name  of  the  letters  foUawing  its  own  proper  sign.  Aiu^^ 
upon  the  simpler  and  mure  guileless  place  the  name  lota^^ 
and  upon  those  who  are  more  iU-tcmpcrcd  and  less  righteous 
the  letter  Xi.  And  thus  in  hannoiiy  with  the  principles  utd 
the  life  and  manners  of  them  arrange  the  names  o( 
ters,  only  the  spiritual  understanding  the  meaiung. 

6.  There  was  written  on  the  tablet  that  if  there  come  a 
stranger  of  another  monastery,  having  a  different  form  of 
life,  he  shall  not  cat  nor  drink  with  them,  nor  go  in  with  them     . 
into  the  monastery,  unless  he  shall  be  found  in  the  way  ou^H 
side  of  the  monastery. 

7.  But  do  not  receive  for  three  years  into  the  contest  of 
proficients  him  who  has  entered  once  for  all  to  remain  with 
them;  but  when  he  has  performed  the  more  difficult  task 
then  let  him  after  a  period  of  three  years  enter  the  stadium. 

8.  Wlien  they  eat  let  them  veil  their  faces,  that  one  brother 
may  not  sec  another  brother  eating.    They  are  not  to  speak 
while  they  eat;  nor  outside  of  their  dish  or  off  the  table  sha^H 
they  turn  their  eyes  toward  anything  else.  ^H 

Q.  And  he  made  it  a  rule  that  during  the  whole  day  they 
should  offer  twelve  prayers;  and  at  the  time  of  lighting  the 
lamps,  twelve;  and  in  the  course  of  tlic  night,  twelve; 
at  the  ninth  hour,  tlirec;  but  when  it  seemed  good  forthe  wfc 
company  to  cat,  he  directed  that  each  group  should  first  sing 
a  psalm  at  each  prayer.  ^^ 

But  when  the  great  Pachomius  replied  to  the  angel  that  thj^^ 
prayers  were  few,  the  angel  said  to  him:  I  have  appointed 
Ihese  that  the  little  ones  naay  advance  and  fuldl  the  law  and 
not  be  distressed;  but  the  perfect  do  not  need  to  have 
given  to  them.    For  being  by  themselves  in  their  cells, 
have  dedicated  their  entire  life  to  contemplation  on  God. 
But  to  these,  as  many  as  do  not  have  an  intelligent  mind,  I 
will  give  a  law  that  as  saucy  sen'ant^  out  of  fear  for  the 
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Master  they  may  fulfil  the  whole  order  of  life  and  direct  it 
properly.  When  the  angel  had  given  these  directions  and 
fulfilled  his  ministry  he  dqjiirtcd  from  the  great  Pachomlus. 
There  are  monasteries  observing  this  rule,  composed  of  seven 
thousand  men,  but  the  first  and  great  monastery,  wherein  the 
blessed  Pachomius  dwelt,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  other 
places  of  asceticism,  has  one  thousand  three  hundred  men. 

(6)  Bawl    the   Great,   Hegula  Justus   tractata,  Questio   7. 

CMSG,3i:9J7) 

The  Rule  of  St.  Buil  in  coropoted  in  ihcformofquetlion  and  answer, 
and  in  place  of  sciiirtK  Hown  a  simple,  clearly  slated  law,  with  perhaps 
some  link  cxhonaiion.  goes  into  much  detailed  argument,  even  in 
the  briefer  Rule.  In  the  following  pussiige  Biuil  iKiiiilit  out  the  ad- 
vaninges  of  the  ccnobitic  life  over  Ihc  solitary  or  bcrmit  life.  It  U 
condensed  as  Indicated. 

Qutstio  VIJ.  Since  your  words  have  given  us  full  assur- 
ance that  the  life  \i.  r..,  the  ccnobitic  life]  is  dangerous  with 
those  who  despise  the  commandments  of  tlic  Lord,  we  wis!) 
accordingly  to  learn  whether  it  is  necessary  that  he  who  with- 
draws should  remain  alone  or  live  with  brothers  of  Ukc  mind 
who  have  placed  before  themselves  the  same  goal  of  piety. 

ResfioHsio  I.  I  think  that  the  life  of  several  in  the  same 
place  is  much  more  profitable.  First,  because  for  bodily 
wants  no  one  of  us  is  sufficient  for  himself,  but  we  need  each 
other  in  providing  what  is  necessary.  I'or  just  as  the  foot 
has  one  ability,  but  is  wanting  another,  and  without  the  help 
of  the  other  members  it  would  find  neither  its  own  power 
strong  nor  sufficient  of  itself  to  continue,  nor  any  supply  for 
what  it  lacks,  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  solitary  life:  what  is 
of  use  to  us  and  what  is  wanting  we  cannot  provide  for  our- 
selves, for  God  who  created  the  world  has  so  ordered  all  things 
that  we  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  as  it  is  written  tliat 
wc  may  join  ourselves  to  one  another  [cf.  Wis.  13:  20].  But 
in  addition  to  this,  reverence  to  the  love  of  Christ  does  not 
permit  each  one  to  have  regard  only  to  his  own  affairs,  for 
love,  he  says,  seeks  not  her  own  (I  Cor.  13:  5I.    The  solitary 
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life  has  only  one  goal,  the  sen-ice  of  its  own  interests.  That 
clearly  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  love,  which  the  Apostle  ful- 
filled, when  he  did  not  in  his  eyes  seek  his  own  advantaec 
but  tJic  advantage  of  many,  that  they  might  be  saved  [(/.  I 
Cor.  lo  :  33].  Further,  no  one  in  solitude  recognizes  his  own 
defects,  since  he  has  no  one  to  correct  him  and  in  gentleness 
and  mercy  direct  him  on  his  way.  For  even  if  correction 
is  from  an  enemy,  it  may  often  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
well  disposed  rouse  the  desire  for  healing;  but  the  healing  of 
sin  by  him  who  sincerely  loves  is  wisely  accomplished.  .  .  . 
Also  the  commands  may  be  better  fulfilled  by  a  larger  com- 
munity,  but  not  by  one  alone;  for  while  this  thing  is  being 
done  another  will  be  neglected;  for  example,  by  attendance 
upon  the  sick  the  reception  of  strangers  is  neglected;  and 
in  the  bestowal  and  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life 
(especially  when  in  these  services  much  time  is  consumed) 
the  care  of  the  work  is  neglected,  so  that  by  tliis  the  greatest 
commandment  and  the  one  most  helpful  to  salvation  is  neg- 
lected; neither  the  hungry  are  fed  nor  the  naked  clothed. 
Who  would  therefore  value  higher  the  idle,  useless  life  than  the 
fruitful  which  fulfils  the  commandments  of  God? 

3,  .  .  .  Also  in  the  preservation  of  the  pfts  bestowed  by 
God  the  cenobilic  life  is  preferable.  .  .  .  For  him  who  falls 
into  sin,  the  recovery  of  the  right  path  is  90  much  easier,  for 
he  is  ashamed  at  the  blame  expressed  by  so  many  tn  common, 
so  that  it  happens  to  him  as  it  is  written:  It  is  enough  that 
the  same  therefore  be  pum'shed  by  many  [II  Cor.  3:6]..,. 
There  arc  still  other  dangers  which  we  say  accompany  the 
solitarj-  life,  the  first  and  greatest  is  that  of  self-satisfaction. 
For  he  who  has  no  one  to  test  hb  work  easily  believes  that  he 
has  completely  fulfilled  the  commandments.  .  .  . 

4.  For  how  shall  he  manifest  his  humility,  when  he  has  no 
one  bo  whom  he  can  show  himself  the  inferior?  How  shall  be 
manifest  compassion,  cut  off  from  the  society  of  many?  How 
will  he  exercise  himself  in  patience,  if  no  one  opposes  his 
wishes? 
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(c)  Council  of  Chalccdon,  A.  T>.  451 ,  Canon  4.    Bruns,  I,  26. 

Tlie  subjection  of  ihe  monastery  and  ihc  monks  to  the  bbbop. 

Asceticism  of  the  solitary  life  wa»  ujinrt  [roin  tbe  org&nisBtlan  of 
the  Church:  when  (his  form  of  life  h.iH  developed  in  ccnobitism  it 
stiU  remiined  for  a  time,  at  least,  outside  ihe  ecdesJastical  organiza- 
tion. Athanaiius,  who  was  a  patron  of  the  monutic  life  and  often 
found  support  and  refuge  among  the  monks,  did  much  to  bring  Egyp- 
liAn  monasticiitm  buck  to  Ihc  Chuieh,  and  in  the  &flh  century  monks 
became  a  great  power  in  ccclcstiutical  affairs,  cf.  (he  Oriftenislic  contro- 
versy, D.  infra,  j  88.  Basil,  at  once  archbishop  of  Cxsarea  and  lead- 
init  exponent  of  monastic  ideas,  brought  the  two  to  >ome  extent  to- 
gether. But  always  the  episcopal  control  was  only  with  difficulty 
brought  to  bear  on  ihe  monasiic  life,  and  in  the  West  this  opiwsilion 
of  the  two  religious  forces  ultimately  became  embodied  in  the  principle 
of  monastic  exemption.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  4J1,  aimed  to 
correct  the  early  abuse  by  placing  the  mooosieries  under  the  control 
of  Ihe  bishop. 

They  who  lead  a  true  and  worthy  monastic  life  shall  enjoy 
the  honor  that  belongs  to  them.  But  since  there  are  iiomc  who 
assume  the  monastic  condition  only  as  a  pretence,  and  will 
upset  the  ecclesiastical  and  d\i]  regulations  and  affairs,  and 
rim  about  witJiout  di^tinctiun  in  iht-  cititu  and  want  to  found 
cloisters  for  themselves,  the  synod  therefore  has  decreed  that 
no  one  shall  build  a  cloistLT  or  house  of  prayer  or  erect  any- 
where without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  city;  and  fur- 
ther, that  also  the  monks  of  every  district  and  city  shall  be 
subject  to  the  bishop,  that  they  shall  love  peace  and  qiuct 
and  observe  the  fasts  and  prayers  in  the  places  where  ihcy 
arc  assigned  continually;  that  they  shall  not  cumber  them- 
selves with  ecclesiastical  and  secular  business  and  sliall  not  take 
part  in  such ;  they  shall  not  leave  their  cloisters  except  when 
in  cases  of  necessity  they  may  be  commissioned  by  the  bishop 
of  the  dty  with  such;  that  no  slave  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
cloister  in  order  to  become  a  monk  without  the  permisuon  of 
his  master.  Whoever  violates  this  our  order  shall  be  excom- 
municated, that  the  name  of  God  be  not  blasphemed.  The 
bishop  of  the  dty  must  keep  a  careful  oversight  of  the  cloisters. 


(ft)  Jerome,  EpisluUti2j,  ad  Princifnam.  (MSL,  22  :  1087.) 
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The  introduction  o(  monastidsro  Ento  the  West  during  ihc  Arian 
controversy. 

5.  At  that  time  no  hlgh-bom  lady  at  Rome  knew  of  the 
profession  of  the  monastic  life,  neither  would  she  have  dared, 
on  account  of  the  novelty,  publicly  to  assume  a  name  that  was 
regarded  as  ignominious  and  vile.  It  was  from  some  priests 
of  Alexandria  and  from  Pope  Athanasius'  and  subsequently 
from  Peter,'  who,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Arian 
heretics,  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome  as  the  safest  haven  of ' 
their  communion^t  was  from  these  that  she  {Marcetla] 
learned  of  the  life  of  the  blcs&ed  Anthony,  then  still  living,  and 
of  the  monasteries  in  the  Thebaid,  founded  by  Pachomius, 
and  of  the  disdplinc  of  virgins  and  widows.  Nor  was  she 
ashamed  to  profess  what  she  knew  was  pleasing  to  Christ. 
Many  years  after  her  example  was  followed  first  by  Sophro- 
nia  and  then  by  others.  .  .  .  The  revered  Paula  enjoyed 
MarccUa's  friendship,  and  it  was  in  her  cell  that  Eustochium, 
that  ornament  of  virginity,  was  trained. 

(e)  Augustine,  Con/essiones,  VIII,  ch.  6.     (MSL,  33  :  755.) 
The  extension  of  monasiicism  In  the  West. 

Upon  a  certain  day  .  .  .  there  came  to  the  house  to  sec 
Alypius  and  me,  Pontitianus,  a  countryman  of  ours,  in  go 
far  as  he  was  an  African,  who  held  high  ofGce  in  the  Emperor's 
court.  What  he  wanted  with  us  I  know  not.  We  sat  down 
to  talk  together,  and  upon  the  table  before  us,  used  for  games, 
he  noticed  by  chance  a  book;  he  took  it  up,  opened  it,  and, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  found  it  to  be  the  Apostle  Paul, 
for  he  imagined  It  to  be  one  of  thase  books  the  teaching  of 

Wch  was  wearing  me  out.  At  this  he  looked  up  at  mc 
smilingly,  and  expressed  his  delight  and  wonder  that  he  so 
unexpectedly  found  this  book,  and  this  only,  before  my  eyes. 
For  he  was  both  a  Christian  ajid  baptized,  and  in  constant  and 

'The  title  of  popt  which  was  not  yet  retlricled  even  by  Latins  10  the 
blnhop  o(  Rome  was  In  gtneral  uu  lu  IhE  illle  ct{  the  blabop  o(  AlezMidrU. 
'SuccCMOT  of  AU»aa^u>  io  the  >cc  oi  .Mexundri*. 
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daily  prayers  he  often  proslratcci  himself  before  Thee  our 
Clod  in  the  Church.  When,  then,  I  had  told  him  that  I  be- 
stowed much  pains  upon  these  writings,  a  conversation  en- 
sued on  his  speaking  of  Anthony,  the  Egyptian  monk,  whose 
name  was  in  high  repute  among  Thy  ser\'ants,  though  up  to 
that  time  unfamiliar  to  us.  When  he  came  to  know  thu  he 
lingered  on  that  topic,  imparting  to  us  who  were  ignorant  a 
knowledge  of  this  man  so  eminent,  and  marvelling  at  our  ig- 
norance. But  we  were  amazed,  hearing  Thy  wonderful  works 
most  fully  manifested  in  times  so  recent,  and  almost  in  our 
own,  wrought  in  the  true  faith  and  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
all  wondered— we  that  they  were  so  great,  and  he  that  wc 
had  never  heard  of  them. 

From  this  his  conversation  turned  to  the  companies  in  the 
monasteries,  and  their  manners  so  fragrant  unto  Thee,  and 
of  the  fruitlul  deserts  of  the  wilderness,  of  which  wc  knew 
nothing.  And  there  was  a  monastery  at  Milan  lull  of  good 
brethren,  without  the  walla  of  the  dty,  under  the  care  of 
Ambrose,  and  we  were  ignorant  of  it.  He  went  on  with  his 
relation,  and  we  ILitencd  intently  and  in  silence.  He  then 
related  to  U5  how  on  a  certain  afternoon,  at  Treves,  when  the 
Emperor  was  taken  up  with  scdng  the  Circensian  games,  he 
and  three  others,  his  comrades,  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
gardciwi  dasc  to  the  cJty  walls,  and  there,  as  they  chanced  to 
walk  two  and  two,  one  strolled  away  with  him,  while  the  other 
two  went  by  themselves;  and  these  in  their  ramblings  came 

kupon  a  certain  cottage  where  dwelt  some  of  Thy  servants, 
"poor  in  spirit,"  of  whom  "is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and 
they  found  there  a  book  in  which  was  written  the  life  of 
Anthony.  This  one  of  them  began  to  read,  marvel  at,  and  be 
inflamed  by  it;  and  in  the  reading  to  meditate  on  embracing 
such  a  life,  and  giving  up  hLs  worldly  employments  to  serve 
Thee.  .  .  .  Then  Ponlilianus,  and  he  that  had  walked  with 
him  through  other  parts  of  the  garden,  came  in  search  of  them 
to  the  same  place,  and,  having  found  them,  advised  them  to 
eturo  as  the  day  had  declined.  .  .  .  But  the  other  two, 
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setting  their  affections  upon  heavenly  things,  remained  In 
cottage.    And  both  of  thcra  had  afSanccd  brides  who  also" 
when  they  heard  of  this,  dedicated  their  virginity  to  God. 

if)  Sulpidus  Severus,  Lije  of  St.  Mattin  of  Tours,  ch.  lo. 
(MSL,  ao  :  i66.) 

Monaslidsm  in  Gaul. 

St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  born  ji6,  became  bishop  of  Tom 
In  371,  and  died  jq6.  He  was  the  most  considerable  figure  tn  ibc 
CbuTch  life  of  Gaul  at  that  lime.  Sul[uduK  Severus  w>4  his  dbciple 
and  cnthuuastic  biographer.  For  John  Cassian  and  his  works  on 
monosilciun,  sec  PNF,  scr.  U,  vol.  XI. 


And  now  having  entered  upon  the  episcopal  office,  it  is 
beyond  my  power  to  set  forth  how  well  and  how  much  he 
[Martin)  performed.  For  he  remained  with  the  utmost  con- 
stancy the  same  as  he  had  been  before.  In  his  heart  there 
was  the  same  humility  and  in  his  garments  the  same  simplic- 
ity; and  50  full  of  dignity  and  courtesy,  he  maintained  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop,  yet  so  as  not  to  lay  aside  the  objects  and 
virtues  of  a  monk.  Accordingly  he  made  use  for  some  lime  ot 
the  cell  connected  with  the  chiu'ch;  but  aftcm'ard,  when  be 
felt  it  impossible  to  tolerate  the  disturbance  of  the  numbers 
of  those  visiting  it,  be  established  a  monastery  for  himself  ' 
about  two  miles  outside  the  city.  This  spot  was  so  secret 
and  retired  that  he  did  not  desire  the  solitude  of  a  hermit. 
For,  on  one  side,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  precipitous  rock  of 
a  lofty  mountain;  while  the  river  Loire  has  shut  in  the  rest 
of  the  plain  by  a  bend  extending  back  for  a  distance.  The 
place  could  be  approached  by  only  one  passage,  and  that 
very  narrow.  Here,  then,  he  possessed  a  cell  constructed  of 
wood;  many  also  of  the  brethren  bad,  in  the  same  manner, 
fashioned  retreats  for  themselves,  but  most  of  them  had 
formed  these  out  of  the  rock  of  the  overhanging  mountain, 
faoUowed  out  into  caves.  There  were  altogether  eighty  dis- 
ciples, who  were  being  disciplined  after  the  example  of  the 
saintly  master.  No  one  there  had  an>'thing  which  was  called  I 
his  own;  all  things  were  po^essed  in  common.    It  was  not 
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allowed  either  to  buy  or  sell  anything,  as  is  the  custom 
amongst  most  monks.  No  art  was  practised  there  except 
that  of  transcribers,  and  even  to  this  the  more  youthful 
were  assigned,  while  the  elders  spent  their  time  in  prayer. 
^Jlardy  did  any  of  them  go  bcj'ond  the  cell  unless  when 
liqr  BSBembled  at  the  place  of  prayer.  They  all  took  their 
together  after  the  hour  of  fasting  was  past.  No  one 
fused  wine  except  when  illness  compelled  him.  Most  of  them 
were  dressed  in  garments  of  camel's  hair.  Any  dress  ap- 
proaching softness  was  there  deemed  criminal,  and  this  must 
be  thought  the  more  remarkable  because  many  among  them 

Bwere  such  as  are  deemed  of  noble  rank,  who  though  veiy  dif- 
ferently brought  up  had  forced  themselves  down  to  this  degree 
of  hiunility  and  patience,  and  we  have  seen  many  of  these 

B  afterward  as  bishops.  For  what  city  or  church  could  there 
be  that  would  not  desire  to  have  its  priest  from  the  monas- 

^  tcry  of  Martin? 


Celibacv  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Regulation  or 
Clerical  Maeriaoe 

The  insistence  upon  clerical  celibacy  and  even  the  mere 
.tion  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  contributed  not  a 
to  making  a  clear  distinction  between  the  clergy  and 
'tte  laity  which  became  a  marked  feature  in  the  constitution 
i  the  Church.  The  East  and  the  West  have  alwa>'s  differed 
as  to  clerical  marriage.  In  the  East  the  parish  clergy  have 
always  been  married;  the  bishops  formerly  married  have  long 
since  been  exclusively  of  the  unmarried  clergj*.  The  clergy 
who  do  not  marr>'  become  monks.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  solution  of  practical  dilEcuIties  which  were  found  to  arise 
io  that  part  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  general  cler- 
ical celibac>-.  In  the  West  the  cclibac>-  of  the  clergy  as  a 
y  was  an  ideal  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  became  an  established  prindpJc  by  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  under  Leo  the  Great,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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it  was  not  enforced  as  a  universal  obligation  of  the  cleric 
order  until  the  reforms  of  Gregory  VII.     In  the  followii! 
canons  and  documents  the  di\TMon  is  made  between  the" 
East  and  the  West,  and  the  selected  documents  are  arranged 
chronologically  so  as  to  show  the  progress  in  legislation  towa 
the  condition  that  afterward  became  dominant  in  the 
tivc  divi^ons  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church. 


(A)    Ctericat  Marriage  in  the  East 

{a)  Council  of  Ancyra,  A.  D.  314,  Canon  id.    Bnins, 

68.    C/.  Mirbt,  n.  90. 

The  [allowing  canon  fs  important  as  being  the  first  Eastern  regulaliott 
of  a  roiincil  lic.irinK  on  ihc  subjccl  nnH  having  been  generally  followed 
long  bcfotc  the  canoriB  of  this  council  were  adopted  as  binding  by  the 
Council  o[  Constant inuple  known  aa  tbc  Quiniseict  in  693,  Canon  1;  ^. 
Hcfcle,  %  337.     I'or  the  Countil  of  Ancyra,  sec  Hcfele,  5  i6- 
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Canon  10.  Those  who  have  been  made  deacons,  declaring 
when  they  were  ordained  that  they  must  marry,  because 
were  not  able  to  abide  as  they  were,  and  who  afterward 
ricd,  shall  cotittnuc  in  the  ministry  because  it  was  conccd' 
to  them  by  the  bishop.  But  if  they  were  silent  on  the  mat- 
ter, undertaking  at  tlieir  ordiruition  to  abide  as  they  were, 
and  afterward  proceeded  to  many,  they  shall  cease  from  thi 
dtacunatc. 

(b)  Council  of  Nica-a,  A.  I>.  325,  Canon  3.   Bruns,  I,  i 
CJ.  Mirbt,  n.  101,  Kirch,  n.  363. 

The  meaning  of  the  following  canon  is  open  to  question  became 
the  term  subintroducia  unci  the  concluding  claune.  H^fcle  cooteoi 
that  every  woman  is  excluded  except  cerinin  specified  penons.  But 
the  tu»lom  of  ilie  East  was  not  to  treat  the  rule  as  meaning  luch.  See 
E.  Vcnnbles,  nrl.  "Suliintroiluctif,"  in  DCB;  iind  .^chcli»,  art.  "Sub- 
Introductar." in  PRE.  Hefelc'sdiscussion  may  be  found  in  h^Bitlefy 
0/  the  Councils,  |§  41  and  43;  in  the  lallcr  he  discusses  the  question  at 
'  the  council  nx  to  the  matter  ot  clerical 


:  posit]' 


elibacy. 


Canon  3.    The  great  synod  has  stringently  forbidden  an] 
bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any  one  of  the  clergy  whatever,! 
to  have  a  suhinlroduda  (ervwiVaxTw)  dwelling  with  him,  ex-f 
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ccpt  only  a  moU)er,  sister,  or  aunt,  or  such  persons  only  as 
beyond  al!  suspicion. 

(c)  Council  of  Gangra,  A.  D.  355-381,  Ccmm  4.    Bruns, 

1, 107. 

The  canons  of  ihis  council  were  npproved  Al  (he  QuinUcst  logctlicr 
with  those  of  Ancyra  anil  Laodicnrii  and  others.  This  canon  is  directed 
against  the  fnnatidam  of  the  £iu>lBthiaiu. 

Canon  4.  If  any  one  shall  maintain,  concerning  a  married 
presbyter,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  partake  of  the  oblation  that 
he  offers,  let  him  be  anathema. 

id)  Socrates,  flist.  Ec.,  V,  22.     (MSG,  67  :  640.) 

That  the  custom  of  clerical  ccliliacy  grew  >ip  wll  hout  much  regard  to 
coiiciliar  action,  and  that  canons  only  later  regulated  what  had  bc«n 
established  and  moditied  by  cualom,  is  illustrated  by  tlie  variation  in 
the  matter  of  clerical  marriage  noted  by  Socrates. 


I  myself  learned  of  another  custom  in  Thcssaly.     If  a 

dergj-man  in  that  country  should,  after  taking  orders,  cohabit 

with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  legally  married  before  ordination, 

he  would  be  degraded.'     In  the  East,  indeed,  all  dcrg>'men 

and  even  bishops  abstain  from  their  wives;  but  this  they  do 

^■'Of  their  own  accord  and  not  by  the  necessity  of  law;  for 

many  of  them  have  had  children  by  their  lawful  wives  during 

^  thdr  episcopate.    The  author  of  the  usage  which  obtains 

H  in  Thessoly  was  Hellodorus.  bishop  of  Tricca  in  that  country, 

under  whose  name  it  h  said  that  erotic  books  arc  extant,  en- 

i  tilled  Ethiofrka.  which  he  composed  in  his  youth.    The  same 
custom  prevails  in  ThcsRalonica  and  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 
(e)  Quinisext  Council,  A.  D.  692,  Camms  6,  12,  13,  48. 
Bruns,  1, 39/. 
Canons  on  celibacy. 
The  Trullan  Council  6xed  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  churche»  re- 
garding the  cclibjii-y  of  the  clerity.     In  general  ii  may  be  said  that  the 
clerKyman  was  not  allowed  to  marry  after  ordination.     But  if  he  mar- 
'         ried  before  ordiiution  he  did  not,  eicx^pt  in  the  caw  of  the  tnshopSi 
separate  from  his  wife,  but  lived  with  her  in  lawful  marital  relations. 

■  C/.  ApoAolic  Canons,  6,  j;;  alto  Coundl  of  Nco-Cxurc*.  Can.  1. 
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Canon  6.    Since  it  is  declared  in  the  Apostolic  Canons 
of  tiiosc  who  are  advanced  to  the  clergy  unmarried,  only 
lectors  and  cantors  arc  able  to  marry,  we  also,  maintaining 
this,  determine  that  henceforth  it  is  in  nowise  lawful  for  any^ 
subdcacon,  deacon,  or  presbyter  after  his  ordination  to  coit^^l 
tract  matrimony;  but  if  he  shall  have  dared  to  do  so,  let  him 
be  deposed.    And  if  any  of  those  who  enter  the  clergy  wish^ 
to  be  joined  to  a  wife  in  lawful  marriage  before  he  is  ordained 
subdeacon,  deacon,  or  presbyter,  let  it  be  done. 

Canun  ti.    Moreover,  it  has  also  contt?  to  our  knowtedgl} 
that  in  Africa  and  Libya  and  in  other  places  the  most  God 
beloved  bishops  in  those  parts  do  not  refuse  to  live  with  thdr 
wives,  even  after  consecration,  thereby  giving  scandal  and 
offence  to  the  people.    Since,  therefore,  it  is  our  particular 
care  that  all  thing^i  tend  to  the  good  of  the  Sock  placed  in  out 
hands  and  committed  to  us,  it  has  seemed  good  that  hence- 
forth nothing  of  the  kind  shall  in  any  way  occur. 
if  any  shall  have  been  observed  to  do  such  a  thing,  let 
deposed.  

Canon  13.     [Text  in  Kirch,  nn.  985/.]    Since  we  knowlt 
to  be  handed  down  as  a  rule  of  the  Roman  Church  that  those 
who  are  deemed  worthy  to  be  advanced  to  the  diacooatc  and 
presbytcratc  should  promise  no  longer  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives,  we,  preserving  the  ancient  rule  and  apostolic  perfection 
and  order,  will  that  lawful  marriage  of  men  who  arc  in  holy 
orders  be  from  this  time  forward  firm,  by  no  means  dissd 
thdr  union  with  their  wives  nor  depri^ng  them  of  thel 
mutual  intercourse  at  a  convenient  season.  .  .  .  For  it  b 
meet  that  they  who  assist  at  the  divine  altar  should  be  abso- 
lutely continent  when  they  are  handling  holy  things,  in  ordi 
that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  from  God  what  they  ask  in 
sincerity. 

Canon  48.  The  wife  of  him  who  is  advanced  to  Uie  episco- 
pal dignity  shall  be  separated  from  her  husband  by  mutual 
consent,  and  after  his  ordination  and  consecration  to  the 
qiiscopatc  she  shall  enter  a  monastery  situated  at  a  distance 


;  hence-       1 
.  .  But      I 
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from  the  abode  of  the  bishop,  and  there  let  her  enjoy  the 
bishop's  provisioQ.  And  i/  she  is  deemed  worthy  she  may  be 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  deaconess. 


I 


(B)    CUricai  Celibacy  in  the  West 

(a)  CouncU  of  Elvira,  A.  D.  306.  Canon  33.  Bnins,  II, 
6.    C/.  Mirbt,  n.  90,  and  Kirch,  n.  305. 

This  b  the  earliest  canon  of  any  council  requiring  clerical  celibacy. 
For  ihe  Council  ot  Elvira,  »«  Hcfeic,  g  13;  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  Tkc  Synod 
of  Elvira,  London,  iSSj.  For  discuaston  of  reasons  for  assigning  a 
later  dale,  sec  E,  Hcnneclcc,  art.  "Elvira,  Synocio  um  its,"  In  PRE, 
aod  ihc  literature  there  cited.  The  council  was  a  provindal  synod  ol 
I  toutlicni  Spain. 

Canon  33.  It  was  voted  that  it  be  entirely  forbidden' 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  all  clergy  placed  in  the 
ministry  to  abstain  from  their  mves  and  not  to  beget  sons: 
whoe\-er  does  this,  let  him  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of  the 
clergy. 

(b)  Siridus,  Decretal,  A.  D.  385.  (MSL,  13  : 1 138.)  Mirbt, 
nn.  122  f.;  cj.  Denzigcr,  nn.  87  J?. 

Clerical  celibacy:  the  force  of  decretals. 

In  the  following  pusagcs  from  Ihe  first  authentic  decretsJ,  the 
celibacy  ol  the  clergy  is  laid  down  as  of  divine  authority  In  the  Church, 
and  the  rule  remains  characteristic  of  the  Western  Church.  See  Canon 
I J  of  the  Quiniscxt  Council,  above.  %  -]&,  e.  The  binding  authority  of 
the  decretiik  uf  the  tiishop  of  Rumc  is  also  asserted,  and  this,  too,  be- 
comes characteristic  of  the  jurispiudcnce  of  the  Wesleni  Church. 


Ch.  7  (§  8).    Why  did  He  admonish  them  to  whom  the  holy 
of  holies  was  committed,  Be  ye  holy,  because  I  the  Lord 
^your  God  am  holy?    [Lev.  20 : 7.I    Why  were  they  com- 
Jed  to  dwell  in  the  temple  in  the  year  of  their  turn  to 
date,  afar  from  their  own  homes?    E\'idcnUy  it  was  for 
on  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  their 

'  Note  ihe  exlraordinnry  form  in  whiih  the  ckrRy  are  a|>patcnt!y  forbidden 
1  to  do  what  in  reality  the  luuntil  cotnmitnd^;  namely,  that  they  ihould  abandon 
[  marital  rdation*  with  ihcJr  wives.    Cf.  Eicfcle,  lot.  cU.    Can.  80  of  Elvira  uses 
I  WKOOth  phiwcology. 
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marital  relations  with  their  wives,  so  tliat,  adorned  vith  « 
pure  conscioicc,  they  might  ofler  to  God  an  acceptable  sacri'! 
fice.  After  Ihe  lime  of  their  service  was  accomplished  they- 
were  permitted  to  resume  their  marital  relations  for  the  sake 
of  continuing  the  succession,  because  only  from  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  it  ordained  that  any  one  should  be  admitted  to  thai 
priesthood.  .  .  .  WJitTi'forc  .ilso  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  by 
His  coming  He  brought  us  light,  solemnly  atTirmed  in  the  Gos- 
pel that  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law.  And| 
therefore  He  who  is  the  bridegroom  of  the  Church  wished' 
that  its  form  should  be  n-spk-ndcnt  with  chastity,  so  that  iui 
the  day  of  Judgment,  when  He  should  come  again,  He  mighti 
find  it  without  spot  or  blemish,  as  He  taught  by  His  ApostleJ 
And  by  the  rule  of  its  ordinances  which  may  not  be  gainsaidj 
we  who  are  priests  and  Levitts  are  bound  from  the  day  of  ouij 
ordination  to  keep  our  bodies  in  soberness  and  modesty,  stf 
that  in  those  sacrifices  which  we  offer  daily  to  our  God  wc  maw 
please  Him  in  all  things.  | 

Ch.  15  {§  20).  To  each  of  the  cases,  which  by  our  sou 
Basaanlus  you  have  referred  to  the  Roman  Chiuch  as  the  head 
of  >'ourbody,  we  have  returned ,  as  I  think,  asuflicient  answer.' 
Now  we  exiiort  your  brotherly  mind  more  and  more  to  obey 
the  canons  and  to  observe  the  decretals  that  have  been  drawn 
up,  that  those  things  which  we  have  written  to  your  inquiries 
you  may  cause  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  our  fellow- 
bishops,  and  not  only  of  those  who  Eire  placed  in  your  diocese, 
but  also  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Bxtici,  the  Lusitoni,  and 
the  Gauls,  and  those  who  in  neighboring  provinces  border 
upon  you,  those  things  which  by  us  have  been  heliifully 
decreed  may  be  sent  accompanied  by  your  tetters, 
although  no  priest  of  the  Lord  is  free  to  ignore  the  statu' 
of  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  venerable  definitions  of 
canons,  yet  it  would  be  more  useful  and,  on  account  of  thi 
long  time  you  have  been  in  holy  orders,  exceedingly  glorioi 
for  you,  beloved,  if  those  things  which  have  been  written  you 
especially  by  name,  might  through  your  agreement  wi 
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be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  our  brethren,  and  that,  sedng 
that  they  have  not  been  drawn  up  inconsiderately  but  pru- 
dently and  with  very  great  care,  they  sliould  remain  inviolate, 
and  that,  for  the  future,  opportunity  for  any  excuse  might  be 
cut  off,  which  is  now  open  to  no  one  among  us. 

(c)  Councilof  Carthage,  A.  D.  390,  Canon  3.    Bruns,!,!!?. 
Sec  sIm  Canon  i  of  the  ssmc  council. 

Canon  2.  Bishop  Aurcliu^  said :  "  When  In  a  pre\ious  coun- 
cil the  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  continence  and  chastity 
was  discussed,  these  three  orders  were  joined  by  a  certain 
agreement  of  chastity  through  their  ordination,  bishops,  I 
say,  presbyters,  and  deacons;  as  it  was  agreed  that  it  was 
seemly  that  they,  as  most  holy  pontiffs  and  priests  of  God, 
and  as  Levitcs  who  serve  divine  things,  should  be  continent 
in  all  tilings  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  from  God 
what  they  a.sk  sincerely,  so  that  what  the  Apostles  taught 
and  antiquity  observed,  wc  also  keep."  By  all  the  bishops  it 
was  said:  "  It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  that  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  or  those  who  handle  the  sacraments,  should  be 
guardiansof  modesty,  and  refrain  themselves  from  their  wives." 
By  allitwassaid:  "  It  is  our  pleasure  that  in  all  things,  and  by 
ail,  modesty  should  be  preserved,  who  serve  the  altar." 

(d)  Leo  the  Great,  Ep.  14,  <ut  Amstasium;  Ep.  167,  ad 
RMSiicum.    (MSL,  54  :  672,  1204.) 

Tbe  final  form  of  the  Wuiecn  rule,  that  the  clergy,  from  subdeacon 
to  bUhop,  both  inclusive,  should  he  bound  lo  celibacy,  wu  cipre»cd 
io  it*  pcrauaont  form  by  I.co  the  Great  In  his  Icitcn  to  AnafrtasiuB  and 
Rustlcus.  From  each  of  iheiie  letters  the  poisuge  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject b  quoted.  UyihusfoLlowingup  the  idcAs  of  the  Council  of  Elvira 
and  the  Council  of  Carlbsge  as  well  aa  the  decretal  of  SirlciuB,  the  aub- 
Aatxxm  wu  included  among  (hose  who  were  %-owed  to  celibacy,  for  he, 
too,  served  at  the  altar,  and  came  lo  be  counted  as  one  of  the  major 
orders  of  tbe  ministry. 

Ep.  14,  Ch.  5.  Although  they  who  are  not  within  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  arc  free  to  lake  pleasure  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  wedlock  and  the  procreation  of  children,  yet,  for 
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the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  purity  of  complete  continence,  evea^ 
subdeacons  are  not  allowed  camal  maningc;  that  "both 
they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none"  [I  Cor. 
7  :  3q],  and  Uiey  that  have  not  may  remain  single.  But  if 
in  this  order,  which  b  the  fourth  from  the  head,  this  is  worthy 
to  be  observed,  how  much  more  is  it  to  be  kept  in  the  first,] 
the  second,  and  the  third,  lest  any  one  be  reckoned  fit  for 
either  the  deacon's  duties  or  tlie  presbyter's  honorable  posi- 
tion, or  the  hishop'ft  pre-eminence,  who  is  discovered  as  notj 
yet  having  bridled  his  uxorious  desires. 

Ep.  167,  Quest,  3.    Concerning  those  who  minister  at  the] 
altar  and  have  wives,  whether  they  may  cohabit  with  them,  j 

Reply.  The  same  law  of  continence  is  for  the  ministers  of 
the  altar  as  tor  the  bishops  and  priests  who,  when  they  were 
laymen,  could  lawfully  marry  and  procreate  children.  But 
when  they  attained  to  the  said  ranks,  what  was  before  lawful 
became  unlawful  for  them.  And  therefore  in  order  that  their . 
wedlock  may  become  spiritual  instead  of  carnal,  it  is  ncccs-l 
sary  that  they  do  not  put  away  their  wives'  but  to  have  them] 
"as  though  they  had  them  not,"  whereby  both  the  afTectioa] 
of  their  married  life  may  be  retained  and  the  marriage  func 
tions  cease. 

t  Thin  last  pobt  was  comidcntbly  modified  by  the  subsequent  canon  la* 
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THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE  PERMANENT  DIVISION 
OF  THE  EMPIRE  UNTIL  THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE 
WESTERN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  FIRST  SCHISM 
BETWEEN  THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST,  OR  UN- 
TIL ABOUT  A.  D.  SCO 

In  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  under  the 
Christian  Empire,  the  Church,  although  existing  in  twn  di- 
visions of  the  Empire  and  experiencing  %'ery  diOfcrcnt  political 
fortunes,  may  still  be  regarded  as  forming  a  whole.  I'he 
thetilogical  controversies  distracting   the  Church,  although 

IdilTcrcnt  in  the  two  halves  of  the  Grarco-Roman  world,  were 
felt  to  some  extent  io  both  divisions  of  the  Empire  and  not 
merely  in  the  one  in  which  they  were  principally  fought  out; 
.  and  in  the  condemnation  of  heresy,  each  half  of  the  Church 
assisted  the  other.  Though  already  marked  lines  of  cleavage 
H  arc  dearly  perceptible,  and  in  the  West  the  dominating  per- 
sonality of  Augustine  forwarded  the  development  of  the  char- 
■  acterisltc  theology  of  the  West,  setting  aside  the  Greek  In- 
fluences exerted  through  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Rulinus,  and  Je- 
rome, and  adding  much  that  was  never  appreciated  in  the  East 
— ^yet  the  opponent  of  Augustine  was  condemned  at  the  genera) 
council  of  Ephesus,  431.  held  by  Eastern  bishops  in  the  East; 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  East  the  controversies  regarding 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  although 
'  of  interest  almost  entirely  in  the  East  and  fought  out  by  men 
[of  the  East,  found  their  preliminary  solution  at  Chalccdon 
I  In  451  upon  a  basis  proposed  by  the  West.  On  the  other 
[band,  the  attitudes  of  the  two  halves  of  the  Church  toward 
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many  profound  problems  were  radically  dUTerent,  and  thej 
emergCDce  of  the  Roman  Sec  &s  the  great  centre  of  the  West 
amid  the  overturn  of  the  Roman  world  by  the  barbariansrl 
and  the  atcaxlily  increasing  ascendency  of  the  State  over  the! 
Church  in  the  East  tended  inevitably  to  separate  ccclcsiastk-j 
ally  as  well  as  politically  the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire. 
As  the  emperors  of  the  East  attempted  to  use  dogmatic 
parties  in  the  support  of  a  political  policy,  the  diiferences 
between  the  Church  of  the  East,  under  the  Roman  Emj>ePor,| 
and  the  Church  of  the  West,  where  the  imperial  authority 
had  ceased  to  be  a  reality,  became  manifest  in  a  schi&m  re-j 
suiting  from  the  Monophysite  controvensy  and  the  attempt  toj 
reconcile  the  Monophysites. 


CHAPTER  I.  THE  CHURCH  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
PERM.\>IENT  SEPARATION  OF  THE  TXO  PARTS  OF 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Although  Thcodosius  the  Great  had  been  the  dominating 
Jpower  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  almost  from  his  acces- 
sion in  379,  he  was  sole  ruk-r  of  the  united  Roman  Empire  for 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death  in  395-    ''"he  East  and  tliel 
West  became  henceforth  permanently  divided  after  having 
been  united,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  under  Dio- 
cletian in  285,  for  only  three  periods  aggregating  twenty-eight 
years  in  ail.    The  imperial  authority  was  divided  between  the 
sons  of  Thcodosius,  Arcadius  taking  the  sovereignty  of  the 
East  and  Honorius  that  of  the  West.    Slilicho,  a  \'anda], , 
directed  the  fortunes  of  the  West  until  his  death  in  408,  but! 
the  Empire  of  the  East  soon  began  to  take  a  leading  part,! 
especially  after  the  barbarians  commenced  to  invade  the' 
West  about  405,  and  to  establish  independent  kingdoms  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.    The  German  tribes  that 
settled  within  the  Empire  were  either  Arians  when   they 
entered  or  became  such  almost  immediately  after;  Iliis  Arian- 
tsm  had  been  introduced  among  the  West  Goths  from  Con- 
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I  stantinoptc  during  the  domioaDce  of  tbat  creed.  The  Franks 
[alone  of  all  the  Germanic  tribes  were  heathen  when  they 
[settled  within  the  Empire. 

§  79.    The  Empire  of  the  Dynasty  of  Thcodosius, 
§  80.    The  Extension  of  the  Church  about  the  Beginning 
of  the  Fifth  Century, 


I 


§  79.    The  Empire  of  the  Dynasty  of  Theodosios 
Emperors  of  the  West: 
Honorius;  bom  384,  Emperor  395-423. 
Valentinian   III;  bom  419,    Emperor  425-455;  son  of 
Galla  Pladdia,  the  daughter  of  Thcodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  Empress  of  the  West  4  [9-450. 
Emperors  of  the  East: 
Arcadius:  born  377,  Emperor  39S-408, 
Thcodosius  II:  born  401,  Emperor  408  -450. 
Marcianus:   Emperor  450--457;    husband  of  Pulcheria 
(born  399,  died  453),  daughter  of  Arcadius. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  the 

i  period  in  which  the  degenerate  descendants  of  Thcodosius 
Still  retained  the  imperial  title,  was  the  Barbarian  Inva-iuon, 
a  truly  epoch-making  event.  In  405  the  Vandals,  Alans, 
and  Suevi  crossed  the  Rhine,  followed  later  by  the  Bur- 
gundians.  August  14,  410,  Alarich,  the  king  of  the  West 
Goths,  captured  Rome.  In  419  tlic  W^cst  Gothic  kingdom 
was  established  with  Toulouse  as  u  capital.  In  429  the  Van- 
dals began  to  establish  them:>c1vcs  in  North  Africa,  and  about 
450  the  Saxons  began  to  invade  Britain,  abandoned  by  the 
Romans  about  409.  Although  the  West  was  thus  falling  to 
fneccs,  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  maintained 
and  is  expressed  in  the  provision  of  tJie  new  Theodosian  Code 
of  439  for  the  uniformity  of  law  throughout  the  two  parts  of 
I  the  Empire.  This  theory  of  unity  was  not  lost  for  centuries 
|and  was  influential  even  into  the  eighth  century. 

(«)  Jerome,  Ep.  113,  ad  Ageruchiam.    {MSL,  22  :  1057.) 
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The  Barbarian  Invasions  in  the  opening  ye*rs  of  the  fifth  century.  I 
Jerome's  letters  are  nut  lo  be  considered  a  primary  source  for  the! 
barbarian  invasion,  but  they  arc  nn  ndminible  source  for  the  way  thai 
Invasion  speared  lo  a  man  of  culture  and  same  patriotic  feeling.' 
With  this  passage  should  be  compitred  his  F.p.  60,  ad  Iteiiodoriim.  {  16, 
written  in  396.  in  which  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Rome  was  falling 
and  describes  the  barbarian  invaders.  The  foilowiiig  letter  was  «rrii- : 
ten  400.  I 

§  16.    Innumerable  savage  tribes  have  ovemin  all  partai 
of  Gaul.    The  whole  countrj-  between  the  Alps  and   the 
Pyrenees,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean,  have  been  laid 
waste  by  Quadi,  Vandals,  SiumatJans,  Alans,  Gepidi,  Heniles.'! 
Saxons,  Bergnndians,  AUcmans  and,  alas  for  the  common 
weal — even  the  hordes  of  the  Pannonians.     For  Asshur  is  J 
joined  with  them  {Psalm  83  :  8).    The  once  noble  city  olj 
Mainz  has  been  captured  and  destroyed.    In  its  church  many] 
thousands  have  been  massacred.    The  people  of  Worms  have ' 
been  extirpated  after  a  long  siege.    The  powerful  city  d 
Rhdms,  the  Ambiani  [a  tribe  near  Amiens),  the  Altrabtx 
(a  tribe  near  Arras],  the  Belgians  on  the  outskirts  of  the  world, 
Tournay,  Spcyer,  and  Strassburg  have  fallen  to  Germany. 
The  provinces  of  Aquilaine  and  of  the  Nine  Nations,  of 
Lyons  and  Narbonne,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dUes,  all 
have  been  laid  waste.    Those  whom  the  sword  spares  without, 
famine  ra\'age3  within.     I  cannot  speak  of  Toulouse  without 
tears;  it  has  been  kept  hitherto  from  falling  by  the  merits  of 
its  revered  bishop.  Exuperius.     Even  the  Spains  are  about  to 
perish  and  tremble  daily  as  they  recall  the  invasion  of  the 
Cymri;  and  whiit  others  have  suffered  unce  they  suffer  00a- 
tinually  in  fear. 

§  17.  I  am  alent  about  other  places,  that  I  may  not  socm 
to  despair  of  God's  mercy.  From  the  Pontic  Sea  to  the 
Julian  Alps,  what  was  once  ours  is  ours  no  longer,  When 
for  thirty  years  tlic  barrier  of  the  Danube  had  been  broken 
there  was  war  in  the  central  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empir 
Long  use  dried  our  tears.  For  all,  except  a  few  old  peopi 
■  Sec  PulzKci,  Biaeritiha  Schtd-AUas,  iQoj. 
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[fiati  been  bom  cither  in  captivity  or  during  a  blockade,  and 
[they  did  not  long  for  a  liberty  which  they  had  never  known. 
[ViTio  will  believe  it?  What  histories  will  seriously  discuss 
[it,  that  Rome  has  to  tight  wilttin  her  borders,  not  fur  glory 
(but  for  bare  life;  and  that  she  docs  not  fight  even,  hut  buys 
the  right  to  exist  by  giving  gold  and  sacriGcing  all  her  sub- 
^  stajicc?  This  humiliation  has  been  brought  upon  her,  not  by 
H  the  fault  of  her  emperors,  both  of  them  must  relif^ous  men 
H  (Arcadius  and  Honoriusj,  but  by  the  crime  of  a  half-barbarian 
^^traitor,'  who  with  our  money  has  armed  our  foes  against  us. 

H     (A)  Jerome,  Prefaces  to  Commentary  on  Esekiel.    (MSL,  35. 
■  15:75-) 

Hi 


Tbc  fall  of  Rome. 

Jerome's  account  of  the  caplurc  of  Rome  by  ^Vlarich  is  greatly  cisg- 
Kcraltd  (see  his  Ef.  127,  ad  Prhuipiam).  By  hh  very  exiifigcration, 
however,  one  gains  some  impresiion  of  the  shock  the  event  must  have 
occsuoncd  in  the  Rodiad  world. 


I 


I 


Preface  to  Book  I.  Intelligence  has  suddenly  been  brought 
to  me  of  the  death  of  Pamraachus  and  Marcclla,  Uic  siege  of 
Rome  [A.  D.  408),  and  the  falling  asleep  of  many  of  my  breth- 
rcn  and  sisters,  I  was  so  stupefied  and  dismayed  that  day 
and  m'ght  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  all.  .  .  . 
But  when  the  bright  light  of  all  the  world  was  put  out,^  or, 
rather,  when  the  Roman  Kmpire  was  decapitated,  and,  to  speak 
more  concclly,  the  whole  world  perished  in  one  city,  "I  be- 
came dumb  and  humbled  myself,  and  kept  silence  from  good 
words,  but  my  gri^^f  broke  out  afresh,  my  heart  was  hot  within 
me,  and  while  I  was  musing  the  lire  was  kindled"  [Psalm 

39  : 3.  4l- 

Preface  to  Book  III.  Who  would  believe  that  Rome,  built 
up  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world,  had  collapsed;  that  she 
had  become  both  the  mother  of  nations  and  their  tomb;  that 
alt  the  shores  of  the  Kast,  of  Kg>'pt,  of  Africa,  whicli  had  once 

■Stilicho,  OB  whoK  advice  the  Senate  ttrantnl  a  sutuidy  to  Alaiicb,  [a  408, 
^of  four  itimuond  pounds  of  gold. 

'dpliire  ol  Rome,  A.  D.  410,  by  Aluich. 
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belonged  lo  the  imperial  dly  should  be  filled  with  the  hosts 
of  her  men-servants  and  majd-!>er\'ants;  that  e\'ery  day  holy 
B«thlch(,in  should  be  receiving  :ls  mendicants  men  and  women 
who  were  once  noble  and  abounding  in  cver>'  kind  of  wealth?^ 

(c)  Theodosius  II,  NoveUa  I,  de  Theodostatti  CodkU  At 
torilaU;  Feb.  15,  439. 

The  Emperors  Tlieodosius  and  Valentinian,  Augusti, 
Florcntius,  Pnctorian  Prefect  of  the  East. 

Our  clemency  has  often  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the' 
cause  of  the  tact  that,  although  so  many  rewards  arc  hdd  out, 
for  the  maintenance  of  arts  and  studies,  so  few  and  rare 
they  who  arc  fully  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  lavj 
and  that  although  so  many  have  grown  pale  fronn  late  studie 
scarcely  one  or  two  have  gained  a  sound  and  complete  lear 
Ing.    Wlien  we  consider  the  enormous  multitude  of  bookSjj 
the  diversity  in  the  forms  of  process,  and   the  difficult)'  of 
legal  case^,  and,  further,  the  huge  moss  of  imperial  constitu- 
tions which,  hidden  as  it  were  under  a  veil  of  gross  mist  and 
darkness,  precludes  man's  intellect  from  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  them,  we  have  performed  a  task  needful  (or  our  age.  and«j 
the  darkness  having  been  dispelled,  we  have  given  light  to 
laws  by  a  brief  compendium.     Noble  men  of  approved  faith- 
fulness  were  selected,  men  of  well-known  learning,  to  whom' 
the  matter  was  intrusted.     We  have  published  the  constitu- 
tions of  former  princes,  cleared  by  interpretation  of  diSicultic 
80  that  men  may  no  longer  have  to  wait  formidable  responses' 
from  expert  lawyers  as  from  a  shrine,  jancc  it  is  quite  plain 
what  is  the  value  of  a  donation,  by  what  action  an  inheritance 
is  to  be  sued  for,  with  what  words  a  contract  is  to  be  made. 
.  .  .  Thus  having  wiped  out  the  cloud  of  volumes,  on  which 
many  wasted  their  lives  and  explained  nothing  in  the  end,  wc_ 
cstablisl)  a  compendious  knowledge  of  the  imperial  constitu^ 
tions  since  the  time  of  the  divine  Constantinc,  and  permit  no' 
one  after  the  first  day  of  next  Januar>'  to  use  in  courts  and 
daily  practice  of  law  the  imperial  law,  or  to  draw  up  pleadings 
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excqjt  from  these  books  which  bear  our  name  and  arc  kept 
in  the  sacred  arcliives.  .  .  , 

To  this  we  add  that  henceforward  no  constitution  can  be 
passed  in  the  West  or  in  any  other  place  by  the  unconquerable 
Emperor,  the  son  of  our  clemency*,  the  everlasting  Augustus 
\^al('ntiman,  or  possess  any  legal  validity,  except  the  same  by 
a  divine  pragmatica  be  communicated  to  us.  The  same  rule 
is  to  be  obseiA'ed  in  the  acts  which  are  promulgated  by  us  in 
East;  and  those  arc  to  be  condemned  as  spurious  which 
Hare  not  recorded  in  the  Hicodosian  Code  [certain  documents 
excepted  which  were  kept  in  the  registers  of  bureaux]. 

$  80.  The  Extension  of  the  Church  AsoyT  the  Becik- 
KING  OF  the  Fifth  Century 

The  most  important  missionary  work  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  centur>'  was  the  extension  of  the  work  of  Ulfilus 
among  the  German  tribes  and  the  work  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  West  in  Gaul  and  western  Germany.  Of  the  ktter  the 
most  important  was  Martin  of  Tours. 

(a)  Socrates,  Hist.  Ec.,  U,  41.    (MSG,  67  :  349.) 

Ulfilu. 

Additional  material  for  the  life  of  UlfJas  may  be  found  in  the  Ettk- 
siastieoi  Uhtory  of  Pbiloslorgiua.  {ragmcDti  ul  which,  »a  praervtA,  may 
be  found  appended  to  the  Bohn  trnn«Ution  o(  Soxomen's  Et<i<siaslieal 
BUtory. 

After  giving  a  liat  of  creeds  put  forth  by  various  councils,  from 

liOBa  down  to  the  Ari.in  creed  of  Constantinople,  360  (text  may  be 
id  in  ilahn,  {  167),  Soaaies  continues: 


The  last  creed  was  that  put  forth  at  Constantinople  [A.  D. 
360],  with  the  appendix.  For  to  this  was  added  the  pro- 
hibition respecting  the  mention  of  substance  [ousia),  or  sub- 
sislence  [h>postttsis|.  in  relation  to  God.  To  this  creed 
Uliilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  then  first  gave  his  assent  For 
before  that  time  he  had  adhered  to  the  faith  of  Nicsa;  for  he 
a  di.sciple  of  ThcophiliLs,  bishop  of  the  Got  ha.  who  was 
t  at  the  Nicenc  Coimcil,  and  subscribed  what  was  there 
determined. 
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my^ 


(b)  Ulfilas,  Confession  of  Faith.    Hahn,  {  iqS.  ^H 

This  confession  o[  laiih.  which  Ulfilaa  describes  aa  his  testament,  1 
found  Bt  titc  conclusion  of  a  Idler  of  Auxentius,  his  pupil,  aa  .\ri^ 
bishop  of  SltislTia,  in  Mcrsia  Inferior;  see  note  of  Hahn.  It  should  fag 
compared  with  that  of  Constantinople  of  360.  ^^H 

I,  Ulfilas,  bishop  and  confessor,  have  alwaj-s  thus  beUcv'cd, 
and  in  this  sole  and  true  faith  I  make  my  testament  before 
my  Lord:  I  believe  tliat  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  alone 
unbegotten  and  invisible;  and  in  His  only  begotten  Son,  our 
Lord  and  God,  the  fashioner  and  maker  of  all  creation, 
having  any  one  like  him^ — therefore  there  is  one  God  of  al^' 
who,  in  our  opinion,  is  God— and  there  is  one  Holy  Spirit,  the 
illuminating  and  sanctifying  power — as  Christ  said   to 
apostles  for  correction,  "Behold  I  send  the  promise  of  m; 
Father  to  you,  but  remain  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye^j 
be  indued  with  power  from  on  high";  and  again,  "And  >t^| 
shall  receive  power  coming  upon  you  from  the  Holy  Spiril"^^ 
—neither  God  nor  Lord,  but  a  minister  of  Christ  in  all  things; 
not  ruler,  but  a  subject,  and  obedient  hi  all  things  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  himself  subject  and  obedient  in  all  things  to 
Father  .  .  .  through  Christ  .  .  .  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  . 

(c)  Socrates,  nisi.  Ec,  IV,  23.     (MSG,  67  :  551.) 

The  barbarians  dwelling  beyond  the  Danube,  who  are  call' 
Goths,  having  been  engaged  in  a  civil  war  among  thcmselv 
were  divided  into  two  parties;  of  one  of  these  Fritigemu*  was 
the  leader,  of  the  other  Athanaric.  When  Athanaric  had 
obtained  an  e\'ident  advantage  over  his  rival,  Fritigcmus 
had  recourse  to  the  Romans  and  implored  their  assistance 
against  his  adversary.  When  these  things  were  reported  to  the 
Emperor  Valcns  [364-378],  he  ordered  the  troops  garrisoned 
in  Thrace  to  assist  those  baibarians  against  the  barbarians 
fighting  against  them.  They  won  a  complete  victory  over 
Athanaric  beyond  the  Danube,  totaUy  routing  the  enemy. 
This  was  the  reason  why  many  of  the  barbarians  became 

'  The  (cnniantion  h  [tHgmcnluy, 
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Btlatis:  for  FriUgcmus,  to  show  hh  gratitude  to  the  £m- 

[pcror  for  the  kindness  shown  him,  embraced  the  religion  of 

(fie  Emperor,  and  urged  lliosc  under  him  to  do  the  same. 

I  Therefore  it  is  that  even  to  this  present  time  so  many  of  the 
Goths  arc  infected  with  the  religion  of  Artanism,  because  the 
emperors  at  that  time  gave  themselves  to  that  faith.    Ulfilas, 
the  bishop  of  the  Goths  at  that  time,  invented  the  Gothic  let- 
ters and,  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  their  own  lan- 
guage, undertook  to  instruct  thci^e  barbarians  in  the  divine 
oracles.     But  when  Ullilas  taught  the  Christian  religion  not 
"      only  to  the  subjccLs  of  Fritigcmu.s  but  to  the  subjects  of 
B  Athanaric  also,  AUianaric,  regarding  this  as  a  violation  of  the 
H  pri\nlcgcs  of  the  rch'gion  of  his  ancestors,  stibjected  many  of 
™  the  Christians  to  severe  punishments,  so  that  many  of  the 
Arian  Goths  of  that  time  became  mart>TS.    Arius,  indeed) 
foiling  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Sabellius  the  Libyan,  fell  from 

I  the  true  faith  and  asserted  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  new 
G<xl;  but  the  barbarians,  embracing  Chiistianity  with  greater 
simplidt)',  despised  this  present  life  for  the  faith  of  Chrbt. 
(J)  Sulpidus  Scvcrus,  VilaS.  Martini,  13.    (MSL,  ao  :  167.) 

Sulpidu*  Severus  was  n  pupil  of  Manin  of  Tours,  and  wrote  the  life 
of  his  master  during  ihc  laiicr's  lifetime  (died  jo;),  bul  publishedit 
after  liis  death.  He  wrulc  nlw  other  works  on  Mnrtin.  1'hc  ulound- 
ing  miracles  they  contain  ptrscnt  curious  problems  for  the  sludent 
clhicE  as  well  as  of  hiatory.     As  St.  Martin  was  one  of  the  moat 

iar  saints  of  tiaul,  and  in  this  cajc  the  m«rii»  of  the  man  and  his 
itBlJon  as  a  saint  were  in  acrord.  Ihc  works  of  Sulpteius  became  the 

of  many  popular  lives  of  ilic  taint.  The  fullnwing  patMige  illus- 
tnles  Ihc  embellishment  which  soon  became  attached  to  all  the  lives 
of  religious  heroes.  It  Is,  however,  one  of  the  least  astounding  of  the 
many  miracles  the  author  relfttes  in  apparent  good  faith.  Whatever 
may  be  Ihc  judgment  regarding  the  miracle,  the  story  contains  se%'cr«l 
characteristic  touches  mel  with  in  the  hislor>-  of  missions  in  the  follow- 
ing centuries;  r.  c-  >hc  dcslniaion  of  heathen  temples  and  objects  of 
worship.  This  sacred  tree  also  finds  its  duplicate  In  other  attacks  upon 
heathen  sanctuaries. 


Ch.  13.    When  in  a  certain  village  he  had  demolished  a  very 
ndent  temple,  and  had  set  about  cutting  down  a  pine-tree, 
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cut 
you^ 


which  stood  dose  to  the  temple,  the  chief  priest  of  that  placfl 
and  a  crowd  of  other  heathen  began  to  oppose  him.  AuU 
though  these  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  Lord,  had] 
been  quiet  while  the  temple  was  being  overthrown,  they  oouM] 
not  patiently  allow  the  tree  to  be  cut  down.  Martin  care-, 
fully  instructed  them  that  there  was  nothing  sacred  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree;  let  them  rather  follow  Uod,  whom  he  himself 
served.  He  added  that  it  was  necessary  that  that  tree  be  cut 
down,  because  it  had  been  dedicated  to  a  demon  [t.  «.,  to 
heathen  deity).  Then  one  of  them,  who  was  bolder  than 
others,  said:  "If  you  have  any  trust  iii  the  God  whom  you 
say  you  worship,  wc  ourselves  will  cut  down  this  tree,  you  shall 
receive  it  when  it  falls;  for  if,  as  you  declare,  your  Lord 
with  you,  you  will  escape  all  injur}-."  Then  Martin,  coura 
geously  trusting  in  the  Lord,  promised  that  he  would  do  this. 
Thereupon  all  that  crowd  of  heathen  agreed  to  the  condition; 
for  they  held  the  loss  of  their  tree  a  small  matter,  if  only  they 
got  the  enemy  of  thdr  religion  buried  beneath  its  fall.  Ac- 
cordingly when  that  iiinc-trcc  was  hanging  over  in  one  direc- 
tion, so  that  there  was  no  doubt  a.s  to  what  side  it  would  fall 
on  being  cut,  Martin,  ha\'ing  been  bound,  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  these  pagans,  placed  in  that  spot  where, 
as  no  one  doubted,  the  tree  was  about  to  fall.  They  began, 
tiierefore,  to  cut  down  their  own  tree  with  great  joy  and 
mirth.  At  some  distance  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  , 
wondering  spectators.  And  now  the  pine-tree  began  to  tottet^f 
and  to  threaten  its  own  ruin  by  falling,  The  monks  at  a  dis-^" 
tance  grew  pale  and,  terrified  by  the  danger  ever  coming, 
nearer,  had  lost  all  hope  and  confidence,  expecting  only  thi 
death  of  Martin.  But  he,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  waiti 
courageously,  when  now  the  falling  pine  had  uttered  its  expir- 
ing crash,  while  it  was  now  falling,  while  it  was  just  rushing 
upon  him,  with  raised  hand  put  in  its  way  the  sign  of 
vation  [i.  c,  the  sign  of  the  cross],  Tlien,  indeed,  after  the 
manner  of  a  spinning  top  (one  might  have  thought  it  driven 
back)  it  fell  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  it  almost  crushed 
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rustics,  who  had  been  standing  in  a  safe  spot.  Tbco  truly  a 
shout  was  raisnl  to  heaven;  the  heatlien  were  amazed  by 
the  miracle;  the  monks  wept  for  joy;  and  the  name  of  Christ 
was  extolled  by  all  in  common.  The  well-known  result  waa 
that  on  that  day  salvation  came  to  that  rc^on.  For  there 
was  hardly  one  of  that  immense  multitude  of  heathen  who  did 
not  desire  the  imposition  of  hands,  and,  abandoning  his  im- 
pious errors,  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  Certainly,  before 
the  times  of  Martin,  very  few,  nay,  almost  none,  in  those 
regions  had  received  the  name  of  Christ;  but  through  his 
virtues  and  example  it  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  there  is  no  place  there  which  is  not  filled  with  either  very 
crowded  churches  or  monasteries.  For  wherever  he  de- 
stroyed heathen  temples,  there  he  was  accustomed  to  buOd, 
immediately,  either  churches  or  monasteries. 


CHAPTER  11.    THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE 
IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY 

The  period  between  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
ill  which  the  struggle  was  still  going  on  between  heathenism 
and  Christianity  (§  Si),  and  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  West.  In  this  period 
were  laid  the  foundations  for  its  characteristic  theology  and 
its  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  former  was  the  work  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  most  powerful  religious  personality  of  the 
Western  Church.  In  this  he  built  partly  upon  the  traditions 
of  the  West,  but  also,  largely,  upon  his  own  religious  experience 
(§  82).  These  elements  were  developed  and  modilied  by  the 
.two  great  controversies  in  which,  by  discussion,  he  formulated 
[more  completely  than  ever  had  been  done  before  the  idea 
of  the  Church  and  its  sacraments  in  opposition  to  the  Donatiste 
(S  83),  and  Uie  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  in  opposition  to  a 
moralistic  Christianity,  represented  by  Pelagius  (§  84).  The 
leading  ideas  of  .Augustine,  however,  could  be  appropriated 
only  as  they  were  modified  and  brought  into  conformity  with 
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the  dominant  ecclesiastical  and  sacrainentaJ  system  of  the 
Church,  in  the  semi-Pelagian  controversy,  which  found  a  tardy 
termination  in  the  Mxth  century  (§  85).  In  the  meanwhile 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  with  all  the  horrors  o(  the  in- 
vasions, the  confusion  in  the  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical 
organiitation,  threatened  the  overthrow  of  all  established  ii>-^fl 
stitutions.  In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy,  the  Roman  Sec.  in^^ 
the  work  of  Innocent  I,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  work  of 
Leo  the  Great,  enunciated  its  ideals  and  became  the  centre, 
not  merely  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  in  which  it  had  often  to 
contest  its  claims  witli  the  divided  Church  organizations  of  the^ 
West,  but  still  more  as  the  ideal  centre  of  unity  for  all  thoss] 
that  held  to  the  old  order  of  the  Empire  with  its  culture  and] 
social  life  (§  86). 

§8t.    The  Western  Church  toward  the  End  of  the  Fourth^ 

Centurj'. 
§  82.    Augustine's  Life  and  Place  in  Western  Thought. 
I  83.    AugU!«tine  and  the  Donatist  Schism. 
S  84.    The  Pelagian  Controversy. 
§  85.    The  semi-Pelagian  Controversy. 
§  S6.    The  Roman  Church  as  the  Centre  of  the  Catholic 

Roman  Element  of  the  West. 


§81.    The  Western  Chitrch  Toward  the  End  of  thiI 
Fourth  Century 

Heathenism  lingered  as  a  force  in  society  longer  in  the  West 
than  in  the  Ea,st,  not  merely  among  the  peasantrj",  but  among 
the  higher  classes,  Thb  was  partly  due  lo  the  couservatism 
of  the  aristocratic  classes  and  the  superior  form  in  which  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Neo-Platontsni  had  been  presented  to 
the  West.  This  prescnLition  was  due,  in  no  small  part,  to  the 
worlt  of  such  philosophers  as  Viclorinus,  who  tninslitted  the 
earlier  works  of  the  Neo-Plalonists  so  that  it  escaped  the  tend- 
encies, represented  by  Jamblichus,  toward  theurgy  and  magic, 
and  an  alliance  with  polytheism  and  popular  superstition. 
Victorinus  himself  became  a  Christian,  passing  by  an  easy 
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transition  from  Nco-Platonism  to  Chrtstiiinity;  a  course  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Augustine,  and,  no  doubt,  by  others 
as  well. 

Augustine,  Confasiones,  VIU,  a.    (MSL,  33  :  79.) 

The  cooversioD  of  Viclorinus. 


To  SJmplidanus  then  I  went — the  father  of  Ambrose,'  in 

receiving  Thy  grace,*  and  whom  he  truly  loved  as  a  father. 

KTo  him  I  narrated  the  windings  of  my  error.    But  when  I 

nienlioned  to  him  that  I  had  read  certain  books  of  the  Platon- 

^  ists,  which  Victorinus.  formerly  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Rome 

H(who  died  a  Christian,  as  I  had  heard),  had  translated  into 

Latin,  he  congratulated  mc  that  I  had  not  fallen  upon  the 

•  writings  of  other  philosophers,  which  were  full  of  fallacies 
and  dccdt,  "after  the  rudiments  of  this  world"  (Col.  2  :  8|, 
whereas  they,  in  many  respects,  led  to  the  belief  in  God  and 
His  word.  Then  to  exhort  me  to  the  humility  of  Christ, 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  revealed  to  babes,  he  spoke  of  Vic- 
torinus himself,  whom,  while  he  was  in  Rome,  he  had  known 
intimatfly;  and  of  him  he  rtrlated  thut  about  which  I  will  not 
be  silent.  For  it  contained  great  praise  of  Thy  grace,  which 
ought  to  be  confessed  unto  Thee,  how  that  most  learned  old 
man,  highly  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  sciences,  who  had  read, 
criticised,  and  explained  so  many  works  of  the  philosophers; 
the  teacher  of  so  many  noble  senators,  who,  also,  as  a  mark  of 
his  excellent  discharge  of  his  duties,  had  both  merited  and 
obtained  a  statue  in  the  Roman  Forum  fsomething  men  of 
tliis  world  esteem  a  great  honor),  he.  who  had  been,  even  to 
that  age,  a  worshipper  of  idols  and  a  participator  in  the  sac- 
ril^ious  rites  to  which  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Rome  were 
addicted,  and  had  inspired  the  people  wHth  the  love  of  "mon- 
ster gods  of  every  sort,  and  the  barking  Anubis,  who  hold 
Ithcir  wc^ons  against  Neptune  and  Venus  and  \tinerva" 
[[Vergil,  jEneid.  VHI.  7^6  £.],  and  those  whom  Rome  once 
[conquered,  she  now  worshipped,  aJl  of  which  \''ictorinu3,  now 
I  At  ilie  time  a  bubopL  */.  c,  Slmpliclanuk  had  tupliml  Ambrase. 
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old,  had  defended  so  many  years  with  %'ain  language,'  be] 
now  blushed  not  to  be  a  child  of  Thy  Christ,  and  an  infant  at 
Thy  fountain,  submitting  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  humJlityJ 
and  subduing  his  forehead  to  the  reproach  of  the  cross. 

O  Lord,  Lord,  who  hast  bowed  the  heavens  and  come  down,  J 
touched  the  mountains  and  they  smoked  [Fsalm  144  :  5],  by 
what  means  didst  Thou  convey  Thyself  into  that  bosom?  He 
used  to  read,  Simplicianus  said,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  most 
studiously  sought  after  and  searched  out  all  the  Christian 
writings,  and  be  said  to  Simplicianus,  not  openly,  but  spcretly 
and  as  a  friend:  "Knowcst  thou  that  I  am  now  a  Christian?' 
To  which  he  replied:  "I  will  not  believe  it,  nor  will  I  rank: 
you  among  the  Christians  unless  I  see  you  in  the  Church  of 
Christ."  Whereupon  he  replied  derisively:  "Do  walls  then 
make  Christiana?"  And  this  he  often  said,  that  already  he 
was  a  Christian;  and  Simplicianus  used  as  often  to  make  the 
same  answer,  and  as  oflt-n  the  conceit  of  the  walls  was  repeated. 
For  he  was  fearful  of  otTending  his  friends,  proud  demou  wor- 
shippers, from  the  height  of  whose  Babylonian  pride,  as  from 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  the  Lord  had  not  yet  broken 
(Psalm  2<)  :  5),  he  seriously  thought  a  storm  of  enmity  would 
descend  upon  him.  But  after  that  he  had  derived  strength 
from  reading  and  inquiry,  and  feared  lest  he  should  be  denied 
by  Christ  before  the  holy  angels  if  he  was  now  afriud  to  con- 
fess Ilira  before  men  [Matt.  10  :  33),  and  appeared  to  himself 
to  be  guilty  of  a  great  fault  in  being  ashamed  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  humility  of  Thy  word,  and  not  being  a<ihamed 
of  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  those  proud  demons,  which  as  a 
proud  imitator  he  had  accepted,  he  became  bold-faced  against 
vanity  and  shamefaced  toward  the  truth,  and  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  said  to  Simplicianus,  as  he  himself  informed  me: 
"Let  us  go  to  the  Church;  I  wish  to  be  made  a  Christian." 
And  he,  unable  to  contain  himself  for  joy,  went  with  him. 
When  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  first  sacrament  of  instruc- 
tion (t.  e.,  the  Catcchumcnate),  he.  not  long  after,  gave  in  his 
■  This  ii  hardly  Uit  to  Vklorinus  and  hla  prc-Chrialiaii  religious  view& 
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name  that  be  might  be  regenerated  by  baptism.  Meanwhile 
Rome  marvelled  and  the  Church  rejoiced;  the  proud  saw  and 
were  enraged;  they  gnashed  with  their  teeth  and  melted 
away  (Psalm  93  :  q|.  But  the  Lord  God  was  the  hope  of 
Thy  servant,  and  He  regarded  not  vatuUcs  and  lying  mad- 
ness [Psalm  40 : 4]. 

Finally  the  hour  arrived  when  he  should  Riake  profession 
of  his  fiiilh,  which,  al  Romt-,  they,  who  are  about  to  approach 
Thy  grace,  arc  accustomed  to  deliver  from  an  elevated  place, 
in  view  of  the  faithful  people,  in  a  set  form  of  words  learnt 
by  heart.  But  the  presbyters,  he  said,  offered  Victorinus 
the  privilege  of  making  his  profession  more  privately,  as  was 
the  custom  to  do  to  those  who  were  likely,  on  account  of  bash- 
fulness,  to  be  afraid;  but  he  chose,  rather,  to  profess  his  sal- 
vation in  the  presence  of  the  holy  assembly.  For  it  was  not 
salvation  that  he  had  taught  in  rhetoric  and  yet  he  had  pub- 
licly professed  that.  How  much  less,  therefore,  ought  he, 
when  pronouncing  Thy  word,  to  dread  Thy  meek  flock,  who, 
in  the  delivery  of  liis  own  words,  had  not  feared  the  mad  mul- 
titudes! So  then,  when  he  ascended  to  make  his  profcs.<uon, 
and  all  recognized  him,  they  whispered  his  name  one  to  the 
other,  with  a  tone  of  congratulation.  And  who  was  there 
among  them  that  did  not  know  him?  And  there  ran  through 
the  moqths  of  all  the  rejoicing  multitude  a  low  murmur: 
"Victorinus!  Victorinus!"  Sudden  was  the  burst  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  sight  of  him,  and  as  sudden  the  hush  of  attention 
that  they  might  hear  him.  He  pronounced  the  true  faith 
with  an  excellent  confidence,  and  all  dcured  to  take  him  to 
their  hearts,  and  by  their  love  and  joy  they  did  take  liim  to 
them;  such  were  the  hands  with  which  they  took  him. 

§82.    Augustine's  Life   and    Place   in   the   Western 

Chukch 

Aurelius  Augustinus.  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was 
bom  354,  at  Tagastc,  in  Numidia.  He  was  educated  to  be  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  practised  his  profes.'Uon  at  Carthage, 
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Rome,  and  Milan.  From  374  to  383,  he  was  a  Manichaeui 
catechumen,  for  although  his  mother,  Monnica,  was  a  Chris- 
tian, his  religious  education  had  been  very  meagre,  and  he 
was  repdJed  by  the  literary  character  of  the  Scriptures  as 
commonly  interpreted.  In  387,  alter  a  long  struggle,  and 
pa^ng  through  various  schools  of  thought,  he,  with  his  son 
Adeodatus,  were  baptized  at  Milan  l)y  Ambrose.  In  391  be 
became  a  presbyter,  and  in  394  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius,  a 
sma!l  town  in  North  Africa.  He  died  430,  during  the  Vandal 
invasion.  Of  his  works,  the  Confessions  are  the  most  widely 
known,  as  they  ha\'e  become  a  ClirisUan  classic  of  edification 
of  the  first  rank.  They  give  an  account  of  his  early  life  and 
conversion,  but  are  more  useful  as  showing  his  type  of  piety 
than  as  a  biography.  From  them  is  learned  the  secret  of  his 
influi^ce  upon  the  Western  world.  The  literarj'  activity  of 
Augustine  was  especially  developed  in  connection  with 
prolonged  controversies,  tn  which  he  was  engaged  throiigb< 
his  episcopate  (see  §§  83,  84),  but  he  wrote  much  in  addition 
controversial  treatises.  The  gTx>up  of  characteristic  doctrines 
known  as  "Augustinianism,"  viz.:  Original  Sin,  Predestina- 
tion, and  Grace  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  them,  were, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  outcome  of  his  own  religious  experience. 
He  had  known  the  power  and  depth  of  sin.  He  had  discovered 
the  hand  of  God  leading  him  in  spite  of  himself.  He  knew 
that  his  conversion  was  due,  not  to  his  own  effort  or  merit, 
but  to  God's  grace. 

The  works  of  Augustine  have  been  tran.s|ated  in  part  in 
PNF.  ser.  I,  vols.  I- VIII.  There  are  many  translations  of  the 
Confessions:  among  others,  one  by  E.  B.  Pusey.  in  "  Library  of| 
the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  reprinted 
"Everyman's  Library." 

(11)  Augustine,  Confessiones,  VIII,  12.     (MSL,  ji  :  761.) 

The  conversion  of  .\ugusiine, 

Tliis  is.  perhaps,  ibc  most  famous  passage  In  the  ConfettWHS,     It 
came  ut  the  end  of  u  long  series  of  iiltcmplt  to  find  pcmcc  in  various' 
forms  of  phiJosofhy  and  religion.    AugusUae  rcjardod  it  as  mirac- 
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ulouft,  the  crown  and  proof  of  the  work  of  grace  in  him.  The  scene 
Lwasin  Milan.  387,111  the  garden  of  ihc  villa  he  occupied  with  his  friend 
rUypiua.  The  principal  obstacle  to  hi.i  embracing  Cliriitijiniiy  was  hl.i 
rctucUnc*  to  nJMndon  hh  liicnlinus  life.  To  Ihis  the  reference  is  made 
in  the  possa^  from  Scripture  which  he  read,  1.  e.,  Rom.  ij  :  13,  14. 

When  a  profound  reflection  had,  from  the  depths  of  my 
soul,  drawn  together  and  heaped  up  alt  my  misery  before  the 
sight  of  my  heart,  there  arose  a  mighty  storm,  accompanied 
by  as  mighty  a  shower  of  tears.  That  I  might  pour  it  all 
forth  in  its  own  words  I  arose  from  beside  Alypius;  for  sol- 
itude suggestLxi  itself  to  me  as  fitter  for  the  business  of  weep- 
ing. So  I  retired  to  such  a  distance  that  even  his  presence 
could  not  be  oppressive  to  me.  Thus  it  was  with  me  at  that 
time,  and  he  perceived  it;  for  something,  I  beUeve,  I  had 
spoken,  wherein  the  soimd  of  my  voice  appeared  choked  with 
weeping,  and  thus  I  had  risen  up.  He  then  remained  where 
we  had  been  sitting,  very  greatly  astoni.shcd.  I  flung  m>'5elf 
down,  I  know  not  how,  under  a  certain  lig-tree,  giving  free 
course  to  my  tears,  and  the  streams  of  my  eyes  gushed  out, 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  unto  Thee.  And  not  indeed  in  these 
words,  yet  to  this  effect,  spake  I  much  unto  Thee—"  But  Thou, 
O  Lord,  how  long?"  (Psahni3:i].  "How  long.  Lord?  Wilt 
Thou  be  angry  forever?  Oh,  remember  not  against  us  former 
iniquities"  [Psalm  79  : 5,  8);  for  I  felt  that  I  was  held  fast 
by  them.  I  sent  up  these  sorrowful  cries:  "How  long,  how 
long?  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow?  Why  not  now?  ^^Tiy  is 
there  not  this  hour  an  end  to  my  uncleanness?" 

I  was  saying  these  things  and  was  weeping  in  the  most  bit- 
ter contrition  of  my  heart,  when,  lo,  I  hear  the  voice  as  of  a 
boy  or  girl,  I  know  not  which,  coming  from  a  neighboring 
house,  chanting  and  oft  repeating:  "Take  up  and  read;  take 
up  and  read."  Immediately  my  countenance  was  changed, 
and  I  began  most  earnesUy  to  consider  whi-thcr  it  was  usual  for 
children  in  any  kind  of  game  to  sing  such  words;  nor  could  I 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  the  like  an>-where.  So,  re- 
straining the  torrent  of  my  tears,  I  rose  up,  interpreting  it 
in  no  other  way  than  as  a  command  to  me  from  Heaven  to 
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open  the  book  and  read  the  first  chapter  I  iihould  light  upon.  ^J 
For  I  had  heard  of  Anthony  [see  abo  §  77,  e],  that  acddcntaUf^f 
coming  in  whilst  the  Gospel  was  being  read,  he  received  tbe^| 
admonition  as  if  what  was  read  was  addressed  to  him:  "Go ^4 
and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shall  J 
have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come  and  follow  mc"  fMattt^B 
ig  :  3i{.  And  by  such  oracle  was  he  forthwith  converted  unlo^| 
Thee.  So  quickly  I  returned  to  the  place  where  Alj-pius  was^^^ 
sitting;  for  there  had  I  put  tlown  the  volume  of  the  Apostles. 
when  I  rose  thence,  I  seized.  I  opened,  and  in  silence  I  read 
that  paragraph  on  which  my  eye  first  fell:  "Not  in  rioting  ' 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  J 
strife  and  envying;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jettus  Christ,  and^^M 
make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  ihercof^^ 
[Rom.  13  :  ij.  uj.  No  further  would  I  read;  there  was  no 
need;  for  instantly,  as  the  sentence  ended,  by  a  light,  as  ii 
were,  of  security  infused  into  my  heart,  all  tlie  gloom  of  doubt 
vanished  away. 

Closing  the  book,  then,  and  putting  either  my  finger  be- 
tween, or  some  other  mark,  1  now  with  a  tranquil  countenano 
made  it  known  to  Al>'pius.     And  he  thus  disclosed  to  me  what 
was  wrong  in  him,  which  I  knew  not.     He  asked  to  look  at 
what  I  had  read.    I  showed  him;  and  he  looked  even  further 
than  I  had  read,  and  1  knew  not  what  followed.    This, 
fact,  followed;  "Uim  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye 
(Rom.  14  :  i];  which  he  applied  to  himself,  and  discovered 
to  mc.    By  this  admonition  was  he  strengthened;  and  by  a 
good  resolution  and  purpose,  very  much  in  accord  with  his 
character  (wherein,  for  the  better,  he  was  always  far  different 
from  me),  without  any  restless  delay  he  joined  mc.    ThcD' 
we  go  to  my  mother.     We  tell  her — she  rejoices.     We  reli 
how  it  came  to  puss — she  exults  and  triumplis,  and  she  blesses 
Thee,  who  art  "able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
that  we  ask  or  think"  [Eph.  3  :  20];  for  she  perceived  Thee  to 
have  given  her  more  for  me  than  she  used  to  ask  by  her  pitiful 
and  most  doleful  groanings.    For  Thou  didst  so  convert  me 
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unto  Thyself,  that  I  sought  neither  a  wife,  nor  any  other 
hope  of  this  world — standing  in  that  rule  of  faith  in  which 
Thou,  so  many  years  before,  had  sliowed  me  unto  her.  And 
thou  didst  turn  her  grief  unto  gladness  (PsaJm  jo  :  ti),  much 
more  plentiful  than  she  had  desired,  and  much  dearer  and 
chaster  than  she  used  to  crave,  by  having  grandchUdrcn  of 
tny  flesh. 

(6)  Augustine,  Con/essimes,  X,  37, 39, 43.    (MSL,  32  :  795, 
796,  808.) 

The  foUon-ing  passagi-s  from  the  Conjeitiotu  aie  ioteoded  to  illiu- 
tiutc  AujtURtinc's  type  of  piety. 


I 


Ch.  29,  My  whole  hope  is  only  in  Thy  exceeding  greitt 
mercy.  Give  what  Thou  commandest  and  command  what 
Thou  wilt.'  Thou  imposes!  contincncy  upon  us.  "  .'Vnd  when 
I  perceived,"  saith  one,  "  that  no  one  could  be  continent  except 
God  gave  it;  and  this  was  a  point  of  wisdom  also  to  know 
whose  this  pft  was  "  |Wis.  8  :  Ji].  For  by  contincncy  are  wc 
bound  up  and  brought  into  one,  whence  we  were  scattered 
ftbroad  into  mauiy.  For  he  loves  Thee  too  little,  who  besides 
Thee  loves  aught  which  he  loves  not  for  Thee.  O  love,  who 
ever  bumcst  and  art  never  qucnchcdl  O  charity,  my  God, 
ikindle  me!  Thou  commandest  continency;  give  what  Thou 
landest,  and  command  what  Thou  wilt. 

Ch.  37.  Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee,  O  fairness,  so  ancient, 
ct  so  new!  Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee.  For  behold  Thou 
within  and  I  was  witliout,  and  I  was  seeking  Thee  there; 
T,  without  love,  rushed  ht-cdlcssly  among  the  things  of  beauty 
Thou  madest.  Thou  wast  with  me,  but  I  was  not  with  Thee, 
things  kept  me  far  from  Thee,  which,  unless  they  were 
in  Thee,  were  not.  Thou  didst  caJl  and  cry  aloud,  and  Thou 
broke  through  my  deafness.  Thou  didst  gleam  and  shine 
and' chase  away  my  blindness.  Thou  didst  exhale  fragrance 
and  I  drew  in  my  breath  and  I  panted  for  Thcc.     I  tasted,  and 

*  Thb  U  (be  phmc  which  *o  deeply  oflended  Pclaglus;  Da  quod  iuba,  ajub* 
lub. 
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did  hunger  and  thirst.    Thou  didst  touch  mc,  and  I  biai{^^| 
for  Thy  peace.  ^^M 

CIi.  43.    O  how  Thou  hast  lovccl  us,  O  good  Father,  wli^^ 
spiLn::dst  not  ihiiiu  uiily  Son,  bul  didst  dclivi-r  liim  up  fur  m 
viickcd  ont'ti!    [Rom.  8  :  33,]    O  how  Thou  hast  loved  us,  for      I 
whom  He,  who  tliought  it  not  rubbery  to  be  equal  with  Thct, 
"became  obedient  unto  death,  even  tlie  death  of  the  cross '^^ 
[Phil,  a  :  8].    He  ulone,  "  free  among  the  dead  "  [Psalm  88  :  s^M 
that  had  power  to  lay  down  His  life,  and  power  to  take  it 
again  [John  10  :  18];  for  us  was  He  unto  Thee  both  \ictor      1 
and  the  victim,  and  the  \-ictor  became  the  victim;  for  He  was      I 
imto  Thee  both  priest  and  sacrifice,  and  priest  because  sac- 
rifice; making  us  from  being  slaves  to  become  Thy  sons,  by 
bang  bom  of  Thee,  and  by  serving  us.    Rightly,  then,  is  my 
strong  hope  in  Him,  because  Thou  didst  cure  all  my  diseases 
by  Him  who  sittcth  at  Thy  right  hand  and  makelh  interci 
sion  for  us  [Rom.  8  1^4];  else  should  I  utterly  despair.     For 
numerous  and  great  arc  my  infirmities,  yea  numerous  and 
■reat  ore  they;  but  Thy   medicine  is  greater.    We  m!^t 
think  that  Thy  word  was  removed  from  union  with  man  and 
despair  of  ourselves  had  nut  He  been  "made  flesh  and  d 
among  ua"  [John  i  :  14). 

(c)  Augustmc,  De  Civitale  Dei,  XUl,  3,  14.    (MSL,  41  ^ 
378;  86.) 

Tlic  Fall  of  Mao  and  Original  Sin. 

The  City  of  God  is  Augiuiine'ii  grent  theodicy,  apolflgy,  and  pb 
losophy  of  universal  history.     It  was  begun  shortly  ntlcr  ihc  captural 
o(  Rome,  and  the  author  was  engagcil  upon  it  from  413  to  416.     It  xall 
the  sourrc  whence  the  mciliievul  ecdexiiLMia  drew  their  thcoicticall 
justificaUoa  for  the  curialislic  principles  of  Ihc  relation  of  State  an 
Church,  find  at  the  sume  time  the  one  work  of  St.  .Augustine  that  Git 
bon  The  historian  regarded  highly.    For  an  analysis  see  Prcscns^, 
art.  ".Augustine"  in  DCB. 

Compare  the  position  of  .'\uKusiinc  with  the  Following  pauo^  from 
St.  Ambrose,  On  Ihe  Death  of  Satytus,  11.  6.  "Dejith  is  alike  to  all, 
without  difference  for  the  poor,  without  exception  (or  ibe  rich.     And 
ta  although  through  the  sin  of  one  alone,  yet  it  passed  upon  all; 
In  .\dam  1  fell,  in  .Adam  1  wu  cast  out  of  paradise.    In  Adam  1  die 
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l>o«r  shall  Ihc  Lord  caU  mc  bock,  except  FIc  find  mc  in  Adam;  guilty 
as  I  was  in  him,  so  now  Justiiied  in  CUrisc."    |MSL,  i6  :  ii74-| 

The  first  men  would  not  ha\'C  suffered  death  if  tliey  had  not 
sinni'd.  .  .  .  But  ha\Tng  becomt  sinners  they  were  so  pun- 
ished with  death,  that  whatsoever  sprang  from  their  stock 
should  also  be  punished  with  the  same  death.  For  nothing 
rise  couki  be  born  of  them  than  what  they  themselves  had 
been.  The  condemnation  changed  their  nature  for  the  worse 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  sin,  so  that  what  was 
before  as  punishment  in  the  man  who  had  first  sinned,  fol- 
lowed as  of  nature  in  others  who  were  born.  ...  In  the  first 
man,  therefore,  the  whole  hum.xn  nature  was  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  woman  to  posterity  when  tliat  conjugal  union  received 
the  di%'ine  sentence  of  its  own  condemnation;  and  what  man 
was  made,  not  when  he  was  created  but  when  he  sitmcd,  and 
was  punished,  this  he  propagated,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  An 
and  death  arc  concerned. 

Ch.  14.  For  God.  the  author  of  natures,  not  of  vices, 
created  man  upright;  but  man,  being  by  his  own  will  corrupt 
[and  justly  condemned,  begot  corrupted  and  condemned  chil- 
dren. For  we  were  all  In  that  one  man  when  wc  were  all  that 
one  man.  who  fell  into  sin  by  the  woman  who  had  been  made 
from  him  before  the  »n.  For  not  yet  was  the  particular  form 
created  and  distributed  to  us,  in  which  wc  as  individuals  were 
live;  but  already  the  seminal  nature  was  there  from  which 
we  were  to  be  propagated;  and  this  being  vitiated  by  sin.  aiHl 
bound  by  the  chain  of  death,  and  justly  condemned,  man 
could  not  be  bom  of  man  in  any  other  state.  And  thus  from 
Ihc  bad  use  of  free  will,  there  originated  a  whole  series  of 
evils,  which  with  its  train  of  miseries  conducts  the  human 
race  from  its  depraved  origin,  as  from  a  corrupt  root,  on  to 
the  destruction  of  the  second  death,  which  has  no  end,  those 
only  being  excepted  who  arc  freed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

^     (d)  Aagaitine.DeCorrepiiancelCratut,2.    (MSL,44  iQi?.) 

^ft  Gncc  and  Ficc  Will. 
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Now  the  Lord  not  only  shows  us  what  evil  we  should  shun,     , 
and  what  good  wc  should  do,  which  is  all  the  letter  of  the  IamH 
can  do;  hut  moreover  He  helps  us  that  we  may  shun  e\Tl  and^ 
do  good  (Psalm  37  :  27I,  which  none  can  do  without  the  spiri^^ 
of  grace;  and  if  this  be  wanting,  the  law  is  present  merely  t^H 
make  us  guilty  and  to  slay  us.    It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Apostle  says:   "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  givcth  life" 
(n  Cor.  3  : 6].     He,  then,  who  lawfully  uses  the  law,  learm 
therein  evil  and  good,  and  not  trusting  in  his  own  strength, 
flees  to  grace,  by  the  help  of  which  he  may  shun  evil  and  do 
good.     But  who  flees  to  grucc  except  when  "  the  steps  of  a 
man   are  ordered   by  the  Lord,  and  He  wills  his  ways"? 
[Psalm  37  :  73.]    And  thus  also  to  desire  the  help  of  grace  il^^ 
the  beginning  of  grace.  ...  It  is  to  he  confessed,  therefore,^^ 
that  we  have  free  choice  to  do  both  evil  and  good;  but  in  do- 
ing evil  every  one  is  free  from  righteousness  and  is  a  servant 
of  sin,  while  in  doing  good  no  one  can  be  free,  unless  he  have 
been  made  free  by  Him  who  said;  "If  the  Son  shall  make      | 
you   free,  then  you   shall    be  free  indeed"    [John  8  : 3(1]. 
Neither  is  it  thus,  that  when  any  one  shall  have  been  made 
free  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  he  no  longer  needs  the  hcif 
of  his  Deliverer;  but  rather  tlius.  that  hearing  from  Hir 
"Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing"  [John  15  : 5],  he  himsell 
also  says  to  Him:    "Be  Thou  my  helperl    Forsake  me  noti' 

(«)  Augustine,  De  Civilale  Dd,  XV,  i.     QASL,  41  :  437.) 

Predestination. 

Ina&muclr  aa  all  men  arc  bora  condemned,  and  of  ihemMlves  have 
not  the  power  to  turn  to  grace,  which  tJonc  can  »avc  ihem,  it  (ollon 
that  the  bestowal  of  grace  whereby  they  may  turn  is  not  dependent  upoD 
the  man  but  upon  God's  sovereign  good  pleasure.  This  is  expressed  id 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  tor  a.  discussion  of  the  position  o[ 
Augustine  respecting  Predestination  and  his  other  doctrines  as  con- 
nected with  il,  sec  J.  B,  MoKlcy.  A  TtaUist  en  ibc  AM£usliiiian  thC' 
trim  of  Prtdeitinatiot).  187.J.  a  book  of  great  ability.  Cf.  also  Tixeront,^ 
History  ej  Dogmas,  vol.  II. 


I  trust  that  we  have  already  done  justice  to  these  great  and 
difficult  questions  regarding  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of 


1 


the  soul,  and  of  the  human  race  itsdf.  This  race  we  have 
distributed  into  two  parts :  the  one  consisting  of  those  who  live 
according  to  man,  the  other  of  those  who  live  according  to 
God.  And  these  we  have  also  mystically  called  the  two  cities, 
or  the  two  communities  of  men,  of  which  one  Is  predestined 
to  reign  eternally  with  God,  and  the  other  to  suffer  eternal 
punishment  with  the  devil.  .  .  . 

Each  man,  because  bom  of  condemned  stock,  is  first  of  all 
bom  from  Adam,  evil  and  carnal,  and  when  be  has  been  grafted 
into  Christ  by  regeneration  he  afterward  becomes  good  and 
spiritual.  So  in  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  when  these  two 
cities  began  to  run  their  course  by  a  series  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  dtizcn  of  this  world  was  born  first,  and  after  him  the  stran- 
ger of  lliis  world,  and  belonging  to  the  City  of  God,'  pre- 
destined by  grace,  elected  by  grace,  by  grace  a  stranger  here 
below,  and  by  grace  a  dlizen  above.  For  so  far  as  regards 
himself  he  is  sprung  from  the  same  ma.ss,  all  of  which  is  con- 
demned in  its  origin;  but  God  Ukc  a  potter  (for  this  com- 
parison is  introduced  by  the  Apostle  judiciously  and  not 
without  thought)  of  the  same  lump  made  one  vessel  to  honor 
and  another  to  dishonor  [Rom.  9  :  ii). 

(J)  Augustine,  De  Correptiom  et  Gratia,  chs.  13  (9),  39  (13). 
(MSL,  44  :  930.  940.) 

Ch.  a3  (9).  Whosoever,  therefore,  in  God's  most  providen- 
tial ordering  are  foreknown  {prcesciti]  and  predestinated,  called 
justified,  glorified — I  say  not,  even  though  not  yet  born  again, 
but  even  though  not  yet  bom  at  all — are  already  children  of 
God,  and  absolutely  cannot  perish.  .  .  .  From  Him,  there- 
fore, is  given  also  perseverance  in  good  even  to  the  end;  for 
it  is  not  given  except  to  those  who  will  not  perish,  since  they 
who  do  not  persevere  will  perish.* 

Ch.  39  (13).    I  speak  of  those  who  arc  predestinated  to  the 

'Thift  figure  of  the  two  dtie*  It  tlie  motil  ol  the  whole  work,  la  which  the 
idea  ii  developed  ia  the  gnalesi  detail. 
*S««  AupiMlae'i  trettlN  On  Ih*  Gift  aj  Ptrintraau,  PNF,  m.  1,  voL  V. 
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kingdom  of  God,  whose  number  is  so  certain  that  no  oi 
cither  be  added  to  them  or  taken  from  them;  not  of  those  who 
when  He  had  announced  and  spoken,  were  multiplied  beyond 
number  [Psalm  40  :  6|.  For  these  may  be  said  to  be  called 
|i/o(ra<i]  but  not  chosen  [electi],  because  they  are  not  called 
according  to  purpose.' 


(g)  Augustine,  Enchiridion,  100.     (MSL,  40  ;  379.) 


Twofold  Prnlcslinalion. 

Augustine-  docs  oot  commonly  speak  of  predattnation  o(  the  wicked, 
i.  f.,  lha«c  who  are  nut  union);  ibc  elect  ami  <:onMriucntly  prcdcslinaicd 
to  grace  and  salvation.  As  a  rule  lie  speaks  of  prcdceti nation  in  con- 
nection with  the  saints,  those  who  ar«  saved.  But  that  he,  with  per- 
fect consslcncy,  regarded  the  wicked  as  al»o  predcsiinAicd  is  shown  by 
the  following,  as  also  other  passages  in  his  works,  e.  g.,  City  of  God,  XV,  i 
(r,  siifira),  XXII,  cl).  14  :  $.  Thi*  point  hiis  a  tiearing  in  conncctiM 
with  the  conlrovers}'  on  predestination  in  the  ninth  century,  in  wUch 
Goltschalk  reasserted  the  theory  of  a  double  prede:j,ii nation. 
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These  are  the  great  works  of  the  Lord,  sought  out  acco: 
ing  lo  all  His  good  pleasure  (Psalm  i  n  :  3].  and  wisely  sought 
out,  that  when  the  angelic  and  the  human  creature  sinned^ 
that  is,  did  not  do  what  He  willed  but  what  the  creature 
self  willed,  so  by  the  will  of  the  creature,  by  which  was  doi 
what  the  Creator  did  not  will,  He  carried  out  what  He  himself 
willed;  the  supremely  Good  thus  turning  to  account  even 
what  is  evil;  to  the  condemnation  of  those  whom  He  has 
Justly  predestinated  to  punishment  and  to  the  salvation 
those  whom  He  has  mercifully  predestinated  to  grace. 

(A)    AugasUne,  DeCixitateDd.XVl.a.    (MSL,  41  :  479.),, 

Augustine's  theory  of  nllcgorical  inlerprcUtion. 

Augustine  had  been  repelled  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  turned  to  (he  Manichmns  who  rejected  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Confessions,  III.  5.  From  Ambrose  he  IC'Sroed  the  " mystical " 
or  allegorical  method  of  tnlerprcling  the  Old  Testament,  cf.  ConfeiiiMis, 
Vl,  4.  With  Augustine's  theor>'.  treated  at  Icnf^th,  especially  in  his 
De  Doclrina  Chriitiana,  Bk.  3,  should  be  compared  Origen't  in  Dt  /ViV 
tipiis,  IV,  9-15.     See  above,  S  4j.  B. 

■This  distinction  is  of  imiMrtancc  in  Auguttlnc's  theory  of  the  Church. 
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secrets  of  the  divine  Scriptures  wc  investigate  as  wo 
can;'  some  in  more,  some  in  less  agreement,  but  all  faithfully 
holding  it  as  certain  that  these  things  were  neither  done  nor 
recorded  n-ithout  some  foreshadowing  of  future  events,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  referred  only  to  Christ  and  His  Church, 
which  is  the  City  of  God,  the  proclaniatiou  of  which  has  not 
ceased  since  the  beginning  ol  the  human  race;  and  wc  now 
see  it  ever^-where  accomplished.  From  the  blessing  of  the 
two  sons  of  Nuah  and  from  the  cursing  of  the  middle  son, 
down  to  Abraham,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  righteous  person  who  worshipped  God,  I 
would  not,  therefore,  believe  that  there  were  none,  but  to 
mention  every  one  would  have  been  very  long,  and  there 
would  have  been  historical  accuracy  rather  than  prophetic 
foresight.  The  writer  of  these  sacred  books,  or  rather  the 
SfMrit  of  God  through  him,  sought  for  those  things  by  which 
not  only  the  past  might  be  narrated,  but  the  future  foretold, 
which  pertained  to  the  City  of  God;  for  whatever  is  said  of 
these  men  who  arc  not  its  citizens  is  given  cither  that  it  may 
profit  or  be  made  glorious  by  a  comparison  witli  what  is  dif- 
ferent. Yet  il  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  aU  that  is  recorded 
has  some  signification;  but  those  things  which  have  no  signi- 
fication of  their  own  are  interwoven  for  the  sake  of  the  things 
which  are  significant.  Onl>'  by  Uie  ploughshare  is  the  earth 
cut  in  furrows;  but  timt  this  may  be,  other  parts  of  the  plough 
are  necessary.  Only  the  strings  of  the  harp  and  other  musical 
instruments  are  fitted  to  give  forth  a  melody;  but  that  they 
may  do  so,  there  arc  other  parts  of  the  iiLstrument  which  arc 
not,  indeed,  struck  by  those  who  sing,  but  with  them  are 
connected  the  strings  which  are  struck  and  produce  musical 
Dotes.  So  in  prophetic  histor>'  some  things  are  narrated  which 
bave  no  significance,  but  are,  as  it  were,  the  framework  to 
which  the  signiUcant  things  are  attached. 

(i)  Augustine,  Enchiridion,  109, 1 10.    (MSL,  40  :  283.) 

>  Hf  ha»  beta  explaining  Ibc  Mgnificance  of  the  reference*  to  the  Utrw  tons 
o(K<Mh. 
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AuKuxline  in  his  KrAching  cnmbinwl  a  number  of  diflereni  tbeolo^* 
cal  tcndcnfics.  vritbout  working  them  into  a  consistent  system.  His 
doctrines  at  Original  Sin.  Piedifstinaiion,  Grace  arc  by  no  means  bsr- 
monixcil  with  hh  poxilion  rcgardiitf!  I  he  Church  and  the  mcraroents 
in  which  he  builds  upon  ihc  foundation  laid  in  the  Wot,  especially  hy 
OjitatuK.  Sc<;  below,  $  83.  There  is  il\*o  a  no  small  remnaiil  of  nhu 
mixht  be  called  prc-Auf(ustininn  Western  piety,  which  comes  down 
Irom  Terlullian  and  of  which  the  (ollowing  a  an  illuBtntton,  a 
passage  which  is  of  significance  in  the  <levelopinent  of  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory.    Cf.  Tcrtullian,  De  Monogamia,  ch.   10.     Se«  aitowt, 

§  109.  The  time,  moreover,  which  iotcnTncs  between  a 
man's  death  and  the  final  resurrection,  keeps  the  soul  in  a 
hidden  retreat,  as  each  is  deserving  of  rest  or  affliction,  accord- 
ing to  what  its  lot  was  when  it  lived  tn  the  flesh. 

§  1 10.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  tJiat  the  souls  of  the  dead  are 
benefited  by  the  piety  of  their  living  friends,  when  the  sac- 
rifice of  ihe  Mediator  is  offered,  or  alms  given  in  the  Cfaurcb 
in  their  behalf.  But  these  services  are  of  advantage  only  to 
those  who  during  their  lives  merited  that  services  of  this  kiod 
could  hcJp  them.  For  there  is  a  manner  of  life  which  is 
neither  so  good  as  not  to  require  these  services  after  death, 
nor  so  bad  that  thejse  services  are  of  no  avail  after  death. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  life  so  good  as  not  to 
require  them;  and  again  one  so  bad  that  when  they  depart 
this  life  they  render  no  help.  Therefore  it  is  here  that  all 
the  merit  and  demerit  is  acquired,  by  which  one  can  either 
be  relieved  or  oppressed  after  death.  No  one,  then,  need 
hope  that  after  he  is  dead  he  shall  obtain  the  merit  with 
God  which  he  had  neglected  here.  And,  accordingly,  those 
s«r\-ices  which  the  Church  celebrates  for  the  commendation 
of  the  dead  arc  not  opposed  to  the  Apostle's  words:  "For 
we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad"  |Rom. 
14  :  10:  n  Cor.  5  :  lol-  For  that  merit  that  renders  services 
profitable  to  a  man,  each  one  has  acquired  while  be  lives  in 
the  body.    For  it  is  not  to  every  ooe  thai  these  services  are 
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profitable  And  why  are  they  not  profitable  to  all,  except 
It  be  because  of  the  different  kinds  of  lives  that  men  lead  in 
the  body?  ttTicn,  therefore,  sacrifices  cither  of  the  altar  or  of 
alms  of  any  sort  are  offered  on  behalf  of  the  dead  who  have 
been  baptized,  they  are  thanksgivinKS  for  the  vcrj'  good;  they 
are  propitiations  [propitiatianes]  for  the  not  ver)'  bad;  and  for 
the  case  of  tbe  verj'  bad,  e%'cn  though  they  do  not  assist  the 
dead,  the)'  are  a  species  of  consolation  to  the  lining.  And  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  profitable,  their  benefit  consists 
either  in  full  remisMon  of  sins,  or  at  least  in  making  the  con> 
demnation  more  tolerable. 


§  83.      AtJCUSTINE  AND  THE  DONATIST  ScHISM 

After  the  recall  of  the  Donatists  by  the  Emperor  Julian, 
the  sect  ra[Mdly  increased,  though  soon  numerous  divisions  ap- 
peared in  the  body.  The  more  liberal  opinions  of  the  Dona- 
tist  grammarian  Tychotiius  about  370  were  adopted  by  many 
of  the  less  fanatical.  The  connection  of  the  party  witli  the 
Circumcellions  alienated  others.  The  contest  for  rigorism  led 
by  Maiimtanus  about  394  occa^oned  a  schism  within  the 
Donalist  body. 

AugustiDc's  activity  in  the  Donattst  troubles  began  as  soon 
as  be  was  made  bishop  of  Hippo,  as  his  town  was  made  up 
largely  of  Donatists,  who  probably  constituted  more  than 
a  half  of  the  population.  I'hc  books  written  by  him  after 
4C»  have  alone  survived. 

The  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Donatism  was  the 
Cc^tio,  or  conference,  held  at  Carthage  in  411.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  Donalist,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  Catholic,  bishops  were  present.  Augustine  was  one  of 
tiKMe  who  represented  the  Catholic  poation.  The  victory 
was  adjudged  by  the  ini{M:rial  commissioners  to  the  Catholic 
party.  After  this  the  laws  against  the  sect  were  enforced 
relentlessly,  and  Donatism  rapidly  lost  its  importance.  The 
Vai>dal  inva^on  in  419  changed  the  condition  of  things  for 
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a  time.    The  last  traces  of  Donati&m  disappear  only  with 
Moslem  invasion  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  importance  of  the  Oonatist  controversy  is  (hat  in  it'' 
were  defined  the  doctrines  of  thi.'  Church  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments, de^nitions  which,  with  some  modifications,  controlkd 
the  theology  of  the  Church  for  centuries. 


(a)  Optatus,  De  Schismale  D&nalisiarum,  11,  1-3. 
11:941.) 

The  unity  of  the  Catholic  ChurdL 


(m; 


Ch.  I .  The  next  thing  to  do  ...  is  to  show  that  there  is  onel 
Church  which  Christ  called  a  dove  and  a  bride.  Thercforej 
the  Church  is  one,  the  sanctity  of  which  is  derived  irom 
sacraments;  and  it  is  not  valued  according  to  the  pride  of 
persons.  Therefore  this  one  dove  Christ  aJso  calls  his  bclovedj 
bride.  This  cannot  be  among  heretics  and  schismatics. 
You  have  said,  brother  Parmcnianus,  that  it  is  with  you  alor 
.  .  .  among  you  in  a  small  part  of  Africa,  in  the  corner  of  a ' 
small  re^on,  but  among  u»  in  another  part  of  Africa  will  it 
not  be?  In  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  Italy,  where  you  are  not, 
it  not  he?  .  .  .  KoA  through  so  many  irmumcrablc  islands 
and  other  provinces,  which  can  scarcely  be  numbered,  will  it 
not  be?  Wherein  then  will  be  the  propriety  of  the  Catholic 
same,  since  it  is  called  Catholic,  because  it  is  reasonable'  and 
everywhere  di0uscd? 

Ch.  7.  I  have  proved  that  that  is  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
spread  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  now  arc  ilsomaments 
to  be  recalled;  and  it  is  U>  be  seen  where  the  first  five  gifts 
(»*.  c,  notes  of  the  Church)  are,  which  you  say  arc  six.  Among 
these  the  first  is  the  cathedra,  and  unless  a  bishop,  who  b  the 
angel  [the  second  gift  or  note  according  to  the  Donatists],  sit 
in  it,  no  other  gift  can  be  joined.  Il  is  to  be  seen  who 
placed  a  sec  and  where.  .  .  .  You  cannot  deny  that  in  tbej 

'  Dupjn  in  hi*  tdiUon  of  Oputiu.  ad.  lot.,  poinU  out  that  there  were  cun 
two  ctymatogicx  of  Calhollc;  Becof(iin([  lo  one  ktc*  \(rfai  it  mcUt  I 
and  iLiiordinu  to  the  other,  uni  SXov  KCiieraJ  or  u&ivctwl. 
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dty  of  Rome  the  episcopal  cathedra  was  first  placed  by  Peter, 
and  in  it  sat  Peter,  the  head  of  all  the  Apostles,  wherefore  he 
is  called  Cephas,  so  that  in  that  one  cathedra  unity  is  pre- 
served by  all,  that  the  other  Apostles  might  not  claim  each 
one  for  himself  a  catliedra;  so  that  he  is  a  schismatic  and  a 
sinner  who  against  that  one  cathedra  sets  up  another. 

Ch.  3.  Therefore  Peter  first  sat  in  that  »ngle  cathedra,  which 
is  the  first  gift  of  the  Church,  to  him  succeeded  Linus  .  .  . 
to  Damasus,  Siricius,  who  is  our  contemporary,  with  whom 
the  world  together  with  us  agree  in  one  fellowship  of  com- 
munion by  the  interchange  of  letter*.  Recite  the  origin  of 
your  cathedra,  you  who  would  claim  for  yourself  the  Uoly 
Church  [cf.  TertuUian,  De  PrascripUone,  c.  33). 

(6)  Optatus,  Dc  Schismate  Donaiislarum,  V,  4.  (MSL, 
II  :  1051.) 

The  vnlidiiy  of  Micrnmcnls  is  not  dependent  on  the  character  t>i 
Uiosc  who  minister  ihcm.  With  this  should  be  compared  Augustine, 
Centra  liUtrus  Pfliliani  Donatislir,  II,  38-91,  nnd  the  tmliM  De  Bap- 
lismo  conira  Donaliitus  Hbri  stptem,  which  is  Ltllc  more  than  n  work- 
ing out  in  a  thouiiind  varintlonii  of  tlii^i  tbeInl^ 

In  celebrating  this  sacrament  of  baptism  there  are  three 
things  which  you  can  neither  increase,  diminish,  nor  omit. 
The  first  is  the  Trinity,  the  second  the  believer,  and  the  third 
the  minister.  .  .  .  The  first  two  remain  ever  immutable  and 
unmoved.  The  Trinity  is  alwa>-s  the  same,  the  faith  in  each 
is  one.  But  the  person  of  him  who  minUters  b  clearly  not 
equal  to  the  first  two  points,  in  that  it  alone  is  mutable.  .  .  . 
For  it  is  not  one  man  who  alwaj^  and  cverj-whcrc  baptizes. 
In  this  work  there  were  formerly  others,  and  now  others 
sUU,  and  again  there  will  he  others;  those  who  minister  may 
be  changed,  the  sacraments  catmot  be  changed.  Since  there- 
fore you  see  that  they  who  baptize  are  ministers  and  arc  not 
lords,  and  the  sacraments  are  holy  in  themselves,  not  on  ac- 
count of  men,  why  is  it  that  you  claim  so  much  for  yourselves? 
Why  is  it  that  you  endeavor  to  exclude  God  from  His  gifts? 
Permit  God  to  be  over  the  tlungs  which  arc  His.    For  that 
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gift  cannol  be  performed  by  a  man  because  U  is  divine.  If 
you  think  it  can  be  so  bestowed,  you  render  void  the  words 
of  the  prophets  and  the  promises  of  God,  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  God  washes,  not  man. 


(c)  Augustine,   De   Baptismo 
(§34).    (MSL,  43  : '69.) 


contra   Zhnatistas,    TV, 


B^pcism  without  ihe  Church  valid  but  unproiitable. 

Au|[ustinc,  iLS  opposing  1  hr  UonniiaM  and  (ixrccinK  with  tbc  Catholk 
Church,  asacntd  the  validity  of  baptism  when  conferred  by  one  out- 
^de  ihe  communion  of  the  Church.  It  wiut  notorioui  that  Cyprian 
and  the  Council  of  Cnrthtige.  A.  I).  158  [see  ANF,  vol.  V..  pp.  565  jf.; 
ef.  Hefi'lc,  j  b],  had  held  an  opposite  opinion.  M  Cyprian  was  the 
grcBt  leuchcr  of  North  Africa,  and  in  the  hiKhesl  place  in  the  esteem 
of  all,  Augustine  was  forced  to  make  "distinctions,"  This  he  did  la 
Ilia  theory  as  (o  the-  valJUiiy  of  bupiism  na  in  the  following  juiuage. 
The  Sixth  Book  o(  the  stimi-  [realise  is  rompose^l  of  a  slalcincnt  of  the 
bishops  at  tlie  CouucD  of  Carthage,  and  Augustine's  answer  to  eadi 
atatcDicDt. 

"Can  the  power  of  baptism,"  says  Cyprian,  "be  greater ! 
than  confession,  than  martyrdom,  that  a  man  should  confess] 
Christ  before  men,  and  be  baptized  in  his  own  blood,  and  yet," 
he  says,  "neither  does  this  baptism  profit  the  heretic,  c^'cn' 
though  for  confessing  Christ  he  be  put  to  death  outside  the ' 
Church."    This  is  most  true;  for  by  being  put  to  death  out- 
side the  Church,  he  is  proved  not  to  have  had  that  charity  of 
which  the  Apostle  says:  "Though  I  give  my  body  to  he  burned 
and  have  rot  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing"  U  Cor.  13  : 3). 
But  if  martyrdom  b  of  no  avail  for  the  reason  that  charity  j 
is  lacking,  neither  does  it  profit  those  who,  as  Paul  says,  and 
Cyprian  further  sets  forth,  are  Uving  witliin  the  Church  with- , 
out  charity,  in  envy  and  malice;  and  yet  they  can  both 
cdvc  and  transmit  true  baptism.    "Salvation,"  he  sa>'S,  ' 
not  without  the  Church."    Who  denies  this?    And  there-' 
fore  whatever  men  have  that  belongs  to  (he  Church,  outside  < 
the  Church  it  profits  them  nothing  toward  salvation.    Butj 
it  is  one  thing  not  to  have,  anollicr  to  have  it  but  to  no  use. 
Ue  who  has  it  not  must  be  baptized  tliat  he  may  have  it;  he 
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who  has  to  DO  use  must  be  corrected,  that  what  he  has  he  may 
have  to  some  use.  Nor  is  Ihe  water  in  baptism  "adulterous," 
because  neither  is  the  creature  itself,  which  God  made,  evil, 
nor  is  the  fault  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
mouths  of  any  who  are  astray;  but  the  fault  is  theirs  in  whom 
there  Is  an  adulterous  spirit,  even  though  it  may  receive  the 
adornment  of  the  sacrament  from  a  lawful  spouse.  It  there- 
fore can  be  true  that  baptism  is  "common  to  us  and  to  the 
heretics,"  ancc  the  Gospel  can  be  common  to  us,  although 
their  error  differs  from  our  faith;  whether  they  think  other- 
wise than  the  truth  about  the  Father  or  Son  or  the  Holy 
^Spirit;  or,  being  cut  away  from  unity,  do  not  gather  with 
Christ,  but  scatter  abroad,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  can  be  common  to  us  if  we  are  the  wheat  of 
the  Lord  with  the  covetous  within  the  Church  and  with  rob- 
bers and  drunkards  and  other  pestilent  persons,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  "They  shull  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  yet 
the  vices  by  which  they  are  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  not  shared  by  us. 

(d)  Augustine,  Ef>.  98,  ad  Boni/atium.    (MSL,  33  :  363.) 

RclstioD  of  the  aacramcnt  to  ihst  of  which  it  is  the  sijtn.  Sacraments 
ore  eSeciive  it  do  hinderance  is  placed  to  (heir  worlcIoK. 

On  Easter  Sunday  wc  say,  "This  day  the  Lord  rose  from 
the  dead,"  although  so  many  years  have  passed  since  His 
resurrection.  .  .  .  The  event  itself  being  said  to  take  place 
on  that  day,  because,  although  it  really  took  place  long  before, 
it  is  on  that  day  sacramcntally  celebrated.  Was  not  Christ 
once  for  all  offered  up  in  His  own  person  as  a  sacrifice?  And 
yet,  is  He  not  likewise  offered  up  in  the  sacrament  as  a  sac- 
rifice, not  only  in  the  special  solemnities  of  Kaster.  but  also 
daily  among  our  congregations;  so  that  when  a  man  is  ques- 
tioned and  answers  that  He  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  that 
ordinance,  docs  he  not  decUre  what  is  strictly  true?  For  if 
sacrament^  had  not  some  points,  of  real  resemblance  to  the 
things  of  which  they  are  the  sacraments,  they  would  not  he 
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sacraments  at  all.    [Auguslino's  gcRcra)  di'&nition  of  a  Oifl 
rament  is  that  It  is  a  sign  of  a  sacred  thing.)     Id  most  cases, 
moreover,  they  do,  in  %Trtuc  oi  this  likeness,  bear  the  names 
of  the  realities  which  they  resemble.    As  therefore  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  o{  Christ  is  the  blood  of 
Christ,  so  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  faith.  .  .  .  Now,  believing 
is  nothing  else  than  having  faith;  and  accordingly,  when 
behalf  of  an  infant  as  yet  incapable  of  exercising  faith, 
answer  is  given  that  he  believes,  this  answer  means  that 
has  faith  because  of  the  sacrament  of  faith,  and  in  like  maxmiGr^ 
the  answer  is  made  that  he  turns  himself  toward  God  because      | 
of  the  sacrament  of  conversion,  since  the  answer  itself  belongs      i 
to  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament.    Thu.<i  the  Apostle  sa>'s, 
in  regard  to  this  sacrament  of  baptism:  "We  arc  buried  with      I 
Christ  by  baptism  into  death."    He  does  not  say,  "We  ha^'c 
signified  our  being  buried  with  Him,"  but:  "We  have  been 
buried  with  Hun."    He  h&a  therefore  given  to  the  sacrament 
pertaining  to  so  great  a  transaction  no  other  name  than  the 
word  describing  the  transaction  itself.  ^H 

lo.    Therefore  an  infant,  although  he  is  not  yet  a  belicver^^ 
in  the  sense  of  having  that  faith  which  includes  the  con.sentin{;^ 
will  of  those  who  exercise  it,  nevertheless  becomes  a  beUe> 
through  the  sacrament  of  that  faith.  .  .  .  The  infant,  the 
not  yet  possessing  a  faith  helped  by  the  understanding,  is 
obstructing'  faith  by  an  antagonism  of  the  understanding,! 
and  therefore  rectaves  with  profit  the  sacrament  of  faith. 

(c)  Aug,\istjne,DeCorrectioneDoftattslarum,^^32jf.  (MSI 
33  :  802.) 

The  argumeiU  in  favor  of  using  force  to  compel  tbc  Donatists 
return  lo  the  Church. 

■The  expression  opponrre  ohkaa  bcramc  in  icholuUc  IheoloQr  of  srckt  'm 
porUncc  in  ■:onucction  with  ilic  fx  vfirft  opttiilo  nature  of  the  lacnunent*  of 
the  New  Lnw.  On  [his  whulo  matter  of  iho  wcrBincnu  En  tbc  Futtien,  •n 
Srhwonne,  Dagnnitaflticlila.  }  9,1.  wliich  it  %-c«y  dent  and  helpful.  C9q>cdiilly 
aa  thowinK  the  hiisia  of  Kho!n<:il(T  theory  of  the  RtOKmcnbi  la  the  patristic 
period,  and  ihal,  tuoj  wtibouL  iluini;  violence  to  his  suthotititB. 
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The  indelible  character  of  Bacruncnts,  i.  c,  bapUsni.  For  otbec 
.  Kferracci,  9M  Mirbl,  n.  cj7. 

Augustine  in  ihc  early  part  of  (he  Dooaitst  controvcray  ma  not  in 
favor  of  using  force.  LiLc  the  olhcra,  e.  g.,  Opiatu»,  be  <leiiie(t  that 
force  had  been  employed  by  the  Church.  About  404  the  situation 
changed,  and  his  opbion  did  likewise.  This  work,  known  also  as  Epistle 
CLXXXV,  was  written  circa  417.  Comjiare  AuguMtine's  position 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome,  "Piety  for  God  is  not  cruelty,"  tf. 
Hagenbach,  Bijiorv  of  Ckriitian  Doclrintt,  %  135  :  7,  The  Donaltstt 
had  much  injured  their  puHliun  by  their  treatment  of  a  party  which 
had  produced  a,  schism  in  their  own  body,  the  MaximUnists. 

%  33.  Who  can  love  tis  more  than  Christ  who  tald  down 
His  VAt  for  the  sheep?  And  yet,  after  calling  Peter  and  the 
otber  Apostles  by  His  word  alone,  in  the  cast:  of  Patil,  furmcrly 
Saul,  the  great  btiilder  of  His  Church,  but  prc\'iously  its 
cruel  persecutor,  He  not  only  constrained  him  with  His  voice, 
but  even  diishcd  him  to  the  earth  with  His  ix)wcr,  .  ,  .  Where 
is  what  they  Ithe  Donatiats)  are  accustomed  to  cry:  "To  be- 
lieve or  not  to  believe  is  a  mutter  that  is  free"?  Toward 
whom  did  Christ  use  violence?  Whom  did  He  compel?  Here 
they  have  the  Apostle  Paul.  Let  them  recognize  in  his  case 
Christ's  first  compelling  and  afterward  teaching;  first  strik- 
ing and  afterward  consoling.  For  it  is  wonderful  how  he 
who  had  been  compelled  by  bodily  punishment  entered  into 
the  Gospel  and  afterward  labored  more  in  the  Gospel  than  all 
the)'  who  were  called  by  word  only;  and  the  greater  fear  com- 
pelled tiim  toward  love,  that  perfect  love  which  casts  out  fear. 

§  23.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  Church  compel  her 
lost  sons  to  returail  the  lost  sons  compelled  others  to  periiih? 
Although  even  men  whom  they  have  not  compelled  but  only 
kd  astray,  their  loving  mother  embraces  with  more  aflection 
if  they  are  recalled  to  her  bosom  through  the  enforcement 
of  terrible  but  salutary  laws,  and  are  the  objects  of  far  more 
deep  congratulation  than  those  whom  she  has  n«\-er  lost. 
Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  care  of  the  shepherd,  when  any  sheep 
have  left  the  flock,  even  though  not  violently  forced  away, 
but  led  astray  by  soft  words  and  by  coaxings,  and  they  have 
begun  to  be  possessed  by  strangers,  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
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fold  of  his  master  when  he  has  found  them,  by  the  tenors  or  { 
even  the  pains  of  the  whip,  if  thvy  wish  to  resist;  especially 
»nce,  if  they  multiply  abundantly  among  the  fugitive  slaves 
and  robbers,  he  has  the  more  right  in  that  the  mark  of  the 
master  is  recognized  on  them,  which  is  not  outraged  in  those 
whom  we  receive  but  do  not  baptize?'  So  indeed  is  the  error 
of  the  sheep  to  be  corrected  that  the  sign  of  the  Redeemer 
shall  not  be  marred.  For  if  any  one  is  marked  with  the  royal 
stamp  by  a  deserter,  who  has  himself  been  marked  with  it,  and 
they  receive  forgiveness,  and  the  one  returns  to  his  service, 
and  the  other  begins  to  be  in  the  service  in  which  he  had  not 
yet  been,  that  mark  is  not  effaced  in  cither  of  them,  but  rather 
it  is  recognized  in  both,  and  approved  with  due  honor  because 
it  is  the  king's.  Since  they  cannot  show  that  that  is  bad  to 
which  they  are  compelled,'  they  maintained  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  the  good.  But  we  have  shown  that 
Paul  was  compelled  by  Christ;  therefore  the  Church  in  com- 
pelling the  Dunatisls  is  following  the  example  of  her  Lord, 
though  in  the  first  instance  she  waited  in  hopes  of  not  having 
to  compel  any,  that  the  prediction  might  be  fulfilled  can- ; 
ceroing  the  faith  of  kings  and  peoples. 

§  24.  For  in  this  sense  also  we  may  interpret  without 
absurdity  the  apostolic  declaration  when  the  blessed  Apostle 
Paul  says:  "Being  ready  to  revenge  all  disobedience,  when 
your  obedience  is  fulfilled"  [II  Cor.  10  :  6|.  Whence  also 
the  Lord  himself  bids  the  guests  to  be  brought  first  to  His 
great  supper,  and  afterward  compelled;  for  .when  His  servants 
answered  Him,  "Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded, 
and  yet  there  is  room,"  He  said  to  them:  "Go  out  into  ibc 
highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in"  [Luke 
14  :  32,  23I.    In  those,  therefore,  who  were  first  brought  tn 

'  The  Imu[»  of  the  dortrinc  of  Uic  indelible  diameter  of  {Htptitm.    C/.  .\usu»- 
line.  Contra  tftsi.  Fitrm..   II.  ij,  iS.     "Bach   Ibapticm  Knd  the   right  of 
giving  baptiun]  i*  indn-fl  a  Mcnunent.  nod  by  a  certAin  conatcratloo  each  'a 
given  to  >  man.  this  when  he  it  bnpli^cd,  thnt  irhen  he  It  ordninedi  tlwieren  { 
in  the  Cuilioiic  Church  it  iii  ni>t  Uwful  (i>  repeal  cither."    C/.  next  punte. 

■Thi3  w-ju  wriltcn  nftcT  the  cunfcrence  with  the  Donatuls  ia  4><i  In  «bkh 
victoiy  «u  ailjudged  to  the  Catliolict. 
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with  gentleness  the  former  obedience  is  ful511ed,  but  tn  those 
who  were  compelled  the  disobedience  is  avenged.  For  what 
else  is  the  meaning  of  "Compel  them  to  come  in,"  after  it 
had  previously  been  said,  "Bring  in,"  and  the  answer  was: 
"Lord,  it  Ls  done  as  Thou  commandest,  and  yet  there  is 
room"?  Wherefore  if  by  the  power  which  the  Church  ha:s 
received  by  dixnne  appointment  in  its  due  season,  through 
the  religious  character  and  faith  of  kings,  those  who  are  found 
in  the  highways  and  hedges — that  is,  in  heresies  and  schisms — 
are  compelled  to  come  in,  then  let  them  not  find  fault  because 
they  are  compelled,  but  con»der  to  what  they  are  so  compelled. 
The  supper  of  the  Lord,  the  unity,  is  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
not  only  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  but  also  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

(/)  Augustine,  Contra  epistulam  Parmenicni,  H,  13  (39). 
(MSL,43-7i-) 
^1     lotlelibilily  of  hnplism. 

Parmeniaous  wu9  (he  DoDalist  bishop  who  succeeded  DoDatus  in 
the  tee  of  Conhagc.  The  Icltcr  here  nnswercil  was  written  to  Ty- 
choolus,  a  leading  Donatisl.  In  it  Parmcnianus  calla  the  Church 
defileil  because  il  conlaincil  unworthy  mcniben.  The  aiuwcr  oi  Au- 
gustine was  written  in  400,  many  yean  later. 

H  If  any  one,  either  a  deserter  or  one  who  has  ne%'er  ser\'ed  as 
a  soldier,  signs  any  private  person  with  the  military  mark, 
would  not  he  who  has  signed  be  punished  as  a  deserter,  when 
he  has  been  arrested,  and  so  much  the  more  severely  as  it 
could  be  proved  that  he  had  never  at  all  served  as  a  soldier, 
aod  at  the  same  time  along  with  him  would  not  the  most 
impudent  giver  oi  the  sign,  be  punished  if  he  have  surrendered 
him?  Or  perchance  he  takes  no  militarj-  service,  but  is  afraid 
of  the  milititr>'  mark  [character]  in  his  body,  and  he  betakes 
himself  to  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  has 
poured  forth  prayers  and  obtained  forgiveness,  he  then  begins 
to  undertake  military  service,  when  the  man  has  been  lib- 
erated and  corrected  is  that  mark  [chiracler]  ever  repeated, 
aod  not  rather  is  he  not  recognized  and  approved?    Would 
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the  Christian  sacraments  by  chance  be  less  enduring  than  this 
fc>dily  mark,  since  we  see  that  apostates  do  not  lack  bapltsm, 
ami  to  them  it  is  never  given  again  when  ihcy  return  by, 
means  of  penitence,  and  therefore  it  is  judged  not  possible  to] 
lose  it. 

(g)  Aug,ustinc,Conlraepisluiamifanicliai,ch.4i$}.  (MSL, 
43  :i75.)    Cf.  Mirbt,  n.  132. 

Autbority  o(  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  work,  wrilten  in  396  or  jgy,  is  important  in  this  connection  as^ 
showiniE  the  place  the  Catholic  Church  took  in  the  mind  of  Augustine 
u  an  authority  and  the  nature  of  that  authority. 

Not  to  speak  of  that  wisdom  which  you  [the  Kfantchxcans] 
do  not  believe  to  be  in  the  CalhoHc  Church,  there  arc  many 
other  things  which  most  justly  keciJ  me  in  her  bosom.  The 
consent  of  people  and  nations  keeps  me  in  the  Church;  so 
docs  her  authority,  inaugurated  by  miracles,  nourished  by 
hope,  enlarged  by  love,  established  by  age.  The  succession 
of  priests  keeps  me,  be^nning  from  the  very  seat  of  Peter 
the  Apostle,  to  whom  the  Lord  after  His  resurrection  gave  il 
in  charge  to  feed  His  sheep  down  to  the  present  episcopate. 
And  so  lastly  does  the  name  itself  of  Catholic,  which  not 
without  reason,  amid  so  many  heresies,  that  Church  alone 
has  so  retained  that,  though  all  heretics  wish  to  be  called 
Catholics,  yet  when  a  stranger  asks  where  the  Catholic 
Church  meets  no  heretic  will  venture  to  point  to  his  own 
basilica  or  house.  Since  then  so  many  and  so  great  are  the 
very  precious  ties  belonging  to  the  Christian  name  whicb 
righdy  keep  a  man  who  is  a  believer  in  the  Catholic  Churtb 
...  no  one  shall  move  me  from  the  faith  which  binds  my 
mind  with  ties  so  many  and  so  strong  to  the  Christian  relig-^^ 

Let  us  sec  what  Manicha-us  teaches  us;  and  in  particular 
let  us  examine  that  treatise  which  you  call  the  Fundamental 
EpistJe  in  which  almost  all  that  you  believe  is  contained.  Fof 
io  that  unhappy  lime  when  wc  read  it,  we  were  called  by  you 
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enlightened.  The  epistle  begins:  "Manichxus,  an  apostle  o( 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  providence  of  God  the  Father.  'ITicse 
are  wholesome  words  from  the  perennial  and  living  [mm- 
tain."  Now,  if  you  please,  patiently  give  heed  to  my  in- 
quiry. I  do  not  belie\'e  that  he  is  an  apostle  of  Christ.  Do 
not,  I  beg  of  you,  be  enraged  and  begin  to  curse.  You  know 
that  it  is  my  rule  not  to  believe  without  consideration  any- 
thing offered  by  you.  "  Wherefore  I  ask,  who  is  this  Mani- 
ducus?"  You  reply,  "An  apostle  of  Christ."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  Now  you  arc  at  a  Ios.s  what  to  say  or  do;  for  you 
promised  to  give  mc  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  you  force 
me  to  believe  something  I  do  not  know.  Perh^qjs  you  will 
read  the  Gospel  to  mc,  and  from  it  you  will  attempt  to 
defend  the  person  of  Manichxus.  But  should  you  meet 
with  a  person  not  yet  believing  the  Gospel,  what  could  you 
reply  to  him  if  he  said  to  you:  '"I  do  not  believe"?  For 
my  part  I  should  not  beUe\'c  the  Gospel  except  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  moved  mc.  So  then  I  have  assented 
to  them  when  they  say  to  me,  "Believe  the  Gospel";  why 
should  I  not  assent  to  them  saying  to  mc:  "Do  not  believe 
the  Manicharans  "  ? 


5  84.    The  Pelagian  Contro^'ersy 


tThe  Pelagian  controversy,  in  which  the  characteristic  teach- 
ing of  Augustine  found  its  best  expression,  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.    In  the  first  period,  beginning  about  411, 

IPelagius  and  Oelestius,  who  had  been  teaching  at  Rome 
unmolested  since  400  and  had  come  to  Carthage,  probably 
on  account  of  the  barbarian  attack  upon  Rome,  are  opposed 
at  Carthage,  and  six  propositions  attributed  to  Ca:tcstius  are 
condemned  at  a  council  there,  where  he  attempted  to  be 
^ordained.    Cdcstius  leaves  for  the  Kast  and  is  ordained  at 
lius.  41},  and  Pelagius  soon  after  follon's  him.     In  the 
nd  period,  415-417,  the  controversy  is  in  the  East  as  well 
Lbs  in  the  West,  as  Augusu'ne  by  letters  to  Jerome  gave  warn- 
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lag  about  Pelngius,  and  councils  are  held  st  Jerusalem  und 
Diospolts,  where  Pelagius  is  acquitted  of  heresy.  This  was 
probably  due  as  much  to  the  general  sympathy  of  the  EasLem 
theologians  «ith  his  doctrine  as  to  any  alleged  misreprcsenta' 
tion  by  Pclagius.  But  in  North  Africa  synods  are  also  held 
condemning  Pclagius,  and  their  findings  are  approved  by 
Innocent  of  Rome.  But  Pelagius  and  Oetestius  send  con* 
fessions  of  faith  to  Zosimus  (41 7-41S],  Irmoccnt's  successor, 
who  reproves  the  Africuns  and  acquits  Pelagius  and  Cxlestius 
as  entirely  sound.  In  the  third  period,  417-431,  the  attack 
on  Pelagius  is  taken  up  at  Rome  itself  by  some  of  the  c]erg>', 
and  an  imperial  edict  is  obtained  against  the  Pelagians. 
Zosimus  changes  his  opinion  and  approves  the  findings  of  a 
general  cound)  called  at  Carthage  in  41S,  in  which  the  doc- 
tiines  of  original  sin  and  the  need  of  grace  are  asserted.  The 
last  act  of  the  controversy  in  its  earlier  form,  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  leading  Pelagians,  among  them  Julian,  ol 
Eclanum,  their  theologian,  is  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  at 
the  Council  of  Ephcsus,  in  431.     V.  infra,  §  89. 


Additional  source  malerial:  .Sec  A.  Brurkncr,  Qufllm  sur  CtitMkhU 
d(t  pdagianhclten  Sireiles  (in  Latio),  in  KrUgcr's  QtuUenukriJItn, 
Frciburg-itn-Brcisgaii,  1906.  Tlie  prindpul  works  of  Augustine  bear- 
ing 00  the  PclAgiKD  controversy  may  be  found  in  PNt',  net.  I,  voL 

(a)  Augustine,  Ep.  146,  ad  Pelagium.    (MSL,  33  :  596.) 

This  WHS  probably  writlcri  Iwfore  the  conlrovcniy,     As  (o  iu 
later,  see  Augustine,  De  galir  PtJagU,  cli».  51  (j6)  /.  (PNF"). 

I  thank  you  very  much  that  you  have  been  so  kind  as 
make  mc  glad  by  your  letter  informing  me  of  your  welfare. 
May  the  Lord  recompense  you  with  those  blcsvings  that  you 
forever  be  good  and  may  live  eternally  with  ilini  who  is  eter-^ 
nal,  my  lord  greatly  beloved  and  brother  greatl)'  longed  (or. 
Although  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  anything  in  mc  deserves 
the  eulogies  which  the  letter  of  your  benevolence  contains 
about  rac,  I  cannot,  however,  be  ungrateful  for  the  good-wiU, 
therein  manifested  toward  one  so  insignificant,  while  suggest" 
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ing  at  the  same  time  that  you  should  rather  pray  for  me  that 
I  may  be  made  by  the  Lord  such  as  you  suppose  me  alicady 
to  be. 

(fr)  Augustine.  De  Ptecatorum  Merilis  et  Remtsshne  et  dt 
Baptismo  Panidorum.    (MSL,  44  :  185,  188.) 

Augustine's  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  Pdagtus. 

This  M'ork  was  written  in  411,  n(t«r  the  condemnation  of  CidcstllU 
at  CarlhnKc.  It  was  the  Tirsl  in  the  series  of  polemical  writings  agaJnut 
the  teaching  of  Pcbgius.  The  first  book  i.^  esfwrdiilly  important  as  a 
statement  of  Augustine's  position  ns  to  the  nature  of  justifying  grace. 

It  should  be  recalled  ihai  Pclagius  was  a  monlc  of  exemplary  life,  and 
«  zealous  preacher  of  morality.  Il  may  be  said  that  in  him  the  older 
tnoraliMic  tcndcnc>-  in  theology  was  embodied  in  opposJlJon  to  llie  new 
fdigiotis  spirit  of  Augustine.    C/.  Bruckner,  0^.  cU.,  n.  4. 

m.  I.  However,  within  the  last  few  days  I  have  read 
some  writings  of  Pelagjus.  a  holy  man,  as  I  hear,  who  has  made 
no  small  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  and  these  writings  con- 
t^n  very  brief  expositions  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostk.' 

m.  3.  But  we  must  not  omit  that  this  good  and  praise- 
worthy man  (as  they  who  know  him  describe  him  as  being) 
has  not  advanced  this  argument  against  the  natural  tran&mi*. 
sion  of  sin  in  his  own  person. 

(c)  Pcla^us,  Fragments,  in  Augustine's  De  Gratia  ChrisU 
tt  de  Paxato  Originali.    (MSL,  44  :  364,  379.) 

The  leaching  of  rdtigius  can  be  studied  not  only  in  his  opponent's 
statements  but  in  hb  own  words.  These  are  to  be  found  in  bis  com- 
mentary (see  note  to  prcviou.i  selection),  and  also  in  fragments  found  in 
Augustine's  urttings  and  several  minor  pieces  (sec  below). 

I.  7.  Very  ignorant  persons  think  that  we  do  wrong  in 
this  matter  to  divine  grace,  because  we  say  that  it  by  no 
means  perfects  sanctity  in  us  without  our  will:  as  if  God  could 
impose  any  commands  upon  Ilis  grace  and  would  not  supply 
also  the  help  of  His  grace  to  those  to  wliom  He  has  given  com- 
mands, so  that  men  might  more  easily  accomplish  through 
grace  what  they  arc  required  to  do  by  their  tree  will.    And 

'  Thctc  com  men  uric*  were  itixXy  published  under  the  nunc  of  Jerome  and 
may  be  found  in  his  works.     (MSL,  jo  :  670.) 
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Uus  grace  wc  do  not  for  our  part,  as  you  suppose, 
consist  merely  in  the  law,  but  also  in  tlie  help  of  God.  God ' 
helps  us  by  His  teaching  and  revelation  when  He  opens  the 
eyes  of  our  heart;  when  He  points  out  to  us  the  future,  that 
wc  may  not  be  absorbed  in  the-  present;  when  He  discovers  to 
us  the  snares  of  the  devil;  when  He  enlightens  us  with  manifold 
and  ineffable  pf  Is  of  heaveoly  grace,  Docs  the  man  who  says 
this  appear  to  you  to  be  a  denier  of  grace?  Does  be  not 
acknowledge  both  man's  free  will  and  God's  grace? 

I-  39- 

Speaking  o(  the  l»t  Rom.  7  :  ly  "But  I  sec  anoihcr  law  in  mj' 
mcmbrra,  wnrrinK  OKsinsl  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  Into 
Cftplivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  lacmbefs." 

Now  what  you  [t,  c,  Augustine,  whom  he  is  addressing]  wish' 
us  to  understand  of  the  Apostle  himself,  all  Church  writersj 
assert  that  he  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  sinner,  and  of  one' 
still  under  the  law,  who  by  reason  of  very  long  custom  of  vice 
was  held  boimd,  as  it  were,  by  a  certain  necessity  of  sinning, 
and  who,  although  he  desired  good  witb  his  will  in  practice,      1 
indeed,  was  driven  into  evil.     In  the  person,  however,  of  (hk^H 
man  the  Apostle  designates  the  people  who  sinned  still  under  ~ 
the  ancient  law,  and  this  people,  he  declares,  arc  to  be  de- 
livered from  this  evil  of  custom  through  Christ,  who  first  of 
all  remits  all  sins  in  baptism,  to  those  who  beUc\'c  on  Him, 
and  then  by  an  imitation  of  Himself  incites  them  to  perfect 
holiness,  and  by  the  example  of  virtues  overoomcs  the  c\-ii_ 
custom  of  sins. 

(d)  Pclagius,  Epistula  ad  Dcmclriadcm.    (MSL,  33  :  i  ioojf.)| 

This  cpisilc,  from  which  selections  arf  given,  was  nrittcn  piobabljrj 
about  411  or  413.     As  it  givt^  a  stiilumcnt  of  the  tescking  of  Felagiui 
ID  his  own  words,  tt  is  of  cspcciftt  historicn)  inter«»C.     Demelriu  whs 
a  virgin,  und  i>mhably  under  the  spirilu&l  direction  of  Pelagius,  thotigh  j 
little  is  known  of  her.    Text  in  Bruckner,  op.  dt.,  n.  56. 

Ch.  3.    As  often  as  I  have  to  speak  of  the  principles  of  j 
virtue  and  a  holy  life,  I  am  accustomed  first  of  all  to  call  at- 
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tcntioD  to  the  capacity  and  character  of  human  nature,  and 
to  show  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish;  then  from  this  to 
arouse  the  feelings  of  the  hearer,  that  he  may  strive  after  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  \'irtue,  that  he  may  peniiit  himself  to  be 
roused  to  acts  which  perhaps  he  liad  regarded  as  impossible. 
For  we  are  quite  unable  to  travel  the  way  of  virtue  if  hojje 
docs  not  accompany  us.  For  all  attempts  to  accomplish 
an>'thing  cease  if  one  is  in  doubt  whether  he  mil  attain  the 
goal.  This  order  of  exhortiition  I  follow  io  other  minor  writ- 
ini^  and  in  this  case  also.  I  believe  it  must  be  Icept  especially 
in  mind  where  the  good  of  nature  needs  to  be  set  forth  the 
more  in  detail  as  the  life  is  to  be  more  perfectly  formed,  that 

■  the  spirit  may  not  be  more  neglectful  and  slow  in  its  striving 
after  \irtuc,  as  it  believes  itself  to  have  the  less  ability,  and 
when  it  is  ignorant  of  what  is  within  it,  think  that  it  does  not 

■  possess  it. 

^  Ch.  3.  One  must  be  careful  to  see  to  it  that  .  .  .  one  doc* 
Dot  think  that  a  man  is  not  made  good  because  he  can  do  evil 
and  is  not  compelled  to  an  immutable  necessity  of  doing  good 
through  the  might  of  nature.  For  if  you  diligently  consider  it 
and  turn  your  mind  to  the  subtler  understanding  of  the 
matter,  the  better  and  superior  position  of  man  will  appear 
in  that  from  which  his  inferior  condition  was  inferred.  But 
just  in  this  freedom  in  cither  direction,  in  this  liberty  toward 
either  side,  is  placed  the  glory  of  our  rational  nature.    Ilierein, 

^Ll  say,  consists  the  entire  honor  of  our  nature,  therein  its 
dtgnit)*;  from  this  the  very  good  merit  praise,  from  this  th«nr 
reward.    For  there  would  be  for  those  who  always  remain 

■.good  no  virtue  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  have  chosen  the 
evil.  For  since  God  wished  to  present  to  the  rational  creature 
the  gift  of  voluntary  goodness  and  the  power  of  the  free  will, 
by  planting  in  man  the  possibility  of  turning  himself  toward 

■«ithcr  side,  He  made  His  special  gift  the  abiUty  to  be  what  he 
■would  be  in  order  that  he.  being  capable  of  good  and  evil, 
could  do  either  and  could  turn  his  will  to  either  of  them. 
Ch.  8.    We  defend  the  advantage  of  nature  not  in  the  sense 
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that  wc  say  it  cannot  do  evil,  since  we  declare  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  good  and  evil;  we  only  protect  it  from  reproach, 
should  not  appear  as  if  we  were  driven  to  evil  hy  a  disease 
nature,  we  who  do  neither  good  nor  bad  without  our  will, 
and  to  whom  there  is  always  freedom  to  do  one  of  two  things, 
since  always  we  arc  able  to  do  both.  .  .  .  Nothing  cLsc  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  do  good  than  long  custom  of  sinning  whicb 
has  infected  us  since  we  were  children,  and  has  gradually 
corrupted  us  for  many  years,  so  thai  afterward  it  holds  us 
bound  to  it  and  delivered  over  to  it,  so  that  it  almost 
as  if  it  had  the  same  force  as  nature. 

If  before  the  Law,  as  we  are  told,  and  long  before  the 
pearancc  of  the  Redeemer,  various  persons  can  be  named 
lived  just  and  holy  lives,  how  much  more  after  His  appear 
ante  must  we  believe  that  wc  are  able  to  do  the  .lame,  we  who 
have  been  taught  through  Christ's  grace,  and  bom  again  to  be 
better  mcnj  and  we  who  by  His  blood  have  been  reconciled 
and  purified,  and  by  His  example  incited  to  more  perfect 
righteou-snc-ss,  ought  to  be  better  than  they  who  were  before 
the  Law,  better  than  they  who  were  under  the  law. 

(e)  Marius    Mercator,  Commonilorium  super  ncmitte  Ci 
leslii,  ch.  i.     (MSL,  48  :  67.)     Cf.  Kirch,  nn.  737/. 

The  Council  of  Canhagc  and  the  opinions  of  Ciclcsliu^  condemocd 
n[  that  council,  41:. 

Marius  Mcrcaior,  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Augustine,  was  one  ot 
the  most  deicrmined  opponents  ol  Pclaglaniam,  a&  also  of  Nestorianbra. 
[lis  dnlen  nre  nol  well  determined.  In  418  he  sent  works  to  AuinisliM 
to  be  examined  by  the  latter,  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  until  aflcc 
the  Council  of  Cbnlcirdon,  451.  The  work  from  which  the  selection  i! 
taken  was  written,  410,  in  Grcdi,  and  translated  and  republished  ia 
Latin,  4,(1  or  431.  With  the  following  should  be  compared  Augustisc's 
DtGralia  CMui  tt  Pcccaio  Originali,  11,  a/.,  and  Ef.  175  ;6;  15;  : j, 
aa. 


A  certain  Cielestius,  a  eunuch  from  his  mother's  womb,  a 
disdplc  and  auditor  of  Pelagius,  left  Rome  about  twenty  years 
ago  and  came  to  Carthage,  the  metropolis  of  all  Africa,  and 
there  he  was  accused  of  the  following  heads  before  Aureiius, 


m 


* 
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bishop  of  that  city,  by  a  complaint  from  a  ccrtaia  Paulinus,  a 
deacon  of  Bishop  Ambrose  of  Milan,  of  sacred  memory,  as 
the  record  of  the  sicls  stands  in  which  tlic  same  complaint  is 
inserted  (a  copy  of  the  act»  of  the  council  wc  have  in  our 
hands)  that  he  not  only  taught  this  himself,  but  also  sent  in 
different  directions  throughout  the  provinces  those  who 
agreed  with  him  to  disseminate  among  the  people  these 
things,  that  is: 

I.  Adam  was  made  mortal  and  would  have  died  whether 
he  had  sinned  or  had  not  sinned. 

3.  The  sin  o(  Adam  injured  himself  alone,  and  not  the 
human  race. 

3.  New-bom  children  are  in  that  state  in  which  Adam  was 
before  his  fall. 

4.  Neither  by  the  death  and  sin  of  Adam  does  the  whole 
:c  die,  nor  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  does  the  whole  race 

5.  The  Law  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  well  as  the 
spcl. 

6.  Even  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  there  were  men 
without  sm. 

I    (J)  Pelagius,  Cm/asio  fidei.    (MSL,  45  :  1716  /.)    Hahn, 

The  confession  of  fiiih  addrcsMd  to  Innoceai  of  Rome,  but  actually 
laid  before  Zo^mus,  in  417,  consists  of  an  admirably  ortha<lox  slate- 
incRl  of  tlic  doctrine  of  ihr  Trinity  and  of  the  incttrnntion,  an  cxpaa- 
sJon  o(  the  Niccne  formula  with  rcft-rcncc  to  perversions  of  the  (ailh 
by  various  herelics,  and  in  conclusion  a  slatemcnt  of  I'elnsius's  own 
opinioni  rcRarding  free  will,  grace,  and  sin.  It  is  due  to  lh«  irony  of 
histoty  liiai  it  should  have  been  found  anions  the  works  oj  both 
Jerome  and  .Augustine,  long  passed  current  as  a  composition  of  Augus- 
tine.  Sermo  CCXXXVI,  and  should  have  be«n  actually  quoted  by  the 
Sorbonne,  in  tjii.in  its  articles  aRainst  Luther.  It  also  appears  in  the 
/.16ft  Carclini,  III,  1,  as  an  orthodox  exposilion  of  the  faith.  The  pas- 
sage* nhicli  bear  upon  the  characteristic  Pelagian  doctrine  are  here 
^VGD.  Frasmcnls  of  the  confessions  of  other  PetaKians,  e.  t-,  C«:le»- 
tius,  and  Julius  of  Eclanum.  are  found  in  Hahn,  {{  110  and  »ll.  For 
the  proceedings  in  the  East,  sec  Hcfclc,  j  1 18. 
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We  hold  that  there  is  one  baptism,  which  we  assert  Li  to  be_ 
administered  to  children  in  the  same  words  of  the  sacramc 
as  it  is  administered  to  adults.  .  .  . 

Wc  execrate  also  the  blasjihcmy  of  those  who  say  that  any^' 
thing  impossible  to  do  is  commanded  man  by  God,  and  the 
commands  of  God  can  be  observed,  not  by  individuals  but  by 
all  in  common,  also  those  who  with  the  Mantcha;atis  condemn  < 
first  marriages  or  with  tht;  Cataphrygiuns  condemn  second  . 
marriages.  .  .  .  Wc  so  confess  the  will  is  free  that  wc  say  Iha^H 
wc  always  need  the  aid  of  God,  and  they  err  who  with  the^^ 
Manicha-ans  assert  that  man  cannot  avoid  sins  as  well  as 
those  who  with  jovinan  say  that  man  cannot  dn;  for  both 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  will.  But  we  say  that  man  caaj 
both  sin  and  not  sin,  so  that  wc  confess  that  wc  always  bav«j 
free  will. 

(g)  Augustine,  Scrmo  iji.    (MSL,  38  :  734.)    Cf. 
n.  673. 

Causa  finita  at. 

Late  in  416  synods  were  held  in  Carlhnec  and  Milcoc  condetn: 
IVIngiianUm.  On  January  17,  417,  Innocunl  wrote  to  ike  Africans,  ap>. 
provinft  Iheir  cotincih  nnd  condemning  PclnKianism,  incHcninlly  slnl- 
iog  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Sec  and  requiring  thit 
nothing  should  ever  Isc  tic fmi lively  selilcd  without  consulting  the  Apos- 
tolic See  (text  of  passage  In  Deniigcr,  cd.  loti,  n.  100).  September 
33  o(  the  mime  yciir,  abtmi  the  time  when  Pclagius  and  Cslestius  we: 
Kt  Rome  with  ZgsimuB  necking  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  the  Wet*, 
AugualiDe  delivered  a  sermon  in  which  he  made  the  following  suite- 
inent.  It  is  the  ba»s  of  the  famowi  phrase  Ri^hm  lotuta,  causa  finita 
est,  a  saying  which  is  apocryplial,  however,  and  not  found  to  (he  woiki 
of  Augustine. 


:■* 


What,  therefore,  is  said  concerning  the  Jews,  that  wc 
in  them  |i.  e.,  the  Pelagians).  They  have  the  zeal  for  God; 
I  bear  witness,  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  Why  i.^  it  not  according  to  knowIedgeP 
Because,  being  ignorant  of  the  justice  of  God  and  wishing  to 
establish  their  own,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  righteousness 
of  God  {Rom.  10  :  2/.].    My  brethren,  have  patience  with  me. 


J 

.wl.^ 
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I  When  you  find  such,  do  not  conceal  Ihcm,  let  there  be  not 
foJse  mercy  in  you.  Most  certainly  when  you  tind  such,  do 
not  conceal  ihcm.  Refute  those  contradicting,  and  those 
Te«sting  bring  lo  me.  For  already  two  coiincib  about  this 
case  have  been  sent  to  the  Apostolic  See,  whence  also  re- 
scripts have  come.  I'he  case  has  been  ended;  would  that 
the  error  might  some  time  end!  Therefore  let  us  warn  Ihem 
that  they  pay  attention;  let  ua  teach  them  that  they  may  be 

,  instructed;   let  us  pray  that  they  may  be  changed. 

(*)  Zosimus.  Ill  Ep.  ad  Episcopos  Africa  de  causa  Calestn 
'  A.  D,  417.    {MSL,  45  :  1721.)    Cf.  Bruckner,  op.  at.,  n.  aS. 

Frsgnirnts  of  his  Uicr  Epistuh  tfocloria  together  with  other  letters 
may  be  found  in  Bruckner,  op.  cil. 


I 


Likewise  Pelagius  sent  letters  also  containing  an  extended 
justification  of  himself,  to  which  he  added  u  profession  of  his 
faith,  what  he  condemned  and  what  he  followed,  without 
any  dissimulation,  so  that  all  subtilitics  of  interpretation 
might  be  avoided.  Tlicre  was  a  public  recitation  of  these. 
They  contained  all  things  like  those  which  Ca-lestius  had 
pre^'ioufdy  presented  and  expressed  in  the  same  sense  and 
drawn  up  in  the  same  thoughts.  Would  that  some  of  you, 
est  brethren,  could  have  been  present  at  the  reading  of 
letters.  What  was  the  joy  of  the  holy  men  who  were 
present;  what  was  the  admiration  of  each  of  them!  Some 
of  them  could  scarcely  restrain  themselves  from  tears  and 
weeping,  that  such  men  of  absolutely  correct  faith  could 
have  been  susi^cctcd.  Was  there  a  single  place  in  which  the 
grace  of  God  or  lus  aid  was  omitted? 

(t)  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  41S,  Canons.    Bruns,  I,  188. 

These  canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthage.  A.  D.  41S,  were  incor- 
!  pomttd  in  the  Coda  Caiwit  Ecciesia  AJriainit  adopted  ut  ihv  Council 
[of  Canhogc  .'\.  D.  4ig.  The  nuralKirs  given  in  brackets  arc  the  num- 
ibcrs  in  that  Codex.  InierproviDcIal  councils  were  known  {n  North 
[Africa  as  "general  councils." 
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In  the  consulate  of  the  most  glorious  emperors,  Honorius 
for  the  twelfth  time  and  Theodosiua  for  the  eighth,  on  the 
calends  of  May,  at  Carthaj^c  in  the  Sccrctariiun  of  the  Basilica 
of  Faustiu$>  when  Bishop  Aurelius  presided  over  the  general 
coundl,  the  deacons  standing  by,  it  pleased  all  the  bishops, 
whose  names  and  subscriptions  are  indicated,  met  together 
in  the  holy  synod  of  the  church  of  Carthage: 

1  [logl-  That  whosoever  should  say  that  Adam,  the  firsi 
man,  was  aeatcd  mortal,  so  that  whether  he  had  sinned  or 
not,  he  would  have  died  in  the  body— that  is,  lie  would  have 
gone  forth  of  the  body,  not  because  of  the  desert  [or  merit]  of 
sin,  but  by  natural  necessity,  let  him  be  anathema. 

2  \iio\.  Likewise  that  whosoever  denies  that  infan 
newly  from  their  mother's  womh  should  be  baptized,  or  says 
that  baptism  is  for  remLssion  of  sins,  but  that  they  derix-e 
from  Adam  no  original  sin,  which  is  removed  by  the  laver 
regeneration,  whence  the  conclusion  follows  that  in  them 
the  form  of  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  false  and  not  true,  let  him  be  anathema. 

For  not  otherwise  can  be  understood  what  the  Apostle' 
says,  "  By  one  man  sin  has  come  into  the  world,'  and  so  tt 
passed  upon  all  men  in  that  all  have  sinned,"  than  as  the 
Catholic  Church  everywhere  difTused  has  always  uiKlerstood 
it.  For  on  account  of  this  rule  of  faith,  even  infants,  who 
could  have  committed  no  sin  tliemselves,  therefore  are  truly 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  in  order  that  what  in  them  ^ 
is  the  result  of  generation  may  be  cleansed  by  regeneration.    ^H 

3  [ill].    Likewise,  that  whoever  should  say  that  the  grace^^ 
of  God,  by  which  a  man  is  justified  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  avails  only  for  the  remission  of  past  sins,  and  not  lor 
assistance  against  committing  sins  in  the  future,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

4  Itti).  Also,  whoever  shall  say  that  the  same  grace  ol 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  helps  us  not  to  sin  only 
in  that  by  it  are  revealed  to  us  and  opened  to  our  understaod- 

'  ^mc  nuuiuscript*  odd  "ftnd  dcaUi  tbrougb  (In.** 
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^1  ing  tbe  commandments,  so  tbat  we  may  know  what  to  seek, 
H  what  wc  ought  to  avoid,  and  also  that  wc  should  love  to  do  so, 
"  but  that  through  il  we  are  not  helped  so  that  we  are  able  to 
L  do  what  wc  know  wc  should  do,  let  him  be  anathema.  For 
^  when  the  Apostle  says,  "Wisdom  pufTeth  up,  but  chari^ 
cdificlh,"  it  were  truly  infamous  were  wc  to  believe  that  wc 

I  have  the  grace  of  Christ  for  that  which  pufteth  us  up,  but  have 
It  not  for  that  which  edificth,  since  each  is  the  gift  of  God, 
both  to  know  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  love  it  so  as  to  do 
it;  so  that  wisdom  cannot  pufi  us  up  while  charity  is  edifying 
us.  For  as  it  is  written  of  God,  "Who  tcachcth  man  knowl- 
edge," so  also  it  is  written,  "Love  is  of  God." 

5  [[13].    It  seemed  good  that  whosoever  should  say  that 

I  the  grace  of  juslification  is  given  to  us  only  that  we  might 
be  able  more  readily  by  grace  to  perform  what  wc  were  com- 
manded to  do  through  our  free  will;  as  if  when  grace  was  not 
given,  although  not  easily,  yet  nevertheless  we  coul<i  even 
without  grace  fulfil  the  divine  commandments,  let  him  be 
anathema.     For  the  Lord  spake  concerning  the  fruits  of  the 
commandments,  when  he  said,  "Without  me  ye  can  do  noth- 
^  ing,"  and  not  "Without  mc  ye  can  do  it  but  with  difficulty." 
^      6  [114].    It  seemed  also  good  that  as  St.  John  the  Apostle 
sa)'s,  "If  ye  shall  say  that  wc  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves and  the  truth  is  not  in  us";  whosoever  thinks  that  this 
should  be  so  understood  as  to  mean  that  out  of  humility  wc 
ought  to  say  that  we  have  sin,  and  not  because  it  is  really  so, 
let  him  be  anathema.     For  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  add,  "But 
if  wc  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity,"  where  it  is  sufficiently 
H  clear  that  this  is  said  not  only  in  humility  but  also  in  truth. 
^  For  the  Apostle  might  have  said,  "If  we  shall  say  we  have  no 
sins  wc  shall  extol  ourselves,  and  humility  is  not  in  us";  but 
when  he  sa>3,  "we  deceiv-e  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
^Lvs/'  he  sufficiently  intimates  that  he  who  af!irmed  that  he 
Bliad  no  sin  would  speak  not  that  which  is  true  but  that  which 
^■is  fatse. 
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7  Iiisl-  It  has  seemed  good  that  whosoever  should 
that  when  io  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  saints  &ay,  "Forgiv 
our  trespasses,"  they  say  this  not  for  themselves,  because 
they  have  no  need  of  this  petition,  but  for  the  rest  who  are 
sinners  of  the  people;  and  that  therefore  none  o(  the  saints 
can  say,  "Forgive  me  my  trespasses,"  but  "Forgive  us  out 
trespasses";  so  that  the  just  is  understood  to  seek  this  foe 
others  rather  than  for  himself,  let  him  be  anathema. 

8  [116],    Likewise  it  seemed  good,  that  whosoever  assei 
that  these  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  when  they  say,  "  Forgi' 
us  our  trespasses,"  arc  said  by  the  saints  out  of  humility 
not  in  truth,  let  them  be  anathema. 

Th(^  following  canon,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  for  the 
case  of  Apiatius,  b  nevertheless  often  ciled  in  the  same  connection 
u  the  eight  against  E'dagius,  and  is  [hercfore  given  here  for  the  soke  ot 
convcnjoncc. 


n 


18  [135].  Likewise,  it  seemed  good  that  presbyters,  d«a' 
cons,  or  other  of  the  lower  clergy  who  arc  to  be  tried,  if  they 
question  the  decision  of  their  bishops,  the  neighboring  bish- 
ops having  been  invited  by  them  with  the  consent  of  their 
bishops  shall  hear  them  and  determine  whatever  separatw 
them.  But  should  they  think  that  an  appeal  should  be  car-  - 
ried  from  them,  let  them  not  carry  the  appeal  except  tt^M 
African  councils  or  to  the  primates  of  their  provinces.  But^^ 
whoso  shall  think  of  carrying  an  appeal  across  the  seas,  sbaU 
be  admitted  to  conununion  by  no  one  in  Africa,' 


§  85.    Semi-Pelagun  Controvebsv 

With  the  condemnatlun  of  Pelagianism  the  doctrine 

Augustine  In  its  logically  worked  out  details  was  not  ne 

sarily  approved.    The  necessity  of  baptism  for  the  remission 

of  sins  in  all  cases  was  approved  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 

grace.    The  doctrine  of  predestination,  an  essential  feature 

in  the  Augustinian  system,  was  not  only  not  accepted  but  wat 

'  For  the  di».-u9;iuD  on  Dp|>cali  acroM  Ihc  Ma,  L  t.,  to  Rome,  sec  Befclc; 
S  tig;  A.W.Uiiddiui,iLtt."Ap|>ciU"iiiDCA. 
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vi^rously  opposed  by  many  wlio  heartily  condemned  Pela- 
^anisra.  The  enduing  discussion,  known  as  the  Scmi-Pclagian 
controversy  (427-539).  was  largely  carried  on  in  Gaul,  whirJi 
after  the  Vandal  occupation  of  North  Africa,  became  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  Church  in  the  West.  The  leading  oppo- 
nent of  Augustine  was  John  Cassian  (ob.  435),  abbot  of  a 
monastery  at  Marseilles,  hence  the  term  Massilians  applied 
to  his  party,  and  his  pupil,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  author  of  Com- 
monilorium.  written  434.  The  chief  Augustinians  were  Hilary 
and  Prtsper  of  Aquitaine.  The  discussion  was  not  con- 
tinuous. About  475  it  broke  out  again  when  Lucidus  was 
condemned  at  a  council  at  Lyons  and  forced  to  retract  his 
prcdcstinarian  views;  and  again  about  530.  The  matter  re- 
ceived what  is  regarded  as  its  solution  in  the  Council  of 
Orange,  539,  confirmed  by  Boniface  II  in  531.  By  the  de- 
crees of  this  council  so  much  of  the  Augustinian  system  as 
could  be  combined  with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  sacraments  was  formally  qjprovcd. 

(a)  John  CassJan,  Collationes,  XIII,  7  Jf.     (MSL.  49  :  9c&.) 

John  Caaaian,  born  aboui  j6o,  was  by  birth  and  cilucntion  a  roan  of 
the  East,  and  doe*  nol  upptar  in  the  West  until  40;;,  when  lie  wcnl  lo 
Kornc  on  some  business  connected  with  the  eiiic  of  Cbtysostom,  his 
tricad  and  patron.  In  41s  he  established  two  monnstcries  at  Mar- 
adlles,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  He  had  himself  been 
educated  as  s  monk  and  made  a  careful  study  of  moniuHticiam  in  Egypt 
Mid  Palestine.  Wcsicm  nionasticiatn  is  much  indebted  to  him  for 
his  wrilines,  £k  Inslilulis  Ceenohiorum  and  the  ColltUiones.  In  the 
former,  he  describes  the  monastic  system  of  Palestine  an<l  Egyi>l  and 
the  principal  vices  to  which  the  monastic  life  Is  liable;  in  the  latter, 
divided  into  three  parts,  Cassian  ^vcs  report*  or  what  jjurports  to  be 
reports  of  conversations  he  and  his  friend  Gcrmanus  hnd  wilh  Kgyi>- 
tian  lucelics.  These  books  were  very  popubr  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  exerted  a  wide  influence. 

Ch.  7.  When  His  [God's]  kindness  sees  in  U3  even  the  very 
smallest  spark  of  good-will  shining  forth  or  which  He  himself 
has,  as  it  were,  struck  out  from  the  hard  flints  of  our  hearts, 
He  fans  it  and  foslcrs  it  and  nurses  it  with  His  breath,  as  He 
"will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge 
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of  the  truth"  [I  Tim.  2:4].  ...  For  He  is  true  and  lieth  ] 
not  when  He  laj's  down  with  an  oath:  "As  I  Uvc,  saith  the^H 
Lord,  I  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should  turn  ^^ 
from  his  way  and  live"  [Ezek.  33  ;  ii|.  For  if  He  willeth  J 
not  that  one  of  His  little  ones  should  perish,  how  can  we^H 
Mfaink  without  grievous  blasphemy  that  He  willeth  not  all  ^M 
Ken  universally,  but  only  some  instead  of  all  to  be  saved.  ^H 
Those  then  who  perish,  perish  against  His  will,  as  He  testi-^| 
6eth  against  each  of  them  day  by  day:  "Turn  from  your  evil  ^| 
ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?"  (Ezck.  33  :  1 1.)  ^^ 
.  .  .  The  grace  of  Christ  is  then  at  hand  every  day,  which,  . 
while  it  "willeth  aU  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowl-  ^fl 
edge  of  the  truth,"  callcth  all  without  exception,  saying:  ^^ 
"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  hea%'>'  laden  and  I 
will  give  you  rest"  [Matt.  11  :  28].  But  if  he  calls  not  all 
generally  but  only  some,  it  follows  that  not  all  are  heavy 
laden  with  cither  original  ^n  or  actual  sin,  and  that  thi.s  say* 
ing  is  not  a  true  one:  "For  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God"  [Rom.  3  :  23];  nor  can  we  believe  that 
"death  passed  on  all  men"  [Rom.  5  :  12].  And  so  far  do 
all  who  pcnsh,  perish  against  the  will  of  God,  that  God  cannot 
be  said  to  have  made  death,  as  the  Scripture  itself  testilieth: 
"For  God  made  not  death,  neither  hath  He  pleasure  in  the 
destruction  of  the  living"  [Wisdom  i  ;  13]. 

Ch.  8.  When  lie  sees  anything  of  a  good-will  arisen  in  ua 
He  at  once  enlightens  it  and  strengthens  it  and  urges  it  on  to 
salvation,  giving  increase  to  that  which  He  himself  implanted 
or  He  sees  to  have  arisen  by  our  own  effort. 

Ch.  9.  .  .  .  But  that  it  may  be  still  more  e\ident  that 
through  the  good  of  nature,  which  is  bestowed  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Creator,  sometimes  the  beginnings  of  u  good-will 
arise,  yet  cannot  come  to  the  completion  of  virtue  unless 
they  are  directed  by  the  Lord,  the  Apostle  is  a  witness,  say- 
ing: "For  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  to  perform  what  is 
good  I  find  not"  [Rom.  7  :  rS]. 

Cb.  II.  .  .  .  If  we  say  that  the  beginnings  of  a  good-will 
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arc  always  inspired  in  us  by  the  grace  of  God,  what  shall  we 
say  about  the  faith  of  j^acchieus,  or  of  the  piety  of  that  tJuef 
upon  tht  cross,  who  by  their  own  desire  brought  \-ioIci)Cc  to 
bear  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  so  anticipated  the 
special  leadings  of  their  callings?  .  .  . 

Ch.  13.  We  should  not  hold  that  God  made  man  such 
that  he  neither  wills  nor  is  able  to  do  good,  Otherwise  He 
has  not  granted  him  a  free  will,  if  He  has  suffered  him  only  to 
will  or  be  capable  of  evil,  but  of  himself  neither  to  will  nor  be 
capable  of  what  is  good.  .  .  ■  It  cannot,  llicrcfore,  be  doubted 
that  there  arc  by  nature  seeds  of  goodness  implanted  in  every 
soul  by  the  kindness  of  the  Creator;  but  unless  these  arc  quick- 
ened by  the  assistance  of  God,  they  will  not  be  abl«  to  attain 
to  an  increase  of  perfection;  for,  as  the  blessed  Apostle  says: 
"Neither  is  he  that  plantcth  anything  nor  he  that  watcreth, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase"  [I  Cor.  3  : 7).  But  that 
freedom  of  will  is  to  some  degree  in  a  man's  power  is  ver>- 
clearly  taught  in  the  book  called  Ttic  Pastor,*  where  two 
angels  are  said  to  be  attached  to  each  one  of  us,  1.  e.,  a  good  and 
a  bad  one,  while  it  lies  in  a  man's  own  option  to  choose  which 
to  follow.  And,  therefore,  the  wiU  always  remains  free  in 
man,  and  it  can  either  neglect  or  delight  in  the  grace  of  God. 
For  the  Apostle  would  not  have  commanded,  saying,  "Wtwk 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling'"  (Phil.  2  :  12), 
had  he  not  known  that  it  could  be  advanced  or  neglected  by 
,1IB^  .  .  .  But  that  they  should  not  think  that  they  did  not  need 
diWnc  aid  he  adds:  "For  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  accomplish  His  good  ptca-surc"  [Phi!.  2:13]. 
The  mercy  of  the  Lord,  therefore,  goes  before  the  will  of  man, 
for  it  is  said.  "My  God  will  prevent  me  with  His  mercy" 
(Psahn  59  :  lo).  and  again,  that  He  may  put  our  desire  to  the 
test,  our  will  goes  before  God  who  waiu,  and  for  oui  good 
delays. 

(fr)  Vincentof  LeriQ5,CcMKm«ni'fori»fK,chs.  3,  23,  26.  (&{SL, 

50:659-) 

■  Hcnnu,  P4itot.  Mui.  Vl.    (ANF.  vol.  IL) 
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The  rule  of  Catholic  vuriiy. 

Vinrent  of  I.crins  wrote  bis  Commonilorium  in  4.14.  three  years  after 
the  ilcalh  of  Augusiinc,  who  had  been  commt-mli-d  in  43J  to  the  dergy 
of  Gaul  by  (Telcitline  of  Rome  [/if.  ji;  Dpnxigw,  nn.  ijR-i4»'.  Mnnsi 
I\',  454  jf.|.  \'inrcnt  nltackcd  Augustine  id  his  Commtmiletittm,  nol 
openly,  but.  ao  far  a»  the  work  haa  been  preserved,  covertly,  un<ter  the 
pficudonjrm  of  PercKrinus.  The  work  consists  of  two  books,  of  wluch 
the  second  is  lost  with  the  exception  of  what  appear  lo  be  »om«  com- 
cludinK  chapters,  or  11  suramury  tuking  the  place  of  the  Ixxik,  la  the 
first  book  he  lays  down  (he  Kcnera!  piinciplc  as  to  the  tcsia  of  Catbujic 
Iruth.  In  doiii^  so  he  is  careful  to  point  out  uiveral  cases  of  very 
great  teachers,  renowned  for  leaminx,  abilily,  and  influence,  who. 
nevcrlheleas.  erred  against  the  l«t  of  Catholic  truth,  and  brought  for- 
ward opinions  which,  on  account  of  their  novelty,  were  false.  It  is 
a  workinic  out  in  detail  of  the  principles  of  the  idea  of  TcrtuUian  En  btft 
De  Prateripiione  [v.  siipri,  g  17].  Tlie  Auijustiniaii  doctrines  o(  pre- 
destination and  Krace  could  not  «land  the  le»t  of  the  itppcal  to  an- 
tiquity. After  laying  down  l)ia  lest  of  truth  it  appears  lo  have  been 
the  author's  intention  to  prove  thereby  the  doctrine  of  AuRUStine 
false.  The  so-cnilcd  "Vinceniian  rule"  is  often  quoted  without  & 
thought  Uiat  ft  was  intended,  primarily,  as  an  attack  upon  Augiutine. 
The  Commonilorium  may  be  found  tninnlaled  in  I'NF,  ser.  II,  vol.  XI. 
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Ch.  2  [4).  I  have  often  inquired  eanieslly  and  attentively ' 
of  very  many  men  eminent  for  sanctity  and  learning,  how 
and  by  what  sure  and,  so  tt>  speak,  universal  rule  I  might  he 
able  to  distinguish  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  from  the 
falsehood  of  heretical  pravity,  and  I  have  always,  ant)  from 
nearly  all,  received  an  answer  to  this  effect:  That  whether  I 
or  any  one  else  should  wish  lo  detect  the  frauds  of  heretics 
as  they  arise,  or  to  avoid  their  snares,  and  to  continue 
sound  and  complete  in  the  faith,  we  must,  the  Lord  help^i 
ing,  fortify  our  faith  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  authority  of 
the  divine  I^w,  and  then,  by  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  here  some  one,  perhaps,  will  ask:    Since  the  canon  of  1 
Scripture  is  complete  and  sullkicnt  for  everything,  and  more 
than  sufficient,  what  need  is  there  to  add  to  it  the  authority 
of  the  Church's  interpretation?    For  this  reason:  because^ 
owing  to  the  depth  of  Holy  Scripture,  all  do  not  accept  it] 
in  one  and  the  same  sense,  but  one  understands  its  words  ^ 
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one  way,  another  in  another  way;  so  that  almost  as  many 
opinions  may  be  drawn  from  it  as  there  arc  men.  .  .  .  There- 
fore it  is  very  necessary,  on  account  of  so  great  intricacies, 
and  of  such  \'arious  errors,  that  the  rule  of  a  right  under- 
standing  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles  should  be  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  and  Catholic 
interpretation. 

Moreover,  in  the  Catholic  Church  itself  all  possible  care 
^ould  be  taken  that  we  hold  that  faith  which  has  been  be- 
lieved everj-whcrc,  always,  and  by  all.  For  that  is  truly 
and  properly  "Catholic"  which,  as  the  name  implies  and  tlie 
reason  of  the  thing  declares,  comprehends  all  universally. 
This  will  be  the  case  if  we  follow  universality,  antiquity,  and 
consent.  We  shall  follow  universality  in  this  way,  if  we  con- 
fess that  one  faith  to  be  true  which  the  whole  Church  through- 
out the  world  confesses;  antiquity,  if  we  in  nowise  depart 
from  those  interpretations  which  it  is  manifest  were  notori- 
ously held  by  our  holy  ancestors  and  fathers;  consent  in  like 
manner,  if  in  antiquity  itself  we  adhere  to  the  consentient 
dc&nitions  and  determinations  of  all,  or  at  least  almost  all, 
priests  and  doctors. 

Ch.  13  (59].  The  Church  of  Christ,  the  careful  and  watch- 
ful guardian  of  the  doctrines  deposited  in  her  charge,  never 
changes  anything  tn  them,  never  diminishes,  never  adds;  docs 
not  cut  ofT  what  is  necessary,  does  not  add  what  is  super- 
fluous, docs  not  lose  her  own.  does  not  appropriate  what  is 
another's,  but.  while  dealing  faithfully  and  judiciously  with 
ancient  doctrine,  keeps  this  one  object  carefully  in  \-iew— if 
there  be  anything  which  antiquity  has  left  shapeless  and  rudi- 
mentary, to  fashion  and  to  polish  it;  if  anything  already  re- 
duced to  shape  and  developeil,  to  con.solidate  and  strengthen 
it;  if  any  already  ratified  and  defined,  to  keep  and  guard  it. 
Finally,  what  other  objects  have  councils  ever  aimed  at  in 
their  decrees,  than  to  provide  that  what  was  before  K-lieved 
in  simplicity,  should  in  the  future  be  believed  intelligently; 
that  what  was  before  preached  culdlj-,  should  in  the  future  be 
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preached  earnestly;  that  what  before  was  practised  negligent* 
ly,  should  henceforth  be  practised  with  double  solicitude? 

Passoice  referring  especially  to  Augustine.  | 

Ch.  36  (69].  But  what  do  they  say?  "If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  cast  thyself  down";  that  is,  "If  thou  wouldcst  be 
a  son  of  God,  and  wouldest  receive  the  inheritance  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  cast  thyself  down;  that  is,  cast  thyself  down 
from  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of  that  sublime  Church,  which 
is  imaj^ncd  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  vcrj*  temple  of  God." 
And  if  one  should  ask  one  of  the  heretics  who  gives  tliis  advice: 
How  do  you  prove  it?  What  ground  have  you  for  saying 
that  I  ought  to  cast  away  the  universal  and  ancient  faith  of 
the  Catholic  Church?  he  has  only  the  answer  ready:  "For  it 
is  written";  and  forthwith  he  produces  a  thousand  testimo- 
nies, a  thousand  examples,  a  thousand  authorities  from  the 
Law,  from  the  Psalms,  from  the  Apostles,  from  the  prophets, 
by  means  of  which,  interpreted  on  a  new  and  wrong  principle, 
the  unhappy  soul  is  precipitated  from  the  height  of  Catholic 
truth  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  heresy.  Then  with  the  accom- 
pim>'iug  promises,  the  heretics  are  wont  marvellously  to  be- 
guile the  incautious.  For  they  dare  to  teach  and  promise 
that  in  their  church,  that  is,  in  the  conventicle  of  their  com- 
munion,  there  is  a  certain  great  and  special  and  altogether 
personal  grace  of  God,  so  tliat  whosoever  pertain  to  their  . 
number,  without  any  labor,  without  any  cHort,  without  any^| 
industry,  even  though  they  neither  ask,  nor  seek,  nor  knock,'  ^1 
have  such  a  dispensation  from  God.  that  borne  up  of  angel 
hards,  that  is,  preserved  by  the  protection  of  angcU,  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  ever  clash  their  feet  against  a  stone,  that 
is,  that  they  should  ever  be  offended. 

Cc)  Council  of  Orange,  A.  D   529,  Canons.  Bnins  IT,  176. 
Cf.  Dcnzigcr,  n.  174. 

'  The  references  ate  to  Augiiatinc,  Dr  Done  PrrnwoMlt,  ch.  1]  [64),  aad 
to  Prosper  of  Aqultatne'sepistleloAuguBiiiic.ue  Augusiioe,  £f ,  }ij.  Ciutiem 
frem  both  In  PNF,  ser,  II.  vo!.  XI,  p.  i^S. 
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The  end  of  the  Scmi-Pdagian  controversy. 

The  Council  of  Onto^,  A.  D.  jig,  was  made  up  of  several  biihops 
and  some  lay  notable*  who  hnil  Kalhcrcd  for  I  he  dedication  of  a  church 
at  Orange.  Cc«arius  of  Aries  had  received  from  Felix  IV  of  Rome 
dght  Maiemeno  against  the  Semi-rdagian  leaching.  He  a<lded  some 
more  of  his  own  to  them,  and  bad  them  passed  as  canons  by  the  com- 
p>iny  gathered  for  the  dcdicatioa.  It  is  noicwoithy  that  the  lay 
DOtabln  Bgncd  along  with  the  bishops.  Bonifnce  II,  to  whom  the 
CftBOOS  w«fe  MOt,  confirmed  them  in  jji:  "We  approve  your  abo^-c 
written  confeialon  as  agreeable  to  the  Catholic  rule  of  the  Fatbera." 
Cy.  Hefclc.  j  143.  For  the  sources  of  the  canons,  sec  Seebcrg,  BiiUa-y 
^  thctrincs,  Eng.  trans.,  I,  380,  note  3.  For  the  sake  o(  brevity  the 
scriptural  quotations  are  not  given,  merdy  indicated  by  rcfercnco 
to  the  Bible. 

Canon  1.  Whoever  says  that  by  the  offence  of  the  dis- 
obedience of  Adam  not  the  entire  man,  that  is,  in  body  and 
soul,  was  changed  (or  the  worse,  but  that  the  freedom  of 
his  soul  remained  uninjtircd,  and  his  body  only  was  subject 
to  corruption,  ha-s  been  deceived  by  the  error  of  Pelagius 
and  opposes  Scripture  [Ezek.  18:30;  Rom.  6:16;  11  Peter 
3 :  19]. 

Canon  2.  Whoever  asserts  that  the  tran-sgression  of  Adam 
Injured  himself  only,  and  not  his  offspring,  ur  thai  dealh  only 
of  the  body,  which  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  not  also  sin,  which 
is  the  death  of  the  soul,  passed  by  one  miui  to  the  entire  human 
race,  wrongs  God  and  contradicts  the  Apostle  (Rom.  5  :  12]. 

Canon  3.  Whoever  says  that  (he  grace  of  God  can  be  be- 
stowed in  reply  to  human  petition,  but  not  that  the  grace 
brings  it  about  so  that  it  is  asked  for  by  us,  contradicts  Isaiah 
the  prophet  and  the  Apostle  [Is.  65:  t;  Rom.  10;  20]. 

Canon  4.  Whoever  contends  that  our  will,  to  be  set  free 
from  sin,  may  anticipate  God's  action,  and  shall  not  confess 
that  it  is  brought  about  by  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  his  operation  in  us,  that  wc  wish  to  be  set  free,  rc:Msts  that 
same  Holy  Spirit  speaking  through  Solomon :  "  The  will  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Lord"  [Proverbs  8  :3s,  cf.  LXX;  not  »  in 
Vulgate  or  Heb.],  and  the  Apostle  (Phil,  i:  13]. 

Canon  5.  Whoever  says  the  increase,  as  also  the  beginning 
of  faith  and  the"desire  of  believing,  by  which  wc  believe  in 
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Him  who  justifies  the  impious,  and  wc  come  to  the  birth  o( 
holy  baptism,  is  not  by  the  free  gift  of  grace,  that  is,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  lioly  Spirit  turniog  our  will  from  unbelief 
to  belief,  from  impiety  to  piety,  but  belongs  naturally  to  us, 
is  declared  an  adversary  of  the  apostolic  preaching  [Phil.] 
I  :6;  Ephes.  2  :&].  For  they  say  that  faith  by  which  we 
believe  in  God  is  natural,  and  they  declare  that  all  those  who , 
arc  strangers  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  some  way  are 
licving. 

Canon  6.    Whoe^'er  says  that  to  us  who,  without  the  graced 
of  God,  believe,  will,  dcarc,  attempt,  struggle  for,  watch, 
strive  for,  demand,  ask,  knock,  mercy  is  divinely  bestowcd^i 
and  docs  not  rather  confess  that  it  is  brought  about  by  the 
infusion  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us  that  believe, 
will,  and  do  all  these  other  things  as  wc  ought,  and  anncxcsj 
Ihc  help  of  grace  to  human  humility  and  obedience,  and  doe*| 
not  admit  that  it  iii  the  gift  of  that  same  grace  that  wc  arej 
obedient  and  humble,  opposes  the  Apostle  [I  Cor.  4  :  7I. 

Canon  7,  AVhocver  asserts  that  by  the  force  of  nature  we 
can  rightly  think  or  choose  anytliing  good,  which  pertains  to , 
eternal  life,  or  be  saved,  that  is,  assent  to  the  evangelical ' 
preaching,  without  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
gives  to  all  grace  to  assent  to  and  believe  the  truth,  is  de- 
ceived by  an  heretical  spirit,  not  understanding  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  [John  15  : 5],  and  of  the  Apostle  [II  Cor.  3  : 5]. 

Canon  8.    Whoever  asserts  that  some  by  mercy,  others  by 
free  will,  which  in  all  who  have  been  born  since  the  trans^ 
grcssion  of  the  first  man  is  evidently  corrupt,  are  able  to  come 
to  the  grace  of  baptism,  is  proved  an  alien  from  the  faith.  { 
For  he  asserts  that  iJie  free  will  of  all  has  not  been  weakened  ' 
by  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  or  he  evidently  thints  that  it  has 
been  so  injured  that  some,  however,  are  able  without  the  I 
revelation  of  God  to  attain,  by  their  own  power,  to  the 
mystery   of  eternal   salvation.    Because  the  Lord  himsdf 
shows  how  false  this  is,  who  declares  thai  not  some,  but  no 
one  was  able  to  come  to  Him  unless  the  Father  drew  hito 
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(John  6  : 4),  aad  said  so  to  Peter  [Matt.  16  :  17]  and  the  Apostle 
[I  Cor.  12:31. 

The  canons  that  follow  are  Ims  Important.    The  whole  concludes 

I  with  a  brief  statement  rcgaiding  the  points  at  issue,  as  follows: 
And  SO  according  to  the  above  sentences  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures  and  definitions  of  ancient  Fathers,  by  God's  aid,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  believe  and  preach: 
PI  That  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  free  will  was  so  turned 
aside  and  weakened  that  afterward  no  one  ts  able  to  love  God 
ta  he  ought,  or  believe  in  God,  or  do  anything  for  God, 
which  is  good,  except  the  grace  of  divine  mercy  comes  first 
to  him  (Phil.  1:6,  29;  Ephcs.  a;8;  I  Cor.  4:7,  7:25; 
James  i  :  17;  John  3  :  27].  .  .  . 

We  also  believe  this  to  be  according  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
that  grace  ha\*ing  been  received  in  baptism,  all  who  have  been 
baptized,  can  and  ought,  by  the  aid  and  support  of  Christ,  to 
perform  those  things  which  belong  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
if  they  labor  faithfully. 

»But  not  only  do  we  not  believe  that  some  have  been  pre- 
destinated to  evil  by  the  divine  power,  but  also,  ii  there  are 
any  who  wi^  to  believe  so  evil  a  thing,  we  say  to  them,  with 
all  detestation,  analhcma. 

Also  this  wc  profitably  confess  and  believe,  that  tn  every 
good  wc  do  not  begin  and  afterward  are  assbtcd  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  but  without  any  good  desert  preceding,  He  first  in- 
spires in  us  faith  and  love  in  Him,  so  that  we  both  faithfully 
seek,  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  after  baptism  with  His 
help  are  able  to  perform  those  things  which  are  pleasing  to 
tiim.  Whence  it  is  most  certainly  to  be  believed  that  in  the 
case  of  that  thief,  whom  the  Lord  called  to  the  fatherland  of 
paradise,  and  ComclitL<i  the  Centurion,  to  whom  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  was  sent,  and  Zacchicus,  who  was  worthy  of  recdv- 
ing  the  Lord  himself,  their  so  wondcriul  faith  was  not  of 
nature,  but  was  the  gift  of  the  divine  bounty. 

And  because  wc  desire  and  wish  our  dclinition  of  the  andent 
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Fathers,  written  above,  to  be  a  medicine  not  only  for  Om 
clergy  but  also  for  the  laity,  it  has  been  decided  that  td 
illustrious  and  noble  men,  who  have  assembled  with  us  at* 
the  aforesaid  festival,  shall  subscribe  it  with  their  own  hand. 

§  86.    The  Roman  Church  as  the  Centre  of  the 
cue  Roman  Element  of  the  West 

In  the  confusion  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  pri 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  being  lopped  off  one  by  one,  Italy 
invaded,  and  the  larger  poltUcal  institutions  disapi>earin^, 
the  Church  was  the  one  institution  that  maintained  itsdf. 
In  not  a  few  places  among  the  barbarians  the  bishops  became 
the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  Roman  clement  of  the  com- 
munities. In  meeting  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Attila,  Leo  was  the  representative  of  the  Roman  people, 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  induce  the  Hun  to  rccross 
Danube.  Under  such  circumstances  the  sec  of  Rome 
stantly  gained  in  importance  politically  and  ecclesiastically. 
As  a  centre  of  unity  it  was  far  more  powerful  than  a  feeble 
emperor  at  Ravenna  or  puppets  set  up  by  barbarians.  It 
was  the  one  and  only  great  link  between  the  provinces 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  order.  It  represented  Romft' 
an  efficient  and  generally  gratefully  recognized  authority. 
In  the  development  of  the  papal  idea  the  first  stadium  was 
completed  with  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461), 
who,  fully  conscious  of  the  inherited  Petrine  prerogativi 
expressed  them  the  most  clearly,  persistently,  and,  on 
whole,  most  successfully  of  any  pontiff  before  Gregory 
Great.  Leo,  therefore,  stands  at  the  end  of  a  devclopmi 
marked  by  the  utterances  of  Victor,  Cornelius,  Siridus,  In 
cent  I,  Zosimus,  Boniface  I.  and  CelcsUne.  For  thdr  sUte- 
menls  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  sec,  sec  Dcnager,  under 
their  names,  also  Kirch  and  Mirbt.  The  whole  may  be  fouwl 
combined  in  one  statement  in  Schwanne,  DogmengeschichU,  L 
413/.;  II,  661-698. 
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Addilioiul  source  nuiicrial:  In  Eogllah  there  is  comparatively  little 
'except  the  writitifc*  of  Leo,  »cc  cspednlly  Sermotiet  3,  %a,  84;  Epittula 
4.6, 10,  II,  li.  14. 17.  lOj,  167;  Jaromc,  Ep.  n6,ad  Enang^um.    Kirch, 
Mirbl,  and  Deoziger  give  many  references  to  ori^al  texts  and  cita- 
tions. 


(0)  Leo  the  Great,  Strmo  3.    (MSL,  55 :  145  /.) 
On  the  prerogatives  of  Peter  aiid  hb  see. 


Cb.  2.  .  .  .  From  His  overruling  and  eternal  prondencc 
ve  have  received  also  the  support  of  the  Apostle's  aid,  which 
assuredly  docs  not  cease  from  its  operation;  and  the  strength 
of  the  foundation,  on  which  the  whole  lofty  building  of  the 
Church  is  reared,  is  nut  weakened  by  the  weight  of  the  tem- 
ple that  rests  upon  it.  For  the  solidity  of  that  faith  which 
was  praised  in  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  is  perpetual;  and,  as 
that  remains  which  Peter  believed  in  Christ,  so  that  remains 
which  Christ  instituted  in  Peter.  For  when,  as  has  been  read 
in  the  Gospel  lesson  \i.  e.,  for  the  day],  the  Lord  ha-s  asked  the 
disdplcs  whom  they  believed  Him  to  be,  amid  the  various 
opinions  that  were  held,  the  blessed  Peter  replied,  saying: 

^"Thou  art  the  Christ,"  etc.  [Matt.  16: 16-19I. 

"  Ch.  3,  The  dispensation  of  the  truth  tlierefore  abides, 
and  the  blessed  Peter,  pprsevcring  in  the  strength  of  the  rock 
which  he  has  received,  has  not  abandoned  the  helm  of  the 
Church  which  he  undertook.  For  he  was  ordained  before 
the  rest  in  such  a  way  that  since  he  is  called  the  rock,  since 
be  is  pronoimccd  the  foimdation,  since  he  is  constituted  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  since  he  is  set  up  as 
tile  judge  to  bind  and  to  loose,  whose  judgments  shall  retain 
their  validity  in  heaven,  from  all  these  mystical  titles  we  might 
know  the  nature  of  his  association  with  Christ.  And  still 
to-day  he  more  fully  and  effectually  performs  what  is  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  carries  out  every  part  of  his  duty  and 
charge  in  Him  and  wilh  Him.  through  whom  he  has  been 
glorified.  And  so.  if  anythinR  is  rightiy  done  or  rightly  de- 
creed by  us,  if  anything  is  obtained  from  the  mercy  of  God 
by  daily  supplications,  it  is  his  work  and  merits  whose  power 
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lives  in  bis  sec  and  whose  authority  excels.     For  this,  d 
beloved,  -  that  confession  gained,  that  confcs^on  which, 
spired  in  the  Apostle's  heart  by  God  the  Father,  transcends 
all  the  uncertainty  of  human  opinions,  and  wa*  endued  wi 
the  finnness  of  a  rock,  which  no  assaults  could  shake.     F 
throughout   the  Church  Peter  daily  says,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  c\'cr>'  tongue  which 
confe.s.scs  the  Lord  is  inspired  by  the  instruction  [magitterio, 
of  that  voice. 

(6)  Leo  the  Great,  Ep.  104,  adMarcianum  Auguilum,  A.  J). 
452.     (MSL,  54  :  993.) 

Con<lcmnalion  of  the  twcniy-cighlh  c&non  of  Chalccdon. 

This  and  ihc  two  following  cpisttcs  upon  ihc  Iwenly-eighlh  canooof 
ihe  Council  of  Chiiltedon  dertne  the  rcUlion  of  ihc  Konuin  see  to 
councils,  canons,  and  pntrinrchal  sees.  Apostolic  sees  may  not  be  con- 
stituted by  mere  canon;  political  importance  of  a  place  does  not  regubie 
Its  ecclesiastical  position;  (lie  »ee  of  Ronii;  can  reject  the  canons  of 
councils  even  though  gcnctal;  sposiolic  sees  connected  with  Peter  may 
not  have  their  authority  diminished.  For  the  twenty-eighth  coiMai  ^ 
ChfUccdon,  v.  infra,  f  go,  d. 


he^ 
cfa 
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Ch.  3.  Let  the  city  of  Constantinople  have,  as 
sire,  its  glory,  and  may  it,  under  the  protection  of  God's 
hand,  long  enjoy  the  rule  of  your  clemency.  Yet  the  basis 
of  things  secular  is  une,  and  the  basis  of  things  divine  anoth' 
and  there  can  be  no  sure  building  save  on  that  rock  which  tbi 
Lord  laid  as  a  fotuidation.  He  that  co%'ets  what  is  not  his  due. 
loses  what  is  his  own.  Let  it  be  enough  for  the  aforesaid 
lAnatolius.  bishop  of  Constantinople]  that  by  the  aid  of  youi 
piety  and  by  my  favorable  assent  he  has  obtained  the  bisliop- 
ric  of  so  great  a  city.  Let  him  not  disdain  a  royal  city,  wbkh 
he  cannot  make  an  apostolic  sec;  and  let  him  on  no  account 
hope  to  be  able  to  rise  by  injurj*  to  others.  For  the  privileges 
of  the  churches,  dctcnnincd  by  the  canons  of  the  holy  FatbeiSi 
and  fixed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  synod,  cannot  he  ovi 
thrown  by  an  unscrupulous  act,  nor  disturbed  by  an  inno' 
tion.  And  in  the  faithful  execution  of  this  task  by  the  aid  of 
Christ,  it  is  necessary  that  I  show  an  unflinching  devotion; 
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fur  it  is  a  charge  intrusted  Lo  me,  and  it  tends  to  condemna- 
tion if  the  rules  sanctioned  by  the  Fathers  and  laid  down 
under  the  guidance  of  God's  spirit  at  the  synod  of  Nicaa  for 
the  govcmracnt  of  the  whole  Church  are  violated  with  my 
connivance  (which  God  forbid)  and  if  the  wiidies  of  a  single 
brother  have  more  weight  with  me  than  the  common  word  of 
the  Lord's  whole  house. 

'  (c)  Leo  the  Great,  Ep.  105,  ad  Pulckeriam  Auguslam  A.  D. 
453.     (MSL,  54:997-) 

Condemnation  of  all  canons  contravening  those  of  Nica^ 

r  §  3.  Let  him  [Anatolius]  know  to  what  sort  of  man  he  has 
succtfded,  and,  expelling  all  the  spirit  of  pride,  let  him  im- 
itate the  faith  of  Flavian,  his  modesty  and  his  humility,  which 
raised  him  up  even  to  a  confessor's  glory.  If  he  will  sliine 
with  his  virtues,  he  will  be  praiseworthy  and  everywhere  he 
will  win  an  abundance  of  love,  not  by  seelcing  human  things, 
but  divine  favor.  And  by  this  careful  course  I  promise  that 
my  heart  will  also  be  bound  to  him,  and  the  love  of  this  apos- 
toUc  .see  which  we  have  ever  bestowed  upon  the  church  of 
Constantinople  shall  never  be  violated  by  any  change.  Be- 
cause, if  rulers,  lacking  self-restraint,  fall  into  errors,  yet  the 
purity  of  the  churches  of  Christ  continues.  As  for  the  as- 
sents of  bishops  which  arc  in  contradiction  with  the  regulations 
of  the  holy  canons  composed  at  Nica-a,  in  conjunction  with 
your  faithful  race  we  do  not  rccogni?^  them,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter  we  absolutely  disannul 
in  comprehensive  terms  in  all  cases  ecclesiastical,  following 
thaw  laws  which  the  Holy  Ghost  set  forth  by  three  hundred 
and  cightet'Q  bishops  for  the  pacific  observance  of  all  priests, 
so  that,  even  if  a  much  greater  aumbcr  were  to  pass  a  dif- 
fcrent  decree  from  theirs,  whatever  was  opposed  to  their  con- 
stitution would  have  to  be  held  in  no  respect 

(d)  Leo  the  Great,   Ep.   106,  ad  ArnJlolium  A.  D.  453. 
MSL,  54  :  1005.) 
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Tbe  relation  of  the  ajHUlulic  sees  to  Peter.  ^^M 

Vour  purpose  is  in  no  way  whatever  supported  by  the  writ'J 
ten  assent  of  certain  bishops,  given,  as  you  allege,  sixty  yean 
ago,'  and  never  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See  by  your  predecessors;  under  this  project'  which 
from  its  outset  was  tottering  and  has  already  collapsed,  j-ou 
now  wish  to  place  too  late  and  useless  props.  .  .  .  Tl 
rights  of  provincial  primates  may  not  be  overthrown,  n^ 
metropolitan  bishops  be  defrauded  of  privileges  based  on  an< 
tiquity.  The  see  of  Alexandria  may  not  lose  any  of  that  dig- 
nity which  it  merited  through  St.  Mark,  the  evangelist  and 
disciple  of  the  blessed  Peter,  nor  may  the  splendor  of  so  great 
a  church  be  obscured  by  another's  clouds,  when  Dtoscurus 
fell  through  his  pcrsbtcnce  in  impiety.  The  church  of 
Antioch,  too,  in  which  first,  at  the  preaching  of  the  blessed 
Apostle  Peter,  the  Christian  name  arose,  must  condnue  in  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  the  Fathers,  and,  being  set  in  the 
third  place  |Can.  6,  Nicara,  315,  v.  supra,  §  72),  must  never  be 
lowered  therefrom.  For  the  see  is  one  thing,  and  those  who 
preside  in  it  something  different;  and  an  individual's  great 
honor  is  his  own  integrity. 

(«)  Leo  the  Great,  £^-6,  ad  Attastasium  A.  D.444.     (MSL,] 
54:616.)    Cf.  Kirch,  nn.  814/. 

The  policy  of  centralism  ion.     The  primates  arc  representatives 
the  bishop  of  Rome.    Aoaslasius  was  bishop  of  Thessaloniea. 

Ch.  2.  Inasmuch,  dear  brother,  as  your  request  has  been 
made  known  to  us  through  our  son  Nicholas,  the  priest,  that 
you  also,  like  your  predecessors,  might  receive  from  us  in  your 
turn  authority  over  lllyricum  for  the  obser\'ance  of  the  ndes,, 
we  give  our  consent,  and  earnestly  exhort  that  no  conccalmer 
and  no  negligence  may  be  allowed  in  the  management  of  1 
churches  situated  throughout  lllyricum,  which  we  conunit  to' 

■  Ki'fercnce  to  tlie  Coundl  <>f  Cnniitaiitino[ilv,  .;Si,  Iiiiowd  ■•  ilie  Seocnd 
Geocrnl  Caunril.  but  not  yet  iKknuwIcdgcd  as  nich;  sec  above,  }  71. 
*  Tbe  elevation  of  the  «ce  al  ConsLinlJnopIe  to  tuprcmncy  in  Ihc  East. 
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you  in  our  stead,  (oUowiog  the  prc<:otlei)t.  of  Siridus,  of  blessed 
memory,  who  then,  for  the  first  time  acting  on  a  0xcd  method, 
intrusted  Ihem  to  your  last  predecessor  but  one,  Anysius,  of 
holy  memory,  who  had  at  the  time  well  deserved  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  was  approved  by  after  events,  that  he  might 
Tender  assistance  to  the  churches  situated  in  that  province, 

,  whom  he  wished  to  keep  up  to  the  discipline.  .  .  . 

Ch.  5.  Those  of  the  brethren  who  have  been  summoned 
to  a  synod  should  attend,  and  not  deny  themselves  to  the  holy 
congregation.  .  .  .  But  if  any  more  important  question  spring 
up,  such  as  cannot  be  settled  there  under  your  presidency, 

\  brother,  send  your  report  and  consult  us,  so  that  wc  may 
write  back  under  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  of  whose  mercy 
it  is  that  we  can  do  aught,  because  He  has  breathed  favor- 
ably upon  us;  that  by  our  decision  we  may  vindicate  our 

I  right  of  cognizance  in  accordance  with  old-established  tradi- 
tion, and  the  respect  which  is  due  the  Apostolic  Sec;  for  as 
we  wish  you  to  exercise  your  authority  in  our  stead,  so  we  re- 

\  serve  to  ourselves  points  which  cannot  be  decided  on  the  spot 
and  persons  who  have  appealed  to  us.' 


I  CHAPTER  m.    THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  E.\STERN  EMPIRE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  permanent  division  of  the  Empire, 
'  the  church  Life  of  the  East  was  disturbed  by  a  series  of  closely 
[connected  disputes  known  as  the  First  Origenistic  Contro- 
versy (§  87),  in  which  were  comprised  a  conflict  bflwecn  a 
'  rationalistic  tendency,  connected  with  the  religious  ))hilosophy 
of  Origcn,  and  a  traditionalism  that  eschewed  speculation,  a 
bitter  rivalry  between  the  great  sees  of  Alexandria,  the  rclig- 

*Cf.  Ep.  14.  aJ  Attatlaiinm.  vrittrn  Mimcwhsl  later:  "From  whith  modd 
(ihi-  [liHrrrnir  in  thr  rank  and  aider  ul  Llic^  Apo«tln|  hua  iH*rn  1  diiliccUoQ 
between  biihops  also,  nnd  by  aa  imporunl  ordinance  it  has  been  provided  that 
every  omc  fhoutd  mil  ilikim  ri'erytliitii!  (iir  liimwtf ;  htil  that  there  nhuuld  be  la 
each  prmince  one  whoM  upiniun  should  have  priority  amcMiic  the  brethren;  aiut 
agaia,  that  certain  whose  appointment  i«  in  the  greater  dties  (houtd  undertake 
fuller  miMRslblUty,  through  whom  the  i->re  o[  llic  unlvcnol  Church  should 
converge  toward  Peter's  one  seat,  and  nuthinic  acywlirrc  thould  be  separali'd 
Iran  U*  beiM]." 
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ious  and  intellectual  capital  of  the  East,  and  Constantinople^l 
the  church  of  the  new  imperial  city,  and  personal  disputes. 
But  more  serious  controversaes  were  already  beginning. 
While  the  Church  of  the  West  was  laying  the  loundations  of 
the  papal  system,  the  Church  of  the  East  was  falling  more 
and  more  under  the  dominance  of  the  secular  authority;  while 
the  West  was  developing  iu  anthropt)logj-,  with  its  doctrines  of 
Original  Sin,  Grace,  and  Election,  the  East  was  entering  upon 
the  long  discussion  of  the  topic  which  had  been  left  by  the 
Arian  controversy— granted  that  the  incarnate  Son  of  God 
is  truly  eternal  God,  in  what  way  are  the  di\nnc  and  human 
natures  related  to  the  one  personality  of  the  incarnate  God 
(§  88)?  The  controversies  that  arose  over  this  topic  involved 
the  entire  Church  of  the  East,  and  found  in  the  general  coun- 
cils of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431  (§  89),  and  Chalccdon,  A.  D.  451 
(§  Qo)>  partial  solutions.  In  the  case  of  each  council,  perma- 
ment  schisms  resulted,  and  large  portions  of  the  Church  of  the 
East  broke  away  from  the  previous  unity  (§  91,];  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  affairs  of 
Church  and  the  secular  policy  of  the  Empire,  a  schism  wi 
caused  between  the  sec  of  Rome  and  the  churches  in 
munion  with  the  see  of  Constantinople. 


§  87.    The  First  Origeni&tic  Controversy  and  the  Victory, 

of  Traditionalism. 
§88.    The  Christological   Problem  and   the  Theologic 

Tendencies. 
§  89.    The  Nestorian   Controversy  and   the   Council 

Ephesus,  431. 
§  90.    The  Eutychian  Controversy  and  the  Council 

Chalcedon,  451. 
§  91.    The  Results  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Rise  of  Schism 

from  the  Monophysitc  Controversy. 
§  93.    The  Church  of  Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths  and  dur-"" 

ing  the  first  Schism  between  Rome  and  the  East- 

cm  Church. 
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[87.    The  First  Origenistic  Controversy  and  the 
Triumph  of  Traditionalism 

In  the  East  the  leading  thculoguins  of  the  fourth  century 
were  educated  under  the  inHucnce  of  Origenism;  among  these 
were  Basil  of  Cicsarea,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus.  In  the  West  the  feeling  regarding  Origen  was 
not  so  favorable,  but  the  Western  theologians,  Jerome  and 
Rufinus,  who  were  then  living  in  Palestine,  shared  in  the 
gcnt-ral  admiration  of  Origen.  But  a  strira  of  brief  contro- 
vcrsicft  broke  out  in  which  the  standing  of  Origen  as  an  ortho- 
dox theologian  was  seriously  attacked,  as  well  as  the  whole 
tendency  for  which  he  stood.  The  result  was  a  wide-spread 
condemnation  of  llie  spiritualizing  leaching  of  the  gn-at  Alex- 
andrian, and  the  rise  of  what  might  be  called  an  anthropo- 
morpluc  traditionaUsm.  The  first  of  the  three  controversies 
took  place  in  Palc-itinc,  395  399.  and  was  occasioned  by 
Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  a  zealous  opponent  of  heresy.  He 
denounced  Origen  and  induced  Jerome  to  abandon  Origen; 
and  Rufinus  was  soon  in  bitter  enmity  with  Jerome.  The 
second  controversy  took  place  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time, 
when  a  group  of  monks  in  the  Scetic  desert,  who  were  violently 
opposed  to  Origenism,  compelled  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria and  an  admirer  of  Origen.  to  abandon  that  theologian 
and  to  side  with  them  against  the  monks  of  the  N'ltrian  desert, 
who  were  Origenist^,  and  to  condemn  Origen  at  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  399.  The  third  controversy  involved  John  Chrys- 
ostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  protected  (our 
Nitrian  monks  who  had  ficd  to  his  protection.  Theophilus 
seized  the  opportunity  and,  with  the  assistance  for  a  time  of 
Epiphanius,  ultimately  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  who  died  deposed  and  in  e.\ile.  404.  No  controversies 
of  the  andent  Church  arc  less  attractive  than  the  Origenistic, 
in  which  so  much  personal  rancor,  selfish  ambilion.  mean 
intrigue,  and  so  little  profound  thought  were  involved.  The 
Ittenture,  therefore,  is  scanty. 
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Additional  source  mnlcrid:  Jerome.  Ep.  86-OQ  (PNF):  Rufinusand 
Jerome,  controversial  writings  bearing  on  Ocigenism  in  PNF,  set. 
II,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  4i7~54ii  &)cntic», //uJ.  He.,  VI,  a-ai;  Soxomen,  £ful. 
Be.,  vm,  a-aS.  . 

(a)  Basil,  De  Spirilu  Sancto,  17.     (MSG,  33  :  187.)         ^ 

The  force  o(  unwritlcn  Iradiliun,  ^t 

The  followinK  is  the  mojt  important  nnd  (tuthoriintivc  st&tcmcnt  of 
the  force  of  unwritten  Iradiiioo  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Il  is  referred 
to  by  John  of  Damascus  in  bis  defence  of  imagex  {De  I'idtOrtkod.,  IV. 
16},  {}.  S  loq.  It  is  plnced  in  the  present  section  as  illustrating  (lie 
principle  of  traditionalism  which.  In  a  fanatical  form,  brou{:ht  about 
ihe  (Mgeiilatic  controversies. 

Of  the  beliefs  and  public  teachings  presen-ed  in  the  Church, 
some  we  have  from  writtt-n  tradition,  others  we  have  re- 
ceived as  delivered  to  us  "in  a  my.st€ry"  by  the  tradition  ol 
the  AposUesi  and  both  of  th^se  have  in  relation  to  true  piety 
-the  same  binding  force.  And  these  no  one  will  gainsay,  at 
least  no  one  who  is  versed  even  moderately  in  the  institutions 
of  the  Church.  For  were  we  to  reject  such  customs  as  are 
unwritten  as  having  no  great  force,  we  should  unintentionally 
injure  the  gospels  in  their  very  vitals;  or,  rather,  reduce  our 
public  definition  to  a  mere  name  and  nothing  more.  For 
cJfampIc,  to  take  the  &rst  and  most  general  instance,  who  is 
there  who  has  taught  us  in  writing  to  sign  with  the  cross  those 
who  have  trusted  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
What  writing  has  taught  us  to  turn  to  the  Kast  in  our  prayers? 
Which  of  the  saints  has  left  us  in  writing  the  words  at  the 
invocation  and  at  the  displaying  of  the  bread  in  the  eucha- 
rist  and  the  cup  of  blessing?  For  we  art  not,  as  is  well  known, 
content  with  what  the  Apostle  or  the  Gospel  has  recorded; 
but,  both  before  and  after,  we  say  other  words  as  having  great 
importance  for  the  mystery,  and  these  we  derive  from  un- 
written teaching.  Moreover,  wc  bless  the  water  of  baptism 
and  the  oil  of  chrism,  and,  besides  this,  him  who  is  baptized. 
From  what  writings?  Is  it  not  from  the  silent  and  mystical 
tradition?  What  written  word  teaches  the  anointing  of  oil 
itself?    And  whence  is  it  that  a  man  is  baptized  three  times? 
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And  as  to  other  customs  of  baptism,  from  what  Scripture 
comes  the  renunciation  of  Satan  and  bts  angcb>?  Does  not 
this  come  from  the  unpublished  and  secret  leaching  which  our 
fathers  guarded  in  silence,  averse  from  curious  meddling  and 
inquisitive  investigation,  having  learned  the  lesson  that  the 
reverence  of  the  mysteries  is  best  preserved  in  silence?  How 
was  it  proper  to  parade  in  public  the  teaching  of  those  things 
which  it  was  not  permitted  the  uninitiated  to  look  at? 

(b)  Jerome.  Preface  lo  the  Vulgate  Translation  of  Ike  New 
Testameni.    (MSL,  29  :  557.) 

lerome's  free  critical  atlilude  in  hi*  work  in  hb  coitier  life. 
TUa  preface  is  addressed  to  Bishop  Damasus  of  Rome  and  b  dated 
383. 

You  urge  me  to  make  a  new  work  out  of  an  old  and,  as  it 
were,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  already  ' 
^■altered  throughout  the  whole  world;  and,  inasmuch  as  they 
ffiffer  among  themselves,  1  am  to  decide  which  of  them  agree 
with  the  Greek  original,  A  pious  labor,  but  a  perilous  pre- 
sumption; to  judge  others,  myself  to  be  judged  of  all;  to 
change  the  language  of  the  aged,  and  to  carry  back  the  world 
already  grown  gray,  back  to  the  beginnings  of  its  infancy-! 
Is  there  a  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  who  will  not,  when  he 
takes  the  volume  into  his  hands  and  perceives  that  what  he 
reads  differs  from  the  flavor  which  once  he  tasted,  break  out 
Immediately  into  violent  language  and  call  me  a  forger  and  a 
profane  person  for  having  the  audacity  to  add  anything  to 
the  ancient  books  or  to  change  or  correct  anything?  I  am 
consoled  in  two  ways  in  bearing  this  odium:  in  the  first  place, 
that  you,  the  supreme  bishop,  command  it  to  be  done;  and 
secondly,  even  on  the  testimony  of  those  reviling  us,  what 
varies  cannot  be  true.  For  if  we  put  faith  in  the  Latin  texts, 
let  them  tell  us  which;  for  there  are  almost  as  many  texts 
as  copies.  But  if  the  truth  is  to  be  sought  from  many,  why 
should  we  not  go  back  to  the  orignal  Greek  and  correct  the 
mistakes  introduced  by  inaccurate  translators,  and  the  blun- 
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dcriog  alterations  of  coiUidenl  and  ignorant  men,  and  furUier,  | 
all  tliat  has  bt-vn  added  or  altered  by  sleepy  copyists?  I  am 
not  discussang  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  turned  into 
Greek  by  the  Seventy  Elders,  and  has  reached  us  by  a  descent 
of  three  steps.  I  do  not  ask  what  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
think,  or  why  Thcodotion  takes  a  middle  course  between  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns.  I  am  willing  to  let  that  be  a  true 
translation  which  had  apostolic  approval  [t.  «.,  the  LXX).  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly composed  in  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  Matthew,  who  tirst  published  the  gaspel  of  Christ  ut 
Judea  and  in  Hebrew.  This  [i.  e.,  the  New  Teslamenl],  as  it ' 
is  in  our  language,  is  certainly  marked  by  discrepancies,  and 
the  stream  flows  in  diflerent  channels;  it  must  be  sought  ui 
one  fountainhcad.  I  pass  over  those  manuscripts  bearing 
the  names  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  which  a  few  contentious 
persons  perversely  support.  It  was  not  permitted  these  writ- 
ers to  amend  anything  in  the  Uld  Testament  after  the  labor 
of  the  Seventy;  and  it  was  useless  to  make  corrections  in  the 
New,  for  translations  of  the  Scriptures  already  made  in  the 
language  of  many  nations  show  that  they  are  additions  and 
false.  Therefore  this  short  preface  promUes  only  the  four] 
gospels,  of  which  the  order  is  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
revised  by  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  only 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts.  And  that  they  might  not  depart 
far  from  the  Latin  customarily  read,  I  have  used  my  pen  with 
some  restraint,  so  that  having  corrected  only  the  passa^ 
which  seemed  to  change  the  meaning,  I  have  allowed  the  rest 
to  remain  as  it  was. 


(c)  Jerome,  Ep.  7,  ad  Pammackium.    (MSL,  23  :376.) 

The  principal  errors  of  Origcn  according  10  Jerome. 

This  i^  the  most  imporlanl  work  o(  Jrrgmc  in  ihe  contravcrsy  koo 
as  the  OrigdiUlic  cuiilrovcrsy.  Jerome  attacks  in  this  work  JoIiH 
liiHhop  of  Jenj»al(.-m.  nn<l  writes  lu  a  rcHuti  of  the  work  of  Epiphnniut 
in  Palntinc  three  years  before.  The  followiim  were  aflilrr*<rd  to  John 
to  reject,  as  a  teat  of  that  bishop's  orthodoxy.    Sec  above,  3  43. 
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First,  in  the  book  Trc/ii  apxoii'  it  is  said  fl,  i :  S]:  "Forasttis 
unfitting  to  say  that  the  Son  can  set-  thi'  Father,  so  it  is  not 
meet  to  think  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  see  the  Son." 

Secondly,  that  souls  are  bound  in  iMs  body  as  in  a  prison; 
and  that  before  man  was  made  in  paradise  they  dwelt  among 
rational  creatures  in  the  heavens.  Wherefore,  afterward, 
to  console  itself,  the  sou!  says  in  the  Psalms,  "Before  I  was 
humbled  I  went  wrong,"  and  "  Return,  my  sou!,  unto  thy  rest," 
and  "Lead  my  soul  out  of  prison,"  and  similariy  elsewhere. 

Thirdly,  that  he  says  that  both  the  devil  and  the  demons 
will  some  time  or  other  repent  and  ultimately  reign  with  tlic 
saints. 

Fourthly,  that  he  interprets  the  coats  of  skins,  with  which 
Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  after  their  fall  and  ejection  from 
paradise,  to  be  human  bodies,  and  no  doubt  they  were  pre- 
viously In  paradise  without  flesh,  sinews,  or  bones. 

Fifthly,  he  most  openly  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
the  bodily  structure,  and  the  distinction  of  sexes  by  which  wc 
men  are  distinguished  from  women,  both  in  his  explanation 
of  the  first  psalm  and  in  many  other  treatises. 

Sixthly,  he  so  allegorizes  paradise  as  to  destroy  (he  truth 
of  historj',  understanding  angels  instead  of  trees,  heavenly 
virtues  instead  of  rivers;  and  he  overthrows  all  thai  is  con- 
tained in  the  historj-  of  paradise  by  his  tropological  interpre- 
tation. 

Seventhly,  he  thinks  that  the  waters  which  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  said  to  be  above  the  heavens  are  holy  and  supernal 
powers;  while  those  which  are  upon  the  earth  and  beneath 
the  earth  are.  on  the  contrary,  demoniacal  powers. 

Eghthly,  that  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  in  which  man 
was  crea(e«l.  was  lost  and  was  no  longer  in  man  after  he  was 
expelled  from  paradise. 

(<0  Anastasius,  £/>,  ad  SimplUutnum,  in  Jerome,  Ep.  95. 
(MSI,,  22  :  77i.) 

CoodeniiifitioD  of  Origen  by  iVnutusiiu,  bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  400 
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To  his  lord  and  brother,  Simplicianus,  Anai^tasius.         ^H 

It  is  fell  right  that  a  shtpherd  have  great  care  and  wat3^ 
iulness  over  hisi  flock.  In  like  manner,  also,  the  careful  watch* 
man  from  his  lofty  tower  keeps  a  lookout  day  and  night  on 
behalf  of  the  city.  In  the  hour  of  tempest  and  peril  the 
prudent  shipmaster  sulTers  great  distress  of  mind  lest  by  tic 
tcrapcst  and  the  ^Holcnt  waves  his  vessel  be  dashed  upon  the 
rocks.  With  ^milar  feelings  that  reverend  and  honorable 
man  Thcophilus,  our  brother  and  fellow-bishop,  ceases  not  to 
watch  over  the  tilings  which  make  for  salvation,  that  God's 
people  in  the  different  churches  may  not  by  reading  Origcn 
run  into  awful  blasphemies. 

Having  been  informed,  then,  by  the  tetter  of  the  aforesaid, 
we  inform  your  holiness  that  just  as  we  are  set  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  which  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  glorious  Peter, 
founded  the  Church  and  then  by  his  faith  strengthened  it; 
to  the  end  that  no  man  contrary  to  the  commandment  read 
these  books  which  we  have  mentioned  and  the  same  we  have 
condemned;  and  with  earnest  prayers  we  have  urged  that  the 
precepts  of  the  Evangelists  which  God  and  Christ  have  in- 
spired the  Evangelists  to  teach  ought  not  to  be  forsaken;  but 
that  is  to  be  remembered  which  the  venerable  Apostle  Paul 
preached  by  way  of  warning:  "If  any  one  preach  a  gospel 
unto  you  other  than  that  which  was  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  anathema"  [Gal.  i;8].  Holding  fast,  therefore, 
this  precept,  we  have  intimated  that  everything  written  in 
days  past  by  Origen  that  is  contrary  to  our  faith  is  even  by 
us  rejected  and  condemned. 

We  have  written  these  things  to  your  holiness  by  the  hand 
of  the  presbyter  Eusebius,  who,  being  a  man  filled  with  a 
glowing  faith  and  having  the  love  of  the  Lord,  has  shown  me 
some  blasphemous  chapters  at  which  we  shuddered  and  which 
we  condemned,  but  if  any  other  things  have  been  put  forth 
by  Origcn,  you  should  know  that  with  their  author  they  are 
alike  condemned  by  mc.  The  Lord  have  you  in  safe-keep- 
ing, my  lord  and  brother  deservedly  held  in  honor. 
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(e)  Rufinus,  Prejace  to  TranstalioH  oj  Origcn's  "De  Prin- 
cipiis."    (MSL,  22  :  733  and  also  MSG,  11  :  111.) 

Id  (his  preface  Rufiaus  refers,  without  mentbiiing  names,  to  Jerome. 
Inumucb  xs  it  was  perfecily  clear  to  whom  the  allusion  was  made,  us 
the  innnUtor  ami  ncitniict  of  Origen.  Jerome  fctl  himwlf  personally 
attacked  and  retorted  furiously  upon  Rufmus, 


I  know  that  u  great  many  of  the  brethren,  incited  by  thdr 
Ire  for  a  Icnowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  have  requested  various 
men  versed  in  Greek  letters  to  make  Origcn  a  Roman  and  give 
him  to  Latin  ears.    Among  these  was  our  brother  and  asso- 
date  [i.  e.,  Jerome],  who  was  so  requested  by  Bishop  Damasus, 
he  translated  the  two  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Songs  from 
into  Latin,  prefixed  to  the  work  a  preface  so  full  of 
beauty  and  so  magnificent  that  he  awoke  in  ever)'  one  the 
desire  of  reading  Origen  and  of  eagerly  examining  his  works, 
and  he  said  that  to  the  soul  of  that  man  the  words  might  well 
be  applied.  "The  King  has  brought  me  into  his  chamber" 
{Cant  2  :4),  and  he  dedarcd  that  Origcn  in  his  other  books 
surpassed  all  otJier  men,  but  in  this  had  surpassed  himself. 
What  he  promised  in  his  preface  is,  indeed,  that  he  wotJd 
I        give  to  Roman  ears  not  only  these  books  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 

^but  many  others  of  Origcn.  But,  as  I  pcrcdve,  he  is  so  pleased 
with  his  own  style  that  he  pursues  an  object  bringing  him  more 
glory,  viz.,  to  be  the  father  of  a  book  rather  than  a  translator. 
I  am  therefore  following  out  a  task  begun  by  him  and  com- 
onended  by  him.  ...  In  translation,  I  follow  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  method  of  my  predecessor,  and  cspcdally  of  him 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  who,  after  he  had  trans- 
lated into  Latin  above  seventy  of  the  books  of  Origcn,  which 
he  called  Homilies,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  the  tomes 
^  written  on  the  .Apostle  [the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul],  ante  a  num- 
H  ber  of  offensive  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek,  elim- 
inated and  purged,  in  his  translation,  all  of  them,  so  that  the 
Latin  reader  will  End  nothing  in  these  which  jar  on  our  faith. 
Him.  therefore,  we  follow,  not  indeed  with  the  power  of  his 
doquencc,  but  as  far  as  wc  can  id  his  rules  and  methods; 
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that  is,  taking  cjire  not  to  promulgate  thoec  things  which  in] 
the  books  of  Origt-n  arc  found  to  be  discrepant  and  contra- 
dictory one  to  the  other.  The  cause  of  these  variations  I 
have  set  forth  fully  in  the  apologj-  which  Pamphilus  wrote 
for  the  bookis  of  Origcn,  to  which  is  appended  a  short  trcatisej 
showing  how  proofs  which,  as  I  judge,  are  quite  clear  in  his 
books  have  in  many  cases  been  falsified  by  heretical  and  e%'il- 
dfspused  persons. 

(J)  Augustine,  Ep.  73,  Ch.  8.    (MSL,  33  :  J49.J 

The  attempt  of  AuguMlne  la  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Rufinus  and  Jerome.  Jerome  hnd  wriilcn  some  affcciionatc  words  to 
Augiuiiiic  10  which  he  alludes  in  ihcbeginmngoflhc  following  passage:        g 

When,  by  these  words,  now  not  only  yours  but  also  mine,  ^M 
I  am  gladdened  and  refreshed,  and  when  I  am  ciHnforted  not 
a  little  by  the  desire  of  both  of  us  for  mutual  fellowship,  which 
has  been  suspended  and  is  not  satisfied,  suddenly  I  am  pierced 
through  by  the  darts  of  keenest  sorrow  when  I  consider  that 
between  you  [i.  e.,  Rufinus  and  Jerome]  (to  whom  God  granted 
in  fuUcst  measure  and  for  a  long  time  that  which  both  of  us 
have  longed  for,  that  in  closest  and  most  intimate  fellowship 
you  tasted  together  the  honey  of  Holy  Scriptures)  such  a 
blight  of  bitlemeas  has  broken  out,  when,  where,  and  in  whom 
it  was  not  to  be  feared,  since  it  has  befallen  you  at  the  very 
time  when,  unencumbered,  ha\'ing  cast  away  secular  bur- 
dens, you  were  following  the  Lord,  were  living  together  in> 
that  land  in  which  the  Lord  walked  with  hiunan  feet,  when 
He  said,  "Peace  I  leave  witli  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you"; 
being,  moreover,  men  of  mature  age,  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  word  of  God.  Truly, "  man's  life  on  earth 
is  a  period  of  trial"  [Job  7  :  ij.  Alas,  that  I  camiol  meet^j 
you  both  together,  perchance  that  in  agitation,  grief,  and  fear^H 
I  might  cast  myself  at  your  feet,  weep  tiil  I  could  weep  no 
more,  and  appeal  as  I  love  you,  first  to  each  of  you  for  his 
own  sake,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  those,  especially  the  weak, 
"for  whom  Christ  died"  [I  Cor.  8  :  11),  who  to  their  great 
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peri]  look  on  you  as  on  the  stage  of  time,  imploring  you  not 
to  scatter  abroad,  in  writing,  those  things  about  each  other 
which  when  reconciled,  you,  who  are  now  unwilling  to  be 
recoQciled,  could  not  then  destroy,  and  which  when  reconciled 
you  would  not  dare  to  read  lest  you  should  quarrel  anew. 

(g)  Socrates,  Hist.  Ec.,  VI,  15.     (MSG,  67  :  708.) 

The  fall  of  Chry«ostom. 

Epiphuniua  had  gone  to  Conilanilnople  on  the  suggettlon  of  The- 
opIiiluB.  inH  ihctc,  in  his  xcnl,  had  violnlcd  ihe  cuunu  of  ordinslion 
u  generally  received.  In  ihts  case  he  had  ordained  pricsU  tn  the 
diocese  of  ChryHoaitom  and  without  hi«  permission.  Other  tn>ublcs 
bad  arisen.  On  being  called  lo  account  for  his  conduct  by  ChrytoMom, 
Epiphaaiua  hastily  left  the  city,  and  died  on  the  voyage  back  to  hla 
dioccM,  Salamis,  in  Cyprus. 


'     When  Epiphanius  had  gone  John  was  informed  by  some 
person    that    the    Empress    Eudoxia    had    set    Epiphanius 
against  him.     Being  of  a  fiery  temperament  and  of  ready 
utterance,  he  soon  after  pronounced  to  the  public  an  invective 
against  women  in  general.    The  people  readily  took  this  as 
uttered  indirectly  against  the  Empress,  and  so  the  speech, 
laid  hold  of  by  evil-disposed  persons,  was  brought  to  tJie 
knowledge  of  those  in  authority.     .\t  length  the  Empress, 
having  been  informed  of  it,  immediately  complained  to  her 
husband  of  the  insult  offered  her,  saying  that  the  insult 
offered  her  was  an  insult  to  him.     He  therefore  gave  orders 
that  Theophilus  should  speedily  convoke  a  synod  against  John; 
Severianus  also  co-operated  in  promoting  this,  for  he  still 
retained  his  grudge  [1.  e.,  against  Chrysostom.    See  DCB, 
art.  "Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala."|.   No  great  length  of 
I  time,  accordingly,  intervened  before  Theophilus  arrived,  hav- 
ling  stirred  up  many  bishops  from  different  cities;  but  this, 
\aho,  the  summons  of  the  Emperor  had  commanded.     Espc- 
Hy  did  they  assemble  who  had  one  cause  or  another  of  com- 
plaint against  John,  and  there  were  present  besides  those 
^whom  John  had  deposed,  for  John  had  deposed  many  bishops 
^un  Asia  when  he  went  to  Ephcsus  for  the  ordination  of  Hera- 
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elides.  Accordingly  they  all,  by  pmnous  agreement, 
bled  at  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia.  .  .  .  Now  none  of  the  clergy 
[i.  f.,  of  Constantinople]  would  go  forth  to  meet  Theophilus 
or  pay  him  the  cuslomnry  honors  because  he  was  openly 
known  as  John's  enemy.  But  the  Alexandrian  sailors — for 
it  happened  that  at  that  time  the  grain-transport  ships  were 
there-  on  meeting  him,  greeted  him  with  joyful  acclamations. 
He  excused  himself  from  entering  the  church,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  one  of  the  imperial  mansions  called  "The  Placidian." 
Then,  in  consequence  of  this,  many  accusations  began  Lo  be 
poured  forth  against  John,  and  no  longer  was  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  books  of  Origen,  but  all  were  intent  on  pressing 
a  variety  of  absurd  accusations.  When  these  prcUminar)' 
matters  were  settled  the  bishops  were  convened  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Chalcwlon,  which  is  called  "The  Oak,"  and  imme- 
diately cited  John  to  answer  charges  which  were  brought 
against  him.  .  .  .  And  since  John,  taking  exception  to  thoee 
who  cited  him,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  his  enemies, 
demanded  a  general  council,  without  delay  they  repeated  their 
citation  four  limes;  and  as  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
answer,  always  giving  the  same  reply,  they  condemned  him, 
and  deposed  him  without  giving  any  other  cause  for  his  depo- 
sition than  that  he  refused  to  obey  when  summoned.  This, 
being  announced  toward  evening,  Incited  the  people  to  a  very- 
great  sedition,  insomuch  that  they  kept  watch  all  night  and 
would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to  be  removed  from  the  church, 
but  cried  out  that  the  charges  against  him  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  a  larger  assembly.  A  decree  of  the  Emperor,  how- 
ever, commanded  that  he  should  be  immediately  expelled 
and  sent  into  exile.  When  John  knew  thLi  he  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  about  noon,  unknown  to  the  populace, 
the  third  day  after  his  condemnation;  for  he  dreaded 
insurrectionary  movement  on  his  account,  and  he  was 
cordingly  led  away. 

(/i)  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Ep.  ad  Bieronymum,  in  J^ 
rome,  Ep.  113.     (MSL,  23  :  932.) 
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Thcophilus  on  (he  fall  of  CbTysostom.  ^ 

To  the  wcU-belovcd  and  most  loving  brother  Jerome,  The- 
ophilus  .sends  greeting  in  the  Lord.  j 

At  the  outset  the  verdict  of  truth  satisfies  but  few;  bun 
the  Lord,  speaking  by  the  prophet,  says,  "My  judgment* 
goeth  forth  as  the  light,"  and  they  who  are  surrounded  with 
a  horror  of  darkness  do  not  with  clear  mind  perceive  the 
nature  of  things,  and  they  are  covered  with  eternal  sliame 
and  know  by  their  outcome  that  their  efforts  have  been  in 
vain.  \Mierefore  we  also  have  always  de^red  that  John 
[Chrysostom),  who  for  a  time  ruled  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople, might  please  God,  and  we  have  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
ccpt  35  facts  the  cause  of  his  ruin  in  which  he  behaved  him- 
self rashly.  But  not  to  speak  of  his  other  misdeed,  he  has 
by  taking  the  Origcnists  into  his  confidences,'  by  advancing 
many  of  them  to  the  priesthood,  and  by  this  crime  saddening 
with  no  slight  grief  that  man  of  God,  Epiphanius.  of  blessed 
mcmor>-,  who  has  shone  throughout  all  the  world  a  bright 
star  among  bishops,  deserved  to  hear  the  words,  "  Babylon 
is  fallen,  is  fallen." 

§  88.    The  CHRISTOLOGICAL  Problem  and  the  Theolog- 
ical Tendencies  j 

The  Arlan  conlrovcrsy  in  bringing  about  the  affirmation 
of  the  true  deity  of  the  Son,  or  Logos,  left  the  Churth  with  the 
problem  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
personality  of  Jesus.  It  seemed  to  not  a  few  that  to  com- 
bine perfect  deity  with  perfect  himianity  would  result  in  two 
personalities.  Holding  fast,  therefore,  to  the  reality  of  the 
human  nature,  a  solution  was  attempted  by  Ajmllinarius,  or 
Apollinaris,  by  making  the  di\'ine  Logos  take  the  place  of  the 
human  logos  or  reason.  Mankind  consisted  of  three  parts: 
a  body,  an  animal  soul,  and  a  rational  spiritn  The  Logos 
was  thus  united  to  humanity  by  substituting  the  divine  for 
■  Thii  pretMbly  rtten  to  "  the  (our  long  brctben." 
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the  human  logos.  But  this  did  violence  to  the  integrity  of 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Apollinuris  was  rejected  at  Constantinople,  but  also  by  the 

'  Church  generally.  The  human  natures  must  be  complete  if 
human  nature  was  deified  by  the  assumption  of  man  in  the 
incarnation.  On  this  basis  two  tendencies  showed  themselves 
quite  early:  the  human  nature  might  be  lost  in  tlic  divinity, 
or  the  human  and  the  divine  natures  might  be  kept  distinct 

rand  parallel  or  in  such  a  way  that  certain  nets  might  be  s»- 
signed  to  the  divine  and  certain  to  the  human  nature.  The 
former  line  of  thought,  adopted  by  the  Cappadocians,  tended 
toward  the  position  assumed  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  id 
a  more  extreme  form  by  the  Monophysttes.  The  latter  line 
of  thought  tended  toward  what  was  regarded  as  the  poeltioii 
of  Nestorius.  In  this  position  there  was  such  a  sharp  cleav- 
age between  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  as  apparently 
to  create  a  double  personality  in  the  incarnate  Son.  This 
divergence  of  theological  statement  gave  rise  to  the  thris- 
tological  controver^es  which  continued  in  various  forms 
through  several  centuries  in  the  East,  and  have  reappeared 
in  various  disguises  io  the  course  of  the  Church's  theological 
development 

I^Wditional  source  material:  There  nre  several  cxc^ical  works  of 

"c^  o[  Altrxandrta  available  in  English,  see  Bardenhewer,  {  77,  «lso 
■  German  (rnnslnlion  of  three  ircaliws  bciirinK  on  chmtology  in  (he 
Kcmptcn  BiMiolkrk  der  KircktiiviUer,  1879.  For  the  general  point 
□f  view  of  ihe  C.ippa<loci;ina  unil  the  relation  of  the  incarnadon  to 

I  redemplion,  sec  Gregory  of  N\Ti*n,  Thf  CrttU  Cnltekum  (PNF,  Kr.  U, 

'  vol.  V),  If.  in/ni.  $  8q  and  references  in  Scebcrg,  }  aj. 

(a)  Apollinaris,  Fragments.    Ed.  H.  Lietzmann. 

His  Christology. 

The  following  fragmenta  of  ihe  teaching  of  ApoUinaris  arc  from  H, 
LKlzmaiiB,  A  poUitiaris  von  Landkca  uttd  ifineStkide.  Texteund  VhUt- 
juchungen,  1004.  Many  fragments  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Diaiognet 
which  Theodoret  wruie  agoinut  Eutychianiim,  which  he  traced  to  the 
teaching  of  Apollinarix.  The  first  condemnation  of  Apollinaris  iru 
at  Rome,  377.  see  Hefeic,  $  01:  Theodoret,  Bin.  Ec.,  V,  10,  gives  the 
letter  of  Uamasus  issued  in  I  he  name  of  the  synod. 
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P.  »94  (8i].  If  God  had  been  joined  with  a  man,  one  com- 
pictc  being  with  another  complete  being,  there  would  be  two 
sons  of  God,  one  Son  of  God  by  nature,  another  through 
adoption. 

P.  347  I150].  They  who  assume  a  twofold  spirit  in  Christ 
pull  a  stone  out  with  their  finger.  For  if  each  is  independent 
and  impelled  by  its  own  natural  will,  it  is  impossible  that  in 
one  and  the  same  subject  the  two  can  be  together,  who  will 
what  is  opposed  to  each  other;  for  each  works  what  h  willed 
by  it  according  to  its  own  proper  and  personal  motives. 

P.  248  [152!.  They  who  speak  of  one  Christ,  and  aswrt 
that  there  are  two  independent  spiritual  natures  in  Him.  do 
not  know  Mim  as  the  Logos  made  flesh,  who  has  remained  in 
His  natural  unity,  for  they  represent  Him  as  divided  into  two 
unlike  natures  and  modes  of  operation, 

P.  339  [139].  If  a  man  has  soul  and  body,  and  both  re* 
main  distinguished  in  unity,  how  much  more- has  Christ,  who 
joins  His  divine  being  with  a  body,  both  as  a  permanent  poa- 
session  without  any  commingling  one  with  the  other? 

P.  ao9  [ai,  m].  The  Logos  became  flesh,  but  the  flesh 
was  not  without  a  soul,  for  it  is  said  that  it  strives  against  the 
spirit  and  opposes  the  law  of  the  understanding.  [In  this 
ApoUinaris  takes  up  the  trichotomy  of  human  nature,  a  \'icw 
which  he  did  not  apparently  hold  at  the  beginning  of  his 
teaching.) 

P.  240  [137].  John  [John  a  :  19]  spoke  of  the  destroyed 
temple,  that  is,  of  the  body  of  Him  who  would  raise  it  up 
again.  The  body  is  altogether  one  with  Him.  But  if  the 
body  of  the  Lord  has  become  one  with  the  Lord,  then  the 
characteristics  of  the  body  are  proved  to  be  characteristics 
of  Him  on  account  of  the  body. 


Lietzmann, 


We  confess  the  Son  of  God  who  was  begotten  eternally 
before  all  times,  but  in  the  Ixst  times  was  for  our  salvation 


■  (b)  ApoUinaris,  Leiier  to  the  Empfror  Jovian. 

■  250/- 

I  We  coi 

^^  before  all 
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bom  of  Mary  according  to  the  flesh;  .  .  .  ami  we  confess  that 
the  same  is  the  Son  of  God  and  God  according  to  the  spirit, 
Son  of  maji  according  to  the  flesh;  we  do  not  speak  of  two 
natures  in  the  one  Son,  of  which  one  is  to  be  worshipped  and 
one  is  not  to  be  worshipped,  but  of  only  one  nature  of  the 
Logos  of  God.  which  has  become  flesli  and  witli  His  flesh  is 
worshipped  with  one  worship;  and  we  confess  not  two  sons, 
one  who  is  truly  God's  Son  to  be  worshipped  and  another  the 
man — who  is  of  Maiy  and  is  not  to  be  worshipped,  who  by  the 
power  of  grace  had  become  the  Son  of  God,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  men,  but  one  Son  of  God  who  at  the  same  time  was  bom 
of  Mary  according  to  the  flesh  in  the  last  days,  as  the  angel 
answered  the  Theotokos  Mary  who  asked,  "How  shall  this 
be?"— "The  Holy  Ghost  will  come  upon  thee."  He,  accord- 
ingly, who  was  born  of  the  Vir^n  Mary  was  Son  of  God  by 
nature  and  truly  God  .  .  .  only  according  to  the  flesh  from 
Mar>'  was- He  man,  but  at  the  same  time,  according  to  (he 
spirit,  Sod  of  God;  and  Cod  has  in  His  own  flesh  suCTca-d  our 
sorrows. 

(c)  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Ep.  I  ad  Cledonium.  (MSG, 
37  :  i8i.) 

In  ihis  epistle  Gregory  uttncks  Apollinariii,  busing  bU  argumcnl  on 
the  notioii  of  salvation  by  iiicnmnlion,  which  formnl  the  foundation 
of  the  masl  characicrialic  pitly  of  the  East,  had  been  used  aa  a  major 
premise  by  Aihannsius  in  oppusiliui)  lo  AriaiUKin,  and  runa  back  lo 
Irenu^ua  and  the  Asia  Minor  school;  see  above,  (  3j. 

If  any  one  trusted  in  a  man  without  a  human  mind,  he  is 
himself  really  bereft  of  mind  and  quite  unworthy  of  salva- 
tion. For  what  has  not  been  assumed  has  not  been  healed; 
but  what  has  been  united  to  God  is  saved.  If  only  half  of 
Adam  fell,  then  that  which  is  assumed  and  saved  may  be  half 
also;  but  if  the  whole,  it  must  be  united  to  the  whole  of  Him 
that  was  begotten  and  be  saved  as  a  whole.  Let  them  not, 
then,  begrudRc  us  our  complete  salvation,  or  clothe  the  Sa- 
viour only  with  bones  and  ner\'cs  and  the  semblance  of  hu- 
manity.   For  if  His  manhood  is  without  soul  [H-^rvx!^],  eveo 
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the  Arians  admit  (his,  thai  tliey  may  attribute  His  paasion 
to  th«  godhead,  an  that  which  gives  motion  to  the  body  is  also 
that  which  suffers.  But  if  He  had  a  soul  and  yet  is  without 
a  mind,  how  is  He  a  man,  for  man  in  not  a  mindless  [avoi/i/j  ani- 
mal? And  this  would  nearssarily  involve  that  His  form  was 
human,  and  also  His  tabernacle,  but  His  .wul  was  that  of  a 
horse,  or  an  ox,  or  some  other  creature  without  mind.  This, 
then,  would  be  what  is  saved,  and  I  have  been  deceived  in  the 
Truth,  and  have  been  boasting  an  honor  when  it  wa^  another 
who  was  honored.  But  if  His  manhood  is  intellectual  and  not 
without  mind,  let  them  cease  to  he  thus  really  mindless. 

But,  says  some  one,  the  godhead  was  sufficient  in  place  of 
the  human  intfllcct.  What,  then,  is  this  to  me?  For  god- 
head with  llesh  alone  is  not  man,  nor  with  soul  alone,  nor  with 
both  apart  from  mind,  which  ts  the  most  essential  part  of 
man.  Keep,  then,  the  whole  man,  and  mingle  godhead  there- 
with, that  you  may  benefit  me  in  my  completeness.  But.  as 
he  asserts  [i.  e.,  Apollinaris],  He  could  nut  contain  two  perfect 
natures.  Not  if  you  only  regard  Him  in  a  bodily  fashion. 
For  a  bushel  measure  will  not  hold  two  bushels,  nor  will  the 
^)acc  of  one  body  hold  two  or  more  bodies.  But  if  you  will 
look  at  what  is  mental  and  incorporeal,  remember  that  I  my- 
self can  contain  soul  and  reason  and  mind  and  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  before  me  this  world,  by  which  I  mean  the  system  of 
things  \isible  and  invisible,  contained  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  intellectual  existences  that 
they  can  mingle  with  one  another  and  with  bodies,  incorpo- 
really  and  invisibly.  ,  .  , 

Further,  let  us  see  what  is  their  account  of  the  assumption 
of  the  manhood,  or  the  assumption  of  the  flesh,  as  they  call 
it.  If  it  was  in  order  that  God,  otherwise  incomprehensible, 
might  be  comprehended,  and  might  converse  with  men  through 
His  flesh  as  through  a  veil,  their  mask  is  a  pretty  one,  a  hypo* 
critical  fable;  for  it  was  open  to  Him  to  converse  with  us  in 
many  other  ways,  as  in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  3  :  3]  and  in 
-the  appearance  of  a  man  [Gen.  18  :  $].    But  if  it  was  that  He 
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might  destroy  the  condemnadon  or  ^n  by  sanctifying  tike 
by  like,  then  as  He  needed  ilcsh  fur  the  sake  of  the  condemncdH 
flesh  and  soul  for  the  sake  of  the  soul,  so  also  He  neede^^ 
mind  for  the  sake  of  mind,  which  not  only  fell  in  Adam  but 
was  first  to  be  alTected,  as  physicians  say,  of  the  illness.    Fo^l 
that  which  received  the  commandment  was  that  which  failc^^ 
to  observe  the  commandment,  and  that  which  (ailed  to  ob- 
serve the  commandment  was  that  also  which  dared  to  tians- 
gress,  and  that  which  transgressed  was  that  which  stood  most 
in  need  of  salvation,  and  that  which  needed  salvation  was  that 
which  also  was  assumed.  Therefore  mind  was  taken  upon  Hit 

{d)  Council  of  Coostajitinople,  A.  D.  382,  Episluta  Syr, 
ka.     Hefele,  §  98. 

Condenmatlon  of  Apollinarianism. 

At  the  Council  ot  ('ijostnniitiople  held  ihc  year  after  that  which  i 
known  as  IhcSccond  GcnL-ral  Council,  and  altcndcd  by  nearly  the  same 
btsbops,  there  was  an  express  condemnation  of  Apollinarts  and  his 
doctrine,  for  though  Apotlinaris  had  been  condemned  in   381.  (he 
poinl  of  doctrine  was  not  stated.    The  synodJcal  letter  of  the  coua-, 
dl  of  3S3  is  preserv«l  only  in  part  in  1'hcodorel,  liiil.  Be.,  \\  g,  wfc 
concludes  his  account  with  ihcsc  words: 

Similarly  they  openly  condemn  the  innovation  of  ApoU 
nanus  [so  Thcodorct  writes  tho  name]  in  the  phrase,  "And 
preserve  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord,  hokUog 
the  tradition  that  the  dispensation  of  the  flesh  is  neither  soul- 
less, nor  mindless,  nor  imperfect." 

{e)  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Creed.    Hahn,  §  215. 

The  position  of  the  Ncstorians. 

The  following  cittaeis  are  from  the  creed  which  was  presented 
the  Council  of  Ephcsus,  43'-  and  was  wriltCD  by  Theodore  of  Mo] 
sucslia,  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  party  which  stood  with 
lorius.     Although  it  docs  not  slate  the  whole  doctrine  of  1 
yet  its  historical  position  is  so  important  that  its  characteristic  pas- 
sage/i  belong  in  the  present  coauecUon.     Bibliographical  and  crit 
notes  in  Huhn,  he.  cil. 


Concerning  the  dispensation  which  the  Lord  God  accom- 
plished for  our  salvation  in  the  dispensation  according  to  the 
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Lord  Christ,  it  is  necessar)'  for  us  to  know  that  the  Lord  God 
the  Logos  assumed  a  complete  man,  who  was  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  and  David,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  di\ine 
Scriptures,  and  was  according  tu  nature  whatsoever  they  were 
of  whose  seed  He  was,  a  perfect  man  according  to  nature, 
consisting  of  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh,  and  the  man 
who  was  as  to  nature  as  we  arc,  formed  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  born  of  a  woman,  born 
under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  us  all  from  the  bondage 
of  the  law  [Gal.  4  :  4I  who  receive  the  adoption  of  sonship 
which  was  long  before  ordained,  that  man  He  joined  to  him- 
self in  an  ineffable  manner.  .  .  . 

And  we  do  not  say  that  there  arc  two  Sons  or  two  Lords,  be- 
cause there  is  one  God  [Son?]  according  to  substance,  God  the 
Word,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  and  He  who  has 
been  jtuned  with  Him  is  a  participator  in  His  deit)*  and  sliares 
in  the  name  and  honor  of  the  Son;  and  the  Lord  according  to 
essence  is  God  the  Word,  with  whom  that  which  is  joined 
shares  in  honor.  And  therefore  we  say  neither  two  Sons 
nor  two  Lords,  because  one  is  He  who  has  an  inseparable 
conjunction  with  Himself  of  Him  who  according  to  essence 
is  Lord  and  Son,  who,  having  been  assumed  for  our  salvation, 
is  with  Him  received  as  well  in  the  name  as  in  the  honor  of 
both  Son  and  Lord,  not  as  each  one  of  us  individually  is  a 
son  of  God  (wherefore  also  we  arc  called  many  sons  of  God, 
according  to  the  blessed  Paul),  but  He  alone  in  an  unique 
manner  having  this,  namely,  in  that  He  was  joined  to  God 
the  Word,  participating  in  the  Sonship  and  dignity,  takes 
away  every  thought  of  two  Sons  or  two  Lords,  and  offers 
indeed  to  us  in  conjunction  with  the  God  the  Word,  lo  have 
all  faith  in  Him  and  all  understanding  and  contemplation, 
on  account  of  which  things  also  He  receives  from  every 
creature  the  worship  and  sacrifice  of  God.  Therefore  we  say 
that  there  is  one  Lord,  namely,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  understanding  principally  God 
the  Word,  who  according  to  substance  is  Son  of  God  and 
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Lord,  equally  regarding  thnt  which  was  assumed,  Jesus  ofl 
Nazareth,  who  God  anointed  with  the  Spirit  and  power,  as  in 
conjunction  with  God  the  Lord,  and  participating  in  son- 
ship  and  dignity,  who  also  is  called  the  second  Adam,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  as  being  of  the  same 
nature  as  Adam. 

(J)  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Fragmtttls.  Swcte,  TJieodori 
epis.  Maps,  in  epistulas  b.  Pauli  c<?mmotlarii,  Cambridge, 
1880,  1882. 

In  the  appendix  to  tht  second  volume  o(  this  work  by  Theodore 
there  nrc  many  frnEmcnt»  of  Ihrotlorc'*  principiJ  dogmatic  work,  Oh 
the-  t near nal ion,  directed  n^ainst  Eunomius.  The  work  as  a  irhole  has 
not  been  preserved.  In  the  aame  appendix  there  are  oho  other  impur- 
Lunt  frugmcnU.     The  rcfercneex  are  to  this  edition. 

P.  399.    U  we  distinguish  the  two  natures,  we  speak  of  one 
complete  nature  of  God  the  Word  and  a  complete  person 
(vpSfftoTTov).    But  we  name  complete  also  the  nature  of  the 
man  and  aLso  the  person.     If  we  think  on  Uie  conjUDCtionj 
(awcl^aa)  then  we  speak  of  one  person.  j 

P.  312.  In  the  moment  in  which  He  [Jesus]  was  formed 
(in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin]  He  received  the  destination  of 
being  a.  temple  of  God.  For  we  should  not  believe  that  God  I 
was  bom  of  the  Virgin  unless  we  arc  willing  to  assume  that 
one  and  the  same  is  that  which  is  born  and  what  is  in  that 
which  is  born,  the  temple,  and  God  the  Logos  in  the  temple.  , 
...  If  God  had  become  flesh,  how  could  He  who  was  bom 
be  named  God  from  God  [c/.  Niccnc  Creed],  and  of  one  be- 
ing with  the  Father?  for  the  flesh  does  not  admit  of  such  a 
designation.  I 

P.  314.  The  Logos  was  always  in  Jesus,  also  by  His  birth 
and  when  He  was  in  the  womb,  at  the  drst  moment  of  his  be- 
ginning; to  His  development  He  gave  the  rule  and  measure, 
and  led  Him  from  step  to  step  to  perfection.  I 

P.  310.  If  it  is  asked,  did  Mary  bear  a  man,  or  is  she 
the  bearer  of  God  (TheolokosJ,wccansay  that  both  statements 
are  true.    One  is  true  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case;  ] 
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the  other  only  relatively.    She  bore  a  man  according  to 
nature,  for  He  via  a  man  who  was  in  the  womb  of  Mary. 
.  .  .  She  is  Thcotokos,  since  God  was  in  tlic  man  who  was 
bom;  not  enclosed  in  Him  according  to  nature,  but  was  in       ^ 
Him  according  to  the  relation  of  His  will.  ■ 

(;)  Ncstorius,  Fragments.    Loofs,  Nestoriana.  | 

The  fTagments  o[  Ncstorius  hnve  been  collected  1>y  Loofs,  NtsUm- 
ana,  Ilsllc,  icras;  to  Ihia  work  ih<^  rcfirrcncts  arc  made.  It  now  ap- 
pears ibat  what  was  con<leiiuicd  as  N»lonaiiisni  was  a  perversion  o( 
bb  (cnchiiiii  and  that  Nettnrius  vni»  himitclE  in  hjirraony  with  the 
definition  which  was  put  forth  at  Chatccdon,  a  council  which  he  sur- 
vived and  regarded  as  a  vindication  of  his  jKiMtion  after  the  wrong 
done  him  at  Kphcsui  by  Cyril;  (/.  Bethune-BtikcT,  Neitwiuj  aiui  Hit  ^ 
TtarMing,  Cambridge,  1Q08,  ■ 

P.  as*'  I*  P*ti)  a  liar  when  he  speaks  of  the  godhead  of 
Christ  and  says:  "Without  father,  without  mother,  without 
genealogy"?  My  good  friend,  Mary  has  not  bom  the  god- 
head, for  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  ...  A 
creature  has  not  bom  the  Creator,  hut  she  bore  a  man,  the 
organ  of  divim'ty;  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  create  God  the  m 
Word,  but  with  that  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  He  pre- 
pared for  God  the  Word,  a  temple,  in  which  He  should  dwell. 

P.  177.    Whenever  the  Holy  Scriptures  make  mention  of 
the  works  of  salvation  prepared  by  the  Lord,  they  speak  oO,,_^j 
the  birth  and  sulTcring,  not  of  the  divinity  but  of  the  human- 
ity  of  Christ;  therefore,  according  to  a  more  exact  expression 
the  holy  \'irgin  is  named  the  bearer  of  Christ  [Christotukos]. 

P.  167.     If  any  one  will  bring  forward  the  designation, 
"Theotokos,"  because  the  humanity  that  was  bom  was  cod-  * 
joined  with  the  Word,  not  because  of  her  who  bore,  so  we  say  '^  *^ '" 
that,  although  the  name  is  not  appropriate  to  her  who  bore,    t 
for  the  actual  mother  must  be  of  the  same  substance  as  her 
child,  yet  it  can  be  endured  in  coruideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  temple,  which  ts  inseparably  imitcd  with  God  the  Word, 
r  comes  of  her. 

P.  196.    Each  nature  must  retain  its  peculiar  attributes. 
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and  so  we  must,  in  regard  lo  the  union,  wonderful  and  exalted 
far  above  all  understanding,  think  of  one  honor  and  confess 
one  Son.  .  .  ,  With  the  one  name  Christ  we  desisnalc  at 
the  same  time  two  natures.  .  .  .  The  essential  cliaracteris- 
tics  in  tJie  nature  of  the  divinity  and  in  the  humanity  are 
from  all  eternity  distinguished. 

P.  275.     God  the  Word  is  also  named  Christ  because 
has  always  conjunction  with  Christ.    And  it  13  impossibi 
for  God  the  Word  to  do  anything  without  the  humanity,  for 
all  is  planned  upon  an  intimate  conjunction,  not  on  the  dei. 
cation  of  the  humanity. 


are 

M 

iblH 


(A)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Conlra  Eunomium,  V,  5.     (MS( 
45  :  705) 


The  Cfarixlology  of  the  Cappadocians. 

The  Cnppadocians  use  InnKUitKc  which  was  afterward  condemn 
«hfu  given  il9  uxlrcmc  .'Vltiandfiau  interpretation.     Hefcte,  {  117, 
may  be  consullcd  with  jirofit. 


The  flesh  is  not  identical  with  the  godhead  before 
is  transformed  into  the  godhcaiJ,  so  that  necessarily  some' 
things  are  appropriate  lo  God  the  Word,  other  things  to  the 
form  of  a  scr\'ant.  If,  then,  he  [Eimomius]  docs  not  reproach 
himself  with  a  duality  of  Words,  on  account  of  such  confu- 
sion, why  are  we  slanderously  charged  with  dividing  the  faith 
into  two  Chrisls,  we  who  say  that  He  who  was  highly  exallcd^i 
after  His  passion,  was  made  Lord  and  Christ  by  His  unio^H 
with  Him  who  is  verily  Lord  and  Christ,  knowing  by  what  wc^^ 
have  learned  that  the  divine  nature  is  alwaj's  one  and  the 
same  mode  of  existence,  while  the  flesh  in  itself  is  that  wtudi 
reason  and  sense  apprehend  concerning  it,  but  when  mixed 
with  the  divine  it  no  longer  remains  in  its  own  limitations 
and  properties,  but  is  taken  up  to  that  which  is  overwhelm- 
ing and  transcendent.  Our  contemplation,  however,  of  the 
respective  properties  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  godhead  remains 
free  from  confusion,  so  long  as  each  of  tliesc  is  considered  in 
itself,  as,  for  cjcample,  "The  Word  was  before  the  ages,  but 
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flc«h  came  into  being  in  tlic  hsl  times."  ...  It  is  not  the 
human  nature  that  raises  up  Lazarus,  nor  is  it  the  power  that 
cannot  suffer  thai  weeps  for  him  when  he  lies  in  the  grave; 
the  tear  proceeds  from  the  man,  the  life  from  the  true  Life. 
^.  .  .  So  much  as  this  is  clear  .  .  .  that  the  blows  belong  to 
the  servant  in  whom  the  Lord  was,  the  honors  to  the  Lord, 
whom  the  servant  compassed  about,  so  that  by  reason  of 
contact  and  the  union  of  natures  the  proper  attributes  of  each 
belong  to  both,  as  the  Lord  receives  the  stripes  of  (he  servant, 

I  while  the  ser\'ant  is  glorified  with  the  honor  of  the  Lord. 
The  godhead  "empties"  itself  that  it  may  come  within  the 
capadty  of  the  human  nature,  and  the  human  nature  is  rc- 
Dcwcd  by  becoming  divine  through  its  commixture  with  the 
divine.  ...  As  fire  that  lies  in  wood,  hidden  often  below  the 
suriace,  and  is  unobscn'cd  by  the  senses  of  those  who  see  or 
^even  touch  it,  is  manifest,  however,  when  it  blazes  up,  so 
too,  at  His  death  (which  He  brought  about  at  His  will,  who 
separatc<l  His  soul  from  His  body,  who  said  to  His  owti  Father 
■*'Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit"  [Luke  »3  :46], 
"who,"  as  He  says,  "had  power  to  lay  it  down  and  had 
power  to  talte  it  again"),  He  who,  because  He  is  the  Lord  of 
gIor>'.  despised  that  which  h  shame  among  men,  ba\'ing  con- 

Iccalcd.  as  it  were,  the  flame  of  His  life  in  His  bodily  nature, 
by  the  dispensation  of  His  death,  kindled  and  inflamed  it 
once  more  by  ihc  power  of  His  own  godhead,  warming  into 
life  that  which  had  been  made  dead,  having  infused  with  the 
infinity  of  His  di\'ine  power  those  humble  first-fruits  of  our 
nature;  made  it  also  to  be  that  which  He  himself  was,  the 
servile  form  to  be  the  Lord,  and  the  man  bom  of  Mary  to 
be  Chrbt,  and  Him,  who  was  crucified  through  weakness,  to 
be  life  and  power,  and  making  all  such  things  as  arc  piously 
conceived  to  be  in  God  the  Word  to  be  also  in  that  which  the 
Word  assumed;  so  that  these  attributes  no  longer  seem  to  be 
in  cither  nature,  being,  by  commixture  with  the  divine,  made 
anew  in  conformity  with  the  nature  that  overwhelms  it;  par- 
ticipates in  the  power  of  the  godhead,  as  if  one  were  to  say 
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UiBt  a  mixture  makes  a  drop  of  vinegar  mingled  in  the  dcqi 
to  be  sea,  for  the  reason  that  the  natural  quality  of  this  liquid 
docs  not  continue  in  the  in^ty  of  that  which  ovcrwbchn!>  it. 


1 89.    The  Nestorian  Controversy;  the  Coitmcu. 
Ephescs  a.  D.  431. 


I 


The  Council  of  Ephcsus  was  called  to  settle  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  between  Cjfil  and  the  Alexandrians  and 
Nestorius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Aiiliochians. 
Several  councils  had  been  held  previously,  and  much  acri- 
monious debate.    Both  parties  desired  a  council  to  adjust  the 
dispute.    The  Emperor  TheodosJus  11,  in  an  edict  of  Novem- 
ber ig,  430,  called  a  council  to  be  held  on  the  following  Whit- 
sunday at  Ephesus.    The  council  was  opened  by  CjTil  and 
Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  June  22,  a  few  days  after  the 
date  assigned.     This  opening  of  the  sjTlod  was  opposed  by 
the  imperial  commissioner  and  the  party  of  N'estorius,  be- 
cause many  of  the  Antiochians  had  not  yet  arrived.    Cjiil 
and  Memnon,  who  had  undertaken  to  bring  about  the  con- 
demnation and  deposition  of  Ncstorius,  forced  through  their 
programme.    On   June    36  or  2;  the  Antiochians  arristd, 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  John  of  Antioch,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  imperial  commissioner,  they  held  a  council 
attended  by  about  fifty  bishops,  wMIc  two  hundred  attended 
the  rival  council  under  Cyril.    This  smaller  council  deposed 
Cyril  and  Memnon.     Both  synods  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
and  were  con&rmed  by  him.    But  shortly  after  Cyril  and 
Memnon   were   restored.     The   Antiochians    now   violeotly 
attacked  the  successful  Alexandrians  but,  ha\'ing  abandoned 
Nestorius,  patched  up  a  union  with  the  Alexandrians,  by 
which  Cyril  subscribed  in  433  to  a  creed  drawn  up  by  llie 
Antiochians,  probably  by  Theodorel  of  Cyrus,    Accordingly) 
the  council  of  CjtII  was  now  recognized  by  the  AntiocbtutS, 
as  well  as  by  the  imperial  authority,  and  became 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431. 
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Additioiul  source  nutlcrid:  Socrato,  Bitt.  Be.,  VII,  39-34;  Thco- 
dorct,  EputuUt  in  PNF,  scr.  II,  ^-ol.  Ill,  and  his  counter  propositions 
to  the  Analhcmu  of  Cyril,  ibid.,  pp.  j;-3ii  Perdval,  Tk«,Seven  EcU' 
mrnUal  CottHiiis  (PNF). 

(d)  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  AnatUematisms.    Hahn,  §  319. 

Condemns  I  ion  of  ilip  pouiioD  of  Nestor!  us. 

Cyril  held  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  430,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
le^irhinft  of  Nestoiius,  as  he  undetslood  it,  in  the  form  of  anathemas 
ngninsl  any  who  held  the  opinions  which  he  set  forth  in  order.  Nes- 
torius  immedintety  replied  by  corresponding  analheniatisrn&.  Tbcy 
mny  be  found  lianslatcd  PNF,  scr.  II,  vol.  XIV,  p.  106,  where  they  are 
placed  alongside  of  Cyril's.  In  the  meantime,  Celestine  of  Rome  hftd 
called  upon  Nestoriux  to  relracl,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Nes- 
toriAn  or  .^niiochian  position  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  position 
hdd  in  Rome,  e.  t-,  compurc  Analh.  IV  with  the  Innguitgc  of  Ncstorius 
and  Leo,  »cc  Tonu  of  Ivco  in  $  qo.  A  Grtck  text  of  these  Anathema- 
tisms  of  Cyiil  may  be  found  also  in  Deniilger,  n.  1 13,  as  they  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Fifth  General  Council  lu  [tarl  i>f  the  actx  of  the  Council  of 
Epbcsus  A.  D.  431;  theI.alin%'erston(thc  Greek  is  tost)  of  the  Analhc- 
iDUianis  of  Ncstorius,  as  ^vca  by  Majius  Mcrcator  are  in  Kirch,  nn. 

I.  If  any  ooe  shall  not  confess  that  the  Emmanuel  is  In 
truth  God,  and  that  therefore  the  holy  \'irgin  is  Thcotokos, 
inasmuch  as  according  to  the  flesh  she  bore  the  Word  of  God 
made  flesh;  let  him  be  anathema. 

II.  If  any  one  shall  not  confess  that  the  Word  of  God  the 
Father  is  united  according  to  hypostasis  to  ficsh,  and  that 
with  the  flesh  of  His  own  He  is  one  Christ,  the  same  man- 
ifestly GtKl  and  man  at  the  same  time;  let  him  be  anathema. 

III.  If  any  one  after  the  union  divide  the  hypostases  in 
the  one  Christ,  joining  them  by  a  connection  only,  which  is 
according  to  worthiness,  or  even  authority  and  power,  and  not 
rather  by  a  coming  together,  which  is  made  by  a  tinion  ac- 
cording to  nature;  let  him  be  anathema. 

IV.  If  any  one  divide  between  the  two  persons  or  hypos- 
tases the  expressions  in  the  e^'angelical  and  apostolic  writ- 
ings, or  which  have  been  said  concerning  Christ  hy  the  saints, 
or  by  Himself  concerning  Himself,  and  shall  apply  some  to 
Him  as  to  a  man  regarded  separately  apart  from  the  Word  of 
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God,  and  shull  apply  others,  as  appropriate  to  God  only,  to 
the  Word  of  God  the  Father;  let  him  be  anathema. 

V.  If  any  one  dare  to  say  that  the  Christ  h  a  god-bearing 
man,  and  not  rather  that  He  is  in  truth  God,  as  an  only  Son 
by  nature,  because  "The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and  hath 
share  in  flesh  and  blood  as  we  have;  let  him  be  anathema. 

VI.  If  any  one  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Word  of  God  the 
Father  is  the  God  of  Christ  or  the  Lord  of  Christ,  and  shall 
not  rather  confess  Him  as  at  the  same  time  both  God  and  man, 
since  according  to  the  Scriptures  the  Word  became  flesh;  let 
him  be  anathema. 

Vn.  If  any  one  say  that  Jesus  is,  as  a  man,  energized  by 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten  is 
attributed  to  Him  as  being  something  else  than  His  own;  let 
him  be  anathema.  I 

Vni.  If  any  one  say  that  the  man  assumed  ought  to  be 
worshipped  together  with  God  the  Word,  and  glorified  to- 
gether with  Him.  and  recognized  together  witli  Him  as  God, 
as  one  being  with  another  (for  this  phrase  "together  with" 
is  added  to  convey  this  meaning)  and  shall  not  rather  with 
one  adoration  worship  the  Emmanuel  and  pay  Him  one  glo- 
rification, because  "the  Word  was  made  flesh";  let  him  be 
anathema. 

DC,  If  any  man  shall  say  that  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  glorified  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  He  used  through  Him  a 
power  not  His  own,  and  from  Him  received  power  against 
unclean  spirits,  and  power  to  perform  divine  signs  before 
men,  and  shall  not  rather  confess  that  it  was  His  own  spirit, 
through  which  He  worked  these  divine  signs;  let  him  be 
anathema. 

X.  The  divine  Scriptures  say  that  Christ  was  made  the 
high  priest  and  apostle  of  our  confession  [Hcb.  3  :  1].  and  that 
for  our  sakes  He  offered  Himself  as  a  sweet  odor  to  God  the 
Father.  If  then  any  one  say  that  it  is  not  the  divine  Word 
himself,  when  He  was  made  flesh  and  had  become  man  as  we 
are,  but  another  than  He,  a  man  bom  of  a  woman,  yet  dif- 
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[ierent  from  Him  who  has  become  our  high  priest  and  apostle; 

for  if  any  one  say  that  He  otTcrcd  Himself  as  an  oHering  for 
Himself,  and  not  rather  for  us,  whereas,  being  without  sin, 
He  had  no  need  of  offering;  let  him  be  anathema. 

XI.  If  any  one  shall  not  confess  that  the  flesh  of  the  Lord 
is  life-giving,  and  belongs  to  the  Word  of  God  the  Father  as 
His  ver>'  own,  but  shall  pretend  that  it  belongs  to  another  who 
is  united  to  liim  according  to  worthiness,  and  who  has  served 
as  only  a  dwelling  for  the  Divinity;  and  shall  not  rather  con- 
fess that  that  flesh  is  life-giving,  as  wc  say,  because  it  has  been 
made  the  possession  of  the  Word  who  is  able  to  give  life  to  all ; 
let  him  be  anathema. 

XII.  If  any  one  shall  not  confess  that  the  Word  of  God 
suffered  in  the  ficsh,  and  that  He  was  crudlJcd  in  the  flesh, 
and  that  likewise  He  tasted  death  in  the  flesh,  and  that  He  is 
become  the  first-bom  from  tlic  dead  [Col.  1  :  18],  for  as  God 
He  is  the  life  and  life-giving;  let  him  be  anathema. 

(ft)  Council  of  Ephcsus,  A.  D.  431,  Co*utemnaii(m  of  Nes- 
torius.    Miuisi,  IV,  laii. 

Tlie  text  may  &bo  be  found  iu  Hefde,  §  134,  under  the  Firat  Sotuon 
of  the  CouncQ. 

The  holy  synod  saj-s:  Since  in  addition  to  other  things  the 
impious  Ncstorius  has  not  obeyed  our  Citation  and  did  not 
receive  the  most  holy  and  God-fearing  bishops  who  were  sent 
to  him  by  us,  we  were  compelled  lo  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  impieties.  And,  discovering  from  his  letters  and 
treatises  and  from  the  discourses  recently  delivered  by  him  in 
this  metropolis,  which  have  been  testified  to,  that  he  has  held 
and  published  impious  doctrines,  and  being  compelled  thereto 
by  the  canons  and  by  the  letter  of  our  most  holy  father  and 
fdlow-scrvanl  Cclestine,  the  Roman  bishop,  we  have  come, 
with  many  tears,  to  this  sorrowful  sentence  against  him:  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  decrees  through 
the  present  most  holy  sjiiod  that  Nestorius  be  excluded  from 
the  episcopal  dignity  and  from  all  pricslly  communion. 
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(c)  Council  of  Epbcsus,  A.  D.  431,  Ep.  ad  Celeslinum. 
Mansi,  IV,  1330-1538.  ^M 

Hio  leitiT  is  very  long  and  gives  an  almost  compiHe  hfatorjr «{  tkie 
council,     II  may  lie  (ouml  complete  in  PN*!-',  loc.  {it.,  p.  337.     Il  ia  of 
^kcdnl  importunrc  in  connection  wilh  the  Pciagisii  contravcrsy,  as  it 
stales  ih^t  the  Council  of  Ephesus  had  confirmed  the  Western  dep^^ 
tiilion  of  the  Pdugians.  ^H 

The  letters  were  read  which  were  written  to  him  [Nestoriu^ 
by  the  most  holy  and  reverend  bbhop  of  the  church  of  AIi 
andria,  Cyril,  which  the  holy  synod  approved  as  being  ortW 
dox  and  without  fault,  and  in  no  point  out  of  agreement, 
cither  with  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  or  with  the  faith 
handed  down  and  set  forth  in  the  great  synod  by  the  holy 
Fathers  who  were  assembled  some  time  ago  at  Nicaca,  as 
your  holiness,  also  righUy  having  examined  this,  has 
witness,  .  .  . 

When  there  had  been  read  in  the  holy  synod  what  had" 
done  toucliing  the  deposition  of  the  irreligious  Pelagians 
Celestlnians,  of  Celestius,  Pelagius,  Julianus,  Pnesidius, 
I'lorus,  MarccUinus,  and  Orontius,  and  those  inclined  to  like 
errors,  we  also  deemed  it  right  that  the  detenmnatioos  of 
your  holiness  concerning  them  should  stand  strong  and  firm. 
And  we  all  were  of  the  same  mind,  holding  them  deposed. 

(d)  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431,  Canons,  Bruns,  I,  24. 
The  text  may  be  found  also  in  Helcle,  5  141. 


give^ 


Whereas  it  is  needful  that  they  who  were  detained  from 
holy  synod  and  remained  in  their  own  district  or  city  for  any 
reason,  ecclesiastical  ur  personal,  should  not  be  ignorant 
the  matters  which  were  decreed  by  the  synod;  wc  theref< 
notify  your  holiness  and  charity  that 

I.  If  any  metropolitan  of  a  province,  forsaking  the  hot)' 
and  ecumenical  synod,  has  joined  the  assembly  of  apostasy 
[the  council  under  John  of  Antioch],  or  shall  join  the  same 
hereafter;  or  if  he  has  adopted,  or  shall  adopt,  the  doctrioea 
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of  C«le3tius,'  he  has  no  power  in  any  way  to  do  anything  in 
oppoation  to  the  bishops  of  the  province  because  be  is  already 
cast  forth  by  the  synod  from  all  ecclesJaatical  communion, 
and  is  without  authority;  but  he  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
same  bishops  of  the  province  and  to  the  neighboring  bishops 
who  hold  the  orthodox  doctrines,  to  be  degraded  completely 
from  his  c]»scopal  rank. 

II.  If  any  provincial  bishops  were  not  present  at  the  holy 
synod,  and  have  joined  or  attempted  to  join  the  apostasy; 
or  if,  after  subscribing  to  the  deiw&ition  of  Nestorius,  they 
went  back  to  the  assembly  of  apostasy,  these,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  hoiy  synod,  are  to  be  deposed  completely 
from  the  priesthood  and  degraded  from  thctr  rank. 

(e)  Council  of  Ephcsus,  A.  D.  431,  Manifesto  oj  John  of 
AHtioch  and  his  council  against  Cyril  and  his  council.  Maosi, 
IV.  1171. 

The  holy  sjnod  assembled  in  Ephesus,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  at  the  command  of  the  pious  emperors,  declares:  We 
should  indeed  have  wished  to  be  able  to  hold  a  synod  in  peace, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  holy  Fathers  and  the  letters 
of  our  most  pious  and  Christ-lo\'ing  emperors;  but  because 
you  held  a  separate  assembly  from  a  heretical,  insolent,  and 
obstinate  disposition,  although,  according  to  the  letters  of  our 
most  pious  emperors,  wo  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  be- 
cause you  have  filled  both  the  city  and  the  holy  synod  with 
every  sort  of  confusion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  examination 
of  points  agreeing  with  the  Apollinarian,  .\rian,  and  Euno- 
mian  heresies  and  impieties,  and  ha\x'  not  waited  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  most  religious  bishops  summoned  from  all  regions 
by  our  pious  emperors,  and  when  the  most  magnificent  Count 
Candidianus  warned  you  and  admonbhed  you  in  writing  and 
verbally  that  you  should  not  hear  such  a  matter,  but  await 

'The  friendly  tmlmmt  Nntoriiit  had  Riven  the  exWeA  PcUgfuu,  wliHi 
thty  cam«  lo  ConsLaDlina|i]c.  hod  led  Ihv  mi'ii  ol  ihe  Wnl  lo  ocnuiect  N«Sl» 
rianisrn  »ilh  PdagianUm  and  to  condemn  the  two  u  if  there  ms  tone  nectt- 
*Bt)'  oonaixUoo  between  tbcm. 
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the  common  judgment  of  all  the  most  holy  bishops;  there* 
fore  know  tliou,  O  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  thou,  O 
Memnon,  bishop  of  this  city,  that  yc  arc  dismissed  and  de* 
posed  from  all  sacerdotal  functions  as  the  originators  and 
leaders  of  all  this  disorder  and  lawlessness,  and  those  who 
have  violated  the  canons  of  the  Fathers  and  the  imperial 
dcCTces.  And  all  yc  others  who  seditiously  and  wickedly,, 
and  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  sanctions  and  the  roj'al  de 
crecs,  gave  your  consent  arc  excommunicated  until  you  ac- 
knowledge your  fault  and  reform  and  accept  anew  the  faith] 
set  forth  by  the  holy  Fathers  at  Nicora,  adding  to  it  not 
foreign  or  different,  and  until  ye  anathematize  the  heretical 
pro{)ositions  of  C>Til,  which  are  plainly  repugnant  to  evan- 
gelical and  apostolic  doctrine,  and  in  all  things  comply  wilh^j 
the  letters  of  our  most  pious  and  Chriiit-loviog  emperors,  who^| 
require  a  peaceful  and  accurate  consideration  of  the  dogma.  ^^ 

(/)  Creed  of  Antioch  A.  D,  433.    Hahn,  §  170. 


This  creed  was  probably  composed  by  Tlicoclorel  o(  Cyrus,  and 
sent  by  Count  Joh;>nRcs  to  ihc  Emiwror  Thcoilatius  in  431  ss  express- 
ing (he  tcachinK  of  the  Anitochian  party.  The  bitterest  period  of  the 
Nestorian  controversy  was  &ftcr  the  couikU  wbkb  is  commonly  re 
KnrHcd  as  having  settled  it.  The  Antiochians  and  the  Aicundriaas 
atlBclied  each  other  vigorously.  At  last,  in  4jj,  John,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och. sent  ibc  creed  giveu  below  to  Cyril  of  Atexantlria,  who  signed  it. 
The  creed  expresses  accurnlcly  the  position  o(  Ncrtorius.  In  this  w*y 
a  union  was  patched  up  between  the  contending  parties.  But  the 
irreconcilable  Nesioriaiis  left  the  Church  permMnently.  This  creed 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  vts  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  worded  somewhat  dlffcrendy,  cf.  Hahn,  loc.  tU., 
note. 


A 


We  therefore  acknowledge  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  only  begotten,  complete  God  and  complete  man, 
of  a  rational  soul  and  body;  begotten  of  the  Fatlier  before  the 
ages  according  to  His  godhead,  but  in  the  last  daj's  for  us  and 
for  our  salvation,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  man- 
hood; that  He  w  of  the  same  nature  a."*  the  Father  according 
to  His  godhead,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  us  according  to 
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His  manhood;  for  a  union  of  the  two  natures  has  been  made; 
therefore  we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Lord.  Accord- 
ing  to  this  conception  of  the  unconluiicd  union,  we  confess 
that  the  holy  Virgin  in  Theolokos,  because  God  the  Word  was 
made  flnh  and  became  man.  and  from  her  conception  united 
with  Himself  the  temple  received  from  her.  We  recognize 
the  evangelical  and  apostolic  utterances  conccming  the  Lord, 
making  common,  as  in  one  person,  the  divine  and  the  human 
characteristics,  but  distiitguishing  them  as  in  two  natures;  and 
teaching  that  the  godtilcc  traits  are  according  to  the  godhead 
of  Christ,  and  the  humble  traits  according  to  His  manliood. 

§  90.    The  EuTYCHiAN  Controveksy  and  tue  Council  or 

COALCEDON   A.  D.  451 

\\1mt  is  known  as  the  Eutychian  oontroversy  is  less  a  dog- 
matic controversy  than  a  struggle  between  the  patriarchs 
oi  the  East  for  supremacy,  using  party  theological  differences 
as  a  support.  Few  passages  in  the  history  of  the  Church  arc 
more  painfiJ.  The  union  made  in  433  between  the  Anlioch* 
ian  and  Alexandrian  parlies  lasted  fifteen  years,  or  until  after 
the  death  of  those  who  entered  into  it.  At  .\ntioch  Domnus 
became  bishop  in  44},  at  Alexandria  Dioscurus  in  444.  and 
at  Constantinople  Flavian  in  446.  Early  in  448  Dioscurus, 
who  aimed  at  the  domination  of  the  East,  began  to  attack 
the  Anliochians  as  Ncstorians.  In  this  he  was  supported  at 
Constantinople  by  Chrysaphius,  the  all-powerful  minister  of 
the  weak  Theodosius  IL  and  the  archimandrite  Eutyches.  the 
godfather  of  the  minister.  F.usebius  of  Dorjla-um  thereupon 
accused  Eutychcs,  who  held  the  Alexandrian  position  in  an 
extreme  form,  of  being  heretical  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
natioD.  Eutyches  was  condemned  by  Flavian  at  an  endemic 
synod  [c/.  DCA,  I,  474),  November  12.  448.  Both  Eutyches 
and  Flavian  [cj.  Leo  the  Great,  Ep.  2t,  22]  thereupon 
turned  to  I..eo.  bishop  of  Rome.  Leo,  abandoning  the  tra- 
ditional Roman  alliance  with  Alexandria,  on  which  Dioscurus 
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had  counted,  supportvd  Flavian,  sending  him  June  13,  449,  a 
dogmatic  epistle  (tbe  Tome,  Ep.  38)  defining,  in  the  terms 
o(  Western  tht-ology,  the  point  at  issue.  A  synod  was  no 
called  by  Thcodosius  at  Kphesus,  August,  449,  in  which  Dio; 
curus  with  the  support  of  tlie  court  triumphed.  Eutychi 
wa-s  restored,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Antiochian  party,  Flavian, 
Eusebius,  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  others  deposed.  Flavian  [(/. 
Kirch,  nn.  804/.],  Eusebius,  and  Theodoret  appealed  to  Leo, 
who  vigorously  denounced  the  synod  as  a  council  of  robbers 
(Latrodnium  Ephcsinum).  At  the  same  time  the  situation 
at  the  court,  upon  which  Dioscurus  depended,  was  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  fall  of  Chrj'saphiug  and  the  death 
Thcodosius.  Pulcheria.  his  sister,  and  Mardan.  her  husband 
succeeded  tcf  the  throne,  both  adherents  of  the  Antiochiaa 
party,  and  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  aspirations  of  Dios- 
curus. A  new  synod  was  now  called  by  Marcian  at  Chalcedon, 
a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  Dioscurus  wiis  deposed,  as  wdl 
as  Eutychcs,  but  Ibas  and  Theodoret  were  restored  after  an 
examination  of  their  teaching.  A  definition  was  drawn  up 
in  harmony  with  the  Tome  of  Leo.  It  was  a  triumph  for 
Leo,  which  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  passage  of  canon 
sS,  based  upon  the  third  canon  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381, 
a  council  which  was  henceforth  recognized  as  the  "Second 
General  Coundl,"  Leo  refused  to  approve  this  canon,  which 
remained  in  force  in  the  East  and  was  renewed  at  the  Quin- 
isext  Council  A.  D.  692. 
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Additional  source  matcrini:  W.  Bright,  Seltcl  Sermons  of  S.  Le«  Hu 
Great  on  lite  Inearnalion;  urilh  hi-i  Ivtnlytigklh  Epistle  called  ikt "  Tovte" 
Second  cd.,  London,  18S6;  I'trcivu),  The  Seven  EeumrikiU  CoumUs 
(PNF):  Kvagrius.  Hist-  He.,  II,  1-5.  18,  Eng.  (rans.,  London.  1846 
(also  in  Boho's  EcdesioitUai  Library);  also  much  Diateriul  iii  Hefcic, 
\%  170-108. 

(a)  Coundl  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.44S,  ^cb.   Mansi,  VlJ 

741/. 

The  position  d(  Eutychcs  and  bts  condcinnalion. 

loaamuch  09  Kuiychet  waa  no  thcologjao  aud  no  man  of  Idters,  he 
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has  left  no  worked-oul  slalcmcnt  of  his  position.  Wluit  lie  taught  caD 
be  gathered  only  from  the  acts  of  the  Couodl  of  Const  an  linopte  A.  D. 
448.  TlieM  were  incorporated  in  the  acts  of  (he  Coundl  of  EpbouSj 
A.  D.  440,  and  as  his  friends  were  there  they  taay  be  legardcd  as  trust- 
worthy. The  acts  of  tbi-  Coundl  ol  EphMus,  A.  D.  449  were  read  in 
the  CouncD  of  ChaJccdon,  A.  D.  451,  and  in  this  way  the  matter  is 
known. 

The  following  pasHOges  are  taken  from  the  seventh  sitting  of  the 
Coundl  of  CoDitantinopIc,  Movcmbcr  11, 44S. 

Archbishop  Flavian  said:  Do  you  confess  that  the  one  and 
the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  consuh»tantiat  wilJi 
His  Father  as  to  His  divinity,  and  consubstantial  with  His 
mother  as  to  His  humanity? 

Eutyches  said:  When  I  intrusted  myself  to  your  bolinesa 
I  said  that  you  should  not  ask  mc  further  what  I  thought  con- 
cerning the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  archbishop  said:  Do  you  confess  Christ  to  be  of  two 
natures? 

Eutyches  said;  I  have  never  yet  presumed  to  speculate 
concerning  the  nature  of  my  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth;  I  confess  that  I  have  never  said  that  He  is  coasulwlan- 
tial  with  us.  Up  to  the  present  day  I  have  not  said  that  the 
body  of  oiu*  Lord  and  God  was  consubstantJal  with  us;  I  con- 
fess that  the  holy  Virgin  is  consubstantial  with  us,  and  that 
of  her  our  God  was  incarnate.  .  .  . 

Florentius,  the  patrician,  said:  Since  the  mother  is  consub- 
stantial with  us,  doubtless  the  Son  is  consubstantial  with  us. 

Eutyches  said:  I  have  not  said,  you  will  notice,  that  (he 
body  of  a  man  became  the  body  of  Cod,  but  the  body  was 
human,  and  the  Lord  was  incarnate  of  the  Virgin.  If  you 
wish  that  I  should  add  to  this  that  His  body  is  consubstantial 
with  us,  I  will  do  this;  but  I  do  not  understand  the  term  con- 
substantial in  such  a  way  that  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God.  Formerly  I  spoke  in  general  not  of  a  consub- 
stanttality  according  to  the  dcsh;  now  I  will  do  so,  because 
your  Holiness  demands  it.  .  .  . 

Florentius  said:  Do  you  or  do  you  not  confess  that  our 
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Lord,  who  is  of  the  Virgin,  b  coosubstaittial  and  of  two 
tures  after  the  iscarnation? 

Eutychcs  said:  I  confess  that  our  Lord  was  of  two  nature 
before  the  union  [i.  c,  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  ibI 
the  incoraation],  but  after  the  union  one  nature.  .  .  .  I  fol- 
low  the  teaching  of  the  blessed  Cjnril  and  the  holy  Fathers  and 
the  holy  Athanasius,  bt-causc  they  speak  of  two  natures  be- 
fore the  union,  but  after  the  union  and  incarnation  they 
speak  not  of  two  natures  but  of  one  nature. 

Condcmoation  o(  Eutycbes. 


Eutyches,  formerly  presbyter  and  archimandrite,  has  b< 
shown,  by  what  has  taken  place  and  by  his  own  confession 
be  infected  with  the  heresy  of  Valentinus  and  Apollinaris.  and  I 
to  follow  stubbornly  their  blasphemies,  and  rejecting  our  j 
arguments  and  teaching,  is  unwilling  to  consent  to  true  doo>^| 
trines.  Therefore,  weeping  and  mourning  his  complete  pcr-^^ 
versity,  we  have  decreed  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
has  been  blasphemed  by  him,  that  he  be  "deprived  of  every 
sacerdotal  ofiice,  Ihat  he  be  put  out  of  our  communion,  and 
deprived  of  his  position  over  a  monastery.  AU  who  hereafter 
speak  with  him  or  associate  with  him,  are  to  know  that  they 
also  are  fallen  into  the  same  penalty  of  excommunication. 

(b)  Leo    the    Great,  Epistoh   Dogmalica   or    the    Tome. 
Hahn,  §176.     (MSL,  54:763.) 

Tliis  letter  was  written  to  Flavian  on  the  subject  which  had  b«a' 
taiiicd  by  the  condemnation  of  Eulyches  in  44S.  It  is  of  the  finl  im- 
poriancc.  not  merely  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  nlso  in  the  h»- 
tory  of  doclrine.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  heo  advanced  beyond 
the  trnditional  formulic  of  the  West,  or  slruclc  out  new  thoughts  \rf. 
Augusiinc,  Ep.  1S7,  text  and  tianslalion  of  most  imponant  part  in 
Norris,  Kudimenis  oj  Theology,  1894.  pp.  i6^i66|.  It  was  to  be  read 
at  the  Council  of  Ephcsiis,  440  A.  D.,  but  was  not.  It  soon  became 
widely  known,  however,  and  was  approved  at  the  endemic  CouocO  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  450,  and  when  read  at  Chnlcedon,  the  FalhcnoT, 
the  council  cried  out:  "  Peter  hfis  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Leo." 

Il  may  be  found  translated  in  PNF,  set  II,  vol.  XII,  p.  38,  and  agnin' 
vol.  XIV,  p.  354.     The  best  critical  text  \%  given  in  Haha,  §  234.     A 
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trandation  vith  valuable  notc«  may  Ik  fotiiul  in  Wm.  Bright,  op.  cit. 
Hcfcle.  S  1 76.  gives  a  pBiaphrasc  and  text  with  useful  noi«.  The  most 
ngnificant  puiiages,  which  uv  bere  Uanklaled,  may  be  found  iu  I>«:q- 
iigcr.  nn.  143/. 

Ch.  3.  Without  detracting  from  the  properties  of  either 
nature  and  substance,  which  came  together  in  one  person, 
majesty  took  on  humility;  strength,  weakness;  eternity,  mor- 
tality; and  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  our  condition  in\'iolablc 
nature  was  united  to  passible  nature,  so  that  as  proper 
remedy  for  us,  one  and  the  same  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  could  both  die  with  the  one  and 
not  die  with  the  other.  Thus  in  the  whole  and  perfect  nature 
of  true  man  was  true  God  born,  complete  in  what  was  His 
and  complete  in  what  was  ours.  .  .  . 

Ch.  4.  There  enters,  therefore,  these  lower  parts  of  the 
world  the  Son  of  God,  descending  from  His  heavenly  scat,  and 
not  quitting  the  glory  of  His  Father,  begotten  in  a  new  order 
by  a  new  nativity.  In  a  new  order:  because  He  who  was  in- 
visible in  His  own  nature,  was  made  visible  tn  ours;  He  who 
was  incomprehensible  [could  not  be  contained],  became  com- 
prehen^ble  in  ours;  remaining  before  all  timers.  He  began  to 
be  in  time;  the  Lord  of  all,  He  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  having  obscured  His  immeasurable  majesty.  He  who 
was  God,  incapable  of  suffering,  did  not  disdain  to  be  man, 
capable  of  suffering,  and  the  immortal  to  subject  Himself  to 
ths  laws  of  death.  Born  by  a  new  nativity;  because  the  in- 
\'ioIatc  Wrginity  knew  not  concupiscence,  it  ministered  the 
material  of  the  flesh.  The  nature  of  the  Lord  was  assumed 
from  the  mother,  not  sin;  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bom 
of  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  because  His  nativity  is  wonderful, 
yet  is  His  nature  not  dissimilar  to  ours.  For  He  who  is  trut 
God,  is  likewise  true  man,  and  there  is  no  fraud'  since  both 
the  humility  of  the  man  and  the  loftiness  of  God  meet.*    For 

'  /.  e.,  Dol  mere  appeanuice  without  rcaliiy.  as  in  Docctiiim  and  Monophy 
linn. 

■  Hefele,  Uc  eU.,  interpitU  the  phrajc,  iinUtm  lunJ  bb  a  isuIuaI  inierpcnc- 
tiaiion. 
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as  God  is  not  changed  by  the  manifestation  of  pity,  so  the 
man  is  not  consumed  [absoFbt-dJ  by  the  dignity.  For  each 
form  [i.  e.,  naturel  docs  in  communion  with  the  other  what 
is  proper  to  it  [agit  cnim  utraque  forma  cum  alUrius  com- 
munione  quod  proprium  eit\;  namely,  by  the  action  of  the 
Word  what  is  of  the  Word,  and  by  the  flesh  carrying  out  what 
is  of  the  flesh.  One  of  these  is  brilliant  with  miracles,  the 
other  succumbs  to  injuries.  And  as  the  Word  does  not  de- 
■part  from  equality  with  the  paternal  glory,  so  the  flesh  docs 
not  forsake  the  nature  of  our  race.' 

(c)  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451,  De^niticn.    Man^, 

vn,  107. 

The  definicioQ  of  Chalcedon  lays  down  Ihe  fundurnenui  principles 
upon  which  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnatioD,  both  in  F.Asteni  and 
Western  theology.  It  is  the  necessary  comptcnieni  and  ceiult  o(  tbe 
disI^ussiun  thut  led  to  the  definition  of  Nic<tA,  and  is  theologically  second 
only  to  that  in  imponancc.  .\\  Nicjca  the  true  and  ctcmal  deity  of 
the  Sod  who  became  incarnate  wa«  dclined;  at  Chalcedon  the  true, 
complete,  and  abiding  humanity  of  manhood  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God.  In  this  way  two  natures  were  aaserlcd  I o  be  In  the  Incaniau 
Logos.  According  to  Chalcedon,  which  cane  nftcr  the  Nestorian 
and  the  Euiychian  contiovenies,  these  natures  aie  neither  to  becon- 
,  fused  so  that  the  divine  nature  suffen  or  tlie  human  nature  is  Io«t  in 
I  the  divine,  nor  to  he  separated  10  as  to  constitute  two  persons.  Tlic 
definition  was,  however,  not  preceded  by  any  deaf  undersiaodiog  of 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  nature  in  relation  to  hypostasis  Tliis 
was  left  for  later  discussion.  There  wa*  even  then  left  open  the  ques- 
tion ss  to  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  nature,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  Monotheletc  controversy  (see  S  1 10^.  But  the  definition  of  Chalce- 
don is  important  not  merely  for  the  history  of  doctrine  but  also  for 
the  general  history  of  ihc  Church,  The  course  of  Christianity  In  tbe 
East  depends  upon  the  great  controversies,  and  in  Mono|)hyiiiti!([n  tbe 
Church  of  the  East  was  spht  into  permanent  divisions.  The  divi^oaa 
of  the  Eastern  Church  prepared  the  way  for  the  Moslem  conquests. 
The  attempts  made  to  set  aside  the  definition  of  Chalcedon  as  a  po- 

*  In  dqilanition  of  this  Lcn  ndds  (urihcr  on:  To  be  hungry  and  ihirKy,  to 
be  weary  and  to  sleep,  is  clearly  human;  but  tu  latitCy  &vt  thousand  mca 
with  five  bavcs,  and  to  bestow  on  ihc  woman  of  Samaria  living  wolct  .  .  . 
Is,  without  doubt,  divine.  .  .  .  It  i«  nut  llic  part  of  the  Mine  nature  to  be 
moved  to  pity  (or  u  dead  friend,  and  when  the  ilune  that  closed  that  four 
days'  grave  was  rcrnavcd,  to  nuK   that  lamc  friend  to  life  with  a  vojoeof 
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lltlcol  move  led  to  a  temporary  Khism  between  the  Ewt  and  the 
West. 

In  (his  definition,  il  Khould  be  noted,  the  CouncU  of  Conatantinople, 
A.  D.  .)8i,  for  the  first  time  take*  its  place  atotisKide  of  NiorA  andt 
Kphctus,  A.  D.  431,  and  thcto-ciUcd  creed  of  Constantinople  is  placed 
on  the  same  level  aa  the  creed  put  (orlh  at  Nica'a.  The  creed  of  Con- 
stantinople eventually  took  the  place  of  the  creed  of  Nicica  even  ia 
the  East. 

The  text  of  the  definition  may  be  found  in  iti  most  important  dog* 
malic  pari  in  llefcic,  S  103;  Hahn,  f  146;  Dcniijcer,  n.  148.     For  a  gen- 1 
cral  description  of  the  council,  see  Evagriua,  Bist.  Be.,  II,  3,  4.     Ex- 
tracts from  the  acts  in  PNF,  ser.  II,  vol.  XIV,  143  ff. 

The  holy,  great,  and  eciunenical  synod,  assembled  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  command  of  our  roost  religious  and 
Christian  Emperors  Marcian  and  Valentinian,  Aiigusti,  at 
Chaltedon,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Bithynia,  in 
the  martyry  of  the  holy  and  victorious  martyr  Euphemia, 
has  decreed  as  follows:  | 

Our  Lord  and  Sa\'iour  Jesus  Christ,  when  strengthening  the 
knowledge  of  the  faith  in  his  disciples,  to  the  cud  that  nu  one 
might  disagree  with  his  neighbor  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the  truth  might  be  set 
forth  equally  to  all  men,  said:  '"My  peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you."  Bui  since  Ihe  Evil  One  docs  not 
desist  from  sowing  tares  among  the  seeds  of  godliness,  but 
trver  invents  something  new  against  the  truth,  therefore  the 
Lord,  providing,  as  He  ever  docs,  for  the  human  race,  has 
raised  up  this  pious,  faithful,  and  zealous  sovereign,  and  He 
has  called  together  unto  Himself  from  all  parts  the  chief 
rulers  of  the  priesthood,  so  that,  with  the  grace  of  Christ,  our 
common  Lord,  inspiring  us,  wc  may  cast  off  every  plague  of 
falsehood  from  the  sheep  of  Christ  and  feed  them  with  the 
tender  leaves  of  truth.  And  this  wc  have  done,  with  unan- 
imous consent  driving  away  erroneous  doctrine  and  renew- 
ing the  tmcrring  futh  of  the  Fathers,  publishing  to  all  the 
creed  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  (j.  e.,  the  creed  of 
Nicxa],  and  to  their  number  adding  as  Fathers  those  who 
have  received  the  same  summary  of  rcligioa.    Such  are  the 
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one  hundred  ami  lifty  who  afterward  assembled  in  great  Con- 
stantinople and  ratified  the  same  faith.  Moreover,  observing 
the  order  and  ever>'  form  relating  tu  the  faith  which  vras  ob- 
served by  the  holy  s>'nod  formerly  held  in  Ephesus,  of  which 
Celcstinc  of  Rome  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  of  holy  mcmor>-, 
were  the  leaders  [i.  e.,  Ephcsus  A.  D.  431],  we  do  declare  that 
the  exposition  of  the  right  and  blameless  faith  made  by  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  and  blessed  Fathers,  assem- 
bled at  Nicaia  in  the  reign  of  Constantinc,  of  pious  memory, 
^hall  be  pre-eminent,  and  that  thoi>e  things  shall  be  of  force 
also  which  were  decreed  by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  holy 
Fathers  at  Constantinople  for  the  uprooting  of  the  heresies 
which  had  then  sprung  up  and  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
same  Catholic  and  apostolic  faith  of  ours. 

Then  follow: 

"The  Creed  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Fathers 
at  Nica^i."  The  so-called  Conslantinopolitan  creed,  without 
the  "filioquc." 

This  wise  and  salutary  formula  of  divine  grace  sufficed  for 
the  perfect  knowledge  and  confirmation  of  religion;  for  it 
teaches  the  perfect  doctrine  concerning  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  sets  forth  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord  to  them  that 
faithfully  receive  it.  But  forasmuch  as  persons  undertaking 
to  make  void  the  preaching  of  the  truth  have  through  their 
individual  hcrc^cs  given  rise  to  empty  babblings,  some  of 
them  daring  to  corrupt  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  incarnation 
for  us  and  refusing  to  use  the  name  Theotokos  in  reference  to 
the  Virgin,  while  others  bringing  in  a  confusion  and  mixture, 
and  idly  conceiving  that  there  is  one  nature  of  the  flesh  and 
the  godhead,  maintaining  that  the  divine  nature  of  the  Only 
b^otten  is  by  mixture  capable  of  suffering;  therefore  this 
present,  great,  and  ecumenical  synod,  desiring  to  exclude  from 
them  every  device  against  the  truth  and  teaching  that  which 
is  unchanged  from  the  beginning,  has  at  the  very  outset  de- 
creed that  the  faith  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Fathers 
ahaJI  be  preserved  inviolate.     And  on  account  of  them  that 
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contend  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  confirms  the  doctrine 
afterward  delivered  concerning  the  substance  of  the  Spirit  by 
the  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  holy  Fathers  assembled  in  the  im- 
perial dty,  which  doctrine  they  declare  unto  all  men,  not  as 
though  they  were  introducing  anything  that  had  been  lack- 
ing in  their  predecessors,  but  in  order  to  explain  through 
written  documents  their  faith  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost 
against  those  who  were  seeking  to  destroy  His  sovereignty. 
And  on  account  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  corrupt  the 
mystery  of  the  dispensation  (t.  e.,  the  incarnation],  and  who 
shamelessly  pretend  that  He  who  was  bom  of  the  holy  Virgin 
Mary  was  a  mere  man,  it  receives  the  synodical  letters  of  the 
blessed  Cyril,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  addressed 
to  Nestorius  and  to  the  Easterns,'  judging  them  suitable  for 
the  refutation  of  the  frenzied  folly  of  Nestorius  and  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  long  with  holy  ardor  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  saving  symbol.  And  to  these  it  has  rightly  added 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  the  letter  of 
the  president  of  the  great  and  old  Rome,  the  most  blessed  and 
holy  Archbishop  I,.eo,  which  was  addrcs.<ied  to  .\rchbisliop 
Flavian,  of  blessed  memory,*  for  the  removal  of  the  false  doc- 
trines of  Eutyches,  judging  them  to  be  agreeable  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  great  Peter  and  to  he  a  common  pillar  against 
misbelievers.  For  it  opposes  those  who  would  rend  the  mj's- 
tcry  of  the  dbpcnsation  into  a  duud  of  Sons;  it  repels  from 
the  sacred  assembly  those  who  dare  to  say  that  the  godhead 
of  the  Only  begotten  is  capable  of  suffering;  it  resists  those 
who  imagine  there  is  a  mixture  or  confusion  in  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ;  it  drives  away  those  who  fancy  His  form 
as  a  servant  is  of  an  heavenly  or  of  some  substance  other 
than  that  which  was  taken  of  us,'  and  it  anathemalutcs 
thase  who  foolishly  talk  of  two  natures  of  our  Lord  before 

■  Sec  PNF.  ter.  11.  voL  XIV;  To  Nestariui,  p.  197;  To  the  Euurn*.  i,  «., 
to  John  o(  Anllorh  (Cyril.  Bp.  JO),  p.  iji. 

*Scc  above,  Ihc  Tomt  of  Leo. 

■  It  wu  charged  agttinit  Eutyches  that  he  taught  that  the  Son  btought  HU 
body  wlUi  Him  (ram  bcaven.    Thl»  Eutyches  denied. 
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the  union,'  conceiviag  Uiat  after  the  union  there  was  onlj 
one.' 

Following  the  holy  Fathers,*  we  all  with  one  voice  teach  men  j 
to  confess  that  the  Son  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  one  and  the  i 
same,  that  He  is  perfect  in  godhead  and  perfect  in  manhood, ' 
truly  God  and  truly  man.  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body, consuls 
stantial  with  His  Father  as  touching  His  godhead,  and  consub- . 
stantial  with  us  as  to  His  manhood,*  in  all  things  like  unto  us,  I 
without  sin;  begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  worlds  accord- 
ing to  His  godhead;  but  in  these  last  days  for  us  and  for  our  I 
salvation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Hieotokos.  according  to 
His  manhood,  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only  be-j 
gotten  Son,'  in'  two  natures,  unconfusedly,  immutably,  indi- 
visibly,  inseparably;  the  distinction  of  natures  being  pre-  ^j 
served  and  concurring  in  one  person  and  hypostasis,^  oot^| 
separated  or  divided  into  two  jwrsons,  but  one  and  the  same  ^* 
Son  and  Only  begotten,  God  the  Word,  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrisI, 
as  the  prophets  from  the  beginning  have  spoken  concerning 
Him,  and  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  taught  us,  and 
as  the  creed  of  the  Fathers  has  delivered  us. 

These  things  having  been  expressed  by  us  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  attention,  the  holy  ecumenical  synod  decrees 
that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  another 


*  This  ti  tho  poililon  of  Eulyche*.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  alto  taught  the  ume; 
qf.  Lools.  Lriifaden  turn  Sludium  drt  De(mmp3thkhU,  igo6,  {  J7,  i, 

*  Cyril'ii  phrase  was  "  The  one  nntutc  of  Ihc  incarnate  LogM";  e}.  Ottlqr,  Tk$  \ 
DoOtinr.  of  ike  lmar*Ui«n,  iMyA,  11,  qj. 

'The  text  of  thb  piissage,  the  most  iraportatit  dogmatically,  may  be  tounil 
In  all  the  lefcrcotes  ^vcn  above. 

*  Agu'ast  Eulyi^es,  who  denied  Lhls  poiot.  and  also  Wtaitut  Apollinari*,  f.  , 
tupra,  \  Sa,  d. 

'The  NHloriaoa  were  accused  of  dividing  the  pcreoo  of  Christ  Into  two 
Soni. 

*Thc  present  Gnck  text  rcodx  "of  two  nature*,"  but  "in  t«o  natures"  WM 
the  original  reading.  For  the  evident^,  see  ETefdr,  t  <9)  (I^ng.  traot.,  Ill,  p. 
34S,  note);  sec  alao  Ilahn,  {  :46,  n.  34.  "Of"  appean  to  be  an  early  forgery. 
On  the olhcr  side,  see  D«rncr,  IlUlory  oftiu  Dodiiar  nflhf  Ftrsmt  ofCtriti,  Eat;. 
tran«.,  div.  II,  vol.  I.  p.  411;  Baur.  DrtieiiiitkrU,  l.Sio/. 

'  Ufinnmi'  and  {ixirtsoic  arc  her«  uied  as  probably  not  dixtingiuthablc;  : 
HaU'b,  Hibbert  Utturts,  pp.  17}/;   t-oofs  in  PRE,  V,  6j7, 1.  11. 
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faith,!  [,g|-  to  write,  nor  to  compose,  nor  to  excogitate,  nor  to 
teach  such  to  others.  But  such  as  dare  to  compose  another 
faith,  or  to  bring  forward,  or  to  teach,  or  to  deliver  another 
creed  to  such  as  wish  to  be  converted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  from  among  the  Gentiles  or  the  Jews,  or  any  heresy 
whatever;  if  they  be  bishops  or  clerics,  let  them  be  deposed, 
the  bisliops  from  the  episcopate,  the  clerics  from  the  clerical 
nnk;  but  if  they  be  monks  or  laymen,  let  them  be  anathe- 
matized. 

(<f)  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451,  Canon  sS.    Bruns, 

The  rank  of  ihe  «eof  ConManlinopIe. 

This  canon  U  closely  conocctcd  wilb  Canon  .;  of  Const  nntinopic, 
A.  D.  3Sr,  but  gaa  bcyoud  ibal  iii  exicudbg  tbi;  authoiity  of  Con- 
tUniinople.  With  this  cnnon  should  be  compnrcH  Canons  q  and  17  of 
ChalcedoD,  nhicb.  taken  with  Canon  3$,  make  Constantinople  supreme 
in  the  East.  For  the  drcumatancet  in  which  the  Canon  waa  passed, 
sec  Hefelc,  {  je*x  The  letter  of  ihc  council  submitting  its  decrees  to 
Leo  for  approval  and  explaining  this  canon  is  among  the  Epistles  of 
Leo.  Ep.  08.  (PNF.  scr.  II.  vol.  XII,  p.  71.)  For  Leo's  criticism, 
p.  svpra,  i  86.  See  W.  Bright.  Nolet  ch  Ihe  Canons  of  tht  Firil  Four 
GmfTdl  Councils,  1S81.  A  valuable  diKUssion  of  the  canon  in  its 
historical  setting  b  in  HcrgenriithcT,  Pholiut,  PaJriarch  von  ConUan- 
linopel,  1867.  I.  74-89. 

Vexii  of  the  canon  may  be  found  in  Kircb,  d.  S6S,  and  Hetele,  he.  eU. 

Following  in  all  things  the  decisions  of  the  holy  Fathers, 
and  acknowledging  the  canon,  which  has  just  been  read,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  beloved  of  God,  we  also 
do  enact  and  decree  the  same  things  concerning  the  privileges 
of  the  most  holy  Church  of  Constantinople  or  New  Rome. 
For  the  Fathers  rightly  granted  privileges  to  the  throne  of 
Old  Rome,  because  it  was  the  royal  city,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  most  religious  bishops,  moved  by  the  same 
considerations,  gave  equal  pri\-ileges  to  the  most  holy  throne 
of  New  Rome,  judging  with  good  reason  that  the  city  which  is 
honored  with  the  sovcrct^ty  and  the  Senate,  and  also  enjoys 
equal  privileges  with  old  impc-rial  Rome,  should  in  ecdesJas- 
*  f.  e.,  teadtiag  u  to  these  points  In  the  fans  of  ■  dc&nllfoa. 
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tical  matters  also  be  magniGed  as  she  is,  and  rank  next  after 
her;  so  that  in  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  the 
metropolitans,  and  such  bishops  also  of  the  dioceses  afore- 
said as  are  among  the  barbarians,  should  be  ordained  only  by 
the  aforesaid  most  holy  throne  of  the  most  holy  Church  of 
Constantinople;  every  metropolitan  of  the  aforesaid  dioceses 
together  with  the  bishops  uf  his  province  ordaining  bishops 
of  the  province,  as  has  been  declared  by  the  divine  canons; 
but  that,  a»  has  been  said  above,  the  metropolitans  of  the 
aforesaid  diucescs  shall  be  ordained  by  the  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  after  the  proper  elections  have  been  held  ac- 
cording to  custom  and  have  been  reported  to  him. 

(c)  Council  of  Chalccdon.  A.  D.  451,  Protests  of  the  Legates 
0/  Leo  against  Canon  2&.    Mansi,  VII,  446. 

Lucentius,  the  bishop  jlegatc  of  Leo],  said:  The  Apostolic 
See  gave  orders  that  all  things  should  be  done  in  our  presence 
[Latin  text:  The  Apostolic  See  ought  not  to  be  humiliated  in 
our  presence],  and  therefore  whatever  was  done  yesterday 
during  our  absence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  canons,  we  pray 
your  highnesses  [i.  e.,  the  royal  commis«oners  who  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  council]  to  command  to  be  rescinded.  But 
if  not,  let  our  protest  be  placed  in  these  acts  [i,  e.,  the  minutes 
of  the  council  then  being  approved),  so  that  we  may  know 
clearly  what  we  are  to  report  to  that  apostolic  and  chief 
bishop  of  the  whole  Church  [Latin  text:  to  that  apostolic  man 
and  Pope  of  the  universal  Church],  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
take  action  with  regard  either  to  the  indignity  done  to  hb 
see  or  to  the  setting  at  naught  of  the  canons. 

%  91.    Resih-ts  of  thk  Decision  of  CHAtCEDOs:  the  Rise 

OP    ScmsUS    FROM    THE    MONOPJTVSJTE    CoNTBO\'ERSY 

The  definition  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  spite  of  its 
condemnation  of  Ncstorius  and  its  approval  of  the  letters  of 
Cyril,  was  a  triumph  of  the  Antiochian  school  and  a  coodem- 
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nation  of  Alexandrian  theology.  At  Cbalccdon  no  more  than 
at  Xicxa  was  a  controversy  settled.  So  far  from  being  settled 
at  the  council,  Monopbysilism  began  with  it  its  long  career 
in  the  Eastern  Church  only  to  end  in  permanent  schisms. 
As  soon  as  the  results  of  Chalccdon  were  known  the  Church 
was  in  an  uproar.  Riots  broke  out  in  Jerusalem  against  the 
patriarch.  At  Alexandria,  Timothy  /Eluriis,  a  Monophysite, 
was  able  lo  drive  out  the  orthodox  patriarch.  In  Antioch, 
Petrus  Fullo  did  the  same  and  added  to  the  liturgical  Trisa- 
gion  [Is.  6:3)  the  Thcoi>aschite  phrase:  "God  who  was 
crucified  for  us."  The  Emperor  Mardan  died  457  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  I  (457-474).  His  grandson  Leo  11  (474) 
was  succeeded  by  his  father  Zcno  (474-475,  477-491).  Zeno 
was  temporarily  deposed  by  Basiliscus  (475-477),  who,  basing 
his  authority  upon  the  Monophysitc  faction,  issued  an 
Encyclion  condemning  Cbalcedon  and  Leo's  Epistle,  and  raak-j 
ing  Monophysitism  the  religion  of  the  Empire.  Zcno  waa' 
restored  by  a  Dyoph>'site  faction  under  the  lead  of  Acacius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Zeno,  to  win  back  the  Mono^ 
physitcs.  issued  in  482  the  Bcnoticon,  setting  aside  Chalcc-" 
don  and  making  only  the  dctinition  of  Nica:ra  authoritative. 
Dtssatisfaclioo  arose  on  both  sides,  and  minor  schisms  in  the 
East  took  place.  With  Rome  a  schism  arose  lasting  484-519. 
Additional  source  material:  Evsgrius,  Bist.  Ex.,  lib.  HI. 

(a)  Basjliicus,  Encyclion;  A.  D.  476;  in  Evagrius.  Hist. 
Ec.,  Ill,  4.     (MSG,  86.  II  :  a6oo.)     C'/.  Kirch,  nn.  879/. 

Although  AD  Boti-cncyclion  was  issued  in  477  condemning  Eutyches 
as  well  as  Nestoriua,  the  atlempU  o(  Bssiliscus  wer«  in  vain.  j 

The  Emperor  Cgsar  Basihscus,  pious,  victorious,  trium- ' 
phant,  supreme,  ever-worshipful  Augustus,  and  Marcus,  the 
most  noble  Caisar,  to  Timotheus,  archbishop  of  the  great  dty 
of  the  Alexandrians,  most  reverend  and  beloved  of  God. 

WTiatcvcr  laws  the  pious  emperors  before  us,  who  wor- 
shipped the  blessed  and  immortal  and  life-giving  Trinity,  have 
decreed  in  behalf  of  the  true  and  apostolic  faith,  these  taws. 
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we  say,  as  always  benefidal  for  the  whole  world,  we  will  at 
no  time  to  be  inoperative,  but  rather  we  promulgate  Cbcm  as 
our  own.  We,  preferring  piety  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  our 
God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  created  and  has  made  us 
gloriou?  before  all  diligence  in  human  affairs,  and  also  believ- 
ing tlial  concord  among  the  flocks  of  Christ  is  the  preser\'ation 
of  ourselves  and  our  subjects,  the  firm  foundation  and  un- 
shaken bulwark  of  our  Empire,  and,  accordingly,  being  rightly 
moved  with  godly  zeal  and  offering  to  God  and  our  Sawour, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  unity  of  the  holy  Church  as  the  firsl-frults  of 
our  reign,  do  ordain  as  the  basis  and  confirmation  of  human 
felicity,  namely,  the  symbol  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
holy  Fathers  who  were  in  lime  past  assembled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Nicxa,  into  which  both  ourselves  and  all  our  believ- 
ing subjects  were  baptized;  that  this  alone  should  have  recep- 
tion and  authority  with  the  orthodox  people  in  all  the  most 
holy  churches  of  God  as  the  only  formulary  of  the  right  faith, 
and  sufficient  tor  the  utter  destruction  of  all  heresy  and  for 
the  complete  unity  of  the  holy  churches  of  God;  the  acts  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  holy  Fathers  assembled  in  this 
imperial  dly,  in  confirmation  of  the  sacred  symbol  itself  and 
in  condemnation  of  those  who  blasphemed  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  retaining  their  own  force;  as  well  as  of  all  done  in  the 
metropolitan  city  of  the  Ephesians  against  the  impious  Ne** 
torius  and  those  who  subsequently  favored  his  opinions.'  But 
the  proceedings  which  have  disturbed  the  unity  and  good 
order  of  the  holy  churches  of  God,  and  the  peace  of  the  whole 
worid,  that  is  to  say,  the  so-called  T<me  of  Leo,  and  all  things 
done  at  Chalccdon  in  Innovation  upon  the  before-mentioned 
holy  symbol  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  Fathers, 
whether  by  way  of  definition  of  the  faith  or  setting  forth  of 
symbols,  or  interpretation,  or  instruction,  or  discourse;  we 
decree  that  these  shall  be  anathemaUzcd  both  here  and  c\'cry- 
where  by  all  the  most  holy  bishops  in  every  church  and  shall 
be  given  to  the  flames  by  whomsoever  they  shall  be  found, 
'  It  b  to  be  notMl  that  condemnation  of  Gutyches  Is  not  ronfinned. 
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insomuch  as  it  was  so  enjdncd  respecting  all  heretical  doc* 
trines  by  our  predecessors  of  pious  and  blessed  memory, 
Constantinc  and  Theodosius  the  younger  {v.  supra,  §  yj], 
and  that,  having  thus  been  rendered  null,  they  shall  be  utterly 
cast  out  from  the  one  and  only  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Ortho- 
dox Church,  as  superseding  the  everlasting  and  saving  defini- 
tions of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Fathers,  and  those  of 
the  blessed  Fathers  who,  by  ihc  Holy  Ghost,  decreed  at  Ephe- 
sus  lit  is  possible  that  there  is  a  fault  in  the  text  here:  the 
expected  reading  of  the  passage  would  be:  and  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops  who  decreed  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  of  those  who  were  assembled  at  Ephcsus]  that 
no  one,  either  of  the  priesthood  or  laity,  be  allowed  to 
deviate  in  any  respect  from  that  most  sacred  constitutioD 
of  the  holy  symbol,  and  we  decree  that  these  be  anatfaema- 
tiicd  together  with  all  the  innovations  upon  the  sacred  sym- 
bol which  were  made  at  Chalcedon  and  the  heresy  of  those 
who  do  not  confess  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  was 
truly  incarnate  and  made  man  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the 
holy  and  ever-virgin  Mar)-,  Theotokos,  but  faUcly  allege  that 
either  from  heaven  or  in  mere  phantasy  and  seeming  He  took 
flesh;  and,  in  short,  cverj-  heresy  and  whatever  else  at  any 
time  in  any  maimer  or  place  in  the  whole  world,  in  either 
thought  or  word,  has  been  devised  as  an  innovation  upon 
and  in  derogation  of  the  sacred  symbol.  And  inasmuch  as  it 
belongs  especially  to  imperial  providence  to  funush  to  their 
subjects,  with  forecasting  deliberation,  security  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  the  future,  we  decree  that  everj-whcrc 
the  most  holy  bishops  shall  subscribe  to  this  our  sacred  cir- 
cular letter  when  exhibited  to  them,  and  shall  distinctly  de- 
clare that  they  submit  to  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  holy  Fathers  alone,  which  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  holy  Fathers  confirmed,  as  it  was  also  defined  by  the 
most  holy  Fathers  who  subsequently  as.sembled  in  the  metro- 
politan city  of  the  Ephcsians,  that  (hey  should  submit  to  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  Fathers, 
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as  the  definition  of  faith,  and  shall  anathematize  everything 
done  at  CbalcediMi  as  an  offence  to  the  orthodox  people  and 
utterly  cast  it  out  of  the  churches  as  an  impediment  to  the 
genera]  happiness  and  our  own.'  Those,  muroovcr.  who  after 
the  issuing  of  this  our  sacred  letter,  which  we  trust  has  been 
issued  according  to  (jud,  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  that 
unity  which  all  de^re  for  the  holy  churches  of  God,  shall  at- 
tempt to  bring  fom'ard  or  so  much  as  to  name  the  innova-; 
lion  upon  the  faith  made  at  Chalccdon,  cither  in  discourse, 
instruction,  or  writing,  in  whalsoever  manner  or  place — 
thusc  persons,  as  the  cause  of  confuMon  and  tumult  in  the 
churches  of  God  and  among  the  whole  body  of  our  subjects, 
and  as  enemies  of  God  and  to  our  safety,  wc  command 
(in  accordance  with  the  laws  ordained  by  our  predecessor 
Theodosius,  of  blessed  and  pious  memory,  against  such  sorts 
of  evil  designs,  which  laws  are  subjoined  to  this  our  sacred 
circular)  that,  if  they  be  bishops  or  clergy,  they  be  deposed; 
if  monks  or  la>-mcn,  that  they  be  subjected  to  banishment 
and  every  mode  of  confiscation  and  the  severest  [>cnalttcs. 
For  so  the  holy  and  homoousian  Trinity,  the  Creator  and 
Life-giver  of  the  universe,  which  has  ever  been  adored  by  us 
in  piety,  how  also  is  served  by  us  in  the  destruction  of  the 
before-mentioned  tares  and  the  confirmation  of  the  true  and 
apostolic  traditions  of  the  holy  s>'mbol,  becoming  favorable 
and  gracious  both  to  our  souls  and  to  every  one  of  our  sub- 
jects, shall  ever  aid  us  and  preserve  in  peace  human  alTairs. 

(6)  Zeno,  HtnotUon:  in  Evagrius,  Htsl.  Ec.,  UI,  14.    (MSG, 
86,  U  :  3630.)     Cf.  Kirch,  nn.  883  /. 

Zeno  published  bis  Henolieon  in  ^S:  as  an  atlempl  to  win  back 
MoBOpbysilcs,  Evagrius  says,  in  a  note  to  ihc  documi-nl:  "When* 
these  lhing»  were  read,  those  who  were  in  Alexaodria  were  joined  lo  ihc 
holy  Calholii-  and  ,\postolic  Church."  The  effect  »o  far  as  the  West 
wcQt  was  just  ihe  opposiie.  Felix  III  prolwicd  nnd  ihrealencd.  But 
Acaciui,  bishop  ot  Constantinopit,  who  was  f  hicHy  responsible  (or  ihc 
document,  refused  to  listen.    Felix  (</,  IvvuKriux,  111,  iS)  and  Acadss 

'Thh  Irfi  (he  Iheologica]  situation  prcciiely  a4  it  was  after  the  "Latrod- 
aium  Epbninuni"  ot  449. 
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thereupon  Issued  mutual  cxcommunica lions.  On  the  accession  o( 
ibu  Kmpcror  Anululus  [49i~5>61  the  llrnolieon  continued  in  forcr. 
lu  Kis  sjTnpathics  were  with  the  MoaQph>'silc&.  Il  will  be  noted  that 
the  lleitolkott  nut  merely  sets  aside  Chalcetlon  liui  introduce*  phrases' 
which  make  it  appear  (hat  the  umc  moral  subject  is  present  in  every 
oa,  whether  o(  humility  or  ma)csly,  aiid  that  It  is  God  who  suffers. 
TIksc  arc  chamcletiilic  Monophysitc  position*. 

'I"he  ECmpcror  Ca:sar  Zeno,  piou»,  victorious,  triumphant, 
supreme,  t'vur-worshipful  Augustus,  to  the  most  rc\'Crcn<I 
bishops  and  clcrg>-,  and  to  the  monks  and  laity  throughout 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  Ubya,  and  PentapoUs. 

Bang  a-isurcd  that  the  origin  and  constittition,  the  might 
and  invincible  shield  of  our  sovereignly,  is  the  only  right  and 
true  faith,  which  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  Fathers  ] 
assembled  ut  Nica-^  set  forth  by  divine  inspiration,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  holy  Fathers  who  in  like  manner  met 
at  Constantinople,  conlinned;  we  night  and  day  employ 
every  means  of  prayer,  of  zealous  care,  and  of  laws,  that  the 
holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  God  in  ever>-  place 
may  be  multiplied,  which  is  the  incorruptible  and  immortal 
mother  of  otir  sceptre;  and  that  the  pious  laJty,  continuing 
in  peace  and  unanimity  in  respect  to  God,  may,  together  with 
the  bishops,  highly  beloved  of  God,  the  mast  pious  clcrg>', 
the  archimandrites,  and  monks,  offer  up  acceptably  their  sup* 
plications  in  behalf  of  our  sovereignty.  So  long  as  our  great 
God  and  Saviour,  Je^us  Christ,  who  was  made  man  and 
brought  forth  of  Marj-,  the  holy  \'irgin  and  Thcotokos,  ap- 
proves and  readily  accepts  the  praise  we  ren<ler  by  concord 
and  our  serxice,  the  power  of  enemies  will  be  crushed  and 
swept  away,  and  all  will  bend  their  necks  to  our  power,  which 
is  according  to  God.  and  peace  and  its  blessings,  kindly  tem- 
perature, abundant  produce,  and  whatever  else  is  beneficial 
will  be  liberally  bestowed  upon  men.  Since,  then,  the  irrcp- 
rehensiblc  faith  is  the  preserver  of  both  ourselves  and  Roman 
affairs,  petitions  have  been  offered  to  us  from  pious  archi- 
mandrites and  hermits  and  other  venerable  persons,  implur* 
big  with  tears  that  there  be  unity  for  the  most  bc^y  churches, 
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and  the  parts  should  be  joined  to  parts  wliich  the  enemy  of 
all  good  has  of  old  time  attcmptod  to  keep  apart,  knowing' 
that,  it  he  assails  tlie  body  of  the  Church  sound  and  aimplete. 
he  will  be  defeated.  For,  since  it  happens  that  of  unnumbered 
generations  which  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  in  time 
have  withdrawn  frum  life,  some  have  departed  deprived  of 
the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  others  have  been  borne  away 
on  the  inevitable  journey  of  man  without  having  partaken  of 
the  divine  communion;  and  innumerable  murders  have  al»a 
been  committed;  and  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  ver>-  air 
has  been  filled  by  a  multitude  of  blood-shcddings,  who  would 
not  pray  thut  this  state  of  things  might  be  transformed  into 
good?  For  this  reason  wc  were  anxious  that  you  should  know  ^H 
that  neither  we  nor  the  churches  everywhere  have  ever  ^1 
held  or  shall  hold,  nor  arc  wc  aware  of  any  persons  who 
hold,  any  other  symbol  or  teaching  or  definition  of  faith  oc 
creed  than  the  aforementioned  holy  symbol  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  holy  Fathers,  wliich  the  aforesaid  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  holy  Fathers  confirmed.  If  any  person  should 
hold  such,  we  regard  him  as  an  alien;  for  wc  are  confident 
that  this  symbol  alone  is,  as  wc  said,  the  prcsen-er  of  our  sov- 
ereignty. And  all  the  people  desiring  the  saving  iUumina- 
tion  were  baptized,  receiving  this  faith  only,  and  this  the  holy 
Fathers  assembled  at  Ephesus  also  followed;  who  deposed 
the  impious  Ncstorius  and  those  who  subsequently  held  hts 
sentiments.  And  this  Ncstorius  we  also  aoalhematizc,  to- 
gether with  Eutyches  and  all  who  entertain  opinions  contrary 
to  the  above-mentioned,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  twelve 
chapters  of  Cyril,  of  holy  memory,  formerly  archbishop  of 
the  holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Alexandrians.  We  confess, 
moreover,  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  himself  God, 
who  truly  became  man,  namely,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  as  to  his  godhead,  and  the 
same  consubstantial  with  ourselves  as  respects  his  manhood; 
that  having  descended  and  become  flesh  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  Mary,  the  Virgin  and  Theotukocs,  He  is  one  and  not  two; 
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for  we  affirm  that  both  His  miracles  and  the  sufferings  which 
He  voluntarily  endured  in  the  flesh,  are  of  one;  for  we  do 
not  in  any  degree  admit  those  who  cither  make  a  division 
or  a  confusion  or  introduce  a  phantom;  inasmud)  as  His 
truly  sinless  incarnation  from  the  Tbeolokos  did  not  produce 
an  addition  of  a  son,  because  the  Trinity  continued  as  a 
Trinity,  even  when  one  of  the  Trinity,  God  the  Word,  did 
become  incarnate.  Knowing,  then,  that  neither  the  holy 
orthodox  churches  of  God  in  all  places  nor  the  priests,  highly 
beloved  of  God.  who  are  at  their  head,  nor  our  own  sover- 
eignty, have  allowed  or  do  allow  any  other  symbol  or  defini- 
tion of  faith  than  the  before- mentioned  holy  teaching,  we' 
have  united  ourselves  thereunto  without  hciutation.  And 
these  things  we  write,  not  as  making  an  innovation  upon  the 
faith,  but  to  satisfy  you;  and  ever>'  one  who  has  held  or 
holds  any  other  opinion,  either  at  the  present  or  at  another 
time,  whether  at  Chalccdon  or  in  any  synod  whatever,  wc ; 
anathematize;  and  specially  the  aforementioned  Nestorius 
and  Eutychcs,  and  those  who  maintain  their  doctrines.  Link 
yourselves,  therefore,  to  the  spiritual  mother,  the  Church,  and 
in  her  enjoy  divine  communion  with  us,  according  to  the 
aforesaid  one  and  only  deAnition  of  the  faith  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  holy  Fathers.  For  your  all-holy 
mother,  the  Church,  waits  to  embrace  you  as  true  children, 
and  longs  to  hear  your  gentle  voice  so  long  withheld.  Speed 
yourselves,  therefore,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  both  draw 
toward  yourselves  the  favor  of  our  Master  and  Saviour  and ' 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  commended  by  our  sovereignty. 


§  9a.    The  CatrRCB  of  Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths  and 

DURING   TUE   first  ScIOSU   BETWEEN   RoUE   AND  TUE 

Eastern  Church 

The  schism  between  New  and  Old  Rome  tasted  from  484  to 
517,  but  attempts  were  made  on  both  sides  to  end  the  de- 
plorable situation.    The  two  successors  of  Acacius  were  will- 
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ing  to  resume  communion  with  Rome  and  restore  the  name  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the  diptychs,  hut  refused  to  take  the 
names  of  their  predecessors  from  the  same,  as  required  by  the 
latter.  Gelasius  (49^-496),  .-Vnastasius  II  {496-498),  and 
Symmachus  (498-514)  held  firmly  but  unavailingly  to  the 
Roman  contention  that,  before  any  communion  was  possible, 
the  name  of  Acacius  must  be  struck  from  the  diptychs — la 
the  case  of  the  dead  an  act  as  condemnatory  as  cxcommunt- 
cation  in  the  case  of  the  living.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  see 
boldly  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Church,  and  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  Hmperur  in  setting  aside  the  decree 
of  ChaJcedon  as  usurpation  and  tyranny.  This  is  most  clearly 
set  forth  by  Gelasius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Kmpcror  Anastastus. 
The  schism  finally  came  to  an  end  in  519,  in  accordance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian,  and  at  that  time  the 
Formula  of  Honnlsdas  (514-533)  was  accepted  by  the  heads 
of  the  Eastern  Church  by  an  act  constituting  a  complete  sur- 
render of  the  claims  of  the  Orientals. 

While  the  scliism  was  still  existing  and  Rome  was  treating 
with  the  East  upon  an  independent  footing,  the  situation 
in  Italy  was  far  less  brilliant.  The  Arian  king,  the  Ostro- 
goth Thcodoric  (489,  493-536)  ruled  Italy,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Roman  see  was  far  less  authoritative  toward  the  local 
ruler.  It  was,  however,  a  period  of  great  importance  for  the 
future  of  the  Church;  Boethius,  Cassiodoru.s,  Dioaysius  Ex- 
iguus,  and  Benedict  of  Nursia  {v.  infra,  §§  104,  105)  aQ 
belong  to  this  period  and  the  decree  of  Gelasius,  De  Rccipi- 
endis  JJbris,  was  of  permanent  influence  upon  the  theologi- 
cal science  of  the  West. 

Additional  source  material:  Ca»Blodorua,  Varia,  Eng.  trans,  (coa- 
denwd),  by  T.  Hodgkin  (Tlte  loiters  of  Ciusiodonu),  London,  18S6. 

(a)  Gelasius,  Ep.  ad  Imp.  Anaslasium.    (MSL,  59  :  43.) 

A  defiaitioQ  of  the  relntiou  between  the  secular  and  religious  an-] 
thority. 

The  dale  at  this  epistle  is  4^4.  The  j)criiKl  i*  not  dc;n1l  wilh  at  any 
leoglb  ia  English  works  on  ecclesiastical  history;  see,  however.  T, 
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Circmwood,  Cathedra  Pttri,  H,  pp.  41-^,  lh«  chapter  entitled  "Papal 
Prerogative  under  Pope»  Gcluius  arul  Symnvachut." 

After  Gcluius  Ku  ftUuilecl  lo  the  circunutnncca  in  which  lie  b  writ- 
ing and  excused  his  not  writing,  he  mentions  his  natural  devotion  to  the 
Ronuu  Emperor — being  himself  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen — his  desire  as 
K  Christian  to  share  with  him  the  right  (atth.and  asvicarof  the  Apostolic 
SeehiscoDslant  anxiciy  to  maintaiD  the  true  faith;  be  then  proceeds: 

I  beseech  your  piety  not  to  regard  as  arrogaoce  duty  in 
divine  affairs.  Far  be  it  from  a  Roman  prince,  I  prav,  to 
regard  as  injury  truth  that  has  been  intiniated  to  him.'''^For, 
indeed,  there  arc'  O  Emperor  Augustus.'^wo  by  whom  prin- 
cipally this  world  is  ruled:  the  sacred  authority  of  the  pot^tilTs 
and  the  royal  power.  0(  these  the  importance  ot  the  prit-sts 
is  so  much  the  gr»:atcr,>as  even  for  kings  of  men  they  will  have 
to  give  an  account  in  the  divine  judgment.  Knuw,  indeed, 
most  clement  son.  that  although  you  worthily  rule  over  the 
human  race,  yet  as  a  man  of  devoUon  in  di%'inc  matters  you 
submit  your  nccic  to  the  prelates,  and  also  from  them  you 
await  the  matters  of  your  salvation,  and  in  making  u^  of  the 
celestial  sacraments  and  in  administering  those  things  you 
know  that  you  ought,  as  is  right,  to  be  subjected  to  the  order' 
of  rcUgioD  rather  than  preside  over  it;  know  likewise  that 
in  regard  to  these  things  you  arc  dependent  upon  thcir 
judgment  and  you  should  not  bend  them  to  your  will.  For 
if,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  order  of  public  discipline,  the 
priests  of  reli^on,  knowing  that  the  imperial  power  has  1>een 
bestowed  upon  you  by  divine  providence,  obey  your  laws, 
lest  in  afTairs  of  exclusively  mundane  determination  they] 
might  seem  to  resist,  with  how  much  more  gludness,  I  ask^ 
does  it  become  you  to  obey  them  who  have  been  as^gncd  to 
the  duty  of  performing  the  divine  mysteries.  Just  as  there 
is  no  light  risk  for  the  pontifTs  to  be  silent  about  those  things 
which  belong  to  the  service  of  the  divinity,  so  there  is  no 
small  peril  (which  God  forbid)  to  those  who,  when  they  ou^ht 
to  obey,  rcftisc  to  do  so.  And  if  it  is  right  that  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  be  submitted  to  ail  priests  generally  who  treat 
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rightly  divine  things,  how  much  more  is  obedience  to  be  shonii' 
to  the  prelate  of  that  &ee  which  the  highest  divinity  wished 
to  be  pre-eminent  over  all  priests  and  which  the  devotion  ofj 
the  whole  Church  continually  honors?  | 

{b)  Gcladus,  E^ist.  de  Recipiendis  et  non  Recipicndis  LibrisA 
Mansi,  Vin,  153/.  | 

Tliis  (lecreld  is  evidently  made  of  matter  of  different  dales,  a>  has 
beenthown  by  Hcfelc,  {^17,  and  probably  contains  matter  which  may 
be  later  than  Gelaaius.  In  the  first  seciloD  of  the  decretal  U  a  Ibl  of 
the  cajioiiical  books  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the  Vulgate;  the  decretal 
then  sets  forth  the  daims  of  the  Romnn  sec  (|  1).  the  books  to  be  re- 
ceived (f  j),  and  the  books  which  the  Roman  Church  rejects  (j  4). 
In  respect  to  «e\'eral  there  are  v.inou.s  comments  added,  but  these 
have  in  several  cases  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  where  they 
arc  of  less  importance.  Poriiona  of  the  decretal  in  DcMlgcr.  nn.  i6i~ 
164;  the  full  text  of  the  decretal  may  be  found  in  Mansi  VIII,  153  jf.  1 
Prcuachen,  Analecia,  vol.  U,  pp.  Sif.;  Mirbt,  n.  168. 

n.  Although  the  one  dwelling  of  the  universal  Catholic 
Church  spread  through  the  world  is  of  Christ,  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  however,  has  been  placed  before  the  other  churches 
by  no  RjTiodical  deaees,  but  has  obtained  the  primacy  by 
the  evangelic  voice  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  saying,  "Thou. 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,"  etc.* 
To  it  was  given  the  fellowship  of  the  most  blessed  Apostle 
Paul,  that  chosen  vessel  who  not  at  a  different  dme,  as  here- 
tics prate,  but  at  one  time  and  on  one  and  the  same  day  by 
a  glorious  death,  was  crowned  together  with  Peter  in  agony 
in  the  city  of  Rome  tinder  the  Emperor  Nero.  And  they 
equally  consecrated  the  said  holy  Roman  Church  to  Christ 
and  placed  it  over  all  the  others  in  the  whole  world  by  thetr 
presence  and  venerable  triumph. 

III.  Therefore  the  first  see  of  Peter  the  ApostJe  ts  the 
Roman  Church,  not  having  any  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing.  The  second  see  was  consecrated  at  Alexandria  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Peter  by  Mark,  his  disciple  and  the  evange- 
list.   Ue  himself,  having  been  directed  by  the  Apostle  Peter 

>Ma.tL  16:18/. 
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to  Egypt,  preached  the  word  of  truth  and  consummated  a 
glorious  martyrdom.  But  as  the  third  see  of  the  same  most 
blessed  Apostle  Peter  is  held  the  see  of  Antioch.  since  he  held 
that  before  he  came  to  Rome,  and  there  the  name  of  the  new 
people,  the  name  of  Christians,  arose. 

IV,  I.  And  although  no  other  foundation  can  be  laid  than 
that  which  has  been  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus,  yet  after  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,'  which  we  receive 
regularly,  the  same  holy  Roman  Church  does  not  prohibit 
these  following  writings  to  be  recdvcd  for  the  purposes  of 
edification : 

2.  The  holy  5>'nod  of  Nioea,  according  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  Fathers,  under  the  Emperor  Constaniine. 

3.  The  holy  synod  of  Ephcsus,  in  which  Ncstorius  was 
coodemned  with  the  consent  of  the  most  blessed  Pope  [papa] 
Cclcstinc,  held  under  Cyril,  the  prelate  of  the  sec  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Aciidius,  a.  bishop  s«ut  from  Italy. 

4.  The  holy  5>'nod  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  held  under 
the  Emperor  Mardan  and  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  which  Nestonas,  Eutyches,  and  Dioscurus  were 
condemned. 

V,  I.  Likewise  the  works  of  the  blessed  Csecilius  Cyp- 
rianus,  martyr,  and  bishop  of  Carthage;  2.  ...  of  Gregory 
the  bishop  of  Nazianzus;  3.  ...  of  Basil,  bishop  of  Cap- 
padocia;  4.  ...  of  Aihonasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria;  5.  .  .  . 
of  John  (Chrysostom),  bishop  of  Constantinople;  6.  ...  of 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria;  7.  ...  of  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria;  8.  ...  of  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers;  9.  .  .  . 
of  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan;  10.  .  .  .  of  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo;  II.  .  .  .  of  Jerome,  the  presbyter;  12.  .  .  .  of 
Prosper;  13.  .  .  .  likewise  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Pope  Leo 
to  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  against  Eutychcs  and 
other  heretics;  and  if  any  one  dispute  even  so  much  as  an 

■  The  lilt  li  given  in  the  early  put  of  ihe  cpliille  not  here  given;  mc  PreUKbcn, 
leceH. 
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iota  of  the  text  of  the  cpLstlc.  ami  will  not  reverently  recdvc 
it  in  all  points,  let  him  be  anathema.  | 

14.  Likewise  the  works  and  (rcatiijcs  of  the  orthodox 
Fathers  arc  to  be  read,  whi>  in  no  respect  Iiave  clcviated  from 
the  union  with  the  holy  Roman  Church,  nor  h&vt  separated 
from  its  faith  and  tc:iching;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have 
shared  in  communion  with  it  even  to  the  W^l  days  of  their  life. 

15.  Likewise  the  decretal  epistles  which  the  most  blessed 
Popes  at  different  times  have  ^ven  from  the  city  of  Rome. : 
in  reply  to  consultations  of  various  fathers,  arc  to  be  rcver-i 
enlly  received, 

16.  Likewise  the  acts  of  the  holy  martyrs,  .  .  .  But,  ac-  > 
conling  to  an  ancient  custom  and  singular  caution,  they  arc 
not  to  be  read  in  the  holy  Roman  Church,  because  the  names 
of  those  who  wrote  them  are  not  known.  .  .  . 

17.  Likewise  the  lives  of  the  fathers  Paul,  Antony,  Hila- 
rion,  and  atl  hermits  which  the  most  blessed  Jerome  has  de-  j 
scribed,  we  receive  in  honor. 

18.  Likewise  the  acts  of  the  blessed  Sylvester,  prelate  of 
the  Apostolic  Sec.  although  the  name  of  the  writer  is  unknown; 
however,  we  know  that  it  is  read  by  many  Catholics  in  the 
dty  of  Rome,  and  on  account  of  its  ancient  use  many 
churches  have  copied  it. 

19.  Likewise  the  writing  concerninR  the  discovery  of  the 
cross  and  another  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  head  of  the 
blessed  John  the  Baptist.  .  .   ■ 

20.  Rutinus,  a  most  religious  man,  has  published  many 
books  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  has  also  translated  several 
writings.  But  because  the  venerable  Jerome  has  criticised 
him  in  \'arious  points  for  his  freedom  in  judgment,  we  arc  of 
the  same  opinion  as  we  know  Jerome  is,  and  not  only  con- 
cerning Rufinus  but  all  others  whom,  out  of  zeal  ton-ard  God 
and  devotion  to  the  faith,  Jcrnmc  has  condemned. 

21.  Likewise  several  works  of  Origen  which  the  blessed 
Jerome  does  not  reject  wc  receive  as  to  be  read ;  the  remaining 
works  along  with  their  author  we  declare  are  to  he  rejected. 
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13.  Lilccwuc  tfac  chrotiicles  of  Eusebius  of  Cxsarcn  and 
the  books  of  his  EcelesitutUal  Hittory,  although  in  tfac  first 
boolc  of  his  narrative  he  has  been  a  little  warm  and  afterward 
he  wrote  oac  book  in  praise  and  defence  of  Origen,  the  schis- 
matic, yet  on  account  of  the  mention  of  several  things,  which 
pcrlain  to  instruction,  we  say  that  they  are  to  that  extent 
not  to  be  rejected,  .  ,  . 

33.  Likewi^  we  approve  Orosius;  34.  .  .  .  the  works  of 
Scdulius;   35.  .  .  .  the  works  of  JuvcnciLS.  .  .  . 

VI.  Other  works  which  have  been  wrillen  by  heretics  or 
schismatics  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  Church  in  no 
respect  receives,  and  these,  although  they  are  not  received 
and  arc  to  be  avddcd  by  Catholics,  we  believe  ought  to  be 
added  below. 

There  follow  a.  lisi  of  thirty-five  apocryphal  gospeb,  acts,  and 
Hmiltti  docuincnts.     The  episllt.-  continues: 

36.  The  book  which  is  called  The  Canons  of  the  AposUcs; 
37.  the  book  called  Pkysiohgus,  written  by  heretics  and 
ascribed  to  Ambrose;  38-  the  history  of  Eusebius  Pamphiltus; 
j9.  the  works  of  Tertullian;  40.  .  .  .  of  Lactandus  or  Firm!- 
nianus;  41.  .  .  .  of  Africanus;  41.  .  .  .  I'ustumianus  and 
Callus;  43.  .  .  .  of  Montanus,  Friscilla,  and  Maxtmilla; 
44.  .  .  .  all  the  works  of  Faustus  the  Manichxan;  45.  the 
works  of  Commtxius;  4O.  the  works  of  another  Clement 
of  Alexandria;  47.  the  works  of  Thascius  Cyprianus;  48. 
of  Amobius;  49.  of  Tichonius;  50.  of  Cassianus  a  presby- 
ter of  Gaul;  51-  Victorinus  of  Pettau;  51.  of  Fnjmentius 
the  blind;  53.  of  Faustus  of  Rciz;  54.  the  Epistle  of  Jesus 
to  Abgar;  55.  Passion  of  St.  Cyricus  and  Julitta;  $(>. 
Passion  of  St.  Georgius;  57.  the  writings  which  are  called 
the  "Curse  of  Solomon";  58.  all  phylacteries  which  have 
been  written  not  with  the  names  of  angels,  as  they  pretend, 
but  rather  of  demons;  59.  these  works  and  all  similar  to 
them  which  Simon  Magus  [a  list  of  heretics  down  to]  Peter 
[Fullo]  and  another  Peter  [Mongus],  of  whom  one  defiled 
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Alexandria  aod  the  other  Antioch,  Acacius  of  Constantinople^ 
with  his  adherents,  as  also  all  heretics  or  disdples  of  heretics 
or  schismatics  have  taught  or  written,  whose  names  we  do  not 
remember  are  not  only  repudiated  by  the  entire  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  we  declare  are  bound  forever  with  an 
indissoluble  anathema  together  with  tlieir  authors  and  fol-j 
lowers  of  their  authors. 


Formula.    Mansl,    VIII,   407.    Cf.   Den-I 


(c)  Hormisdas, 
agcr,  nn.  171/. 

The  formula  which  Hormisdas  of  Rome  (514-513)  proposed  in  515, 
and  which  was  accepted  Easter  519  by  the  patriarch  John  II  of  Con- 
staDtinoplc  and  many  oiher  Orientals,  and  which  ended  the  schism 
between  Rome  und  Constant  inople  occasioned  by  Acadus.  As  soon 
as  this  formula  was  accepted  the  leading  Monophysitcs  fled  to  Egypt. 

The  beginning  of  salvation  is  to  preserve  the  rule  of  a  cor- 
rect faith  and  to  deviate  in  no  respect  from  the  constitutions.' 
of  the  fathers.  And  because  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  be  allowed  to  fail,  who  said,  "Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,"  etc.[Matt.  16: 18), 
these  things  which  were  said  arc  proved  by  the  effects  of 
things,  because  in  the  Apostolic  See  religion  has  always  been 
preserved  without  spot  or  blemish.  Desiring  in  no  respect  to 
be  separated  from  this  hope  and  faith,  and  following  the 
constitutions  of  the  Fathers,  we  anathematize  all  heretics, 
and  especially  the  heretic  Nestorius,  who  was  once  bishop  of  . 
the  dty  of  Constantiaople,  and  condemned  in  the  Council  of  ^M 
Ephe-sus  by  Pope  Celestine  and  by  the  holy  CjtiI,  prelate  of  ™ 
the  dty  of  Alexandria.  Likewise  we  anathematize  Eutyches 
and  Dioscunjs  of  Alexandria,  condemned  in  the  holy  synod 
of  Chalcedon  which  we  follow  and  embrace;  adding  to  these 
Timotheus  the  parricide,  known  as  .^lunis,  and  also  hi»  ^J 
disciple  and  follower  Peter  [Mongus],  also  Acacius,  who  rc-^^ 
mained  in  the  sodety  of  their  communion;  because  he  mixed 
himself  with  their  communion  he  deserves  the  same  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  a.**  they;  no  less  condemning  Peter 
[Fullo]  of  Antioch  with  his  followers  and  the  followers  of  all 
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those  above  named.  We  receive  and  approve,  therefore,  all 
the  universal  Epistles  of  Pope  Leo  which  he  wrote  concerning 
the  Christian  reUgion.  And  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  fol- 
lowing in  all  thin^  the  Apostolic  See  and  approving  all  of  its 
constitutions,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  in 
the  communion  with  you,  in  which  as  the  Apostolic  See  de- 
clares there  is,  complete  and  true,  the  totality  of  the  Christian 
religion. 


PERIOD  m 


THE    DISSOLUTION    OF    THE    IMPERIAL    STAT 
CHURCH  AND  THE  TRANSITION  TO  THE  MID-^ 
DLE  AGES:    FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
SIXTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  LATTER  PART   OF 
THE  EIGHTH 

The  third  period  of  the  andent  Church  under  the  Chrfe- 
tian  Empire  begins  with  the  accession  of  Justm  I  (1:18-537), 
and  the  end  ot  the  first  schism  between  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople (519).    The  termination  of  the  period  is  not  so  clearly 
marked.    By  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century 
however,  the  imperial  Church  has  ceased  to  exist  in  its  orig- 
inal conception.    The  Church  in  the  East  has  become, 
great  part,  a  group  of  national  achbmatic  churches  under 
Moslem  rulers,  and  only  the  largest  fragment  of  the  Church  of 
the  East  is  the  State  Church  of  the  greatly  reduced  Eastern 
empire.     In  the  West,  the  imperial  influence  has  ceased,  and 
the  Roman  sec  has  allied  its  fortunes  with  the  rising  Prankish 
power,  and  the  rise  of  a  Western  empire  is  already  foreshod-^j 
owed.  ^H 

In  this  period,  the  imperial  ecclesiastical  system,  which^^ 
had  begun  with  Constantinc,  found  its  completion  in  the 
Cicsaropapism  which  was  definitively  established  by  Jus- 
tinian as  the  constitution  of  the  Eastern  Church.    But  at  the 
same  time  the  Monophysite  churches  seceded  and  became 
permanent  national  churches.    The  long  Christological  con- 
troversy found,  at  least  as  regards  Monophysitism,  its  set 
ment  on  a  basis  derived  from  the  rexived  .'Vriitotclian  pi 
losophy;  and  the  mystical  piety  of  the  East,  with  its  apporali 
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o(  hierarchy  and  sacraments,  found  its  characteristic  cxprcs- 
uon  in  th«  worlu  of  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite. 

\\'hilc  in  the  East  the  Church  was  assuming  its  permanent 
form,  in  the  West  the  condition  of  the  Church  was  being  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  completely  changed  political  or- 
ganization of  what  had  been  the  Roman  Kmpirc  nf  the  West, 
but  was  now  parcelled  out  among  new  Germanic  nationalities. 
The  Church  in  the  various  kingdoms,  in  spite  of  its  adherence 
to  the  see  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  came,  to 
no  small  extent,  under  the  secular  authority,  and  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  in  Spain,  among  the  Franks,  .\nglo-Saxuns,  and 
even  among  the  Lombards  in  Italy  assumed  a  national  char- 
acter, coming  largely  under  the  control  and  subject  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  nation.  In  this  period  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  loading  vccleiiiastical  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  Church,  although  still  under  the  influence  of  an- 
tiquity, adapted  itself  and  its  institutions  to  the  changed 
condition  due  to  the  political  situation  and  took  up  its  duty 
of  training  the  rude  peoples  that  had  come  within  its  fold. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  saw  the  completion  of 
the  re%'olutioa  in  the  ecclesiastical  situation.  In  the  East, 
in  the  territories  in  which  the  national  churches  of  the  Mono- 
physites  were  established,  the  Moslem  rule  protected  them 
from  the  attempts  of  the  orthodox  emperors  to  enforce  uni- 
formity. The  attempts  made  to  recover  their  allegiance  be- 
fore they  succumbed  to  Islam  had  only  ended  in  a  serious 
dispute  within  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Monothelctc  con- 
troversy, which  ended  in  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  681. 
In  Italy  the  Arian  Lombards  were  gradually  won  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  but  the  Roman  .see  soon  found  itself  embarrassed  by 
the  too  near  secular  authority.  Accordingly,  when  the  con- 
troversy with  the  East  over  Iconoclasm  broke  out,  the  Roman 
Church  became  practically  independent  of  the  Eastern  im- 
perial authority,  and  in  its  conflict  with  the  Lombards  came 
into  alliance  with  the  rising  Frankish  power.  With  this,  the 
transition  to  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
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pleted.    It  was,  however,  only  the  last  of  a  scries  of  ac 
whereby  the  Church  was  severing  itself  from  the  ancient 
order  and  coming  into  closer  alliance  with  the  new  order  in 
the  life  of  the  West.     Henceforth  the  Church,  which  found 
its  centre  in  Uie  Roman  sec,  belongs  to  the  West,  and  its  rcl 
tions  to  the  Kast,  although  no  formal  schism  had  occurfi 
axe  of  continued  and  increasing  estrangement  or  alienation. 


ind     I 


The  CambrUtRf  Mrdirval  Ilhiory,  vol.  11,  will  rover  the  cadre  period, 
and  give  ample  bibliographical  refcrcDCcs. 


CHAPTER  I.    THK 


CHURCH 
EMPIRE 


IN  THE  EASTERN 


J 


The  century  extending  from  the  accession  of  Justin  I  (518- 
528)  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  wars  of  Heraclius  (6[o-64i), 
or  from  518  to  628,  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Kastern 
Empire.  The  rise  of  Islam  had  not  yet  taken  place,  whereby 
the  best  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa  were  cut  off  from  the 
Empire.  A  large  part  of  the  West  was  recovered  under 
Justinian,  and  under  Heraclius  the  power  of  Persia,  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  been  a  menace 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  was  completely 
overthrown  in  the  most  brilliant  series  of  campaigns  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  the  death  of  Justin 
n  (565-578),  the  family  of  Justin  came  to  an  end  after  oc- 
cuppng  the  throne  for  sixty  years.  Rut  under  Tiberius  (578- 
582)  and  Maurice  (583-602)  the  policy  of  Justinian  was  con- 
tinued in  all  essentials  in  the  stereotyped  fonn  known  aa  1 
Byzantinism.  The  Church  became  practically  a  departmental 
of  the  State  and  of  the  political  machinery.  The  only  limita-^" 
tion  upon  the  will  of  the  Emperor  was  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  Monophysites  and  smaller  factions,  \faurice  was 
succeeded  by  the  rude  Phocas  (602-610),  whom  a  military 
revolution  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  who  instituted  a  reign 
of  terror  and  blood.  Upon  his  downfall,  Heraclius  (61 
ascended  the  throne. 
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§  93.    The  Age  of  Justinian. 

§  94.    The  Byzantine  State  Church  under  Justinian. 
§  95.    The  Definitive  Type  of  Religion  in  the  East:  Dio- 
nysius  the  Arcopagite. 

§  93.    The  Age  op  Jostinian 

Justinian  I.  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  rulers  of  the  Eastcm  Em-' 
pirc,  succeeded  his  uncle  Justin  I  (s>8-S27);  but  he  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  latter's  reign,  exercised  an  ever-increas- 
ing influence  over  the  imperial  policy,  and  to  him  can  be 
attributed  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Justin.  No  reign  among  the  Eastern  emperors  was 
more  filled  with  important  events  and  successful  undertakings. 
His  first  great  work  was  the  reduction  of  the  vast  mas.s  of 
Roman  law  to  what  approached  a  system.  Thi^  was  accom- 
plished in  534,  resulting  in  the  Digest,  made  up  of  the  various 
decisions  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  legul 
authorities,  the  Oxicx,  comprising  all  the  statute  law  then  in 
actual  force  and  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Institutes,  a  revision  of  the  excellent  introductory- 
manual  of  Gaius.  No  body  of  law  reduced  to  writing  has 
been  more  infiuentlal  in  the  histor>'  of  the  world.  The  second 
great  undertaking,  or  scries  uf  undertakings,  was  tbe  recon- 
quest  of  the  West.  In  533  Bclisarlus  recovered  North  Africa 
to  the  Empire  by  the  overthrow  of  the  \'andal  kingdom.  In 
554  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Narses  was  com- 
pleted. Portions  of  Spain  had  also  been  recovered.  No 
Eastern  Emperor  ruled  over  a  larger  territory  than  did  Jus- 
tinian at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  third  great  line  of  work 
on  the  part  of  Justinian  was  his  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  matters.  In  this  he  look  an  active  personal 
part.  The  end  of  the  schism  with  the  West  had  been  brought 
about  under  the  reign  of  his  uncle.  Three  contro^'ersics  till 
the  reign  of  Justiruan:  the  Thcopaschitc  (si9~533)  over  the 
introduction  of  the  phrase  into  the  Trii^agiun.  stating  that 
God  was  crucified  for  us,  so  that  the  Trisagion  read  as  fol- 
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lows,  "Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Holy  Immortat,  who  w; 
crucified  for  us,  have  mercy  upon  us";  the  Second  Origentsu' 
controversy  (531-543)  in  which  those  elements  of  Origcn'i 
teaching  which  had  never  been  accepted  by  the  Church  w< 
condemned  along  with  Origcn  himself;  and  the  Three  Chap- 
ters controversy,  544-553,  in  which,  as  an  attempt  to  win 
back  the  Monophj-sites,  which  began  even  before  the  Con- 
ference with  the  Scvcrtans  in  533,  three  of  the  leading  .■Vnti- 
ochians  were  condemned.  In  connection  with  the  two  last 
ctHitxovcr^es,  the  Fifth  General  Council  was  held  A.  D.  553. 

Additional  source  material:  Evagrius,  Hist.  Be.,  \S\>.  IV-\^:  J0I 
of  EpbMUS,  The  Tkird  Part  of  Uh  Ecdesiailicai  lliOory,  Iran*.  l»y 
Payne Smilh,  Oxford,  i860;  Tcrcival, ^'cmyi  Ecumemcal Cntntih  (PNFi 


(o)  Justinian,  Anatkcmtilisms  against  Origen. 
533.     (MSG.  86:  1013;  MSL.  65:211.) 


Mansi,  DC, 


l^C  OrigKniKlic  cutilTovtny  aroK;  in  I'akiilinc,  whtrc  the  karnod 
monks  were  nicknamed  Origcnists  by  (he  more  ixnomnl.  The  ablxx 
St.  Sabas  was  especially  opposed  lo  the  group  which  liad  received  thi: 
name.  Bui  several,  among  whom  the  more  itnportanl  were  Di 
miUan  and  Theodore  jUkidas,  won  ihe  favor  of  Justinian  and  the  latlc; 
received  promoiion.  becoming  bi&hop  of  Ca-sarca  in  Cappadocia. 
Supportctl  by  them,  struggles  broke  uul  in  various  places  between  llie 
Ssbaitu  and  Ihe  Origcnisia.  Epbraein,  patriarch  of  Aniloch,  in  a 
synodal  letter  thereupon  condemned  OiKenixm.  The  Origcnists  tiied 
in  vain  to  win  the  support  of  John,  p.itriarch  of  Constantinople.  But 
he  turned  to  Jusliniun,  who  thereupon  abandoned  the  Otigenists  and 
issued  an  edict  condemning  Origen  and  his  writings,  and  iq>peDding  a 
summary  of  the  positions  condemned  in  ten  anaihc  mat  isms.  Text  in 
Denxiger,  nn.  loj/.  Synods  were  ordered  for  the  condemnation  of  Ori- 
gen, and  among  these  was  the  synod  under  Menas,  patriarch  of  Coo- 
stantinoplc,  in  which  were  issued  fifteen  analhematisms  based  upon 
the  ten  of  Justinian  (Hcfele,  {J  157,  158).  With  this  action,  the  contro- 
versy may  bi-  said  10  be  closed,  were  il  not  that  in  spite  of  the  renvwed 
condemnalion  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  (sec  below)  disi>utes  and  dis- 
turbances continued  in  Palestine  until  563. 


'^ 


I.    If  any  one  says  or  thinks  thai  human  souls  pre-txisti 
that  is,  tlint  they  had  previously  been  spirits  anrl  holy  powers, 
but  that  satiated  with  the  vision  of  God,  they  turned  lo 
evil,  and  in  thi$  way  the  divine  love  in  them  became  cold 
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[ivo^vyeiaw]  and  they  were  iherc  named  houU  [^wxa?)  and 
were  condemned  to  punishment  in  bcxlics,  let  turn  be  anath- 
ema. 

}.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  soul  oi  the  Lord  pre- 
existed and  was  united  with  God  the  Word  before  the  incarna- 
tion and  conception  of  the  Virgin,  let  him  be  anathema. 

3.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  first  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  holy  Virgin, 
and  that  afterward  there  was  united  with  it  God  the  Word 
and  the  pre-existing  soul,  let  him  be  anathema. 

4.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  Word  of  God  has 
become  like  to  all  heavenly  orders,  so  that  for  the  cherubim 
He  was  a  cherub  and  for  the  seraphim  a  seraph,  in  short,  like 
all  the  superior  powers,  let  him  be  anathema. 

5.  If  any  one  says  or  lliinks  that,  at  the  resurrection, 
human  bodies  will  arise  spherical  in  form  and  not  like  our 
present  form,  let  him  be  anathema. 

6.  If  any  one  fays  or  thinks  that  the  heavens,  the  sun, 
moun,  and  stars,  and  the  watns  above  the  firmament  have 
souls  and  are  spiritual  and  rational  beings,  let  him  be  anath- 
ema. 

7.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  Christ  the  Lord  in  a  fu- 
ture age  will  be  crucified  for  demons  as  He  was  for  men,  let 
him  be  anathema. 

8.  If  any  one  says  or  thinks  that  the  power  of  God  b 
limited  and  that  He  created  only  as  much  as  He  was  able  to 
comprehend,  let  him  be  anathema. 

9.  If  any  one  says  or  tlunks  that  the  punishment  of 
demons  and  impious  men  'n  only  temporary  und  will  have  an 
end,  and  that  a  restoration  [apocaiaslasis]  will  take  place  of 
demons  and  impious  men.  let  him  be  anathema. 

to.  Let  Origcn  be  anathema  together  with  that  Adaman- 
lius  who  set  forth  these  opinions  together  with  his  nefarious 
and  execrable  doctrine,  and  whoever  there  is  who  thinks  thus 
or  defends  these  opinions,  or  in  any  way  hereafter  at  any  time 
shall  presume  to  protect  thctn. 
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(b)  Viplius,  J udicatum.     Mansi,  DC,  i8i. 

Iliit  imponant  document  was  addressed  to  M«ias  of  Corutanir 
nopic  and  is  dnlcd  April  ii,  5*8.  Unforlunatdy  it  exists  only  in 
delacbvd  {ragmcnts,  which  arc  niivcn  bclgw,  talicn  from  Ihc  teti  as 
given  by  Hvfcli;.  f  139.  Tlie  firu  b  given  in  a  letter  of  Jmtinian  to 
the  Fifth  Council,  nn  abridgment  of  which  may  be  found  in  Hcfcle, 
S  167.  Other  (ragmcnls  arc  from  the  CctislUutum  (ace  bdow),  where 
they  arc  quoted  by  Vigilius  from  his  previous  letter  to  McnM,  which 
Hefele  has  idi-ntitied  with  the  JudUatum.  In  this  opinioD  KrQger 
(«1. "  Vigiliu»"  in  PRE),  and  Bailey  (art. "Vigiliu*"  in  DCB)  and  other 
Kholnrs  concur.  The  force  of  the  tirst  is  thni  the  writinjis  condemned 
by  the  Three  Chapters  are  heretical;  of  the  others,  that  the  credit 
of  the  Council  of  t-halccduii  must  be  mainUuocd.  IIow  the  two 
positions  were  reconciled  is  not  clear. 


t.  And  because  certain  writings  under  the  nameof  Th< 
dore  of  Mopsucstia  have  been  handed  to  us  which  contain 
many  things  contrary  to  the  right  faith,  we,  fotluwing  the 
warnings  ot  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  said:  Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,  therefore  anathematize  Theodore, 
who  was  bishop  of  Mopsucstia,  with  all  his  impious  writings, 
and  also  those  who  defend  him  We  anathematize  also  the 
impious  epistle  which  is  said  to  ha\'c  been  written  by  Ibaaj 
to  Maris  the  Persian,  as  contrary  to  the  right  faith,  and  also 
all  who  defend  it  and  say  that  it  is  right.  Wc  anathematize 
also  the  writings  of  Theodoret  which  were  written  contrary, 
to  the  right  faith  and  against  the  capitula  of  Cyril.' 

2.  Since  it  is  evident  to  us  by  sutTtcient  reason,  that  who- 
soever attempts  to  do  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  the! 
aforesaid  council,  will  rather  sin  against  himself. 

3,  If  it  had  been  shown  conclusively  by  tis  to  be  con- 
t^ned  in  the  acts  {t.  e..  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon],  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  be  the  author  of  so  great  a  prirsumptioa< 
or  would  have  regarded  as  doubtful  or  undecided  an>'thing 
which  was  brought  before  that  most  holy  judgment;  since 
it  is  to  be  believed  that  those  then  present  could  have 
investigated  things  diligently  even  apart  from  writing,  and 
have  defmed  them  positively,  which  appears  to  us  after  so 

'Tbc  Twelve  AnathcmntiMM  of  Cyril  against  Ncslurius. 
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much  time  and  od  account  of  unknown  causes  still  un- 
settled; since  also  it  is  a  part  of  reverence  for  the  synods 
that  in  those  tilings  which  are  less  understood  one  recognizes 
their  authority. 

4.  All  things  being  accepted  and  remaining  perpetually 
established  which  were  defined  in  the  venerable  councils  at 
Niciea,  and  Constantinople,  in  the  first  at  Ephesus,  and  at 
Chalccdon,  and  condrmcd  by  the  authority  of  our  predeces- 
sors; and  all  who  in  the  said  holy  councils  were  dcixjsed  are 
without  doubt  condemned,  and  those  arc  no  less  absolved 
whose  absolution  was  decreed  by  the  same  synods. 

5.  Subjecting  aJso  him  to  the  sentence  of  anathema  who 
accepts  as  of  any  force  whatsoever  may  be  found  against  the 
said  synod  of  Chaiccdon,  written  in  this  present  letter,  or  in 
anything  in  the  present  case  whatever  done  by  us  or  by  any 
one;  and  let  the  holy  s>niod  of  Chalcedon,  of  which  the  au- 
thority is  great  and  unshaken,  perpetual  and  reverenced,  have 
the  same  force  as  that  which  the  syaods  of  Nica:a,  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  first  at  Ephesus  have. 

6.  We  anathematize  alw  whoever  does  not  faithfully  fol- 
low and  equally  venerate  the  holy  synods  of  NicKa,  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  lirst  of  Ephesus,  and  the  synod  of  Chalcc- 
don as  most  holy  synods,  agreeing  in  the  one  and  immaculate 
faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  confirmed  by  the  pontifTs  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  whoever  wishes  to  correct  as  badly  said,  or  wlihes 
to  supply  as  imperfect,  those  things  which  were  done  in  the 
same  councils  which  we  have  mentioned. 

(c)  Vigilius,  Oalh  la  Justinian,  August  15,  A.  D.  550. 
Mansi,  K,  363.     (MSL,  69  :  ui.) 

llie  Judicatum  met  vrith  great  opposition  in  the  West.  Vigilius, 
to  silll  the  clamor  against  il,  withdrew  it  and  propoa«d  other  measures 
in  coiutuhation  with  Juatinian.  In  connection  with  thLi  he  Ixiund  him- 
»cir  with  an  oath  to  support  Jualinian  In  putting  through  the  con- 
denuiatiun  of  the  Three  Chapters,  and  thb  oiuh  Jiwtintun  produced 
Inter,  when  Vigilius  hod  prcsenled'hb  Coiutilulum  to  hira  refusing  to 
condemn  the  chapters.     The  Emperor  thereupoD  luppresscd  the  Con- 
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The  most  blessed  Pope  Vigilius  has  sworn  to  the  most  pious 
lord  Emperor  in  our  presence,  that  is  of  me,  Thcodorus,  bishop 
of  Oesarea,  in  Cappadociu  [see  DCB.  Theodorus  a(  Askidas], 
and  of  me,  Ccthcgus,  the  patrician,  by  the  sacre<i  nails  with 
which  our  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ  was  cruciHed  aud  by  the 
four  holy  Gospels,  as  also  by  the  sacred  bridle,'  so  also  by  the 
four  Gospels;  that,  being  of  one  mind  and  will  with  your 
piety,  we  shall  so  will,  attempt,  and  act,  as  far  as  we  arc 
able,  so  that  the  three  chapters,  that  is,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
sucstia,  the  epistle  attributed  to  Ibas,  and  the  writings  of 
Theodoret  against  the  orthiKlox  faith  and  his  sayings  against 
the  twelve  capitula  of  the  holy  Cyril,  may  be  condemned  and 
anathematized;  and  to  do  nothing,  either  by  myself  or  by 
those  whom  wc  can  trust,  either  of  the  clerical  or  lay  order, 
in  behalf  of  the  chapters,  against  the  will  of  your  piety,  or 
to  speak  or  to  give  counsel  secretly  in  behalf  of  those  chap- 
ters. And  if  any  one  should  say  anything  to  me  to  the  con- 
trary, cither  concerning  these  chapters  or  concerning  the 
faith,  or  against  the  State..  I  will  make  him  known  to  your 
piety,  without  peril  of  death,  and  also  what  has  been  said 
to  me,  so  that  on  account  of  my  place  yuu  do  not  abandon 
my  person;  and  you  have  promised,  because  I  obscr\'c  these 
things  toward  your  piety,  to  protect  my  honor  in  all  re 
spccts,  and  also  to  guard  my  person  and  reputation  and  to 
defend  them  with  the  help  of  God  and  to  protect  the  privi- 
leges of  my  sec.  And  you  have  also  promised  that  this 
paper  shall  be  shown  to  no  one.  I  promise  further  that 
in  the  case  of  the  three  chapters,  we  shall  treat  in  common  ^j 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  dune,  and  whatsoever  shall  appear  to^| 
us  useful  we  will  carry  out  with  the  help  of  God.  This  oath  ^* 
was  given  the  Hfteenth  day  of  August,  indiction  Kill,  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lord  Justinian,  the 
ninth  year  after  the  consulship  of  the  illustrious  Basil.  I,: 
Theodore,  by  the  mercy  of  God  bishop  of  Ca»area,  in  CappS' 

*Siini.tum  frauim.    Query:    Doct  thii    nier    tu   tlio   indltioa   tllat   Ceii-| 

(btntinc  inadc  out  of  the  iiaila  of  the  ctou  i  bit  (at  lus  bone? 
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docia,  have  subscribed  hereunto  as  a  witness  to  this  oath; 
I,  FLivius  Cethegiu,  patrician,  have  subscribed  hereunto  us 
a  witness  to  this  oath. 

(d)  Vigilius.  C<mslitutum,  May  14,  553.    (MSL,  69  :  67.) 

The  nynod  known  as  ihc  Fifth  General  Council  met  May  5.  SSJ. 
and  proceeded  to  condemn  the  Three  Cbaplcre,  as  directed  by  the 
Entperur.  \'igiliua  refused  10  attend,  t>ul  consented  to  pronounce  his 
judgment  on  ihc  matter  apart  from  the  councd.  Hits  he  did  In  hU 
Constilutum  ad  Inperatorem,  ^Uy  14,  J53.  In  It  be  condemns  the 
teaching  of  Theodore  of  Mopauestia,  but  oppoics  the  condemnation 
of  Theodore  htm»df,  iiusmuch  u  he  had  died  in  the  oommunton  of 
the  Church.  He  also  opposes  the  condemnation  of  Tbeodoret  and 
Ibits,  because  both  were  acrtuiltcd  at  Chakvdon.  This  CoHflilultim 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Conttttutum  of  554  (MSL,  60  :  14,!,  147), 
in  which,  after  the  council  had  acceded  to  the  proi>o!ials  of  the  Em- 
peror and  condemned  the  Three  Chapters  and  hud  excommunicated 
VIgitius  by  removing  hU  name  from  the  diptychs,  the  latter  confirmed 
the  <lcdsions  of  the  council  and  joineil  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Three 
Chapters.  For  a  discussion  of  the  whole  situation,  sec  Hefelc.  fS  171- 
276.  The  devious  courw  followed  by  \'igiliuii  baa  been  the  subject  of 
much  acrimonious  debate.  The  fscts  of  the  case  are  now  generally  rec* 
ognlzed.  The  conclusion  of  CardiniU  HergenrSthcr,  KG.  I,  611.  is  the 
bc«t  that  can  he  *aid  for  Vinilius:  "In  the  question  as  to  the  faith, 
Vigilius  was  never  wavering;  but  he  was  so,  indeed,  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  action  w^  proper  ot  opportune,  whether  it  was  advi- 
sable or  necessary  to  condemn  subsequently  men  whom  the  C'ouncil  of 
Chalcedon  had  spared,  lo  put  forth  a  judgment  which  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  Monophy^itcs  a*  a  triumph  of  their  cause,  which  was 
most  obnoxious  for  the  same  reason,  and  its  supp(»cil  ili.ihonorin);  of 
the  Coundl  of  Chalcedon,  and  was  likely  lo  create  new  cUvisions  in- 
stead of  healing  the  old." 

The  portions  of  the  Conslilulum  given  below  arc  the  conclusions  of 
Vigilius  as  to  each  of  the  Three  Chapters.  The  whole  is  a  lengthy 
docunieni. 


All  these  things  have  been  diligertly  examined,  and  al- 
though our  Fathers  speak  in  different  phrases  yet  are  guitled 
by  one  sentiment,  that  the  persons  of  priei<ti,  who  have  died 
In  the  peace  of  the  Church,  should  be  preserved  untouched; 
lilccvrise  the  constitutions  of  the  Apostolic  See.  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  uniformly  dc&nc  that  it  ii  lawful  for  no  one 
to  judge  anew  anything  concerning  the  persons  of  the  dead. 
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but  each  is  left  in  that  condition  tn  which  the  lost  day  6uds 
him;  and  especially  coQccming  the  name  of  Theodore  of  i 
Mopsuestia,  what  our  Fathers  determined  is  clearly  showa 
above.  Him,  therefore,  wc  dare  not  condemn  by  our  sentence, 
and  we  do  not  permit  him  to  be  condemned  by  any  one  else; 
the  above-written  chapters  of  dogmas,  which  are  damned  by 
us,  or  any  sayings  of  any  one  without  name  affixed,  not 
agreeing  with,  or  consonant  with,  the  evangelical  and  apos- 
tolic doctrine  and  the  doctrines  of  the  four  synods,  of  Xicsea, 
of  Constantinople,  of  the  first  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Chalcedon, 
we,  however,  do  not  sufTer  to  be  admitted  to  our  thought  or 
even  to  our  cars.  | 

But  concerning  the  writings  which  are  brought  forward 
under  the  name  of  that  venerable  man,  Theodoret,  late 
bishop,  wc  wonder,  first,  why  it  should  be  necessary  or  with 
what  desire  anylliing  should  be  done  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  name  of  that  priest,  who  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sacred  and  venerable  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  subscribed  without  any  hesitation  and  consented 
with  profound  devotion  to  the  Epistle  of  the  most  blessed  Pope 
Leo.  .  .  .  The  truth  of  these  tilings  having  been  considered, 
we  determine  and  decree  that  nothing  be  done  or  proposed  by 
any  one  in  judgment  upon  him  to  the  injury  and  defamation 
of  a  man  most  approved  in  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  that  is 
to  say,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus.  But  guarding  in  all  resects  ihe 
reverence  of  his  person,  whatsoever  writings  are  brought  for- 
ward under  his  name  or  imder  that  of  another  e^-idcntly  in 
accord  with  the  errors  of  the  wicked  Nestorius  and  Eulychcs 
we  anathematize  and  condemn. 

Then  follow  these  five  anathematisras,  the  text  of  which  may  be 
found  ID  Uahn,  j  iiS: 

I.  If  any  one  does  not  confess  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  the  inconvertibility  of  the  diWnc  nature  having  been 
preserved,  and  from  the  moment  of  conception  in  the  womb 
of  the  \^irgin  united  according  to  subsistence  [hypostaticaUy] 
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human  nature  to  Himself,  but  as  with  a  man  already  existing; 
so  that,  accordingly,  the  holy  Virgin  is  not  to  be  believed  to  be 
truly  the  bearer  of  God,  but  is  called  so  only  in  word,  let  him 
be  anatliema. 

2.  If  any  one  shall  deny  that  a  unity  of  natures  according 
to  subsistence  |h>'postatically]  was  made  in  Christ,  but  that 
God  the  Word  dwell  in  a  man  existing  apart  as  one  of  the 
ju-it,  and  does  not  confess  the  unity  of  natures  according  to 
subsistence,  that  God  the  Word  with  the  assumed  flesh  re- 
mained and  remains  one  subsistence  or  person,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

3.  n  any  one  so  divides  the  evangelical,  apostolic  words 
in  reference  to  the  one  Christ,  that  he  introduces  a  division 
of  the  natures  united  in  Him,  let  him  be  anathema. 

4.  If  any  one  says  that  the  one  Jesus  Christ,  God  the 
Word  and  the  same  true  Son  of  Man,  was  ignorant  of  future 
things  or  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  and  was  able  to 
know  only  30  far  as  Deity  revealed  to  Uim,  as  if  dwelling  In 
another,  let  him  be  anathema. 

5.  If  any  one  applies  to  Christ  as  if  stripped  of  His  divinity 
the  saying  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Epbtlc  to  the  Hebrews,*  that 
He  knew  obedience  by  experience  and  with  strong  cr>'ing  and 
tears  offered  prayers  and  supplications  to  God  who  was  able 
to  save  Him  from  death,  and  who  was  perfected  by  the  labors 
of  virtue,  so  that  from  this  he  c%-idcntly  introduces  two 
Chrtsts  or  two  Sons,  and  does  not  believe  the  one  and  the  same 
Christ  to  be  confessed  and  adored  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man,  of  two  and  in  two  natures  inseparable  and  undivided, 
lei  him  be  anathema. 

.  .  .  We  have  also  examined  concerning  the  Epistle  of  the 
venerable  man  Ibas,  once  bishop  of  the  dty  of  Edcssa,  concern- 
ing which  you  also  ask  if  in  early  times  anything  concerning 
it  was  undertaken  by  our  Fathers,  or  discussed,  or  examined, 
or  determined.  Because  it  is  known  to  all  and  es|M?cialty  to 
your  piety,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  yet  by 

'  H.b.  s  :  7,  8. 
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the  aid  of  some  of  our  compiui)',  who  have  knowledge  of  that 
tongue,  we  discover  dearly  and  openly  that  in  the  same  $>-nod 
the  affair  of  the  vcncrablf  man  Ibas  was  examined,  from  the 
action  taken  regarding  I'hotius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  Eus- 
tatbius,  bishop  of  Bcrytus,  thai  this  epistle,  concerning  which 
inquiry  is  made,  was  brought  forward  against  him  by  his 
accusers;  and  when,  after  discussion  of  the  affair  was  ended, 
it  was  asked  of  the  venerable  Fatlicrs  what  ought  to  be  done 
concenung  the  matter  of  the  same  Ibas,  the  following  sentence 
was  passed: 

Paschasius  and  Luccntius,  most  reverend  bishops,  and  Bon- 
iface, presbyter,  holding  the  place  of  the  Apostolic  See  (be- 
cause the  apostolic  delegates  are  accustomed  always  to  speak 
and  votcfirstinsynods),  by  Paschasiussaid:  "  Since  the  docu- 
ments have  been  read,  we  perceive  from  the  opinion  of  the 
most  reverend  bishops  that  the  most  reverend  Ibas  is  ap- 
proved as  innocent;  for  now  that  his  epistle  has  been  read  wo 
recogni?^  it  as  orthodox.  And  on  this  account  we  decree 
that  the  honor  of  the  episcopate  be  restored  to  him,  and  the 
church,  from  which  unjustly  and  in  his  absence  he  was  driven 
out,  he  pven  back."  [THl-  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Anlioch  agreed,  and  their  opinions  are  also  quoted  by 
Vigilius  from  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.) 

.  .  .  Therefore  we,  following  in  all  things  the  discipline  and 
judgment  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  the  disposition  of  all 
things  according  to  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  since  it  is  most  evi- 
dently true,  from  the  words  of  the  Epistle  of  the  venerable 
man  Ibas,  n-gardcd  with  the  right  and  pious  mind,  and  from 
the  action  taken  regarding  Photius  and  Kustathius,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  bishop  Ibas,  discussed  in  his  presence  by  those 
present,  that  our  Fathers  present  at  Chalcedon  most  justly 
pronounced  the  faith  of  the  same  venerable  man  Ibas  ortho- 
dox and  his  blaming  the  blessed  Cyril,  which  they  perceive 
to  have  been  from  error  of  human  intelligence,  jjurgcd  by 
appropriate  satisfaction,  by  the  authority  of  our  present  se; 
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tcncv,  we  determine  and  decree  in  all  things  so  also  in  the 
of  ten- mentioned  Epistle  of  the  venerable  Tbas,  the  judgment 
of  the  Fathers  present  at  Chalcedon  remain  inviolate. 

CondusioQ  of  the  CoutlUulum : 

These  things  having  been  disposed  of  by  us  in  e%'ery  point 
with  all  caution  and  diligence,  in  order  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  rcN-ercnce  of  the  said  synods  and  the  venerable  constitu- 
tions of  the  same;  mindful  that  it  has  been  wriUen  [f/.  Prov. 
22 :  26),  wc  ought  not  to  cross  the  bounds  of  our  Fathers,  wc 
determine  and  decree  that  it  is  permitted  to  no  one  of  any 
ecclesiastical  rank  or  dignity  to  do  anything  contrary  to  these 
things  which,  by  this  present  constitution,  we  assert  and  deter- 
mine, concerning  the  oft-menlioned  three  chapters,  or  to 
write  or  to  bring  forward,  or  to  compose,  or  to  teach,  or  to 
make  any  further  investigation  after  this  present  definition. 
But  concerning  the  same  three  chapters,  if  anything  con- 
trary to  these  things,  which  we  here  determine  and  assert, 
is  made  in  the  name  of  any  one.  in  ecclesiastical  order  or 
dignity,  or  shall  be  found  b>'  any  one  or  anywhcresoc\'er, 
such  a  one  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  in  which  by 
the  grace  of  God  wc  arc  placed,  wc  refute  in  cvcr>'  way. 

(e)  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  553,  Definition. 
Mansi,  IX,  367. 

Cundcmnalion  ol  ihe  Three  Oiaplcr*. 

Thb  action  b  l^en  from  tbe  Derinitlon  of  the  council,  a  rather 
wordy  docunurnt,  bul  ending  with  *  (uusosc  indicitlinit  the  action  of 
the  council.  From  this  concluding  passage  this  condemnation  is 
taken.    See  Hefele,  %  174,  alao  PNF,  ser.  II,  vol.  XIV.  pp.  306-311. 

Wc  condemn  and  anathematize  with  all  other  heretics  who 
have  been  condemned  and  anathematized  by  the  before-men- 
tioned four  holy  synods,  and  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  Theodore,  who  was  bishop  of  Mopsuestia.  and  his 
impious  writings,  and  also  those  things  which  Tbeodoret 
impiously  wrote  against  the  right  faith  and  against  the  twelve 
capitula  of  the  holy  Cyril,  and  against  the  first  synod  of  Ephc- 
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BUS,  aod  also  those  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  Theodore 
and  NcstoHus.    In  addition  to  these,  wc  also  anathematize 
the  impiuus  epistle  which  Ibas  is  said  to  have  written  to  ftfariSj 
the  Persian,  which  denies  that  God  the  Word  was  incarnate  oC 
the  holy  Theotokos  and  ever-virgin  Mary,  and  accuses  Cyril, 
of  holy  memory,  who  taught  the  truth,  of  being  a  heretic  arnl 
of  the  same  sentiments  with  Apollinaris,  and  blames  the  first 
synod  of  Ephcsus  for  deposing  Neatorius  without  examination  | 
and  inquiry,  and  calls  the  twelve  capitula  of  Cyril  impious 
and  contrary  to  the  right  faith,  and  defends  Theodore  and 
Nestorius,  and   thdr  impious  dogmas  and   writings.    We,1 
therefore,  anathematize  the  three  chapters  before  mentioned, 
that  is  the  impious  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  with  his  execra-j 
ble  writings,  and  those  things  which  Thcodoret  impiously! 
wrote,  and  the  impious  letter  which  is  said  to  be  by  Ibas, 
together  with  their  defender*  and  those  who  have  written  or 
do  write  in  defence  of  them,  or  who  dare  to  say  that  they  are 
correct,  and  who  have  defended  or  do  attempt  to  defend  their 
impiety  with  the  names  of  the  holy  Fathers  or  of  the  holy 
Coundl  of  Chalcedon. 


(/)  Council  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  553. 
II.     Mansi,  IX,  201.    C/.  Denziger,  n.  333. 


AttatJiemaiism' 


Condemnation  of  Origen. 

Appended  lo  tlie  Derinilion  oE  the  eoHadl  are  fourteen  anatbema-l 
tisms,  Corminfi  (i-io)  an  exposilioD  of  the  doctrine  nf  the  two  natures, 
and  concluding  wilh  condemnation  of  Origen,  logelher  with  other 
heretics,  and  of  the  Three  Chapters  (tt-14).  These  ajiathematistns 
are  based  upon  s  confession  of  fnilh  of  the  Kmpcror  Justinian,  a  lengiby 
document,  but  containing  thirteen  anathemAtisnu.  Tbb  confeuioa 
of  faith  was  composed  before  the  council,  probably  in  551.  For  an 
analysis  of  it,  sec  Hefele,  {  163.  The  text  of  the  council's  anathenia- 
lisms  may  be  found  in  Hcfclc.  fi  374,  aUo  in  Il.thn,  $  148.  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  older  scholars  to  show  that  the  name  Origen  was 
a  later  insertion.     For  argumeiils.  see  Hcfelc,  loc.  cit. 


If  any  one  does  not  anathematize  Anus,  Eunomtus,  Mace- 
donius,  Apollinaris,  Nestorius.  Eutyches,  and  Origen,  with 
their  impious  writings,  as  also  all  other  heretics  already  ohi- 
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dcmned  and  aoalhematized  by  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church,  and  by  the  aforesaid  four  holy  synods,  and  all 
tixoie  who  have  been  or  are  of  the  same  mind  with  the  here- 
tics mentioned,  and  who  remain  to  the  end  in  their  impiety, 
let  him  be  anathema. 


§  94-    The  Byzantine  State  CHtwcH  cndeh  Justinian 

According  to  Justinian's  scheme  of  Church  government, 
the  Emperor  was  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  that  he 
had  the  right  and  duty  of  regulating  by  his  laws  the  minutest 
detail  of  worship  and  discipline,  and  also  of  dictating  the  theo- 
logical opinions  to  be  held  in  the  Church.  This  is  shown,  not 
merely  in  his  conduct  of  the  Fifth  General  Coimcil,  but  also  in 
his  attempt,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  to  force  Aphthartodocetism 
upon  the  Church.  This  position  of  the  Emperor  in  relation 
to  the  Church  is  known  as  Casaropapism.  (Sec  Bury,  iMler 
Roman  Empire,  chap.  XI.)  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  o( 
Justinian  should  also  be  considered.  At  the  same  time  Jus- 
tinian strictly  repressed  the  lingering  heathenism  and,  in  the 
interest  of  the  schools  at  Constantinople,  closed  the  schools 
at  Athens,  the  last  stronghold  of  paganism. 


(MSG,  86  II  :  3781.) 


(a)  Evagrius,  Hisl.  Ec.,  IV,  39. 

AphibartodocctUm  of  Jusiinian. 

Among  the  many  vnristions  of  Monopbysitisin  flourishing  under 
Jualiiiiaa  wiii  Aphlharlodocct  ism. according  lo  which  the  body  of  Chfiit, 
before  a»  well  as  after  his  resurrection,  w«  "*  glorified  body,"  or  in- 
capable of  suffering.     Sec  selection  for  dcacriptioo. 

At  that  time  Justinian,  abandoning  the  right  road  of  doc- 
trine and  following  the  path  untrodden  by  the  Apostles  and 
Fathers,  became  entangled  in  thorns  and  briars;  and  be 
attempted  to  fill  the  Church  also  with  these,  but  failed  in  his 
purpose,  and  thereby  fulfUIvd  the  prediction  of  prophecy.  .  .  . 
Justinian,  after  he  had  anathemati7.ed  Origcn,  Didymus,  and 
Evagrius,  issued  what  the  Latins  call  an  edict,  after  the  depo- 
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dtion  of  Eustochius  {A.  D.  556],  in  which  he  tcnncd  the  body; 
of  the  Lord  incorruptible  and  incapable  of  the  natural  and 
blameless  passions;    aiBrming  that  the  Lord  ate  before  His 
passion  in  the  same  manner  as  after  His  resurrection,  His  holy 
body  having  undergone  no  conversion  or  change  from  the^H 
lime  of  its  actual  formation  in  the  womb,  not  even  in  respect^^ 
to  the  natural  and  voluntary  passions,  nor  yet  after  the  resur- 
lectioQ.    To  this  he  proceeded  to  compel  bi&hops  in  all  parts 
to  pve  their  assent.    However,  they  all  professed  to  Icwk  to 
Anastasius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  thus  avoided  the  £rst , 
attack. 

(A)  Justinian,  NoveUa  VI  "Preface." 

Church  and  State  uccortliiiK  lu  Juitiniiui. 

Among  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  bestowed  by  the  kinc 
of  heaven  are  the  priesthood  and  the  imperial  dignity.     Of 
these  the  former  serves  things  divine;  the  latter  rules  human, 
affairs  and  cares  for  them.     Both  are  derived  from  the  one 
and  the  same  source,  and  order  human  life.     And,  therefore, 
nothing  is  so  much  a  tare  to  the  emperors  as  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood;   so  that  they  may  alwaj-s  pray  to  God  for 
them.     For  if  one  is  in  every  respect  blameless  and  filled  with 
confidence  toward  God,  and  the  other  rightly  and  projierly 
maintains  in  order  the  commonwealth  intrusted  to  it,  there 
is  a  certain  excellent  harmony  which  furnishes  whatsoever! 
is  needful  for  the  human  race.    We.  therefore,  have  the  great- 
est cares  for  the  true  doctrines  of  God  and  the  dignity  of  thCj 
priesthood  which,  if  they  preserve  it,  we  trust  that  by  il  great 
benctit>i  will  be  bestowed  by  God,  and  we  shall  possess  undij 
turbed  those  things  wliich  we  have,  and  in  addition  acquire^ 
those  things  which  we  have  not  yet  acquired.     But  all  things ' 
are  well  and  properly  carried  on,  if  only  a  proper  beginning  is 
laid,  and  one  that  is  acceptable  to  God.     But  this  we  believe 
will  be  so  if  the  observance  of  the  sacred  canons  is  cared  for, 
which  also  the  Apostles,  who  are  rightly  to  be  praised,  and  the 
venerated  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  llie  wo«i  of  God, 
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delivered,  and  which  the  holy  Faihere  have  also  preserved  arul 
explained. 

(c)  Justinian,  NoveUa  CXXXVIl,  6. 

Tlic  following  scciion  from  the  conclusion  of  a  nofeUa  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  Juitinian  legislated  in  matter  ol  internal  affairs  for 
the  Church  nnd  instituted  a  control  over  the  priesthood  which  was 
other  than  that  of  the  Church's  own  system  of  discipline. 

We  command  that  all  bishops  and  presbyters  shall  ofTer 
the  sacred  oblation  and  the  prayers  in  holy  baptism  not 
silently,  but  with  a  voice  which  may  be  heard  by  the  faithful 
people,  that  thereby  the  minds  of  those  listening  may  be  moved 
to  greater  cantrition  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  For  so,  indeed, 
the  holy  .\postle  teaches  (I  Cor.  14  :  161  Rom.  10  :  10).  .  .  . 
Therefore  it  is  right  lliat  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  our 
God  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  offered  prayer 
in  the  holy  oblalioii  and  other  prayers  with  the  voice  by  the 
most  holy  bishops  and  the  presbyters;  for  the  holy  priests 
should  know  that  if  they  neglect  any  of  those  things  they  shall 
render  an  account  at  the  terrible  judgment  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  we  shall  not  quietly 
permit  such  things  when  we  know  of  them  and  will  not  lea%'e 
them  unpunished.  We  command,  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ors of  the  epachies,  if  they  see  anything  neglected  of  those 
things  which  have  been  decreed  by  us,  first  urge  the  metro- 
politans and  other  bishops  to  celebrate  the  aforesaid  synods, 
and  do  whaliocvcr  things  we  have  ordered  by  this  present  law 
concerning  synods,  and,  if  they  see  them  delaying,  let  them 
report  to  us,  that  from  us  may  come  a  proper  correction  of 
those  who  put  off  holding  synods.  And  the  governors  and 
the  officials  subject  to  them  should  know  that  if  they  do  not 
observe  these  matters  they  will  be  liable  to  the  extreme 
penalty  [i.  e.,  death].  But  we  confirm  by  this  present  law 
all  things  which  have  been  decreed  by  us  in  various  con- 
stitutioiu  concerning  bishops,  presbyters,  and  other  clerics, 
and  further  concerning  lodging-places  for  stntngers,  poor- 
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houses,  orphan  asylums  and  others  as  many  as  are  over  the 
saaed  buildings.  J 

id)  Justinian,  Novella  CXXJII,  i.  ^H 

Laws  ggvcrning  the  ordinuiioii  of  bitthapi.  ^^H 

We  decree  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  ordain  a  bishop, 
the  clergy  and  the  leading  citizens  whose  is  the  bishop  who 
is  to  be  ordained  shall  make,  under  peri)  of  their  souls,  with  the 
holy  Gospels  placed  before  them,  certificates  concerning  three 
persons,  testifying  in  the  same  certificates  that  they  have  not 
.chosen  them  for  any  gifts  or  promises  or  for  reasons  of  friend- 
1^^,  or  any  other  cause,  but  because  they  know  that  they 
are  of  the  true  and  Catholic  faith  and  of  honest  life. and  learned 
in  science  and  that  none  of  them  has  either  wife  or  children,  ^A 
and  know  that  they  have  neither  concubine  nor  natural  chil-  ^f 
dren,  but  that  it  any  of  them  had  a  wife  tlic  same  was  one  and 
first,  neither  a  widow  nor  separated  from  her  husband,  nor 
prohibited  by  the  laws  and  sacred  canons;  and  know  that  they 
are  not  a  curia]  or  an  official,  or,  in  case  they  should  be  such, 
are  not  liable  to  any  curia!  or  official  duty;  and  they  know 
that  they  have  in  such  case  spent  not  less  Uian  fifteen  years 
in  a  monastery.  This  also  is  to  be  contained  in  the  certili- 
catc:  that  they  know  the  person  selected  by  them  to  be  not 
less  than  thirty  years  of  age;  so  that  from  the  three  persons 
for  whom  these  certificates  were  made  the  best  may  be  or- 
dained by  the  choice  and  at  the  peril  of  him  who  ordains.  But 
a  curial  or  an  ofGcial  who.  as  has  been  said,  has  lived  fifteen 
years  in  a  monastery  and  is  advanced  to  the  episcopate  is 
freed  from  his  rank  so  that  as  freed  from  the  curia  he  may 
retain  a  fourth  part  of  his  property,  since  the  rest  of  his  prop- 
erty, according  to  our  law,  is  to  be  claimed  by  the  curia  and 
fisc.  Also  we  give  to  those  who  make  the  certificate  the  priv- 
ilege that  if  they  deem  a  layman,  with  the  exception  of  a 
curial  or  an  ofSdal,  worthy  of  the  said  election,  they  may 
choose  such  layman  with  the  two  other  clergj-  or  monks,  but 
so,  however,  that  the  layman  who  has  in  this  way  been  chosen 
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to  the  qnscopate  sball  not  be  ordaint-d  at  once,  but  shall  first 
be  numbered  among  the  detgy  not  less  than  three  months, 
and  so  having  learned  the  holy  canons  and  the  sacred  ministry 
of  the  Church,  he  shall  be  ordained  bishop;  for  he  who  ought 
to  teach  others  ought  not  himself  to  be  taught  by  others  after 
his  consecration.  But  if  by  chance  there  are  not  found  in 
any  place  three  persons  eligible  to  such  election,  it  is  pemiillcd 
those  who  make  the  certificates  to  make  them  for  two  or  even 
for  only  one  person,  who  shall  each  have  the  testimonials 
mentioned  by  us.  But  if  those  who  ought  to  elect  a  bishop 
do  not  make  this  certificate  within  six  months,  then,  at  the 
peril  of  hb  soul,  let  him  who  ought  to  onlain  ordain  a  bishop, 
provided,  however,  that  all  things  which  we  have  said  be 
observed.  But  if  any  one  is  made  bishop  contrary  to  the 
aforesaid  rules,  we  command  that  he  be  driven  entirely  from 
the  episcopate;  but  as  for  him  who  dared  to  ordain  htm  against 
these  commands,  let  him  be  separated  from  the  sacred  min- 
istry for  a  year  and  all  his  property,  which  at  any  lime  or  in 
any  way  shall  come  into  his  possession,  shall  be  seized  on 
account  of  the  crime  he  has  committed  against  the  rule  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  bishop. 

Ch.  13.  Wc  do  not  permit  dcrgj-  to  be  ordained  unless 
they  are  educated,  have  the  right  fait]i,  and  an  honorable  life, 
and  neither  have,  nor  have  had,  a  concubine  or  natural  chil- 
dren, but  who  either  live  chastely  or  have  a  lawful  wife  and 
her  one  and  only,  neither  a  widow  not  separated  from  her 
husband,  nor  forbidden  by  laws  and  sacred  canons. 

Ch.  14.  We  do  not  permit  presbyters  to  be  mofic  less  than 
thirty  years  old.  deacons  and  sub-deacons  less  than  twenty- 
five,  and  lectors  less  than  sixteen;  nor  a  deaconess  to  be  or- 
dained '  in  the  holy  Church  who  is  less  than  forty  years  old 
and  who  has  been  married  a  second  time. 

(e)  Justinian,  Codex,  1, 11. 

Law  againsl  pnganism. 

The  following  laws  of  JuatiDUn,  thoui;!)  of  uncertain  date,  msrk  the 

I  Sunc  nonl  used  u  tor  ordination  of  cl«rxy. 
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tcnnination  of  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  pofcaniam. 
the  second  of  these  laws  [here  is  a  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  pagan 
teachers.  It  >*  in  line  with  ihe  doains  of  the  school*  of  I  he  heathen 
teachers  at  Athens.  The  decree  closing  the  schools  has  not  been  pr^ 
•erved. 


rw^' 


Ch.  9.    We  command  that  our  mii^strate!)  in  this  r^^ 
city  and  in  the  provinces  take  care  with  the  greatest  zeal  that, 
having  beea  informed  by  themselves  or  the  most  religious 
bishops  of  this  matter,  they  make  inquiry  according  to  la 
into  all  impurities  of  pagaa'  superstitions,  that  tbcy  be  n< 
committed,  and  if  committed  that  they  be  punished ;  but 
their  repression  exceed  provincial  power,  these  things  arc  to 
be  referred  to  us,  that  the  responsibility  for,  and  incitemeDt 
of,  these  crimes  may  not  rest  upon  them. 

(i)  It  is  permitted  no  one,  cither  in  testament  or  by  gift, 
to  leave  or  give  anything  tu  persons  or  places  for  the  main- 
tenance of  pagan  impiety,  even  if  it  is  not  expressly  contained 
in  the  words  of  the  will,  testament,  or  donation,  but  can  be 
truly  perceived  in  some  other  way  by  the  judges,  (j)  But 
those  things  which  are  so  left  or  given  shall  be  taken  from  the 
persons  and  places  to  whom  they  have  been  given  or  left, 
and  shall  belong  to  the  cities  in  which  such  persons  dwell  or 
in  which  such  places  are  situated,  so  that  the>'  may  be  paid  as 
a  form  of  revenue.  (3)  All  penalties  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  previous  emperors  against  the  errors  of  pagans 
in  favor  of  the  orthodox  faith  are  to  remain  in  force  and  cflcct 
forever  and  guarded  by  this  present  pious  legislation. 

Ch.  to.  Because  some  are  found  who  are  imbued  with  the' 
error  of  the  impious  and  detestable  pagans,  and  do  those  things 
which  move  a  merciful  God  to  just  wrath,  and  that  we  may 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  leave  uncorrected  matters  which  con- 
cern these  things,  but,  knowing  that  they  have  abandoned  the 
worship  of  the  true  and  only  God,  and  have  in  insane  error 
offered  sacrifices,  and,  filled  with  all  impiety,  have  celebrated 
solemnities,  we  subject   those  who  have  committed  these 

*  BtUtnic,  and  go  ibraughouL 
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things,  after  they  have  been  held  worthy  of  holy  baptism,  to 
the  punishment  appropriate  to  the  crimes  of  which  they  have 
been  convicted;  but  (or  the  future  we  decree  to  all  by  this 
present  law  that  they  who  have  been  made  Christians  and  at 
any  time  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  holy  and  saving 
baptism,  if  it  appear  that  they  have  remained  still  in  the 
error  of  the  pagans,  shall  suffer  capital  punishment. 

(i)  Those  who  have  not  yet  been  worthy  of  the  venerable 
rite  of  baptism  shall  report  themselves,  if  they  dwell  in  this 
royal  city  or  in  the  proNnnccs,  and  go  to  the  holy  churches 
with  their  wives  and  children  and  all  the  household  subject 
to  them,  and  be  taught  the  true  faith  of  Christians,  so  that 
having  been  taught  tlieir  former  error  henceforth  to  be  re- 
jectcd,  they  may  receive  saving  baptism,  or  know,  if  they 
regard  these  things  of  small  value,  that  they  are  to  have  no 
part  in  all  those  things  which  belong  to  our  commonwealth, 
neither  is  it  permitted  them  to  become  owners  of  anything 
movable  or  immovable,  hut,  deprived  of  everything,  they  are 
to  be  left  in  poverty,  and  besides  ore  subject  to  appropriate 
penalties. 

(3}  We  forbid  also  that  any  branch  of  learning  be  taught 
by  those  who  labor  under  the  insanity  o(  the  impious  pagans, 
SO  that  they  may  not  for  this  reason  pretend  that  they  tn- 
struct  those  who  unfortunately  resort  to  them,  but  in  reality 
corrupt  the  minds  of  their  pupils;  and  let  them  not  receive 
any  support  from  the  public  Ireasurj',  since  they  arc  not  per- 
mitted by  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  by  pragmatic  forms  [public 
decrees)  to  claim  anything  of  the  sort  for  themselves. 

(3)  For  if  any  one  here  or  in  the  provinces  shall  have  been 
convicted  of  not  having  hastened  to  the  holy  churches  with 
his  wife  and  children,  as  said,  he  shall  suffer  the  aforesaid 
penalties,  and  the  fisc  shall  claim  his  property,  and  they  shall 
be  sent  into  exile. 

(4)  If  any  one  in  our  commonwealth,  hiding  himself,  shall 
be  discovered  to  have  celebrated  sacrifice-s  or  the  worship  of 
idob,  let  him  suffer  the  same  capital  punishment  as  the  Mani- 
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cfaivans  and,  what  is  the  same,  the  Borborani  [certain  Ophilic 
Gnostics;  cf.  DCB],  for  wc  judge  thc-m  to  be  similar  to  these. 

(5)  Also  wc  ilccrce  that  their  children  of  tender  years  shall 
at  once  and  without  delay  receive  saving  baptism;  but  they 
who  have  passed  beyond  their  earliest  age  shall  attend  the 
holy  churches  and  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
so  give  themselves  to  sincere  penitence  tliat,  having  rejected 
their  early  error,  they  may  receive  the  venerable  rite  of  bap- 
tism, for  in  this  way  let  them  steadfastly  receive  the  true  faith 
of  the  orthodox  and  not  again  fall  back  into  their  former  error. 

(6)  But  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  military 
rank  or  their  dignity  or  their  goods,  shall  in  pretence  accept 
sainng  baptism,  but  have  left  tlicir  wives  and  children  and 
others  who  are  in  their  households  in  the  error  of  [>agans,  we 
command  that  tbcy  be  deprived  of  their  goods  and  have  noi^ 
part  in  our  commonwealth,  since  it  is  manifest  that  they  liave 
not  received  holy  baptism  in  good  faith. 

(7)  These  things,  therefore,  we  decree  against  the  abom* 
tnable  pagans  and  the  Manichxans,  of  which  Manichaeana 
the  Borborani  are  a  part. 


§  95.    The  Deflvitive  Type  op  Religion  in  the  East: 

DiONYSrUS  THE  Areopagite 

The  works  of  Oionysius  the  Areopagite  first  appear  in  the] 
controversies  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  they  are  quoted! 
in  the  Conference  with  the  Severian*,  5^1  or  533.  Tliere  are 
citations  from  Uic  works  of  the  Areopagite  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  earlier  in  the  works  of  Severus,  the  Monophy&ite  pa- 
triarch of  Antiocb.  In  this  is  given  the  latest  date  to  whicli 
they  may  be  assigned.  They  cannot  be  earlier  than  t^^G^ 
because  the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Prodi 
(411-485)  and  uses  them;  also  he  refers  to  the  practice 
singing  the  Credo  in  divine  scr\'icc,  which  was  first  Introdut 
by  the  Monophydtcs  at  Antioch  in  476.  No  closer  determi- 
nation of  the  date  is  possible.  The  author  is  wholly  unknown. 
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That  be  was  Dionysius  tbc  Areopagite  (Acts  17  :  34)  is  main- 
tained by  no  scholar  to-day.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  the 
later  Eastern  religious  fccUng  and  practice,  with  its  strong 
desire  (or  mysteries  and  sacramental  system.  But  he  brings 
to  it  Nco-Platonic  thought  to  such  a  degree  as  to  color  com- 
pletely his  presentation  of  Christian  truth,  The  eETect  of 
the  book  vas  only  gradual,  but  eventually  very  great.  In  the 
East  it  gave  authority,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  for  its  highly  developed  system  of  mysteries,  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  Church.  In  the  West  it  served  as  a 
philosophical  ba-us  for  scholastic  mysticism.  On  account  of 
the  connection  betwetm  Dionysius  and  the  later  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  the  media:val  philosophy,  Dionj'sius  the  Areopa- 
gite occupies  a  place  in  the  liistories  of  philosophy  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  intrinsuc  merit  of  the  writer. 

Addiiional  source  material:  English  traosUlioDS  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  Dean  Colel,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Luploo,  Loodon,  1869,  aixl 
J.  Parker,  Oxford,  1897  (not  complete);  n  new  triuislntton  into  Ger- 
man appeared  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Kempten  Bibliolhek  der  Kircktif 
vOkr,  1913. 

(a)  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Dc  C<desti  BUraretna,  lit,  a. 
(MSG,  3  :  165.) 
Dionysius  thus  defines  "Hierarchy": 

He  who  speaks  of  a  hierarchy  indicates  thereby  a  holy 
order  .  .  .  which  in  a  holy  manner  works  the  mysteries  of 
illumination  which  is  appropriate  to  each  one.  The  order 
of  the  hierarchy  consists  in  this,  that  some  arc  purified  and 
others  purify;  some  are  illuminated  and  others  illumlnatei 
some  are  completed  and  others  complete. 

(6)  De  Calcsli  Bierarchia,  VI,  2.    (MSG,  3  :  200.)  i 

The  heavenly  hierarchy.  ■ 

Theology  has  given  to  all  heavenly  existences  new  explan- 
atory titles.  Our  divine  initiator  divides  these  into  three 
threefold  ranks.    The  &rst  is  that,  as  he  says,  which  is  ever 
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about  God,  and  which,  as  it  is  related  (Ezek.  i),  is  perma^ 
nently  aod  before  all  others  immediately  united  to  Him;  /or 
the  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  telLs  us  that  the  most 
holy    throne  and  the  many-eyed  and  many-wingod  raxiks, 
which  in  Hebrew  arc  called  cherubim  and  seraphim,  stand 
before  God  iii  the  closest  proximity.    This  ihrcffold  order,  or ' 
rank,  our  great  leader  names  the  one,  like,  and  only  trulyj 
first  hierarchy,  which  is  more  godlike  and  stands  more  im-| 
mediately  near  the  first  effects  of  the  illuminations  of  di- 
vinity Uion  all  others.     As  the  second  hierarchy,  he  names 
that  which  is  composed  of  authorities,  dominions,  and  pow- 
ers, and  as  the  third  and  last  of  the  heavenly  hierarchies  hej 
names  the  order  of  angcU,  archangels,  and  principalities. 

(e)  De  EcclesiastUa  Bierarckia,  I,  i.    (MSG,  3  :iJ3.) 
The  nature  of  Ihc  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

That  our  luerarchy  .  .  .  which  is  given  by  God,  is  God- 
tnspircd  and  divine,  a  divinely  acting  knowledge,  actiWty,  and 
completion,  we  must  show  from  the  supernal  and  most  Holy 
Scriptures  to  those  who  through  hierarchical  secrets  and  tra- 
ditions have  been  initialed  into  the  holy  consecration.  .  .  . 
Jesus,  the  most  divine  and  most  transcendent  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  being  and  the  most  divine  power  of  every  hier- 
archy, holiness,  and  divine  operation,  brings  to  the  blessed  be- 
ings superior  to  us  a  more  bright  and  at  the  same  time  more 
spiritual  light  and  makes  them  as  far  as  possible  like  to  His 
own  light.  And  through  our  love  which  tends  upward  toward 
Him.  by  the  love  of  the  beautiful  which  draws  us  up  to  Him, 
He  brings  together  into  one  our  many  heterogeneities;  that 
He  might  perfect  them  so  as  to  become  a  uniform  and  di- 
vine life,  condition,  and  activity.  He  gives  us  the  power  of  the 
divine  priesthood.  In  consequence  of  this  honor  we  arrive 
at  the  holy  activity  of  the  priesthood,  and  so  we  ourselves 
come  near  to  the  beings  over  us,  that  we.  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  approximate  to  their  abiding  and  unchangeable  holy 
state  and  so  look  up  to  the  blessed  and  divine  brilliancy  o( 
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Jesus,  gaze  religjouslyonwtutis  attainable  by  us  to»e«,  and  are 
illuminateti  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  seen;  and  thus  wc  are 
initiated  into  the  mystic  scicnce.and,  initiating,  we  can  become 
light-like  and  divinely  working,  complete  and  completing. 

id)  De  Ecctesiastica  Htcrarclua,  V,  3.     (MSG.  5  :  504.) 

The  most  holy  consecration  of  initiation  has  as  the  godlike 
power  or  activity  the  cxpiator>'  purification  of  the  imperfect, 
as  the  second  the  illuminating  consecration  of  tlie  purified, 
and  as  the  last,  which  also  includes  the  other  two,  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  consecrated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  consecrations 
that  belong  to  them.  .  .  . 

5.  The  divnne  order  of  the  hierarch'  is  the  first  under  the 
God-beholding  orders;  it  is  the  highest  and  also  the  last, 
for  in  it  every  other  order  of  our  hierarchy  ends  and  is  com- 
plclcd,*  For  wc  sec  that  every  hierarchy  ends  in  Jesus,  and 
so  each  one  ends  in  the  God-tilled  hierarchs. 

6.  The  hierarchical  order,  which  is  filled  full  of  the  per- 
fecting power,  performs  especially  the  consecrations  of  the 
hierarchy,  imparts  by  revelation  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
tilings,  and  teaches  the  conditions  and  powers  appropriate 
to  them.  The  order  of  priests  which  leads  to  light  leads  to 
the  divine  beholding  of  tlie  sacred  mysteries  all  those  who 
have  been  initiated  by  the  divine  order  of  the  hierarchs  and 
with  that  order  performs  its  pr(^)er  sacred  functions.  In 
what  it  does  it  displays  the  divine  working  through  the  most 
holy  symbols  [t .  e. ,  sacraments]  and  makes  those  who  approach 
beholders  and  participanU  in  the  most  holy  mysteries,  send- 
ing on  to  tlie  hierarch  those  who  dc^re  the  knowledge  of  those 
sacred  rites  which  are  seen.  The  order  of  the  Uturges  [or 
deacons]   is  that  which  cleanses  and  separates  the  unlike 

<  By  hicrvcb  Is  to  be  uniknUo*!  In  lhi«  connection  the  cpiKopol  order,  or 
the  l)iishi>|>. 

'Cf.  Efiuula,  Vm.  t.  (MSG.  j  :  ioqi.)  "  Every  order  o(  the  ccdedMlioil 
hierarchy  has  rrlaijon  to  Cixl  and  i*  man  icodlikr  ihun  ihHt  which  »  further 
removed  from  God.  and  lixhtM  and  more  iJluminttlinK  in  all  thU  is  nearer  tu 
the  true  liiiht.  Do  nol  unilerittnad  lliit  neaitieM  fn  a  local  icnae:  it  b^t  rc(cr< 
cncii  tstbcr  to  the  ability  to  receive  Uod." 
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before  they  come  to  the  sacred  rites  of  the  priests,  purifies 
those  who  approach  that  it  may  render  them  pure  from  all 
that  is  opposing  and  unworthy  of  beholding  and  participat- 
ing in  the  sacred  mysteries. 

(e)  Dc  Ecdesiaslica  Hicrarchia,  I,  j.     (MSG,  3:  373.) 

The  sacrament*. 

The  mysierin  or  aacr&mcnts,  According  to  Dioiiysius  th«  Areop 
arc  fix  in  numlwr:  bnptiam,  Ihc  cutharisl.  anointing  or  confirr  _ 

the  consccrRiioii  of  pni-sl<).  ihc  coiiit'craiioii  of  monks,*  and  lh«  nm- 
Hvcrutioii  of  the  dead.  These  he  discusses  in  cha.  1-7  of  the  Etcie- 
titulkat  llieranky. 

Salvation  can  in  no  other  way  come  about  than  that  t 
saved  are  deified.  The  deification  is  the  highest  po3.Mbl 
resemblance  to  God  and  union  with  Him.  'ITie  commi 
aim  of  all  the  hieriirchy  is  the  love  which  hangs  upon  God 
things  divine,  which  fills  with  a  diN^ne  spirit  and  works  in 
godlike  fashion;  and  before  this  is  the  complete  and  never 
retreating  flight  from  that  which  is  opposed  to  it,  the  knowt-  g 
edge  of  being  as  being,  the  vision  and  knowledge  of  the  holji^fl 
truth,  the  divinely  inspired  participation  in  the  homogeneous^^ 
perfection  of  the  One  himself,  so  far  as  man  can  come  to  that, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  holy  contemplation,  which  spiritually 
nourishes  and  deifies  every  one  who  strives  for  it. 


CH;\PTER  n.     THE  TRANSITION  TO  THE  MIDDLE  AG! 
THK    FOUNDATION    OF    THE    GERMANIC    N.\TIONAI,1 
CHURCHES 

While  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  was  being  wxougli 
out  in  the  disputes  and  councils  of  Rome  and  the  East,  tt 
foundations  of  the  Germanic  national  churches  were  being 
laid  in  the  West.  In  the  British  Isles  the  faith  was  extended^ 
from  Britain  to  Ireland  and  thence  to  Scotland  (§  96).  Among 
the  inmates  of  the  monasteries  of  these  cotmtrics  were  many 
monks  who  were  moved  to  undertake  missionary  journeys 
to  various  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  among  them  St. 

'  The  hishcat  order  of  oil  Uie  uoosMrBtcd  ordera  is  ihe  bo!y  ordec  o(  tDoak^ 
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Columbanus.  But  even  more  important  for  the  future  of 
Western  Chmtcndom  was  ihc  conversioa  ol  the  Franks  from 
pa^anLsm  to  Catholic  Christianity.  At  a  time  when  the 
other  Germanic  rulers  were  stUl  Arian,  C!o\ts  and  the  Franks 
became  Catholics  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  champions  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  Franks  rapidly  became  the  dominant 
power  in  the  West,  and  soon  other  Germanic  races  either  were 
conquered  or  followed  the  example  of  the  Franks  and  became 
Catholics  (§  97).  The  State  churches  that  thus  arose  wcro 
more  under  the  control  of  the  local  royal  authority  than  the 
Catholic  Church  had  pre%'iou.s!y  been,  and  the  rulers  were 
little  disposed  to  favor  outaide  control  of  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  thdr  kingdoms  (§  9S).  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  greatest  pontjfl  of  the  ancient  Church,  Gregorj- 
the  Great,  more  than  recovered  the  prestige  and  influence 
which  bad  been  lost  under  Vigilius.  By  his  able  administra- 
tion he  did  much  to  unite  the  West,  to  heal  the  schism  re- 
sulting from  the  Fifth  Council,  and  to  overcome  the  heresies 
which  divided  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics.  At  the  same 
time  he  advanced  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West  (§  99).  Of  the  many  statesman- 
like undertakings  of  Gregory  none  had  more  far-reaching 
consequences  than  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  establishment  in  England  uf  a  church  which  would  be  in 
close  and  loyal  dependence  upon  the  Roman  sec,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  close  connection  would  be  the  heir  of  the 
best  traditions  of  culture  in  the  West  (§  too). 


S  96.    The  Celtic  Church  of  the  British  Isles. 

§  97.  The  Converuon  of  the  Franks:  the  Establishment  of 
Catholicism  in  the  Germanic  Ring<Ioms. 

I  98.    The  State  Church  of  the  Gennanic  Kingdoms. 

§  99.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
Second  Half  of  the  Sixth  Century  and  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Seventh  Ccnturj'. 

§  100,    The  Foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
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1 96.    The  Celtic  CitCRcn  in  the  British  Isles 


Cbristiaoity  was  probably  planted  in  the  British  Isles 
during  the  second  century;  as  to  its  growth  in  the  ante- 
Niccnc  period  little  is  dclinitcly  known.  Rcprcscntati^TS 
of  the  British  Church  were  at  A.rle3  in  314.  The  Church  was 
in  dose  connection  with  the  Church  on  the  Continent  during 
the  fourth  century  and  in  tbe  fifth  during  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. The  Christianity  thus  established  was  completely 
overthrown  or  driven  into  Wales  by  the  invaaon  of  the  pagan 
Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  circa  449-500.  (for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  newcomers,  v.  injra,  §  100.)  Early  in  the  fifth 
century  the  conversion  of  Ireland  took  place  by  missionaries 
from  Britain.  Li  this  conversion  St.  Patrick  txaditionally 
play.4  an  important  part. 

Additional  source  material:  Bedo,  BUt.  Be.,  Eng.  Uans.  by  Giles,' 
London,  1894;  by  A.  M.  Sellar,  London,  1007  (for  Latin  text,  v.  infra, 
a);  Adaranaai,  Vita  S.  Columha.  cd.  J.  T.  Powlcr,  i8i>|  (with  val- 
uable intruducliun  and  tru.nslatiun);  St.  Patrick,  Gtntiine  Writint*, 
ed.  G.  T.  Stoke*  and  G.  H.  H.  Wright.  Dublin,  1887;  J.  D.  Newport 
White.  The  Writtni^s  of  St.  Patrick,  1004.  for  bibliography  of  sources, 
Mw  Gross,  The  Sources  and  Literalitrt  of  En^iih  Bisiory,  1900,  pp.j 
321/. 

(a)  Bede,Hist.  Ec.Gentis  AHgl<}rum,l,t$.    (MSL,95:^.)^ 

The  Venerable  Bedc  (671  or  67^-735).  monk  at  Jmtow,  the  moM 
learned  iheulugian  u(  the  Anfflo-Saxun  Church,  was  alM  the  fint  his- 
torian or  England.  For  the  e^irliest  period  he  used  what  writtea 
sources  were  available.  His  work  becomes  of  independent  value  with 
the  account  o(  the  coming  of  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  597  {I,  33). 
The  history  extends  to  A.  D.  751.  The  best  critical  edition  is  that  ol 
C.  Plummer,  1896,  which  has  a  valuable  introduction,  copious  bt»< 
torical  and  critical  notes,  and  careful  discrimination  of  the  sources. 
Wm,  Bright's  Ckapiers  on  Early  English  Chiireh  Bislarv  is  an  elaborate 
commL-ntary  on  Bede's  work  a*  far  a.*  yex),  the  death  of  Wil(ri<l.  Trans- 
lution  of  Bede's  History  by  J.  A.  Giles,  may  be  found  in  Bohn's  AtUi' 
quariitn  Ubrarv.  and  better  by  iV  M.  Sellar,  1907. 

In  the  following  passage  we  hnvc  the  only  rcfercricc  made  by  Bede 
to  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  and  his  failure  to  mention  Patrick  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  see  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Life 0/  St.  Patritk] 
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and  hit  Place  in  Bialary,  1905.  This  pMiftgc.  refemnn  to  Palladium, 
is  a  quotation  from  the  ChronUa  of  Prosper  of  Aquitainc  (40.{-46ji 
ann.  431  (MSL.  51,  critical  viiiiiuu  in  MGH,  Aucl.anliquist.  g  :  1); 
from  Giltl.TS,  Z)i:  (Xfirfio  Britannia  lihef  qucrtdta  {iiSX^tU)  :  317.  critical 
edilioii  in  MGH,  .Atui.  itntiiiuiss,  ij.  A  transUtlon  by  J.  A,  Gile*  in 
Six  Old  Knfliii  Ckronielei,  in  lloha'i  A  nlitjitariaH  Library),  is  the  refer- 
ence to  the  letter  written  to  the  Romaos:  from  the  Chronica  of  Marcel- 
lin us  Corner  (MSL,  51  :gij;  criticil  edition  in  MGH,  AuU.anttquiss, 
11)  u  the  reference  to  BlxdA  aod  AttiJa.  1 

In  the  year  of  the  I^ord's  incarnation,  423,  Thcodosius  the 
younger  received  the  empire  after  HonoriuK  and,  being  the 
forty-fifth  from  Augtistus,  retained  it  twenty-six  years.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  PaJIadius  was  sent  by  Celestinus, 
the  pontiff  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  tJie  Scots'  that  believtxl 
in  Christ  to  be  their  first  bishop.  Id  the  twenty-third  year' 
of  his  reign  (446),  AStius,  the  illustrious,  who  was  also  patri- 
cian, ■discharged  his  third  consulate  with  Symmachus  as  his 
colleague.  To  him  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  Britons  sent 
a  letter  beginning:  "To  Actius,  thrice  consul,  the  groans  of 
the  Britons."  And  in  the  cotirsc  of  the  letter  they  thus  ex- 
press their  calamities:  "The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea: 
the  sea  drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians;  between  them  there ' 
have  arisen  two  sorts  of  death;  we  are  either  slain  or 
drowned."  Yet  ndther  t»u!d  all  this  procure  any  assistance 
from  him,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  most  dangerous  war 
with  Blxda  and  Attila,  kings  of  the  Huns.  And  though  the 
year  next  before  this,  Blada  had  been  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  his  brother  Attila,  yet  Attila  himself  remained  so 
intolerable  an  enemy  to  the  republic  that  he  ravaged  almost 
all  Europe,  invading  and  destroying  cities  and  castles.  I 

(6)  Patrick,  Confessio,  chs.  i,  10.     (MSL,  53  :  801.}  | 

The  call  of  St.  Patrick  to  be  a  misxionary. 

There  is  much  dispute  and  uncertainty  about  the  life  and  work  of 
St.  Patrick.  Of  the  works  of  Patrick,  two  appear  to  be  genuine,  his 
Confesiio  and  hi»  Epistola  ad  Cornticum.  The  other  works  attributed 
to  him  are  wry  probably  spurious.    The  genuiae  works  may  be  found 

'  The  Iriih  were  known  at  Scots  The  name  SMtland  was  given  to  that 
country  on  account  ol  invaders  from  Nnnh  Ireland. 
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In  Haddsn  and  Stubbs,  Cotmdis  and  Ecdfsiaslkal  Documents  relat- 
ing  to  Great  Britain  and  trelamt.  vol.  II,  pt.  ii,  aijO^. 
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I,  Patrick,  a  sinner,  the  most  ignorajit  and  least  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  the  most  contemptible  among  many,  had  for  my 
father  Calpomius  the  deacon,  son  of  the  presbyter  Potilus, 
the  son  of  Odissus,  who  was  of  the  village  of  Bannavis  Tabcr- 
nia;  he  had  near  by  a  Utile  estate  where  I  was  taken  captive. 
I  was  then  nearly  sixteen  years  old.     But  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  true  God'  and  I  was  taken  into  captivity  unto  Ireland, 
with  so  many  thousand  men.  according  to  our  deserts,  bc-^H 
cause  wc  had  forsaken  God  and  not  kept  His  commandment*^^ 
and  had  not  been  obedient  to  our  priests  who  warned  us 
of  our  salvation.    And  the  Lord  brought  upon  us  the  fury 
of  His  wrath  and  scattered    us  among  many  nations,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  earth,  where  now  my  meanness  appears  to 
be  among  strangers.    And  there  the  Lord  opened  the  senses 
of  my  unbelief,  that  I  might  remember  my  sin,  and    that 
X  might  be  converted  with  my  whole  heart  to  my  Lord 
God,  who  looked  upon  my  humbleness  and  had  mercy  upon 
my  youth  and  ignorance,  and  guarded  me  before  I  knew  Him 
and  before  I  knew  and  distinguished  between  good  and  evil, 
and  protected  me  and  comforted  me  as  a  father  a  sun. 

.  .  .  And  again  after  a  few  years*  I  was  with  my  relatives 
in  Britain,  who  received  me  as  a  son,  and  earnestly  besought 
me  that  I  should  never  leave  them  after  having  endured  so 
many  great  tribulations.  And  there  I  saw  in  a  vision  by 
night  a  man  coming  to  me  as  from  Ireland,  and  bis  name  w. 
Victorinus.  and  he  had  innumerable  epistles;  and  he  gave  n 
one  of  them  and  I  read  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  as  follows: 
"The  voice  of  the  Irish."  And  while  I  wa.s  reading  the  cpiatlej 
I  think  that  it  was  at  the  very  moment.  I  heard  the  voice  of 
those  who  were  near  the  wood  of  Fochlad,'  which  is  near 
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*/.  (.,  Dot  oeccMarily  ft  pagaa.  but  he  did  not  love  God,  or  wu  Dot  ycl 
converted." 

'In  the  monwliiln  he  Iwd  CKaped  to  Prkiice  and  lived  there. 
>  Where  Patrkk  h*d  lived  u  a  alavc 
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Wcstcra  Sea-  And  thus  they  cried  out  with  one  voice:  We 
beseech  thcc,  holy  youth,  to  come  here  and  dwell  among  113. 
And  I  was  great!)'  smitten  in  heart,  and  could  read  no  fur- 
ther and  so  I  awoke.  Thanks  be  to  God,  because  after 
many  years  the  Lord  granted  them  according  to  their  cry. 

{c)  Bcdc,  Hist.  Ec..  Ill,  4.    (MSL,  95  :  iji.) 
St.  Ninian  and  St.  Columba  in  Scotland. 

In  the  year  of  our  l-ord  565,  when  Justin  the  younger,  the 
^Qoceisor  of  Justinian,  took  the  government  of  the  Ronmn 
Empire,  there  came  into  Britain  a  priest  and  abbot,  dis- 
tinguished in  habit  and  monastic  life,  Columba  by  name,  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  provinces  of  the  northern  Picts, 
that  is,  to  those  who  arc  separated  from  the  southern  parts 
by  steep  and  rugged  mountains.  For  the  soulhcrn  Picts, 
who  had  their  homes  within  those  mountains,  had  long  before, 
as  is  reported,  forsaken  the  error  of  idolatry,  and  embraced 
the  true  faith,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  to  them  by  Ninian,' 
a  mo»t  reverend  bishop  and  holy  man  of  the  British  nation, 
who  had  been  regularly  instructed  at  Rome  in  the  faith 
and  mysteries  of  the  truth,  whose  episcopal  see  was  named 
alter  St.  Martin,  the  bishop,  and  was  famous  for  its  church, 
wherein  he  and  many  other  saints  rest  in  the  body,  and 
wliich  the  English  nation  still  possesses.  The  place  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Bemicia.  and  is  commonly  called  Candida 
Casa,-  because  he  there  built  a  church  of  stone,  which  was 
not  usual  among  the  Britons. 

Columba  came  to  Britain  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  idgn  of 
Rridius,  the  son  of  Meilochon,  the  very  powerful  king  of  the 
Picts,  and  he  con\'erted  by  work  and  example  that  nation  to 
the  faith  of  Christ;  whereupon  he  also  received  the  aforesaid 
island  [lona]  far  a  monastery.  It  is  not  large,  but  contains 
about  five  families,  according  to  English  reckoning.    His  suc- 

*TbU  rrfereare  to  Niniui  i»  the  moat  impertant  there  iii  io  Eact,  Bede  b 
here  the  chief  Bulhoriiy  (or  the  work  o(  thii  mlMJoinaiy. 
•Whiiheroc,  C»[lo«f»y. 
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ccssors  hold  it  to  this  day,  and  there  also  he  was  buried, 
when  he  was  sevtnty-SKvcn,  about  thirty-two  years  after  be 
came  into  Britain  to  preach.  Before  he  came  into  Britain 
he  had  built  a  noble  monastery  in  Ireland,  which  from  the 
great  number  of  oaks  is  called  in  the  Scottish  tongue'  Di 
mach,  that  is,  the  Field  of  Oaks.  From  both  of  these  moo 
tcries  many  others  had  tlicir  origin  through  his  disciples  both 
in  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  the  island  monastery  where  bis 
body  lies  holds  the  rule. 

That  inland  always  has  for  its  ruler  an  abbot,  who  is 
priest,  to  whose  direction  all  the  province  and  even  bish< 
themselves  are  subject  by  an  unusual  form  of  organizati< 
according  to  the  example  of  their  first  teacher,  who  was 
a  bishop,  but  a  priest  and  monk;  of  whose  life  and  discourses  , 
some  writings  arc  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  his  disdpIe^H 
But  whatever  he  was  himself,  this  we  regard  as  certain  con^^ 
ccrning  him,  that  he  left  successors  renowned  for  their  great 
contjnency,  their  love  of  God,  and  their  monastic  rules.  How-  I 
ever,  they  followed  uncertain  cycles'  in  their  observance  of  the 
great  festival  [Easter],  for  no  one  brought  them  the  synodal  ' 
decrees  for  the  observance  of  Easter,  because  they  were 
placed  so  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  they  only  p: 
tiscd  such  works  of  piety  and  chastity  as  they  could  1 
from  the  prophetical,  evangelical,  and  apostolical  wri 
This  manner  of  keeping  Easter  continued  among  them  for  a 
long  time,  that  is,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
or  until  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  715. 
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{  97.    The  Com'ERsioN  of  the  Franks.    The  Establish- 
ment OF  CATHOuaSU  IN  THE  GeBMANIC  KINGDOMS 


Chlodowech  (Clovis,  481-511)  was  originally  a  king  of 
Salian  Franks,  near  Toumay.     By  his  energy  he  became  king 
of  all  the  Franks,  and,  overthrowing  Syagrius  in  486,  push 
his  frontier  to  the  Loire.    In  496  he  conquered  a  portion  of 

■  /.  t.,  Irish  toopw.  <  Rules  lor  campuUng  Easier. 
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Alcmanni.  About  this  lime  he  became  a  Catholic.  He  hud 
for  some  time  favored  the  Catholic  religion,  and  with  hui 
conveisioa  his  rule  was  associated  with  that  cause  in  the  king- 
doms subject  to  Arian  rulers.  In  this  way  his  support  of 
Catholicism  was  in  line  with  his  policy  of  conquest.  By  con- 
stant warfare  Chlodowccb  was  able  to  push  his  frontier,  in 
507,  to  the  Garomie.  His  death,  in  511,  at  less  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  cut  short  only  for  a  time  the  extension  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  Under  his  sons,  Burgundy,  Thunngia. 
and  Bavaria  were  conquered.  The  kingdom,  which  bad  been 
divided  on  the  death  of  Chlodowech,  was  united  under  the 
youngest  son,  Chlotar  I  (sole  rutcr  558-561),  again  divided 
on  his  death,  to  be  united  under  Chlotar  II  (sole  ruler  613- 
628).  In  Spain  the  Suc^•^,  in  the  northwest,  became  Catholic 
under  Carrarich  in  550.  They  were  conquered  in  585  by  the 
Visigoths,  who  in  turn  became  Catholic  in  5S9. 

(a)  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ilistoria  Francorum,  11,  jo,  31. 
(MSL,  71  :  "S) 

Gregory  of  Tours  (538-503)  became  bishop  of  Tout*  in  573.  TUoed 
in  Ihis  vay  in  the  mosl  important  sec  of  France,  he  was  constantly  ' 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  Klerovinglan  royal  family  and  had  abua- 
dnnl  opponunity  to  become  acriuninlvd  with  the  courh:  of  events  at 
6ra[  hand.  His  moM  important  work,  the  History  »/  the  Frankt,  is 
especially  valuable  fMin  the  fifth  book  on,  as  here  he  is  on  ground  with 
which  he  wiL$  pcraonatly  familiar.  In  Hook  II,  from  nhirh  the  fclcrlion 
b  taken,  Gregory  depends  upon  others,  and  must  be  lut'd  with  caution. 

The  baptism  of  Chloduwech  was  probably  the  result  of  n  Ions  proc- 
ess of  deliberation,  beginning  probably  before  hit  marriafte  with 
ChrotcchQdis,  a  Burgundian  princesd,  who  was  a  Calhollc.  WhQe 
stDI  a  pa^an  he  wajt  favorably  disposed  lQwar<l  the  Catholic  Church. 
About  406  he  was  baptized,  probably  od  Christmas  Day,  at  Rheims.  by 
St,  Rcmigius.  The  place  and  date  have  been  much  disputed  of  Utc. 
The  carliesl  references  to  the  conversion  arc  by  Nicclus  of  Trier  {oh. 
circa  $66),  Ephlulj  ad  CModonirUam  rtginam  L»ngob\irdorum  (MSL, 
65  :37S)l  and  .\vitus.  Epitlula  41,  addresMd  to  Chlodoo-ech  himself. 
(MSL,  so  :  '57)-  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  evidence  may  be 
found  ill  A.  Hauck.  Kitchenfei<JtkiiSe  Deutithlandi,  fourth  cd.,  I,  595/. 
Mauck  concludes  that  "the  date,  December  13,  496,  may  be  regiirdnl 
as  almost  certainly  the  date  of  the  baptism  of  Chlodowech.  The 
cooncciioQ  OS  to  tiinc  between  the  first  war  with  the  Alemanni  and  the 
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baptism  may  have  given  occasion  lo  setk  tot  3om«  acluxl  connection 
tirecn  Lhc  two  cvcnU."     The  selection  ix  therefore  diven  as  the 
ditional  vereion  and  is  noi  to  be  relied  upon  aa  correct  in  detail.    It 
represents  what  was  probably  the  current  belief  within  a  few  decades 
o(  tbc  event. 
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Ch.  30.  The  queen  (Chrotechildis)  ceased  not  to  warn 
dowech  that  he  should  acknowledge  the  true  God  aod  t 
idols.    But  in  no  way  could  he  be  brought  to  believe  these 
things.     Finally  war  broke  out  with  the  Alem&imi.    Then  by 
neces^ty  was  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  what  before  he  b: 
denied  with  his  will.    The  two  armies  met  and  there  was 
fearful  slaughter,  and  the  army  of  Chlodowcch  was  on 
point  of  being  annihilated,     When  the  king  perceived  that; 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  hts  heart  was  smitten  and  be 
was  moved  to  tears,  and  he  said:  "Jesus  Christ,  whom  Chrote- 
childis declares  to  be  the  Son  of  the  li\nng  God,  who  says  that 
Thou  wilt  help  those  in  need  and  give  victory  to  those  who 
hope  in  Thee,  himibty  I  flee  to  Thee  for  Thy  mighty  aid,  that 
Thou  wilt  give  me  victor>'  over  these  ray  enemies,  and  I  will 
in  this  way  cTpcriencc  Thy  power,  which  the  people  called 
by  Thy  name  claim  that  they  have  proved  to  be  in  Thee. 
Then  will  I  believe  on  Thee  and  he  baptized  in  Thy  name. 
For  I  have  called  upon  my  gods  but,  as  I  have  seen,  they  arc 
far  from  ray  help.    Therefore,  I  believe  that  they  have  no^ 
power  who  do  not  hasten  to  aid  those  obedient  to  them.    ^H 
now  call  upon  Thee  and  I  desire  to  believe  on  Thee.    Only^^ 
save  me  from  the  hand  of  my  adversaries."    As  he  thus 
spoke,  the  Alemanni  turned  their  backs  and  began  to  take 
flight.     But  when  they  saw  that  their  king  was  dead,  tbey 
submitted  to  Chlodowcch  and  said:  "Let  not,  we  pray  thee, 
a  nation  perish;   now  we  are  thine."    Thereupon  he  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  exhorted  the  people,  and  returned  home 
peace.    He  told  the  queen  how  by  calling  u[x>n  the  name  < 
Christ  he  had  obtained  victory.    This  happened  in  the 
tccnth  year  of  his  reign  (496). 

Ch.  31.  Thereupon  the  queen  commanded  that  the  holy  Re- 
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migius,  bishop  of  Rhdms,  be  bn>ught  secretly  to  teach  the  king 
the  word  of  sa3vation.  The  priest  was  brought  to  him  secretly 
and  began  to  lay  before  him  that  he  should  believe  in  the  true 
God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earlli,  and  forsake  idols,  who 
could  neither  help  him  nor  others.  But  he  replied :  "  Gladly 
do  I  listen  to  tliee,  most  holy  Father,  but  one  thing  remains, 
for  the  people  who  follow  mc  suffer  mc  not  to  forsake  their 
gods.  But  I  will  go  and  speak  to  them  according  to  thy 
vords."  ^\llen  he  met  his  men.  and  before  he  began  to  speak, 
all  the  people  cried  out  together,  for  the  divine  power  had 
anticipated  him:  "We  reject  the  mortal  gods,  pious  king,  and 
we  are  ready  to  follow  the  immortal  God  whom  Remigius 
preaches."  These  things  were  reported  to  the  bishop,  who 
rejoiced  greatly  and  commanded  the  font  to  be  prepared. 
.  .  .  The  king  first  asked  to  be  baptized  by  the  pontiff.  He 
went,  a  new  Constanline,  into  the  font  to  be  washed  clean 
from  the  old  Icproiiy,.  and  to  purify  himself  in  fresh  water 
from  the  stains  which  he  had  long  had.  But  as  he  stepped 
into  the  baptismal  water,  the  saint  of  God  began  in  moving 
tone:  "Bend  softly  thy  head,  Sicambcr,  reverence  what  thou 
hast  burnt,  and  burn  what  thou  hast  reverenced."  .  .  . 

Therefore  the  king  confessed  Almighty  God  in  Trinity,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  anointed  with  the  holy  chrism  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Of  his  army  more  than  three  thousand 
were  baptized.  Also  his  sister  Albollcdis  was  baptized.  .  .  . 
And  another  sister  of  the  king,  Lanthechildts  by  name,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  was  converted,  and  when 
she  had  confessed  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  she  was  given  the  chrism. 

(fi)  Gregory  of  Tours, //ij(.  Franccmm,  II,  35-38.     (MSL, 
71  :  23*-) 
Covis  at  the  head  of  the  antj-Arian  party  in  Caul. 

Ch.  35.  When  Alarich,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  saw  that 
King  Chlodowech  continually  conquered  the  naticms,  be  sent 
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messengers  to  him  saying:  "If  my  brother  wishes,  it  Is  also 
in  my  heart  that  we  sec  each  other,  if  God  will."     Chlodo- 
wech  was  not  opposed  to  this  and  came  to  him.    They  met 
on  an  island  in  the  Loire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amboise,       i 
in  the  territory  of  Tours,  and  spake  and  ate  and  drank  to-^| 
gether,  promised  mutual  friendship,  and  parted  in  peace.  ' 

Ch.  j6.  But  already  many  Gauls  wi&hed  with  all  their 
heart  to  have  the  Franks  for  their  masters.  It  therefore  hap- 
pened that  Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rhodez,  was  driven  out  of 
his  city  on  account  of  this.  For  they  said  to  him:  "You  wish 
that  the  rule  of  the  Franks  posacs-scd  this  land."  And  a  few 
days  after,  when  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  him  and  the 
citizens,  the  rumor  reached  the  Goths  who  dwelt  in  the  city, 
for  the  citizens  asserted  that  he  wished  to  be  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  Franks;  and  they  took  counsel  and  planned  how 
they  might  kill  him  with  the  sword.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  man  of  God,  he  rose  by  night,  and  with  the  most  faith* 
ful  of  his  servants  left  Rhodez  and  came  to  Arverne.  .  .  . 

Ch.  37.  Thereupon  King  Chlodowech  said  to  his  men: 
"It  is  a  great  grief  to  me  that  these  Arians  possess  a  part  of 
Gaul.  Let  us  go  forth  with  God's  aid,  conquer  them,  and 
bring  this  land  into  our  power."  And  since  this  ^>eech 
pleased  all,  he  marched  with  his  army  toward  Poitiers,  for 
there  dwelt  Alarich  at  that  time,  .  .  .  King  Chlodowech  met 
the  king  of  the  Goths,  Alarich,  in  the  Campus  Vocladen- 
sis  [Vouilli  or  VouIon-sur-CIain]  ten  miles  from  Poitiers;  and 
while  the  latter  fought  from  afar,  the  former  withstood  in  hand 
to  hand  combat.  But  since  the  Gotlis,  in  their  fashion,  took 
to  flight,  King  Chlodowech  at  length  with  God's  aid  won 
the  victory.  He  had  on  his  side  a  son  of  Sighert  the  Lame, 
whose  name  was  Chloderich.  The  same  Sigbertf  ever  since 
he  fought  with  the  Alcmanni  near  Zulpich  [in  496],  bad 
been  wounded  in  the  knee  and  limped.  The  king  killed  King 
Alarich  and  put  the  Goths  to  flight.  .  .  .  From  this  battle 
Amatrich,  .'Marich's  son,  fled  to  Spain,  and  by  his  ability 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom.     Chlodowech,  however,  sent 
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tus  son  Thcudcric  to  Albi,  Rfaodcz,  and  Arvcrne,  and  depart- 
lag  he  subjugated  those  dties,  from  tJie  borders  of  the 
Goths  to  the  borders  of  the  Burgundkns,  to  the  rule  of  his 
father.    But  Alarich  reigned  twenly-lwo  years. 

Chlodowcch  spent  the  winter  in  Bourdcaux,  and  carried 
away  the  entire  treasure  of  AJaricb  from  Toulouse,  and  he 
went  lo  Angoulftme.  Such  favor  did  the  Lord  show  him  that, 
when  he  looked  on  the  walls,  they  fell  of  themselves.  There- 
upon when  the  Goths  had  been  driven  from  the  dty  he 
brought  it  under  his  rule.  After  the  accomplishment  of  these 
victories  he  returned  to  Tours  and  dedicated  many  gifts  to 
the  holy  Church  of  St  Martin. 

Ch.  38.  At  that  lime  he  received  from  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius  the  title  of  consul,  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  he 
assumed  tJie  purple  cloak  and  put  on  his  head  a  diadem.  He 
then  mounted  a  horse  and  with  his  own  hand  scattered  among 
the  people  who  were  present  gold  and  silver  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  all  the  way  from  the  door  of  the  porch  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin  lo  the  city  gate.  And  from  this  day  forward  he 
was  addressed  as  consul,  or  Augustus.  From  Tours  Chlodo- 
wech  went  to  Paris  and  made  that  the  scat  of  his  authority.' 

(c)  Third  Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  589,  Acts.  Mansi, 
DC,  99a. 

This  council  is  the  most  imporiani  evcDl  in  the  history  of  the  VisM 
gothic  Church  of  Spain,  nurking  llie  abandonmcDt  of  AriaiDiun  l>y 
the  ruling  roci;  ol  Kp.iin  ami  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trimly  or  the  Catholic  faith  and  unity.  The  Suevi  had  accepted 
Catholicism  more  than  thirty-five  years  before;  sec  Synod  of  Breca, 
A.  D.  s6j,  in  Hcfdc,  S  iRs  (</.  also  tUhn.  5  176.  who  gives  the  text  o( 
the  onfithcmatisms  in  which,  after  u  statement  of  the  Catholic  iloclnne 
of  the  Trinity,  the  balance  of  the  ansiihcmtitisma  arc  concerned  with 
Priscillianitin).  Rcccarcd,  the  Visigothic  king  (586-601),  became  a 
CathoUc  in  587,  and  held  ibc  council  of  589  to  cAcct  the  conversion  of 
Ibe  nation  to  his  new  faith.  For  a  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the 
conveisioo  of  Reccarcd,  wc  PNF,  ser.  II,  vol.  XII,  pi.  3,  p.  87,  and 
two  from  Gregory  to  Reccarcd  himitelf  {ihi4..  vol.  XIII.  pp.  16,  35). 
The  creed,  as  professed  at  Toledo,  is  the  lirsl  instance  of  the  aulborlxed 
use  o{  (be  term  "and  the  Son"  in  a  creed  in  connection  with  the  doc- 
'  II  bod  been  at  Swrmm  after  486,  and  bdon  Ihat  at  TWunay. 
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trine  of  the  "procctMon  of  the  f  tol>'  Spirit,"  ihc  form  in  which  the  to- 
oiled  Nkene  creed  came  to  be  used  in  the  West,  and  the  source  of 
inacli  dispute  between  the  Eajtt  aad  the  Wat  in  the  tuuUi  century  jod 
ever  unco. 

I,  From  the  Speech  of  Rcccarcd  at  the  Opening  of  the  Council. 

I  judge  that  you  are  QOt  ignorant,  most  reverend  priests 
[i.  e.,  bishops]  that  I  have  called  you  into  our  presence  for  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  because  in  time 
past  the  existence  of  heresy  prevented  throughout  the  entire 
Catholic  Church  the  transaction  of  synodlcal  bu^ess.  God, 
who  has  been  pleased  by  our  action  to  remove  the  obstacle 
of  the  same  heresy,  warns  us  to  set  in  order  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  concerning  church  matters.  Therefore  let  it  be  a  matter 
of  joy  and  gUidness  to  you  that  the  canonical  order  is  being 
brought  back  to  the  lines  of  the  times  of  our  fathers,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  to  our  glory. 

II.  ?'TDm  the  SlKtement  of  Fiuth. 

There  is  present  here  all  the  famous  nation  of  the  Goths, 
esteemed  for  their  real  bravery  by  nearly  all  nations,  who, 
however,  by  the  error  of  their  teachers  have  been  separatctl 
from  the  faith  and  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  now, 
agreeing  as  a  whole  with  me  in  my  assent  to  the  faith,  partici- 
pate in  the  communion  of  that  Church  which  receives  in  its 
maternal  bosom  a  multitude  of  difTcrcnt  nations  and  nour- 
ishes them  with  the  breasts  of  charity.  Concerning  her  the 
prophet  foretelling  said:  "My  house  shall  be  called  the  house 
of  prayer  for  all  nations."  For  not  only  does  the  conversion 
of  the  Goths  add  to  the  amount  of  our  reward,  but  also  an 
infinite  multitude  of  the  people  of  the  Suevi,  whom  under  the 
protection  of  Heaven  we  have  subjected  to  our  kingdom,  led 
away  into  heresy  by  the  faidt  of  an  alien,'  wc  have  endeavored 
to  recall  to  the  source  of  truth.  Therefore,  most  holy 
Fathers,   I  offer  as  by  your  hands   to  the  eternal   God, 

I  In  4*^5.  undLT  thr  icfluciicc  of  Uic  Visitcotbi,  llie  Sucvi,  fomurly  CaUudic, 
tmd  cmbtiKcd  Arltmiua. 
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as  a  holy  and  pleasing  offering,  these  most  noble  nations, 
who  have  been  attached  by  us  to  the  Lord's  possessions. 
For  it  will  be  to  me  in  the  day  of  the  retribution  of  the 
just  an  unfading  crown  and  joj'  if  these  peoples,  who  now  by 
our  planning  ha%'c  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  re- 
main founded  and  established  in  the  same.  For  as  by  the 
divine  determination  it  has  been  a  matter  of  our  care  to  bring 
these  peoples  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  your  teaching  to  mstnict  them  in  the  Catholic 
dogmas,  by  which  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  that  they  may  know  haw  to  reject  totally 
the  errors  of  pernicious  heresy,  to  remain  in  charity  in  the 
ways  of  the  true  faith,  and  to  embrace  with  fer\'cnt  desire  the 
conimtmion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  ...  .\s  it  is  of  benefit 
to  us  to  profess  with  the  mouth  what  we  believe  in  the  heart 
,  .  .  therefore  I  anathematize  Arius  with  all  his  doctrines  .  .  , 
so  I  hold  in  honor,  to  the  praise  and  honor  and  glor>-  of  God, 
the  faith  of  the  holy  Council  of  Xioea.  ...  X  embrace  and 
hold  the  faith  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Fathers  assembled 
at  Constantinople.  ...  I  believe  the  faith  of  the  first  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  .  .  .  likenise  witli  all  the  Catholic  Church  I 
reverently  receive  the  faith  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon.  .  .  . 
To  this  my  confession  I  have  added  the  holy  constitutions 
[t.  e.,  confesaons  of  faith]  of  the  above-mentioned  councils, 
and  I  have  subscribed  with  complete  singleness  of  heart  to 
the  divine  testimony. 

flcrc  follows  the  fsilh  of  Nicsa,  the  so-called  creed  of  Constanti- 
nople, with  the  worda  relaiing  lo  tl»e  Holy  Ghost,  ex  Poirt  et  FUio 
procnlfHlem  (proceeding  from  tbc  Father  and  the  Son);  the  iKtual  form  _ 
filioqut  does  nol  here  occur. 

in.     From  the  Anathemcs,  Hshn,  (  178. 


3.  Whosoever  does  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  will 
not  believe  that  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
will  not  say  that  He  is  co-essential  with  the  Father  and  tbe 
Son,  let  him  be  anathema. 
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IV.    From  the  Cantms,  Bruns,  I,  >t9. 


J 


Canon  i.    After  Lhe  damimtion  of  the  heresy  of  Anus 
the  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith,  this  holy  council  ordenrd 
that,  hecause  in  lhe  midiit  of  many  heretics  and  heathen 
throughout  the  churches  of  Spain,  the  canonical  order  lus 
been  necessarily  neglected  (for  while  liberty  of  transgressing 
abounded,  and  the  desirable  discipline  was  denied,  and  e\'ery 
one  fostered  excesses  of  heresy  in  the  protection  and  contin- 
uation of  evil  times,  a  strict  discipline  was  far  off,  but  now     , 
the  peace  of  Uie  Church  has  been  restored  by  the  ntnq|^| 
of  Christ),  everything  which  by  the  authority  of  early  canons^^ 
may  be  forbidden  is  forbidden,  discipline  arising  again,  and 
everything  is  required  which  they  order  done.    Let  the  con-      I 
stitutions  of  all  the  councils  remain  in  their  force,  likewise 
all  the  synodical  letters  of  the  holy  Roman  prelates.     Hence- 
forth let  no  one  aspire  unworthily  to  ecclesiastical  promotions 
and  honors  against  the  canons.     Let  nothing  be  done  which  U>e 
holy  Fathers,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  decreed  should  not 
be  done.    And  let  those  who  presume  to  violate  the  laws  be 
restrained  by  the  severity  of  the  earlier  canons. 

Canon  2.  Out  of  reverence  for  the  most  holy  faith  and  to 
strengthen  the  weak  minds  of  men,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
the  moat  pious  and  glorious  King  Reccared'  the  synod  has 
ordered  that  throughout  the  churches  of  Spain,  Gaul,  anij^ri 
Gallida,  the  s>'mbol  of  the  faith  be  redted  according  to  the^^ 
form  of  the  Orienlal  churches,  the  symbol  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  that  is,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops; 


'* 


10PS» 


'  "Let  nil  (he  i^huichei  of  Spain  and  G.tllicjft  obMn-e  thit  rule,  thai  at 
timi?  of  oflcrins  of  tlic  sairilirc  anil  before  the  communlcm  of  the  body 
blood  of  Cbtiat.  ftccurdinj;  to  the  custum  of  the  OrivntaJ  poits,  all  ihoidd  repeat 
togclhcr  with  a  clear  vaicc  the  moet  sacred  symbol  of  the  fnilh,  that  fint  Uw 
people  may  speak  the  faitli  whkh  chcy  hold,  and  they  nay  bring  hcuU  putiBed 
by  Faith  to  thtr  reception  of  the  body  tmd  blood  of  Giriit.  For  to  long  u  ihii 
onutitulion  be  perpetually  obnervcd  in  the  Church  of  God.  lhe  entire  bttiti 
of  lhe  faJthful  will  be  canGrmtid,  and  the  (alic  faith  of  the  infidfU  be  confuted,  in 
order  that  one  may  be  very  e-.uily  inclined  la  believe  what  one  hstn  vety  often 
leputcd,  neither  nhtill  any  one  eicuac  hlmiclf  from  all  blame  by  piouJinj^  licn»- 
ranee  of  ilir  fiiiih.  when  he  Itnow:!  from  the  moulb  of  all  what  the  Calholii 
Church  hulda  iuiil  bdiKvcs."  (Frmn  Uie  Speedi  of  Keccaicd,  cf.  Maii&i,iM. 
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and  before  the  Lord's  prayer  is  said,  let  it  be  pronounced  to 
the  people  in  a  dear  voice,  by  which  also  the  true  faith  may 
have  a  manifest  testimony,  and  the  hearts  of  tlic  people  may 
approach  to  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
with  hearts  purified  by  faith. 


(  98.    The  State  CnmcH  m  the  Germanic  Kingdoms 

So  long  as  the  Germanic  rulers  remained  Arian,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  their  kingdoms  was  left  for  the  most  part  alone  or 
hindered  in  its  synodical  activity.  But  as  the  kingdoms  be- 
came Catholic  on  the  conversion  of  their  kings,  the  rulvrs 
were  necessarily  brought  into  close  ofTicial  relations  with  the 
Church  and  its  administration;  and  they  exercised  a  strict 
control  over  the  ecclesiastical  councils  and  the  episcopal  elec- 
tions. The  Mcro\'ingians,  on  their  conversion  from  paganism, 
at  once  became  Catholics,  and  they  consequently  assumed  this 
control  immediately.  With  the  extension  of  the  Prankish 
kingdom,  the  authority  of  the  king  in  eccle»aslical  afTaira 
was  likewise  extended.  In  Spain  the  Visigoths  were  Arians 
uatil  589.  On  the  conversion  of  the  nation  at  that  date,  the 
king  at  once  assumed  an  extensive  ecclesiastical  authority 
(for  Reccared's  confirmation  of  the  Third  Synod  of  Toledo, 
589,  sec  Bruns,  I,  393),  and  in  the  development  of  the  sj-stcm 
the  councils  of  Toledo  became  at  once  the  parliaments  of  the 
entire  nation,  now  united  through  its  common  faith  and  the 
synods  of  the  Church.  This  system  was  cut  short  by  the 
Moslem  invasion  of  711,  and  the  development  of  the  Church 
and  its  relation  to  the  State  is  to  be  studied  tn  the  Frankiiih 
kingdom  in  which  from  this  time  the  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment of  Western  Europe  is  to  be  traced.  The  best  evidence 
for  the  legal  state  of  the  Church  under  the  Germanic  rulers  is 
chiefly  in  the  acts  of  councils. 

But  there  was  also  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Germanic 
kingdoms  a  strong  monastic  spirit  which  was  by  no  means 
willing  to  sec  the  Church  become  an  "establi.shmcnt."    This 
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fitted  in  poorly  with  the  condition  of  the  State  Church.     In 
is  illustrated  by  the  career  of  St.  Columbanus.  I 

(a)  Couac^oiOileaa&tA.D.  $11, Synodkol  Letifr.  Bnins, 
11,  1 60. 

The  king  summons  ihe  council  and  approves  its  findings.  Extract 
from  the  synodicul  letter  in  which  the  canons  arc  Mnt  to  Cblodowecli. 

To  their  Lord,  the  Son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Chlodowech,  I 
the  most  glorious  king,  all  the  priests'  whom  you  have  com-  I 
manded  to  come  to  the  council. 

Bfcausc  your  great  care  for  the  glorious  faith  so  moves  you 
to  reverence  for  the  Catholic  religion  that  from  love  of  the  I 
priesthood  you  have  commanded  the  bishops  to  be  gathered 
togetlier  into  one  that  they  might  treat  of  necessary-  things, 
according  to  the  proposals  of  your  will  and  the  titles  [i.  e., 
topicsl  which  you  have  pven,  we  reply  by  determining  those 
tilings  which  seem  good  to  us;  so  that  if  those  things  which 
we  have  decreed  prove  to  be  right  in  your  judgment,  the  ap- 
proval of  so  great  a  king  and  lord  might  by  a  greater  authority 
cause  the  determinations  of  so  many  bishops  to  be  observed 
more  strictly. 

(6)  Council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  549,  Canoiu.    Bruns,  II,  an. 

Canons  regitrdins  Epincopal  clc-'tioiu.  The  fint  inslanoe  in  ca- 
nonical Icgislntion  in  the  West  rccnsnixinK  the  ncrr»ily  of  royiil  con- 
sent lo  the  election  of  a  bishop.  For  the  relation  of  the  Pope  to  melro- 
politang,  xe  in  J  99  the  Epiatle  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  \'igilius  of 
Aries. 

Canon  10.  That  It  shall  be  lawful  for  no  one  to  obtain 
the  episcopate  by  payment  or  bargaining,  but  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  king,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  as  it  is  written  in  the  ancient  canons,  let  him  be 
consecrated  by  the  metropolitan  or  by  him  whom  he  sends  m 
his  place,  together  with  the  bishops  of  the  province.    That  if 

'  Here,  C3  very  often,  the  bixhqM  attending  a  council  are  ipoken  of  ■■ 
pitota.      The  term  "pritsfhad  not  become  Identified  with  "prMbjOcr." , 
The  Uthop  wot  a  sactrdos  01  priMt.     The  presbyter  wa»  also  a  iMirdM. 
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any  one  violates  by  purchase  the  rule  of  this  holy  constitution, 
we  decree  that  he,  who  shall  have  been  ordained  for  money, 
shall  be  deposed. 

Canon  it.  Likewise  as  the  andcnt  canons  decree,  no  one 
shall  be  made  bi&hop  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  receive 
him,  and  ndthcr  by  the  force  of  powerful  persons  are  tbe  citi- 
zens and  clerg)'  to  be  induced  to  give  a  testimonial  of  election.' 
For  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime;  that  if  this  should  lie 
done,  let  him,  who  rather  by  violence  than  by  legitimate 
decree  has  been  ordained  bishop,  be  deposed  forever  from 
the  honor  of  the  episcopate  which  he  has  obtained. 

(c)  Council  of  Paris,  A.  D.  557,  Canon.    Bruns,  11,  221. 

CUon  S.  No  bishop  shall  be  ordained  for  people  against 
thefr  will,  but  only  he  whom  the  people  and  clergy  in  full 
election  shall  have  freely  chosen;  neither  by  the  conunand 
of  the  prince  nor  by  any  condition  whatever  against  the  will 
of  the  mctropotitan  and  the  bishops  of  the  province  shall  he 
be  forced  in.  That  if  any  one  with  so  great  rashness  pre- 
simies  by  royal  appointment^  to  reach  the  height  of  this  honor, 
let  him  not  deserve  to  be  rccdvcd  as  a  bisliop  by  the  bishops 
of  the  province  in  which  the  place  is  located,  for  they  know 
that  he  was  ordained  improperly.  If  any  of  tbe  fellow  bishops 
of  the  province  presume  to  receive  him  against  this  prohibi- 
tion, let  him  be  separated  from  all  his  brethren  and  be  deprive<I 
of  the  charity  of  all. 

(<0  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bisl.  Francorum,  IV,  15-  {MSL, 
71  :  j8o.) 

The  dEfliculty  of  ihe  Church  in  li\-ing  under  the  Merovingiui  raon- 
aichs  with  tht-ir  despotism  ftnd  violence  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing passage.    The  date  of  tbe  event  fa  $^6. 

'  This  tcsttmooinl,  or  c«rt]&ciitc  of  election,  wu  to  be  pnteaud  to  thAing 
that  be  might  give  hli  astcnl;  c/.  (  <m. 

'  The  kings  appear  to  have  slicmpWd  to  Appoint  bi»hapa  without  lunonical 
doction.  Thi*  wu  never  recogniMd  l>y  Ihir  Chunh  »  Inwful  on  the  part  ol 
tint  Uog  4wl  «u  olw^ra  ocfMtnL     Sec  nexl  selection  Ifvm  Gregory  of  Tbun. 
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Wbeo  the  clergy  of  Tours  heard  thnt  King  Clilothar  (51^^ 
561;  558-561,  as  surviving  son  of  Chlodowcch,  sole  ruler  of 
the  Franks!  had  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Saxons, 
they  prepared  the  consensus'  tliat  they  had  chosen  the  priest 
Eufronius  bishop  and  went  to  the  king.    When   they  had 
presented  the  matter,  the  king  answered:  "I  had  indeed  com- 
manded that  the  prieat  Cato  should  be  ordained  there,  and 
why  has  our  command  been  disregarded?"    They  answered 
him:  "Wc  have  indeed  asked  him,  but  he  would  not  come." 
And  as  they  said  this  suddenly  tlie  priest  Cato  appeared  and 
besought  the  king  to  command  that  Cautinus  be  rcmove^j 
and  himself  be  appointed  bishop  of  Arveme.*    But  when  tli^^ 
king  laughed  at  thi.s,  he  besought  him  again,  that  he  might  bc^^ 
ordained  for  Tours,  which  he  had  before  rejected.     Then  the 
king  said  to  him: ''  I  have  already  commanded  that  you  should 
be  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours,  but,  as  I  hear,  you  have  dc-     | 
sptscd  that  church;  therefore  you  fthall  be  withheld  from  the 
government  of  it."    Thereupon  he  departed  ashamed.     But 
when  the  king  asked  concerning  the  holy  Eufronius,  they  said     I 
that  he  was  a  nephew  of  the  holy  Gregory,  whom  wc  have 
mentioned  above.*    The  king  answered:  "That  is  a  distio' 
guished  and  very  great  fanuly.    Let  the  will  of  God  and  of  the     . 
holy  Martin*  be  done;  let  the  election  be  confirmed."     Ao^^ 
after  he  had  given  a  decree  for  the  ordination,  the  holy  Eufro^^ 
nius  was  ordained  as  the  dghth  bishop  after  St.  Mariin.* 

(fl)  Gregory  of  Tours,   Bist.   Pranc,,  VXll,   22.     (MS 
71  :  464.) 

Royal  interference  in  episcopal  elections  was  not  infrequcnl  under 
ihc  Merovingians.  Confused  as  the  following  account  is,  il  b  clear 
from  il  thai  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  violate  the  caaoiu  and  to 
exercise  a  free  hand  in  episcopal  appoinlmcnts.  See  olito  the  preced- 
ing selection.  The  dale  of  the  event  is  585-  For  the  Synod  of  Macon, 
A.  D.  585.  sec  Hefek,  j  i&C 

'  T^iimoniut  o(  clotiion.  '/.#.,  CterrooDt-Ferrand. 

'  Sec  Gteg.  Tour.,  III.  19.    C/.  DCB,  wt  *'  Gregoriu»  {19)."    He  «u  bfakp 
of  Langm. 
'  Si.  Martin  of  Toum,  the  pairon  siint  of  the  church  ol  Toun. 
*  Eufroniu*  waa  Uic  prcdwcuor  uf  Grcgary  oi  Toun.  the  aulllar  ot  ihb 
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Laban,  Bishop  of  Eauze,'  died  that  year.  Desidcrius,  a 
Uymun,  succeeded  turn,  although  the  kin;;  had  promised 
with  an  oath  that  he  would  never  again  ordain  a  bishop  from 
the  laity.  But  to  what  will  not  the  accursed  hunger  for  gold 
drive  human  hearts?  Bertchramnus*  had  returned  from 
the  synod,*  and  on  the  way  was  seized  with  a  fever.  The 
deacon  Waldo  was  summoned,  who  in  baptism  had  also  been 
called  Bertchramnus,  and  he  committed  to  him  the  whole 
of  his  episcopal  office,  as  he  also  committed  to  him  the  pro- 
WsioQs  regarding  his  testament,  as  well  as  those  who  merited 
well  by  him.  As  he  departed  the  bishop  breathed  out  his 
spirit.  The  deacon  returned  and  with  presents  and  the  con- 
sensus' of  the  people,  went  to  the  king*  hut  he  obtained  noth- 
ing. Then  the  king,  having  issued  a  mandate,  commanded 
Gundcgisilus,  count  of  Saintcs,  suraamcd  Dodo,  to  be  con- 
secrated bishop;  and  so  it  was  done.  And  because  many  of 
the  clergj'  of  Saintcs  before  the  sjTiod  had,  in  agreement  with 
Bishop  Bertchramnus,  written  various  things  against  their 
Bishop  Palladius  to  humiliate  him,  after  his'  death  they  were 
arrested  by  the  bishop,  severely  tortured,  and  strii)ped  of 
their  property, 

CO  Chlotar  H,  Capitulary,  A.  D.  614.  MGH,  Leges,  U. 
Capilularia  Regum  Francorum,  ed.  Boretius,  I,  30,  MGH, 
Leges,  1883. 

Not  only  dM  the  cnunrits  mlmit  ihe  right  of  the  king  to  approve  the 
candidate  for  consecration  as  bi&hop,  but  the  kiags  laid  down  ifac  prin- 
ciple tbul  tbt'ir  approval  was  iieieisary.  They  also  legislated  on  the 
aflain  of  the  Church,  e.g.,  on  ihc  election  of  bishops.  The  text  nmy 
alio  be  found  in  Altmaim  und  Bemhcim,  AuigemShUe  Vrkanden,  Ber- 
lin, 1904,  p.  1. 


Ch.  1.    It  is  our  decree  that  the  statutes  of  the  canons  be 
observed  in  all  things,  and  those  of  them  which  have  been 

^  At  one  time  mclmpotis  of  NoverapopitlAnIa;  when  It  waa  (fnlmyod  in  th« 
Dinth  crntury,  tbe  diKnltjr  paasecl  lo  Audi,  trbere  it  remAiood- 
■  Bithop  of  BdurHeaiu.  *  At  M»p»i. 

'The  f'imiiil  irriirKjtit  ol  elecUeo.  'Gunirum. 

'  Bishop  Bcrlchramaus's. 


<aw^ 
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neglected  in  Uie  past  because  of  the  circumstances  of  ^H 
times  shall  hereafter  be  observed  perpetually;  so  that  when  s^ 
bishop  dies  one  shall  be  chosen  for  his  place  by  the  cicrgj' 
and  people,  who  is  to  be  ordained  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
provincials;  if  the  person  be  worthy  let  him  be  ordained  by 
the  order  of  the  prince;  but  if  he  be  chosen  from  the  palace' 
let  him  be  ordained  on  account  of  the  merit  of  his  penwo  1 
bis  learning. 

Ch.  2.    That  no  bishop  while  living  shall  choose  a  succefr" 
sor,  but  another  shall  be  substituted  for  him  when  he  be- 
come so  indisposed  that  he  cannot  rule  his  church  and  clerg>'.    , 
Likewise,  that  while  a  bishop  is  living  no  one  shall  prcsuo^f 
to  take  his  place,  and  If  one  should  seek  it,  it  is  on  no  accouaff 
to  be  given  liim. 

(j)  Fredegarius    Scbolasticus,    Chronkon,     75/.    (ME 
71  :  65J.) 

The  Chronicon  of  Fredegarius  is  important,  as  it  cootiDues  in 
last  book  the  Hislory  of  the  Pranks  by  Gregory  o(  Tours.    The 
fdilion  is  in  Ihc  MGH,  Scripiorrs  terum  AffrmngUarum  II.  cd.  ICrusdi. 
An  account  o£  the  work  may  be  found  in  DCB,  ait.  "  Fredcgnciut 
Scholosticux."     In  tlie  Frujikt»h  kingdom  the  higher  clergy,  cspc4:iaUy 
the  bishops,  nsscmblcd  with  the  grent  men  of  the  realm  to  coundb 
under  ihe  king  to  discuss  aSairs  ol  Slate.     These  councils  have  been 
cnllcd  (ondlia  mixlii.     They  are.  however,  lo  Ik  distinguished  from 
the  Elnclly  ccdcsisstit^al  nsscmblics  in  which  the  clergy  alone  acted. 
A  change  was  introduced  by  Charles  the  Great,     The  (ollowing  pa- 
ugc  showft  the  king  consulting  with  the  bishops,  along  with  the  ot! 
nobles. 


§  75.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  Dagobcrt  came 
the  dty  of  Mctz,  bccatise  the  Wends  at  the  command  of 
still  manifested  their  savage  fury  and  often  made  inroads 
from  their  territory  to  lay  waste  the  Prankish  kingdom, 
Thuringia,  and  other  provinces.  Dagobert,  coming  to  Met*, 
with  the  counsel  of  the  bishops  and  nobles,  and  the  consent  of 
all  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom,  made  his  son,  Sigibcrt,  king 
of  Austrasia,  and  assigned  him  Metz  as  his  seat.  To  Chuu- 
*  t,  fc,  If  he  be  one  of  the  coiul  chsplaina. 


ibert,  bishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  Duke  Adalgisel,  he  com- 
raillcd  Ibc  conduct  of  Ms  palace  and  kingdom.'  Also  he 
gave  to  his  son  sufficient  treasure  and  fitted  him  out  with  all 
that  was  appropriate  to  his  high  dignity;  and  whatsoever  he 
had  given  him  he  confirmed  by  charters  specially  made  out. 
Since  then  the  Prankish  land  was  sufTiciently  defended  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Austrasians  against  the  Wends. 

§  76.  When  in  the  twclftli  year  of  his  reign  a  son  named 
Chlodoveus  was  bom  by  Queen  Nantechilde  to  Dagobert, 
he  made,  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Ncustrians,  an 
agreement  with  his  Sigibcrt.  Alt  the  great  men  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Austrasia  and  the  other  people  of  Sigibert,  holding  up 
their  hands,  confirmed  it  n-ith  an  oath,  that  after  the  death  of 
Dagobert,  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  by  an  established  ordi- 
nance, should  fall  to  Chlodoveus;  but  Austrasia,  because  in 
population  and  extent  it  was  equal  to  those  lands,  should 
belong  in  its  entire  cstcnt  to  SigiberL 

(A)  Jonas,  Vita  Columbani,  chs.  9,  la,  17,  3a,  33,  59,  60. 

(MSL,  87  :  1016.) 

Columbanus  (543-615)  was  the  mcut  acii%-e  and  wcceMful  of 
Irish  Diinionuy  monks  laborioic  on  the  continent  <>(  Kuropc.    In  s8j 
Columbanus  left  Ireland  to  prt^ch  in  ihc  wilder  pans  of  Gaul,  and  in 
5Q0  or  591  founded  Luxeuil,  which  became  the  paieni  monutcry  of  a 
considerable  group  of  monastic  houses.    He  cnmc  into  conflict  with 
Ihc  Frankish  clergy  on  account  of  the  Ccliic  mod«  of  fixing  the  dale  of 
Easlet  [see  Epbtle  of  Columbanus  among  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  (o  whom  il  is  addressed,  Itk.  IX,  Ep,  tJ7.PNF,ser.  II.voJ.  XUI^j 
p.  381  two  other  epistles  on  the  subject  in  MSL.  vol.  80),  his  monastlej 
rule  (MSL,  80:109],  and  bis  condemnatory  attitude  toward  the  dia*j 
solutcnets  of  life  prevalent  in  Gaul  .tmonx  ihc  clergy,  as  well  as  in  thij 
court.     Banished  from  Burgundy  in  610  partly  fur  polillcaJ  reasons,! 
he  worked  (or  a  lime  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  C'on»[nncc.     In  611,  lc*v>- 
ing  his  disciple  Gallus  Iscc  Vila  S.  Gaili,  by  Wnlafrid  Sirabo,  MSL, 
114;  English  iroiislation  by  C.  W.  Bispbam,  Philadelphia,  190SI.  he 
went  to  Italy  and,  ha\-ing  founded  Bobbio,  died  in  615.    Gallus  {ob. 
eirca  640)  subsequently  founded  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in 
Switzerland,  near  Lake  Constance.     The  Celtic  monks  on  the  conti- 
nent abandoDcd  their  Celtic  peculiarities  in  the  ninth  century  and 
adopted  the  Beoedictine  rule. 

'Siflbert  appcare  lo  have  been  bom  619. 
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Jonu,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Columbanus,  was  a  monk  at  fiobbio. 
His  life  of  Columbanus  wiu  wntlcn  about  640;  tee  DCB,  "  jDniLt  (6)." 
In  the  following,  the  divisions  and  numbering  of  paragraphs  follow 
Migne's  edition.   There  ts  an  cxcdlent  n«w  edition  la  the  MGH,  Serif 
rerum  Utravin.,  ed.  Krusch,  8vo,  1905. 

Columbanus  sets  forth. 

Cb.  9.  Coliunbanus  gather^  such  treasures  of  divine  knowl- 
edge that  even  in  his  youth  he  could  expound  the  Psalter 
polished  discourse  and  could  make  many  other  discounies, 
worthy  of  being  sung  and  useful  to  leach.    Thereupon  he 
took  pains  to  be  received  into  the  company  of  monks,  and 
sought  the  monastery  of  Benechor  [in  Ulster]  the  head  of 
which,  the  blessed  Conunogellus,  was  famous  for  his  many 
virtues.    He  was  an  excellent  father  of  his  monks  and  highly 
regarded  because  of  his  zeal  in  religion  and  the  maintenance  d 
discipline  according  to  the  rule.    And  here  he  began  to  gi\'e 
himself  entirely  to  prayer  and  fasting  and  to  bear  the  yoke  ol 
Christ,  easy  to  those  who  bear  it,  by  denying  himself  and 
taking  up  his  cross  and  following  Christ,  that  he,  who  was  to 
be  the  teacher  of  others,  might  himself  learn  by  teaching,  and 
by  mortification  to  endure  in  his  own  body  what  he  should 
abundantly  show  forth;  and  he  who  should  teach  what  by  others 
ought  to  be  fulfilled,  himself  first  fiUfiUcd.    When  many  years 
had  passed  for  him  in  the  clwster,  he  began  to  desire  to  wan- 
der forth,  mindful  of  the  command  which  the  Lord  gave 
Abraliam:  "Get  thee  out  of  thy  country'  and  from  thy  kin-^H 
dred  and  from  thy  father's  house  unto  a  land  that  I  wiQ^^ 
show  thee"  [Gen.  12  : 1].    He  confessed  to  Commogellus,  the 
venerable  Father,  the  warm  desire  of  his  heart,  the  desire  en- 
kindled by  the  fire  of  the  Lord  [Luke  12  :  49] ;  but  he  received 
no  such  answer  as  be  wished.     For  it  was  a  grief  to  Commo-^ 
gellus  to  bear  the  loss  of  a  man  so  full  of  comfort     FinaUy^J 
Commogellus  began  to  take  courage  and  place  it  before  his^ 
heart  that  he  ought  to  seek  more  to  advance  the  benefit  of 
others  than  to  pursue  his  own  needs.    It  happened  not  with- 
out the  will  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  trained  His  puptl  for 
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future  wars,  that  from  his  victories  he  might  obtain  glorious 
triumphs  and  gain  joj'ful  victories  over  the  phaliinxes  of  slain 
enemies.  The  abbot  called  Colutnbanus  unto  him  and  said 
that  though  it  was  a  grief  to  him  yet  he  had  come  to  a  de- 
cision useful  to  others,  that  he  would  remain  in  peace  with 
him.  would  strengthen  him  with  consolation,  and  givo  him 
companions  for  his  joumt-y  men  who  were  known  for  their 
religion.  .  .  . 

So  Columbanus  in  the  twentieth'  year  of  his  life  set  forth, 
and  with  twelve  companions  under  the  leadership  of  Christ 
went  down  to  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Here  they  waited  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God  that  he  would  prosper  their  undertak- 
ing, if  it  took  place  with  His  consent;  and  they  perceived  that 
the  will  of  the  merciful  Judge  was  with  them.  They  embarked 
and  began  the  dangerous  journey  through  the  straits,  and 
crossed  a  smooth  sea  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  after  a  quick 
passage  reached  the  coasts  of  Brittany.  .  .  . 

Columbanus  founds  monuterie*  in  Gaul. 

Cfa.  12.  At  that  time  there  was  a  wide  desert  called  Vosagus 
[the  Vosges]  in  which  there  lay  a  castle  long  since  in  ruins. 
And  ancient  tradition  called  it  Anagrates  [Anegray].  Wlien 
the  holy  man  reached  this  place,  in  spite  of  its  wild  isolation, 
its  rudene.ss,  and  the  rodcs,  he  settled  there  with  his  com- 
panions, content  with  meagre  support,  mindful  of  the  say- 
ing that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but,  satisfied  with  the 
Word  of  Life,  he  would  have  abundance  and  never  hunger 
again  unto  eternity. 

Ch.  1 7-  When  the  number  of  the  monks  had  increased  rap- 
idly, he  began  to  think  of  seeking  in  the  same  desert  for  a 
better  place,  where  he  might  found  a  monastery.  And  be 
found  a  place,  which  had  formerly  been  strongly  fortified,  at 
a  distance  from  the  first  place  about  eight  miles,  and  which 
was  called  in  andent  times  Luxovium.'    Here  there  were 

'  RAlber  ihe  tbirtieOi  according  to  *ocae  MSS.,  whicli  stoat  to  be  more  iit 
KcoTi  wjih  whkc  has  gone  before. 
'Luxeuil. 
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warm  baths  erected  with  spedal  art.  A  multitude  of  stone 
idols  stood  here  is  the  ocar-by  forest,  which  in  the  old  heathen 
times  bad  been  honored  with  execrable  practices  and  profam 
rites.  Residing  here,  therefore,  the  excellent  man  began 
found  a  cloister.  On  hearing  of  this  the  people  came  to 
from  all  sides  in  order  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  practi 
of  religion,  so  that  the  great  crowd  of  monkit  gathered  together  i 
could  hardly  be  contained  in  the  company  of  one  monastery,^| 
Here  the  children  of  nobles  pressed  to  come,  that,  despising 
the  scorned  adonuncnts  of  the  world  and  the  pomp  of  pres- 
ent wealth,  they  might  receive  eternal  rewards,  \\nien 
Cotumbanus  perceived  this  and  that  from  all  sides  the  people 
came  together  for  the  medicines  of  penance,  and  tliat  the 
walls  of  one  monastery  could  not  without  difficulty  hold  so 
great  a  body  of  converts  to  the  religious  life,  and  although 
they  were  of  one  mind  and  one  heart,  yet  it  was  ill  Bttcd  to 
the  intercourse  of  so  great  a  multitude,  he  sought  out  another ^^ 
place,  which  was  excellent  on  account  of  its  abundance  of^| 
water,  and  founded  a  second  monastery,  which  he  named  Fon- 
tans,'  and  placed  rulers  over  it,  of  whose  piety  none  doubted. 
As  he  now  settled  companies  of  monks  in  this  place,  he  dwdt 
alternately  in  each  2nd,  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  estab- 
lished a  rule  which  they  should  observe  that  the  prudent 
reader  or  hearer  of  it  might  know  by  what  sort  of  discipline 
a  man  might  become  holy. 

I'he  qiurrel  of  Columbanus  with  the  Court. 


Ch.  32.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  holy  Columban 
came  to  Brunichildis,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Brocariac: 
When  she  saw  him  coming  to  the  court  she  led  to  the  man  of 
God  the  sons  of  Theudcrich,  whom  he  had  begotten  in  adul- 
tery. He  asked  as  he  saw  them  what  they  wanted  of  him,  and 
Brunichildis  said:  "They  are  the  king's  sons;  strengthen 
them  with  thy  blesang,"  But  he  answered :  "  Know  then  that 
these  will  never  hold  the  royal  sceptre,  for  they  have  sprung 

•  Fontenn)-  or  FooUines.  '  New  AutUL 
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from  unchasdty."  In  furious  anger  she  commanded  the 
boys  to  depart.  The  man  of  God  thereupon  left  the  royal 
court,  and  when  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  there  arose  a 
loud  roar  so  that  the  whole  house  shook,  and  all  shuddered 
for  (ear;  yet  the  rage  of  the  miserable  woman  could  not  be  re- 
strained. Thereupon  she  began  to  plot  against  the  neighbor- 
ing monasteries,  and  she  caused  a  decree  to  be  issued  that  the 
monks  should  not  be  allowed  to  move  freely  outside  the  land 
of  the  monaster}',  and  that  no  one  should  give  them  any  sup- 
port or  otherwise  assist  them  with  offerings. 

Ch.  jj.  Against  Columbanus  Brunichildis  exdted  the  mind 
of  the  king  and  endea\'orcd  to  disturb  him;  and  she  encour- 
aged the  minds  of  his  princes,  his  courtiers,  and  great  men  to 
set  the  mind  of  the  king  against  the  man  of  God,  and  she 
began  to  urge  the  bishops  ihat  by  vilifying  the  reli^on  of 
Columbanus  they  might  dishonor  the  rule  he  had  given  his 
monks  to  observe.  ... 

ColumboDua  tounds  Bobblo.  I 

§  $g.  UHien  the  blessed  Columb«mu  learned  that  Theude- 
bcrt  had  been  conquered  by  Thcuderich,  he  left  Gaul  and 
Germany,'  which  were  under  Theuderich,  and  entered  Italy 
where  he  was  honorably  received  by  Agilulf  the  Lombard  king, 
who  gave  him  permi.ssion  to  dwell  where  he  wished  in  Italy. 
It  happened  by  the  will  of  God  that,  while  he  was  in  MilaUt 
Columbanus  wishing  to  attack  and  root  out  by  the  use  of  the 
Scripture  the  errors  of  the  heretics,  that  is,  tlie  false  doctrine 
of  the  Arians,  lingered  and  composed  an  excellent  work  against 
them.*  I 

§  60.  While  things  were  thus  going  on,  a  man  named 
Jocundus  came  before  the  king  and  reported  to  him  that  he 
knew  of  a  church  of  the  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles, 
in  a  desert  region  of  the  .\pennines,  in  which  he  learned  that 

'  What  is  now  S«vit2crt&nd  ou  Uien  re^rdcd  as  a  p*rt  of  Grrmuiy,  Allr- 
mnaia. 

'Tlilii  halt  not  brm  prnrrved.  But  Bohblo.  lubwquently  loundcd,  be- 
cvnc  a  lUonghold  of  the  Catholic  Uitb  ssaiiut  AriaaiKn. 
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there  were  many  advanlagei^,  being  uncommonly  fruitful  and 
supplied  with  water  full  of  fish.  It  was  called  io  old  time 
Bobium'  on  account  of  the  brook  which  flowed  by  it;  another 
river  in  the  neighborhood  was  called  Trebia,  on  which 
Hannibal,  spending  a  winter,  suffered  great  losses  of  men, 
horses,  and  elephants.  Thither  Columbanus  removed  and 
restored  with  all  possible  diligence  the  already  half-ruined 
church  in  all  its  former  beauty.  The  roof  and  the  top  of  the 
temple  and  the  ruins  of  the  walls  he  repaired  and  set  to  wor 
to  ooostruct  other  things  necessary  for  a  monastery. 

$  99.    Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Roman  CnuRcn 
THE  Second  Uauv  of  the  Sixth  Centitry. 

Gregory  the  Great  was  born  about  540.  In  573  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  but  resigned  the  follow- 
ing year  to  become  a  monk.  Having  been  ordained  deacon, 
he  was  sent  in  579  to  Constantinople  as  papal  apocrisiarius,  or 
resident  ambassador  at  tlie  court  of  the  Emperor.  In  586  he 
was  back  in  Rome  and  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  590  he 
was  elected  Pope,  As  Pope  his  career  was  even  more  brilliant. 
He  reorganized  the  papal  finances,  carried  through  tmiKirtant 
disciplinary  measures,  and  advanced  the  cause  of  monasli- 
cism.  His  work  as  the  organizer  of  missions  in  England,  his 
labors  to  heal  the  Istrian  schism,  his  relations  with  the  Ix>m- 
bards,  his  dealings  vdth  the  Church  in  Gaul,  his  controversy 
with  Constantinople  in  the  matter  of  the  title  "Ecumenical 
Patriarch."  and  other  large  relations  and  tasks  indicate  tl 
range  of  his  interests  and  the  extent  of  his  acti\'itJcs.  As 
theologian  Gregorj-  interpreted  Augustine  for  the  Middle 
Ages  and  was  the  most  important  and  infiuential  theologian 
of  the  West  after  Augustine  and  before  the  greater  scholastics. 
He  did  much  to  restore  the  prestige  of  his  sec,  which  had  b' 
lost  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century.    He  died  604. 

AddiLioDal  source  material:  Selections  from  the  writings  of  Grcgoiyi 
including  many  of  his  letters,  may  be  found  in  PNF,  tex.  II,  vob. 

'  Babbio,  twenly-£vc  miles  souihwat  Irom  PiMcoia. 
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XII  >n<I  Xni;  see  also  jl  library  of  llu  Fathm  of  tie  Holy  CalMic 
Church  (Oxford). 

The  selections  under  this  section  are  arranged  under  four 
heads:  (i)  Relations  with  Gaul;  (2)  Rclalions  with  Constan- 
tinople; (3]  Relations  with  the  Schism  in  Northem  Italy;  (4) 
Relations  with  tJic  Lombards;  for  English  mission,  t.  infra, 
§  100. 

I.  Retatians  -with  Gaut. 

(a)  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  ad  VigUium,  Reg.  V,  53.    (MSL, 

77  :  783.) 

The  [ollowing  letter  was  written  in  51)5  in  repl^  to  ■  letter  from 
Vi^lius,  bishop  of  Arle».  sikinx  lor  (he  pallium  (DCA,  art.  "  Pallium," 
also  Colli.  Encyc.)  and  the  vicariate.  For  the  relation  of  the  RomanJ 
see  to  the  blnbop  of  Arlea  as  primate  of  Gaul,  »ec  E.  LoeniaK,] 
GftchichU  dea  deutsthm  KirckenmhU.  The  relation  of  the  vicar)at«l 
to  the  papacy  and  also  to  the  royal  power  Is  indicated  hy  the  fact  that  ■ 
the  pallium  n  given  in  response  (o  the  request  ui  the  kinic-  The  con-^ 
diticin  of  (he  church  under  ChQdebert  is  also  shown;  see  {  gS  for  canoni ' 
bearing  on  simony  and  irret^lorities  in  cooneclion  with  ordination. 

As  to  thy  ha%-ing  asked  therein  [in  a  letter  of  \'igiliu8  to 
Gregory!  according  to  ancient  custom  for  the  use  of  the  pal- 
liiun  and  the  vicariate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  suspect  that  thou  bast  sought  eminence  of  transitory 
power,  or  the  adornment  of  external  wor^ip,  in  our  %'icariate 
and  the  pallium.  But,  »nce  it  is  known  to  all  whence  the 
holy  faith  proceeded  in  the  regions  of  Gaul,  when  your  fra- 
ternity asks  for  a  repetition  of  the  early  custom  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  what  is  it  but  that  a  good  offspring  reverts  to  the 
bosom  of  its  mother?  With  willing  mind  therefore  wc  grant 
what  has  been  requested,  lest  wc  should  seem  either  to  with> 
hold  from  you  anything  of  the  honor  due  to  you,  or  to 
despise  the  petition  of  our  most  excellent  son.  King  Childe- 
bert.  .  .  . 

I  have  learned  from  certain  persons  informing  me  that  in  the 
parts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  no  one  attains  to  holy  orders 
except  for  a  consideration  given.     If  this  is  so,  I  say  it  with 
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tears,  I  declare  it  with  groans,  that,  when  the  priestly  ord< 
has  fallen  inwardly,  neither  will  it  be  able  to  stand  outwardly 
for  long.  .  .  . 

Another  vcr>'  detestable  thing  has  also  been  reported 
us,  that  some  persons  being  laymen,  through  the  desire  of 
temporal  glory,  are  tonsured  on  the  death  of  bishc^,  and  all 
at  once  are  made  priests.  .  ,  . 

On  this  account  your  fraternity  must  needs  take  care 
admonish  our  most  excellent  son,  King  Childebert,  that  he 
remove  entirely  the  stain  of  this  sin  from  his  kingdom,  to  the 
end  that  Almighty  God  may  give  him  so  much  the  greater 
recompense  with  himself  as  He  sees  him  both  Ion-c  what  He 
loves  and  shun  what  He  hates. 

And  so  we  commit  to  your  fraternity,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  under  God,  our  vicariate  in  the  churches  which  are 
under  the  dominion  of  our  most  excellent  son  Childebcrt,  with 
the  understanding  that  their  proper  dignity,  according  to 
primitive  usage,  be  preserved  to  the  several  metropolitans. 
We  have  also  sent  a  pallium  which  thy  fraternity  will  use 
within  the  Church  for  the  solemnization  of  mass  only.  F 
ther,  if  any  of  tlie  bishops  should  by  any  chance  wish  to  travi 
to  any  considerable  distance,  let  it  not  be  lawful  for  him 
remove  to  other  places  without  the  authority  of  thy  holiness. 
If  any  question  of  faith,  or  it  may  be  relating  to  other  matters* 
should  have  arisen  among  the  bishops,  which  cannot  easily  be 
settled,  let  it  be  ventilated  and  decided  in  an  assembly  of 
twelve  bishops.  But  if  it  cannot  be  decided  after  the  truth 
has  been  investigated,  let  it  be  referred  to  our  judgment. 


of 
all 


use     I 
to^ 


a.  Relations  with  Constantino^. 

(fi)  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  ad  Joiuinnfm  Jejunatorem, 
Reg.  V,  44.    (MSL,  77  :  73S.)    Cf.  Mirbt,  n.  180. 

On  the  tide  "Ecumenical  Patriarch." 

The  controversy  over  the  tiUe  "EcumcDicd  P&triarcb"  was  a  re- 
sult o[  Gregory's  dclermination  to  cany  through,  u  Tur  oi  poMible,  the 
Petrinc  rights  and  duties  us  be  conceived  tbcm.    The  tille  was  prob- 
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ably  tnlendcH  to  mark  the  superiority  of  ConMantinopIc  to  the  other 
palriarchaics  in  the  Ea^t.  according!:  to  the  Eastern  principle  that  the 
political  rank  of  a  city  determined  its  ecclesiastical  rank.  It  seemed 
(o  Gregory  to  imply  a  position  of  superioriiy  lo  the  set  of  Peter.  As 
il  certainly  might  imply  thai,  he  consistently  opposed  it.  But  it  had 
been  a  till«  id  uw  for  nearly  a  century.  (C/.  Gieseler,  KG,  Eng.  trans., 
vol.  I,  p.  504.)  Justinian  in  s.ij  so  styled  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople (Cod.  I,  I,  7).  For  the  diSerence  in  point  of  view  between  the 
Easi  and  the  We>t  as  to  rank  of  great  *et*,  see  Leo'a  letters  on 
the  18th  canon  of  Chalccdoo,  A.  D.  451,  lufira,  in  {  86. 

At  the  time  whea  your  fraternity  was  advanced  in  sacer- 
dotal dignity,  you  recall  what  peace  and  concord  of  the 
churches  you  found.  But,  with  what  daring  or  with  what 
swelling  of  pride  I  know  not,  you  have  attempted  to  seize 
upon  a  new  name  for  yourself,  whereby  the  hearts  of  all 
your  brethren  would  be  offended.  I  wonder  exceedingly  at 
this,  since  I  remember  that  in  order  not  to  attain  to  tlie 
episcopal  oSicc  thou  wouldcst  have  (led.  But  now  that  thou 
hast  attained  tmto  it,  thou  desirest  so  to  exerdse  it  as  if 
thou  hadst  run  after  it  with  ambitious  desire.  And  thou  who 
didst  confess  thyself  unworthy  to  be  called  a  bishop,  hast  at 
length  beeti  brought  to  such  a  pitch  that,  despbing  thy  breth- 
ren, thou  dcsirest  to  be  named  the  only  bishop.  And  in 
regaid  to  this  matter,  weighty  letters  were  sent  to  thy 
holiness  by  my  predecessor  Pela^us,  of  holy  memory,  and  in 
them  he  annulled  the  acts  of  the  s>-nod,'  which  bad  been  as* 
sembled  among  you  in  the  case  of  our  former  brother  ami 
fellow  priest,  Gregory,  because  of  that  execrable  title  of  pride, 
and  forbade  the  archdeacon  whom  he  sent  according  to 
custom  to  the  feet  of  our  Lord  *  to  celebrate  the  solemnities 
of  the  mass  with  thee.  But  after  his  death,  when  I,  an  un- 
worthy man,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  I 
took  care,  formerly  through  thy  representatives,  and  now 
through  our  common  son  and  deacon,  Sabianus,  to  address  thy 
fraternity,  not  indeed  in  writing,  but  by  word  of  mouth,  deur- 
ing  thee  to  refrain  thyself  from  such  presumption;  and  in 

'  Evagriut,  Uiit.  El..  Vl.  7. 

■/.  t,,  to  be  the  apoaislariua  at  the  court  of  the  Emperw. 
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case  thou  wouldest  not  amend  I  forbade  his  celebrating  tfal^^ 
solemnities  of  the  mass  with  thee;  that  so  I  might  appeal  to 
thy  holiness  through  a  certain  sense  of  shame,  and  then,  if 
the  execrable  and  profane  asstmipUun  could  not  be  corrected 
through  shame,  I  might  resort  to  canonical  and  prescribed 
measures.  And  because  sores  that  ore  to  be  cut  awuy  should 
first  be  stroked  with  a  gentle  hand,  I  beg  of  thee,  I  bcaecch 
thee,  and,  as  kindly  as  I  can,  I  demand  of  thee  that  thy  fni* 
temity  rebuke  all  who  Salter  thee  and  offer  thee  this  name  of 
error,  and  not  consent  to  be  called  by  a  foolish  and  proud 
title.  For  truly  I  say  it  weqiing,  and  out  of  deepest  sorrow  of 
heart  attribute  it  to  my  sins,  that  this  my  brother,  who  haM- 
been  placed  in  the  episcopal  order,  that  he  might  bring  back 
the  souls  of  others  to  humility,  has,  up  to  tiie  present  time, 
been  incapable  of  being  brought  back  to  himiility;  that  he 
who  teaches  truth  to  others  has  not  consented  to  teach  him- 
self, even  when  I  implore  bim. 

Consider,  I  pray  thee,  that  hy  this  rash  presumption  the 
peace  of  the  whole  Church  is  disturbed,  and  that  it  is  in  am- 
tradiction  to  the  grace  poured  out  on  all  in  common;  in  which 
grace  thou  thyself  will  be  able  to  grow  so  far  as  thou  tliyself 
will  determine  to  do  so.  And  thou  wUt  become  by  so  much 
the  greater  as  thou  restraincst  thyself  from  the  usurpation 
proud  and  foolish  titles;  and  thou  wilt  advance  in  proportion 
as  thou  art  not  bent  on  arrogation  by  the  humiliation  of  thy 
brethren.  .  .  .  Certainly  Peter,  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  w 
a  member  of  the  holy  and  universal  Church;  Paul,  Andrew, 
John— what  are  they  but  tlie  heads  of  particular  communities? 
And  yet  all  are  members  under  one  Head.  And  to  bind  all 
together  in  a  short  phrase,  tlie  saints  before  the  Law,  the 
saints  under  the  Law,  the  saints  under  grace,  all  these  making 
up  the  Lord's  body  were  constituted  as  members  of  the 
Church,  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  wished  himself  to  be 
called  "univerial.".  .  . 

Is  it  not  the  fact,  as  your  fraternity  knows,  that  the  prel- 
ates of  this  Apostolic  See,  which  by  the  providence  of  God  I 
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wrve,  had  the  honor  oScrt'd  th«in  by  the  venerable  Council  of 
Chalccdon  of  being  called  "universal"?*  But  yet  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  wished  to  be  called  by  such  a  title,  or 
seized  upon  this  rash  name,  lest,  K  in  virtue  of  the  rank  of 
the  pontificate,  he  look  to  himself  the  glor>'  of  singularity,  he 
might  seem  to  have  denied  it  to  all  his  brethren. 

(c)  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  ad  Ptiocam,  Reg.  XIII,  31. 
(MSL,  77  :i28i.) 

Epistle  to  Phocos  congratuUtinft  him  on  his  acccs&ion. 

Phocas  (6oj-(Sio)  was  a  lowborn,  Ignorant  (eiuurioo  wfhom  chance 
hod  plnred  at  ibc  head  of  a  successful  rebellion  orijiinalinx  in  the  «nny 
of  the  Danube.  The  rebellion  wa^  succcaaiuj,  and  ihc  Emperor  Mau- 
rice wo*  murdered,  toKcther  with  hit  aons.  Maurice  had  been  un- 
successful in  war,  unpopular  with  (he  urmy.  and  his  financial  measures 
had  been  oppreuivc.  Phocas  was  uUerly  incompetent  as  a  ruler, 
licentious  and  languinary  «a  a.  man.  His  rcIgn  was  a  |>eriod  of  horror 
and  blood. 

Gregory  to  Phocas.  G!or>'  to  God  in  the  highest,  who,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  written,  changes  times,  and  transfers  kingdoms, 
because  He  has  made  apparent  to  all  what  He  has  vouchsafed 
to  speak  by  His  prophet,  that  the  most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  givcth  it  to  whoms<K'vcr  He  will  (Dan. 
4  :  17I.  For  in  the  incomprehensible  dispensation  of  Almighty 
God  there  b  an  alternating  control  of  human  life,  and  some- 
times, when  the  sins  of  many  are  to  be  smitten,  one  is  raised 
up  through  whose  hardness  the  necks  of  subjects  may  be 
bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  tribulation,  as  in  our  affliction 
we  have  long  had  proof.  But  sometimes,  when  the  merciful 
Goil  has  decreed  to  rcfre^  with  His  consolation  the  mourn- 
ing hearts  of  many,  He  advances  one  to  the  summit  of  govern- 
ment, and  through  the  boweb  of  Hb  mercy  infuses  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  grace  of  exultation  in  Him.  In  which  abun- 
dance of  exultation  we  believe  that  we,  who  rejoice  that  the 
benignity  of  yotir  piety  has  arrived  at  imperial  supnjmacy, 
shall  speedily  be  confirmed.  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice  and  let 
the  earth  be  glad"  |PsaIm  q6  :  ii],  and  let  the  whole  people 
>S«e  GicMUr,  KG,  Eot,  Irsu.  I,  p.  J96,  a.  7*. 
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of  the  republic,  hitherto  afllicted  exoeediogly,  grow  cheerful 
for  your  bcmgnant  deeds.    Let  the  proud  minds  of  enemies 
be  subdued  lo  the  yoke  of  your  domination.    Let  the  sad  and 
depressed  spirit  of  subjects  be  relieved  by  your  mercy.    Lei, 
the  power  of  heavenly  grace  make  you  terrible  to  your  ei 
emies;   let  piety  make  you  kind  to  your  subjects.     Let  thi 
whole  republic  have  rest  in  your  most  happy  times,  since  the 
pillage  of  peace  under  the  color  of  legal  processes  has  been 
exposed.    Let  plottings  about  testaments  cease,  and  benev- 
olences extorted  by  violence  end.    Let  secure  possession  of 
their  own  goods  return  to  all,  that  they  may  rejoice  in  po*-      i 
sessing  without  fear  what  tbcy  have  acquired  without  fraud.^| 
Let  every  single  person's  liberty  be  now  at  length  restored  ~ 
to  each  one  under  the  yoke  of  the  holy  Empire.    For  there  is 
tWs  difference  between  the  Icings  of  the  nations  and  the  em- 
perors of  the  republic:  the  kings  of  the  nations  are  lords  of 
slaves,  but  the  emperors  lords  of  free  men.    But  we  shall 
better  speak  of  these  things  by  praying  than  by  putting  you 
in  mind  of  them.    May  Almighty  God  keep  the  heart  of  your 
piety  in  the  hand  of  His  grace  in  cver>'  thought  and  deed. 
Whatsoever  things  should  be  done  justly,  whatever  things 
with  clemency,  may  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  your 
breast  direct,  that  your  clemency  may  both  be  exalted  tn  a 
temporal  kingdom  and  after  the  course  of  many  years  at- 
tain to  heavenly  kingdoms.     Given  in  the  month  June,  in> 
diction  six. 

3.    Gregory  and  the  Schism  in  North  Italy. 

Among  the  lesuhs  of  ihc  Fifth  General  Council  of  Constuitinople. 
553.  wasa  wide<spri.'adschiBm  in  thcDorthcrn  port  of  Italy  and  adjacent 
Itrndb,  The  bishops  of  tlic  western  purl  of  l^mburdy,  under  the  lead 
of  the  bishop  of  Milan,  together  with  the  bishops  of  Venciis.  Istriat, 
and  a  portloD  of  lUyricum.  Rha.*iitt  Sccunda,  and  Noricum.  under  the 
bishop  of  .\quilein,  renounced  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
became  autoccphalic.  Even  bishops  in  Tuscany  ftbaodoncd  com- 
munion with  the  see  of  Rome  because  the  council  and  VIgflius  had 
condemned  Theodore,  Theodorct.  and  Ibos  (v.  supra,  %  93).  Justin 
II  attempted  to  heal  the  schism,  and  his  verbose  edict  may  be  found 
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In  Evagrius,  Hist.  Ee.,  V,  4.  A  serious  protilcm  wu  proonted  to  the 
Roman  Mx.  In  dealing  wflh  them,  however,  tt  waa  poeubic  to  trcM 
each  group  acparotcly.  On  account  of  the  Lombajd  Invatioii  the 
bishop  of  AquilcU  rcmovcd  his  see  to  Grsdo.  Gregory  the  Great  hail 
some  success  in  drawing  tlic  achismatics  into  more  friendly  rcUtions. 
But  not  tillCii  was  the  sec  of  Aquileiu-Grada  in  communion  with  Rome. 
A  rival  bishop  was  elected,  who  removed  his  see  to  old  Aquileis.  See 
extract  from  Paulus  Diacuaus  (/).  Anil  the  0|)posilit>n  wu  main* 
tained  until  about  700.  The  Milanese  portion  of  tbe  schism  had  long 
since  ended.  Of  Gregory's  epistles  several  bearing  on  ilie  schism  are 
available  in  PNF,  ser.  If,  vols.  XII  nml  XIII:  Reg.  I,  16;  II,  46, 
si;  IV.  I,  38,  jg;  V,  51;  IX.  0.  ">;  XIII.  jj. 

(d)  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  ad  Cotutantium,  Reg.  IV,  3. 
(MSL.  77  :  669.) 

Gregory  to  Constaatiiis,  Bishop  of  Milan.  My  beloved 
son,  the  deacon  Boniface,  has  given  me  information  from  a 
private  letter  of  thy  fraternity:  namely,  that  three  bishops, 
having  sought  out  ruthcr  than  having  found  an  occa&ion,  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  pious  tU}mmunion  of  thy  fra- 
ternity, saying  that  thou  hast  assented  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chapters  and  hast  given  a  solemn  pledge. 
And,  mdeed,  whether  there  has  been  any  mention  made  of  the 
three  chapters  in  any  word  or  writing  whatever,  thy  frater- 
nity remembers  well;  although  thy  fraternity's  predecessor, 
Laurentius  (circa  573),  did  send  a  most  strict  security  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  to  it  a  legal  number  of  the  most  noble  men 
subscribed;  among  whom,  I  also,  at  that  time  holding  the 
prwtorship  of  the  city,  likewise  subscribed;  because,  when 
such  a  schism  had  taken  place  about  nothing,  it  was  right  that 
the  Apostolic  See  should  be  careful  to  guard  in  all  respects 
the  unity  of  the  universal  Church  in  the  nunds  of  priests. 
But  as  to  its  being  said  that  our  daughter,  Queen  Thcodclinda,' 
after  hearing  this  news  has  withdrawn  herself  from  thy  com- 
munion, it  is  perfectly  evident  that  though  she  has  been  se- 
duced to  some  little  extent  by  the  words  of  wicked  men,  yet 

■  TlieodeIiii(la  bcid  tu  thir  tchismatic  p>rty  in  Northern  Italy.  Grcf^ory  b 
careful  to  touih  ihii  paint  very  delicately,  and  not  to  allow  It  to  become  such  a 
pdnt  oj  contention  as  tniisht  disturb  favorable  political  telatioaa. 
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when  HippoI}-tus  the  notary  and  John  the  abbot  arrive,  st 
will  seek  in  all  wa>'S  the  conununion  oS  thy  fraternity. 

(e)  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  ad  Conslanttum,  Reg.  IV,  39. 
(MSL,  77  :  713.)  ^ 

In  reply  to  a,  leUtT  from  Constnntiu«  of  Milnn  informing  Crcgorj- 
that  the  dcm&Dd  had  been  made  upon  him  by  ihc  clergy  of  Bn-^^ia  ihal 
he  iihouJd  ukfi  an  ouih  ihul  be.  Constunliu&,  hud  not  coiKtcmncd  \ht 
Three  Chapters,  i.  «.,  had  nuL  aiccplcd  the  Fifth  General  Couoc 
Gregory  advises  him  to  take  no  such  oath. 


But  test  those  who  have  thus  written  to  you  should  be  of< 
fended,  send  them  a  letter  declaring  under  an  imposition  of  an 
anathema  that  you  neither  take  away  anythin;;  from  the  faith 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  nor  receive  those  who  do,  and  that 
you  condcrtm  whatsoever  it  condemned  and  absolve  whatso- 
ever it  absolved.  And  thus  I  believe  that  they  may  soon  be 
satisfied.  .  .  ,  .%  to  what  you  have  written  to  the  effect  that 
you  arc  unwilling  to  transmit  my  letter  to  Queen  Theodeltnda 
on  the  ground  that  the  fifth  sjnod  is  named  in  it,  for  you 
lieved  that  she  might  be  offended,  you  did  right  not  to  trans- 
mit it.  We  arc  therefore  doing  now  as  you  recommended, 
namely,  only  expressing  approval  of  the  four  synods.  Yet 
as  to  the  synod  which  was  afterward  called  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  is  called  by  many  the  lifth,  I  would  have  you 
know  that  it  neither  ordained  nor  held  anything  in  opposition 
to  the  four  most  holy  synods,  seeing  that  nothing  was  done  in 
it  with  respect  to  the  faith,  but  only  with  respect  to  three 
persons,  about  whom  nothing  is  contained  in  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon;'  but  after  the  canons  had  been  pro- 
mulgated, discussion  arose,  and  final  action  was  ventilated 
concerning  persons. 

'  Gregory  is  not  correct  here.  In  the  dghib.  ninth,  and  leoih  tenioas  o(  the 
CouncIF  of  Cbali'ulon,  the  latc*  a(  ThcodmicE  Mid  Ibos  wcic  eiaauneid,  (hey 
werr  \ivs\ni  in  iht^ir  own  ilefcncc  and  iveie  attiuilted  or  eimtcd  without  ivntu 
Si-c  Itcfcli:.  i\  10;.  ig6.  The  cue  of  Theodore  oF  MopiucBlia.  bovcvcr,  1 
not  come  before  Ihc  Council  o(  ChJccdon,  bccnuic  he  wu  dtad,  n,  supra,  f  \ 
the  ConiSUutum  u(  Vigiliuft. 
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(J)  Paulus  Diaconiis,  Iliiioria  Langobardorum,  IV,  32,  33, 
36.    (MSL,  95  :  657.)  1 1 

The  continuation  of  the  »cliUm  in  Iittria  ami  ihc  ri»c  ■>(  Ihc  two 
pstnarch4ta  of  Aqutlcia.  The  Emperor  Phocus  uid  the  title  "  Head 
of  AU  Ihc  Churches." 


32.  In  tbc  following  month  of  November  [A.  D.  605] 
King  Agilulf  concluded  peace  wiUi  the  Patrician  Smarugdus 
for  a  yc3T,  and  received  from  the  Roinati<i  twelve  thousand 
solidi.  Atso  the  Tuscan  dtics  Balneus  Regis  [Bugiiarca]  and 
Urbs  Vctus  [Ot^'ieto]  were  conquered  by  the  Lombards.  Then 
appeared  in  the  heavens  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  a 
star  which  is  called  a  comet.  Thereupon  Ring  Agiltilf  again 
made  a  peace  with  the  Romans  for  three  years. 

33.  In  the  same  days  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Severus,  the  abbot  John  was  made  patriarch  of  old  Aquilcia 
in  his  place  with  the  approval  of  the  king  and  Duke  Gisulf. 
Also  in  Grades  [Grado]  the  Roman'  Candidianus  was  ap> 
pointed  bishop.  In  the  months  of  November  and  December  a 
comet  was  again  viable.  After  the  death  of  Candidianus, 
Epiphanius,  who  had  formerly  been  the  papal  chief  notary-, 
was  elected  patriarch  by  the  bishops  who  stood  under  the 
Romans;  and  since  this  time  there  were  two  patriaxchs. 

36.  Phocas,  as  also  has  been  related  above,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Maurice  and  his  sons,  obtained  the  Roman  Empire  and 
ruled  for  eight  years.  At  the  request  of  Pope  Boniface^  he  j 
decreed  that  the  scat  of  the  Roman  and  Apostolic  Church 
should  be  the  head  of  all  churches  [caput  omitium  ecclesiarum], 
because  the  Church  of  Constantinople  in  a  proclamation  had 
named  iLscif  firat  of  all.  At  the  request  of  another  Pope  Boni- 
face,^ he  commanded  that  the  idolatrous  rubbish  should  be 
removed  from  the  old  temple  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  from  it  a  church  should  be  made  to  the  holy  ] 
Virgin  Mar>'  and  all  martyrs,  so  that  where  formerly  the  scrv- 


*  /.  r.  in  cooununion  tritfa  the  Ronua  tec. 
■BaiIfKcIV,te7-«is, 


*  Boniface  Til,  tefr-te;. 
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ioe  not  of  all  gods  but  of  all  idols  was  celebrated,  now 
the  memory  of  all  saints  should  be  found. 

4.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Lombards. 

The  Lombards  entered  Italy  568.  and  gradually  spread  over  ncaHy 
all  the  penirtsuU.  The  territories  retained  by  the  Emperor  from  the 
conquests  of  Justinian  were  only  the  Exachatcof  Ravcans,  the  Ducs- 
tuft  Romanua.  and  the  Ducaim  NeapolSlaDus.  the  extreme  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula  and  Ligunn.  The  Lombards  were  the  last  Ger- 
manic tribe  to  settle  within  the  Empire,  and  like  so  nuuiy  otben  tbcy 
were  Arians.  Thcodclindit.  ihe  rgueen  of  the  Lombards,  was  n  Bava- 
rian princess  and  a  Catholic.  Her  second  husband,  Agilulf,  seems  to 
have  been  favorably  disposed  to  Catholicism,  far  more  so  than  Authoxi. 
her  fint  husband. 


(g)  Paulus  Dtaconus, 
CMSL,  95  :  540.) 


Historia  Langohardcrum,  IV, 


Paulus  Wnmerridi,  known  aa  Paulus  Diaconus  (drca  yra-circa  800), 
was  himself  a  Lombard,  and  in  writing  his  Bitt^ry  of  ike  Lombard 
shows  himself  the  patriot  u»  well  as  the  luyut  son  of  the  Roman  Church. 
To  do  this  was  at  times  difhcull .  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive histories  written  in  the  Middle  Age^.  For  nearly  all  of  his  his- 
tory,  Paulus  is  dependent  upon  older  sources,  but  he  restates  the  ofakr 
accounts  in  clear  and  careful  fashion.  The  cooneclion  between  the 
various  extracts  is  not  always  felicitous,  yet  he  has  succeeded  ta 
producing  one  of  the  great  books  of  history.  For  ao  analysis  of  the 
sources,  see  F.  H,  B.  Danicll.  art.  "Paulus  (70)  Diaconus"  in  DCB. 
The  beat  edition  is  that  by  Bethmann  and  Waitx  in  the  MGH,  Scrip- 
tores  rerun  Latigobardnrum  el  ItiUicarum  stK.  Vl-lX.  also  in  tbe 
8vo  edition.  There  is  an  Engli^ili  tran>laiioii  of  the  entire  work  in  tbe 
TranslalioHS  and  Reprints  oj  the  Uisloricat  Dtfartment  oj  At  UHhertity 
of  Pennsylvania. 


5.  At  that  time  the  learned  and  pious  Pope  Gregory,  after 
he  had  already  written  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  holy 
Church,  wrote  also  four  books  concerning  the  lives  of  the 
saints;  these  boolis  he  called  Dialogus,  that  is,  conveisation, 
because  in  them  he  has  introduced  himself  speaking  with  his 
deacon  Peter,  The  Pope  sent  these  books  to  Queen  Thco- 
dclinda,  whom  he  knew  to  be  true  in  the  faith  in  Christ  ind. 
abounding  in  good  works. 
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6.  Through  this  queen  the  Church  of  God  obtained  many 
and  great  advantages.  For  the  Lombards,  when  they  were  still 
held  by  heathen  unbelief,  had  taken  possession  of  the  entire 
property  of  the  Church.  But,  induced  by  successful  requests 
of  the  queen,  the  king,  holding  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith,' 
gave  the  Church  of  Christ  many  possessions  and  assigned  to 
the  bi&hops,  who  had  theretofore  been  oppressed  and  despised, 
their  ancient  place  of  honor  once  more. 

7.  In  these  days  Tassilo  was  made  king  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Prankish  king  Childcbcrt.  With  an  army  he  immediately 
marched  into  the  land  of  the  Slavs,  and  with  great  booty  re- 
turned to  his  own  land. 

9.  At  the  same  time  the  patridan  and  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
Romanus,'  went  to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Ravenna  he 
took  possessioa  of  the  cities  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Lombards.  The  names  of  them  arc:  Sutrium  ISutriJ,  Poli- 
mardum  (near  Bomar/io  and  west  of  Orte],  Horta  lOrte), 
Tudcr  (Todi),  Ameria  [Amelia!,  Penisia  (Perugia].  Luccoli 
[near  Gubbio],  and  several  others.  When  King  Agilulf 
received  word  of  this,  he  at  once  marched  forth  from 
Ticinus  with  a  strong  army  and  pitched  before  the  dly 
of  Pcrusia.  Here  he  besieged  several  days  the  Lombard 
duke  Mariiio,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans, took  him  prisoner,  and  without  delay  had  him  exe- 
cuted. On  the  approach  of  the  king,  the  holy  Pope  Gregory 
was  so  filled  with  fear  that,  as  he  himself  reports  in  his  homi- 
lies, he  broke  off  the  explanation  of  the  temple,  to  be  read 
about  in  Ezekid;  King  Agilulf  returned  to  Tidnus  after 
he  had  settled  the  matter,  and  not  long  after,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife.  Queen  TheodcUnda,  who 
had  often  been  advised  in  tetters  by  the  holy  Father  Gregory 
to  do  so,  he  conduded  with  Gregory  and  the  Romans  a  last- 

'lU  wnt  not  ■  profited  Calbolk.  It  probably  meant  either  that  tie  held 
(ul  to  hiH  potlllcai  ■lllance  with  Rome,  at  that  he  waa  dctcnnined  Ut  favor 
the  Catholic  faith  profcaatd  by  hia  apouAC 

■There  are  leveral  Tetters  written  by  GrcBory  to  Romaoua  avwlable  in  truw- 
lation,  Mc  above. 
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ing  peace.    To  thank  her  for  this,  the  venerable  prieat  seal 
the  foUowing  letter  to  Uie  queen:  ^M 

Gregory  lo  TheodcUnda,  queen  of  the  Lombards.  Hcn^^ 
your  excellency  has  labored  earnestly  ami  kindly,  as  is  your 
wont,  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  wc  have  learned  from  the 
report  of  our  son.  the  abbot  Probus.  Xor,  indeed,  was  it 
otherwise  to  be  e:q)ccted  of  your  Christianity  than  that  you 
would  in  all  ways  show  a^idulty  and  goodness  io  the  cause  of 
peace.  Whercforv.  wc  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  whoso 
rules  your  heart  with  His  lovingkindness  that,  as  He  has  given 
you  a  right  fuiti),  so  He  also  grants  you  to  work  alwaj-s  what 
is  pleasing  in  His  wght.  For  you  may  be  assured,  most  excel* 
lent  daughter,  that  fur  the  sa\'ing  of  much  bloodshed  on  both 
sides  you  have  acquired  no  small  reward.  On  this  account, 
returning  thanks  for  your  good-will,  wc  implore  the  mercy  ol 
God  to  repay  you  with  good  in  body  and  soul  here  and  in  the 
world  to  come.  Moreover,  greeting  you  with  fatherly  affec- 
don,  wc  exhort  you  so  to  deal  with  your  most  excellent  con 
sort  thai  he  may  not  reject  the  alliance  o(  the  Christian 
public.  For,  as  I  believ'e  you  yourself  know,  it  i.s  in  man; 
ways  profitable  that  he  should  be  inclined  to  betake 
to  its  friendship.  Do  you  then,  after  your  manner,  always 
strive  for  what  tends  to  good-wiU  and  conciliation  between  the 
parties,  and  labor  wherever  an  occasion  of  reaping  a  reward 
presents  itself,  that  you  may  commend  your  good  deeds  the 
more  before  the  eyes  of  Almighty  God. 


§  loo.    The  Foiwdation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cmmc 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  owes  its  foundation  to  the  mis 
sionary  zeal  and  wise  direction  of  Gr^ory  the  Great.     Ai 
gustine,  whom  Gregory  sent,  arrived  in  the  kingdom  oi  Kc 
597,  and  established  himself  at  Canterbury.    In  625,  PauUni 
began  his  work  at  York,  and  Christianity  was  accepted  by 
Northumbrian  king  and  many  nobles.    On  the  death  of  King 
Eadwine,  Paulinus  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Mis- 
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sionarics  were  brought  inlo  Norlliumbria  in  635  from  the 
Celtic  Church,  the  centre  of  which  was  st  lona,  where  the 
new  king  Oswuld  bad  taken  refuge  on  the  death  o(  Kadwlne. 
Aidan  now  became  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Church.  As 
the  Christianization  of  the  land  advanced  and  Roman  cus- 
toms were  introduced  into  the  northern  kingdom,  practical 
inconveniences  as  to  the  ditTerent  methods  of  reckoning  the 
date  of  Easter,  in  which  the  North  Irish  and  the  Celts  of  Scot- 
land differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Church,  came  to 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  at  Streaneshalch.  or  Wliitby,  664. 
Colman,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  the  leader  of  the  Celtic  party, 
withdrew,  and  Wilfrid,  afterward  bishop  of  York,  took  the 
lead  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  tradition.  The  Church 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  now  in  agreement  as  to  custom, 
was  organized  by  Theodore  of  Canterbury*  (668-690),  and  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  intcllcctuaJ  life,  becoming,  in  fact,  for 
the  first  part  at  least  of  the  eighth  century,  the  centre  of 
Western  theological  and  litcrar)'  culture. 

Aildilional  Bourccmalcrial :  Bedc.  EtdaiastUni  IJiitory  fif  the  En^liik 
People,  (or  editions,  r.  sufra,  ( <j6.  Thl*  a  ihc  bcal  account  cxtaiil  of 
(he  canvcraion  o(  a  nntjon  to  Chrislianily.  H.  Cec  uikI  \V.  J.  Ilitnly, 
Dofuniftils  !lluslraii\x  of  EniUsh  Chunk  llislory,  l^ndon,  i8i>6;  A.  W, 
Haddan  and  W.  Siubbs,  CouhcUs  and  Ec<Utiasik<i  DacumetUt,  1869  y. 

(a)  Bcdc,  nisi.  Ec.,  I,  29.      (MSL,  95  ;69.) 

Tbc  Khcmc  of  CngoTy  the  Great  for  the  OTKiuiixalion  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  Church  A.  D.  601. 

Gregory,  in  planning  his  miuion,  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
ihc  profound  changes  in  ihr  kingdom  r»ulting  from  the  Angto-Saxon 
invasion.  He  selccicd  York  as  the  seal  of  an  archbishop,  because  it 
was  the  ancient  cnpStalof  the  Kunuinprovinecfn  the  Nortb.and  London, 
because  it  was  the  greal  ciiy  of  the  South.  The  rivalries  of  the  turo 
archbishops  caused  dillicultica  for  centuries,  and  was  a  hlnderauce  to 
ihc  cOicicncy  of  (he  ccdcsiaslico]  system.  By  this  letter,  the  British 
bishops  wcTc  to  be  under  the  authority  of  Augustine,  a  position  wliich 
was  distasteful  to  the  llrilish,  who  were  extremely  hostile  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  an4  incomprehensible  to  them,  as  they  saw  no  reason  or  jus- 
tification in  any  such  arrangement  without  their  consent.  They  with- 
drew  iron)  >11  intcrcounc  with  the  new  Angl^-Saxon  Cbuicb  and 
retired  into  Wales. 
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To  the  most  reverend  and  holy  brother  and  fellow  bishop,     , 
Augustine,  Gregory',  servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  flM 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  unspeakable  rewards  of  tl^^ 
etcmal  kingdom  are  laid  up  for  those  who  Labor  for  Almighty 
God,  yet  it  is  necessary  fur  us  to  render  to  them  the  benefits 
of  honors,  that  from  this  recompense  they  may  be  able  to 
labor  more  abundantly  in  the  zeal  for  spiritual  work.  And 
because  the  new  Church  of  the  KngUsh  has  been  brought  by 
Ihee  to  the  grace  of  Almighty  God.  by  the  bounty  of  the  same 
Lord  and  by  your  toil,  we  grant  you  the  use  of  the  paUium. 
in  the  same  to  perform  only  the  solemnities  of  the  mass,  in 
order  that  in  the  various  places  you  ordain  twelve  bishops  who 
shall  be  under  your  authority,  so  that  the  bishop  of  the  city  of 
London  ought  always  thereafter  to  be  consecrated  by  his 
own  synod  and  receive  the  pallium  of  honor  from  the  holy 
Apostolic  Sec,  which  by  God's  authority  I  serve.'  Moreover, 
we  will  that  you  send  to  York  a  bishop  whom  you  shall  £ee 
fit  to  ordain,  yet  so  that  if  the  same  city  shall  have  received 
the  word  of  God  along  with  the  neighboring  places,  be 
jordain  twelve  other  bishops,  and  enjoy  the  honor  of  me 
^k)Utan,  because  if  our  life  last,  we  intend,  with  the  Lord 
favor,  to  give  him  the  pallium  also.  And  we  will  that  he  be 
subject  to  your  authority,  my  brother.  But  after  your  de- 
cease he  shall  preside  over  the  bishops  he  has  ordained,  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  subject  in  anywise  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Moreover,  let  there  be  a  distinction  of  honor  between  the 
bishops  of  the  city  of  London  and  of  York,  in  such  a  way  that 
he  shall  take  the  precedence  who  has  been  ordained  first.  But 
let  them  arrange  in  concord  by  common  counsel  and  har- 
monious action  the  things  which  need  to  be  done  for  the  zeal 
for  Christ;  let  them  determine  rightly  and  let  them  accom- 
phsh  what  they  have  dccid.ed  upon  without  any  mutual  mis-  , 
understandings.  ^H 

But  you>  my  brother,  shall  have  subject  to  you  not  only  th^^ 


fiived^ 

shaM 

letra^l 

xird^ 


'  Aususline  had  I>c«q  caoMcraiFd  in  Gaul.    Mif  raccewen  is  the  see  <i(  ] 

don  wen  (o  be  cunKcratcd  by  the  suSmsiuu  o(  thai  archwpucopaJ  kc 
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bishops  whom  you  have  ordained  aod  ibose  ordainfd  by  the 
bishop  of  York,  but  also,  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  priests  [t.  e.,  the  bishops]  of  Britain;  so  that  from 
the  lips  of  your  holiness  they  may  recei%'e  the  form  both  of 
correct  faith  aod  of  holy  life,  and  fuIEUing  the  duties  of  their 
office  in  faith  and  morals  may,  when  the  Lord  wills,  attain 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  May  God  keep  you  safe,  most 
reverend  brother.  Dated  the  33d  June  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  rdgn  of  Mauritius  Tiberius,  the  most  pious  Augustifs, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  consulship  of  the  same  Lord, 
indiction  four. 

■  (6)  Bcde,  Bist.  Ec.,  HI,  25  /.     (MSL,  95  =  is8-) 

The  Easier  dispute  and  the  synod  of  XVhiil)y.  The  triumph  of  the 
Roman  tradition. 

The  >Iuirpi»i  <lispu[e  between  the  Celtic  and  the  Roman  churches 
vros  on  Ihc  date  of  Easter  as  presmlinR  the  most  inconvenicnots.  The 
prindpat  points  were  as  foUowg:  Both  parties  agreed  that  tl  must 
be  on  Sunday,  in  the  third  week  o(  the  first  lunar  month,  an<l  the 
paschal  full  moon  must  not  fall  before  the  vcmal  equinox.  Out  the 
Celts  plnccd  the  vcmal  equinox  on  March  15,  and  the  Romans  on 
March  11.  The  Celts,  furthermore,  reckoned  as  the  third  neck  the 
14th  to  the  loth  days  of  the  moon  (neluslve;  the  Romans  the  1  s(h  to 
the  list  inclusive.  The  Irish  Church  in  the  southern  pan  of  Ireland 
had  already  adopted  the  Roman  reckonirvg  at  the  synod  of  Lci^lin, 
63^^33  (Hefele,  {  iSol-  The  occasion  of  the  difference  of  custom 
was.  in  reality,  that  the  Romans  had  adopted  in  Ihc  previous  cen- 
tury a  more  correct  method  of  reckoning  and  one  that  had  fewer 
practical  inconveniences.  For  a  statement  by  a  Celt,  see  Epistle 
of  Columbanus  to  GrcKor>'  the  Great,  in  the  latter's  Epislala.  Reg. 
IX,  Ep.  137  (PNF.  ser.  H.  vol.  XIII,  p.  38).  In  the  following 
selection  space  has  been  saved  by  omittions  which  arc,  however, 
indicated. 

At  this  time  [circa  653]  a  great  and  frequent  controversy 
happened  about  the  obse^^'ancc  of  Easter;  those  that  came 
from  Kent  or  France  asserting  that  the  Scots  kept  Easter 
Sunday  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  imivcrsal  Church. 
Among  them  was  a  most  zealous  defender  of  the  true  Easter, 
whose  name  was  Ronan,  a  Scot  by  nation,  but  instructed  in 
ecdcttastical  trutli,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  who  disputed 
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with  Finan,'  and  convinced  many,  or  at  least  induced  them,^ 
make  a  stricter  inqiur>'  after  the  truth;  yet  he  could  not  pre- 
vail uiKwi  Finan  .  .  ,  James,  formerly  the  deacon  of  the  ven- 
erable archbbhop  Faulinus  .  .  .  kept  the  true  and  Catholic 
Easter,  with  all  those  that  he  could  persuade  to  adopt  the 
right  way.  Queen  Eanflecia  [wife  of  Oswj',  king  of  North- 
umbria]  and  her  attendants  also  observed  the  same  as  she 
had  seen  practised  in  Kent,  ha\nng  with  her  a  Kentish  prici.t 
that  followed  the  Catholic  mode,  whose  name  was  Romanus. 
Thus  it  is  said  to  have  happened  in  those  times  that  Easter 
was  kept  tn'ice  in  one  year;^  and  that  when  the  king 
having  ended  the  time  of  fasting,  kept  his  Easter,  the  que 
and  her  attendants  were  still  fasting  and  celebrating 
Sunday.  .  .  . 

After  the  death  of  Finan  \66x]  ,  .  .  when  Colman,  who  wa* 
also  sent  out  of  Scotland,  came  to  be  bishop,  a  great  contro- 
versy arose  about  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  the  rules  ol 
ccclesiastioil  life.  .  .  .  This  reached  the  cars  of  King  Oswy 
and  his  son  Alfrid;  for  Oswy,  having  been  instructed  and  bap- 
tized by  the  Scots,  and  being  very  perfectly  skilled  in  ihcir 
language,  thought  nothing  better  than  what  they  taught. 
But  Alfrid,  ha\Tng  been  instructed  in  Christianity  hy  Wilfrid, 
a  most  learned  man,  who  had  first  gone  to  Rome  to  leam  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  and  spent  much  time  at  Lyons  with 
Daltinus,  archbishop  of  France,  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  ccclcaastical  tonsure,  rightly  thought  this  man's  doctrine 
ought  to  he  preferred  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  Scots.  .  .  . 

The  controversy  having  been  started  conctniing  Easter,  the 
tonsure,  and  other  eccle»astical  matters,  it  wa.s  agreed  that  a 
synod  should  be  held  in  the  monastery  of  Strcancshatch, 
which  signifies  the  bay  of  the  lighthouse,  where  the  Abbe^ 
Hilda,  a  woman  devoted  to  God,  presided;  and  that  there  the 
controversy  should  be  dccifled.  The  kings,  both  father  and 
son,  came  hither.     Bishop  Cohnan,  with  hts  Scottish 


'Bi&hop  of  Uridisfsmc,  6ji-66i. 

*!nhi<  Ai4  fi.it  (1(1.    Ii  would occvriiffala  bi 465. 
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and  Agilbcrt,'  and  the  priests  Agatho  and  Wilfrid,  James  and 
Rumanus  were  on  tlieir  side.  But  the  Abbess  (lilda  and  her 
associates  were  for  the  Scots,  as  was  also  the  venerable  btshop 
Cedd,  long  before  ordained  by  the  Soots.  .  .  .  Then  Colman 
said:  "  The  Easier  which  I  keep,  I  received  from  my  eldcDs 
who  sent  me  hither  as  bishop;  all  our  fathers,  men  beloved  of 
Ood,  are  knonii  to  have  kept  it  in  the  same  manner;  and  thai 
the  same  may  not  seem  to  any  to  be  contemptible  or  worthy 
of  being  rejected,  it  is  the  same  which  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
the  disciple  especially  beloved  of  our  Lord,  with  all  the 
churches  over  which  he  preaded,  is  recorded  as  having  ob- 
served.  .  .  ." 

Wilfrid,  having  been  ordered  by  the  king  to  speak,  said: 
"  The  Easter  wliich  we  observe  we  .saw  celebrated  by  all  at 
Rome,  where  the  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  lived, 
taught,  suffered,  and  were  buried;  we  ^w  the  same  done  !n 
Italy  and  France,  when  we  travellvd  through  those  countries 
for  pilgrimage  and  praj'er.  We  found  the  same  practiswl 
in  Africa,  Asia,  Egj-pt,  Greece,  and  in  all  the  world,  wherever 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  spread  abroad,  through  several  na- 
tions and  tongues,  at  one  and  the  same  time  .  .  .  except  only 
these  and  their  accomplices  in  obstinacy,  I  mean  the  Picts 
and  the  Britons,  who  foolishly,  in  these  two  remote  islands  of 
the  world,  and  only  in  part  of  them,  oppose  all  the  rest  of  the 
umvcrsc.  ,  .  .  John,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  the  law,  began 
the  celebration  of  tlie  feast  of  Exstcr  on  the  fourtcentli  day 
of  the  month,  in  the  evening,  not  regarding  whether  the  same 
happened  on  3  Saturday  or  any  other  day.  .  .  .  Thus  it  ap- 
jK-ari  that  you,  Colman,  neither  follow  the  example  of  John, 
as  you  imagine,  nor  that  of  Peter,  whose  traditioflH  you  know- 
ingly contradict.  .  .  .  For  John,  keeping  the  paschal  time 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Mosaic  law.  had  no  refcard  to 
the  first  day  after  the  Sabbath  [t.  e.,  that  it  should  full  on 
Sunday),  and  you  who  celebrate  Ea.'^tcr  only  on  the  first  day 
after  the  Sabbath  do  not  practise  this.  Peter  kei>t  Easter 
*  BUiop  of  ibc  Wat  S*xoni,  icmponrily  in  Nottbutnbria. 
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Sunday  between  the  filtecntb  and  the  twenty-first  day  of 
moon,  and  you  do  not  do  this,  but  keep  Easter  Sunda>'  fitnt 
tbe  fourtficntb  to  the  twcnUcth  day  o(  tbc  moon,  so  that 
often  begin  Easter  on  the  thirteenth  moon  in  the  evening 
besides  this  in  your  celebration  of  Easter,  you  utterly  excluik. 
the  twenty-first  day  of  the  moon,  which  the  law  ordered  ta] 
especially  observed," 

To  this  Colman  rejoined:  "  Did  Anatolius,  a  holy  man, ; 
much  commended  in  ecclesiastical  history,  act  contran'  to 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  when  he  wrote  that  Easter  was  lo 
be  celebrated  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth?  Is  it  to 
be  believed  that  our  most  reverend  Father  Columba  and  his 
successors,  men  beloved  of  God,  who  kept  Easter  after  the 
same  manner,  thought  or  acted  contrary  to  the  divine  writ- 
ings? Whereas  there  were  many  among  them  whose  sanctity 
was  attested  by  heavenly  Mgns  and  the  workings  of  miracki, 
whose  life,  customs,  discipline  I  never  cease  to  follow, 
questioning  that  they  are  saints  in  heaven." 

Wilfrid  said :  "  It  is  evident  that  Anatolius  was  a  most  holy 
and  learned  and  commendable  man;  but  what  have  you  to  do 
with  him,  since  you  do  not  observe  his  decrees?  For  he,  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  truth  in  his  Easter,  appointed  a  cj'de  of 
nineteen  years,  which  you  are  either  ignorant  of,  or  if  you 
know  yet  despise,  though  it  is  kept  by  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  Concerning  your  Father  Columba  and  his  fi 
lowers.  ...  I  do  not  deny  that  they  were  God's  servan 
and  beloved  by  Him,  who,  with  rustic  wmplidty  but  pii 
intentions,  have  themselves  loved  Him.  .  .  .  But  as  for  y 
and  your  companions,  you  certainly  sJn,  if,  having  heard 
decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  rather  ofthc  universal  Chun 
and  the  same  confirmed  by  Holy  Scripture,  you  refuse  to  fol- 
low them.  For  though  your  Fathers  were  holy,  do  you  think 
that  their  small  number  in  a  corner  of  the  remotest  island  is 
to  be  preferred  before  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  thrfjugh- 
out  the  world?  And  if  that  Columba  of  yours  (and,  I  may 
say,  our.i  also,  if  he  was  Christ's  servant)  was  a  holy  man  ai: 
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powerful  in  miracles,  yet  coukf  be  be  preferred  before  Uie  < 
mo6t  bles^  prince  of  the  Apoklles,  to  whom  our  Lord  said: 
'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  and  bo  thcc  I 
will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven'?"  | 

When  Wilfrid  had  thus  spoki-ii,  the  king  said:  "  Is  it  true, 
Coiman,  that  these  words  were  !.pokcn  to  Peter  by  our  Lord?  " 
He  answered:  "  It  is  true,  O  king."  Then  he  said:  "  Can  you 
show  any  such  power  given  to  your  Columba?  "    Colman  an*  1 
swered:  "  None."  Then  the  kir  gadded:  "  Do  you  both  agree 
that  these  words  were  principal  y  directed  to  Peter,  and  that ' 
the  keys  of  heaven  were  given  to  him  by  our  Lord?  "    They 
bothanswcrcd:  "We  do."    Then  the  king  concluded :"  And  I 
also  say  unto  you  that  he  is  the  doorkeeper  whom  I  will  not 
contradict,  but  will,  as  far  as  I  know  and  am  able  in  all  things, 
obey  his  decrees,  lest,  when  I  come  to  the  gates  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  there  should  be  one  to  open  them,  he  being 
my  adversary  who  is  proved  to  have  the  keys."    The  king' 
having  said  this,  all  present,  both  small  and  great,  gave  their 
assent,  and  renounced  the  more  imperfect  institution,  and  . 
resohred  to  conform  to  that  which  they  found  to  be  better 
.  .  .  (cfa.  a6].    Cohnan,  perceiving    that   his  doctrine   was 
rejected  and  his  sect  despised,  took  with  him  such  as  would 
not  comply  with  the  Catholic  Easter  and  the  tonsure  (for 
there  was  much  controversy  about  that  also)  and  went  back 
to  Scotland  to  consult  with  his  people  what  was  to  be  done  | 
In  this  case.    Ccdd,  forsaking  the  practices  of  the  Scots,  re- 
turned to  his  bishopric,  having  submitted  to  tlie  Catholic 
observance  of  Easter.    This  disputation  happened  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  664.  J 

(c)  Bede,  Hist.  £c.,  IV,  5.      (MSL,  95 :  180.)  I 

The  Counc3  of  Hertford  A.  D.  6;^.  The  organiution  of  the  Aimlo- 
Saxoo  Church  by  Theodore. 

As  ibc  important  syiiod  of  Whilby  mark*  the  bcipnning  o(  oun- 
(onnlly  of  the  Anglo-S&zon  Church  unitor  the  leadership  of  the  kiiyf 
dom  ol  Northuaibtia  to  th«  ciutumt  o(  the  Koinun  (Thurch,  90  the 
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synod  ot  Ilertrorri  l)ring«  the  intcrnul  orsanization  of  the  Church  tnto 
caaformiiy  with  Ihi:  tlioccsan  system  of  Che  Conlliicni  and  of  the  East. 
(vberc  the  principles  of  (he  genera^  councils  were  at  thin  i  ime  most  am- 


pletcly  enforced.     'ITicoilore  of  C 
u-as  sent  to  Engl&nd  lo  be  acchbi 
in  668.     '['he  Council  o(  Hertford 
among   ihc   Anglo-Saxons.     For 
St u libs.  CoHticils  Jnd  Ecdesiastk- 
given  is  that  of  Plummer. 


iDt4:rl>ury  wns  «  lenmed  Greek  nbo 
lop  of  Canterbury  by  Po[ie  \'italiui 
IS  the  firel  council  of  nil  t  he  Church 
the  council.  SC«  also  Uaddan  atA 
Docummlt,  III,  iiS-iaa.     Tbe  text 


In  the  name  of  our  Lord  ,'God  and  Sa\nour  Jesus  Chmt, 
in  the  perpetual  reign  of  the  same  Lord  J(r»us  Christ  and  His 
government  of  His  Church.  It  seemed  good  that  wc  should 
come  together  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  venerable 
canons,  to  treat  of  the  necessary  alTairs  of  the  Church.  We  are 
met  together  on  this  24th  day  of  September,  the  first  indictioo 
In  the  place  called  Hertford.  I,  'Hieodore,  although  un- 
worthy, appointed  by  the  Apostolic  See  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  and  our  fcUow  priest  the  most  reverend  Bisi. 
bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  together  with  our  brother  and 
fdlow  bishop  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  the  nation  of  tJie  Nurthimit- 
brians,  present  by  his  proper  legates,  as  abo  our  brethren 
and  fellow  bishops,  Pulta.  bishop  of  the  CastJe  of  the  Kentish- 
men  called  Rochester,  Leuthcrius,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  Winfrid,  bishop  of  ihe  pro\ince  of  the  Mercians,  were 
present  When  wc  were  assembled  and  had  taken  our  places, 
each  according  to  his  rank,  I  said:  I  beseech  you,  beloved 
brethren,  for  the  fear  and  love  of  our  Redeemer,  that  we  all 
labor  in  common  for  our  faith,  that  whatsoever  has  been 
decreed  and  determined  by  the  holy  and  approved  Fathers 
may  be  perfectly  followed  by  us  all.  I  enlarged  upon  th' 
and  many  other  things  lending  unto  chanty  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And  when  I  had  finished 
my  speech  I  asked  them  singly  and  in  order  whether  they 
consented  to  observe  all  tilings  which  had  been  canonically 
decreed  by  the  Fathers?  To  which  all  our  fellow  priests 
answered:  We  arc  all  well  agreed  rcsidily  and  most  cheerfully 
to  keep  whatever  the  canons  of  the  boly  Fathers  have  pre- 
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scribed.  Whereupon  I  immediately  produced  the  book  of 
canoiu,'  and  pointed  out  ten  chapters  from  tlie  same  book, 
which  I  had  marked,  because  I  knew  that  they  were  cspcdally 
necessary  for  us,  and  proposed  that  they  should  be  diligently 
observed  by  ail,  namely: 

Ch.  I.  That  we  shall  jointly  observe  Easter  day  on  the 
Lord's  day  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  in  the  &rst 
month. 

Ch,  2.  That  no  bishop  invade  the  diocese  of  another,  but 
be  content  with  the  government  of  the  people  conunitted  to 
hhn. 

Ch.  3-  That  no  bishop  be  allowed  to  trouble  in  any  way 
any  monasteries  consecrated  to  God,  nor  to  take  away  by 
violence  anything  that  belongs  to  them. 

Ch.  4.  That  the  monks  themselves  go  not  from  place  to 
place;  that  is,  from  one  monaster)'  to  another,  without  let- 
tcrs  dismissoiy  of  thcdr  own  abbot;^  but  that  ihey  shall  con- 
tinue in  that  obedience  which  they  promi.sed  at  the  time  of 
their  conversion. 

Ch.  5.  That  no  clerk,  leaving  his  own  bishop,  go  up  and 
down  at  his  own  pleasure,  nor  be  received  wherc\cr  he  comes, 
without  commendatory  letters  from  his  bi-shop;  but  if  he  he 
once  recdvcd  and  refuse  to  return  when  he  is  desired  so  to 
do,  both  the  receiver  and  the  received  shall  be  laid  under  an 
excommunication, 

Ch.  6.  That  stranger  bishops  and  clerks  be  content  with 
the  hospitality  that  is  freely  offered  them;  and  none  of  them 
be  allowed  to  cxerdsc  any  sacerdotal  function  without  per- 
mission of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he  is  known  to  be. 

Ch.  7.  That  a  s>-nod  be  assembled  twice  in  the  year.  But, 
because  many  occasions  may  hinder  this,  it  was  jointly  agreed 
by  all  that  once  in  the  year  it  be  assembled  on  the  first  of 
August  in  the  place  called  Clovesho. 


'  Cimilng  Itom  Komit  under  the i:in,um9t.itn»  In  which  he  wm »fnt ,  Ihi* book 
of  (tie  nnom  cui  be  no  uUicr  Ihim  thi'  culliMlion  ul  Pioojijui  Eukuim. 
*  Sm  below,  i  to$. 
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Ch.  8.  That  no  bishop  ambitiously  put  himseW  before 
another,  but  tliat  every  one  observe  the  time  and  order  of  hts 
consecration. 

Cb.  9.    The  ninth  chapter  was  discussed  together;  That 
the  number  of  bishops  be  increased  as  the  number  of  the 
faithful  grew;  >  but  we  did  notluog  as  to  this  point 
present. 

Ch.  10.    As  to  marriages:  That  none  shall  be  allowed 
any  but  what  is  a  lawful  marriage.    Let  none  commit  in< 
Let  none  relinquish  his  own  wife  but  for  fornication,  as  ihc 
holy  Gaipcl  teaches.    But  if  any  have  dismissed  a  wife  unit 
to  him  in  lawful  marriage,  let  him  not  be  joined  to  another 
he  wish  really  to  be  a  Christian,  but  remain  as  be  is  or  be 
reconciled  to  his  own  wife. 

After  we  had  jointly  treated  on  and  discussed  these  cha[>- 
ters,  that  no  scandalous  conlenliou  should  arise  henceforth 
by  any  of  us,  and  that  there  be  no  changes  in  the  publication 
of  I  hem,  it  seemed  proper  that  cv-ery  one  should  confirm  by 
the  subscription  of  his  own  hand  whatever  had  Iwen  dctc; 
mined.  I  dictated  this  our  definitive  sentence  to  be  written 
by  Titillus,  the  notary.  Done  in  the  month  and  indictioa 
above  noted.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  attempt  in  any  wa; 
to  oppose  or  infringe  this  sentence,  confirmed  by  our  present 
consent,  and  the  subscription  of  our  hands  as  agreeable  to  the 
decrees  of  the  canons,  let  bim  know  that  he  is  deprived  uf 
every  sacerdotal  function  and  our  society.  May  the  divine 
grace  preserve  us  safe  living  in  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

id)  Bede,  Hist.  Be.,  IV.  17.     (MSL,  95  :  198.) 

CouDca  or  Hatfield,  A.  D.  6S0. 

At  ihc  Counci]  of  Hnificlil  ihc  AnRlo-Saxon  CbuTch  fomuJIy 
Diicd  ihc  binding  authority  of  the  five  ncnenl  councils  already 
and  rejeclod  Monolht^lcliam  in  accord  wilh  the  Roman  synod  A.  D. 
64Q.  It  ficcms  to  have  been,  as  slated  in  the  introduction  10  (he  Atla 
of  the  council,  a  preventive  measure.  In  Plumincr's  editioD  of  Bede 
this  chapter  is  numbered  15. 

•Cf.Bale,  EpisiiUaad  Ethcuum  Efiicapttm;  Vimatafa,tt.at.,l,^t»J. 
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At  this  time  Theodore,  hearing  that  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  CiHistantinopIc  had  been  much  disturbed  by  the  heresy  of 
Eulyches,'  and  being  desirous  that  the  churches  of  the  English 
over  which  he  ruled  should  be  free  from  such  a  stain,  having 
collected  an  assembly  of  venerable  priests  and  very  many ' 
doctors,  diligently  inquired  what  belief  they  each  held,  and 
found  imanimous  agreement  of  all  in  the  Catholic  faith;  and 
this  he  took  care  to  commit  to  a  sj-nodical  letter  for  the  in- 
struction and  remembrance  of  posterity.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  letter: 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
reign  of  our  most  pious  lords,  Egfrid,  king  of  the  Humbrians, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  fifteenth  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  October  [September  17I  in  the  eighth  indiction.  and 
Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign; 
and  Adwulf,  king  of  the  Kenu'shmen,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign;  Theodore  being  president,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
archbishop  of  the  island  of  Britain  and  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  venerable  men  sitting  with  him,  bishops  of 
the  island  of  Britain,  with  the  holy  Gospels  laid  before  them, 
and  in  thr  pluce  which  is  called  by  the  Saxon  name  of  Hatfield, 
we,  handling  the  subject  in  concert,  have  made  an  exposition 
of  the  right  and  orthodox  faith,  as  our  incarnate  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  delivered  it  to  His  disciples,  who  saw  Him  present  j 
and  heard  His  discourses,  and  as  the  creed  of  the  holy  Fathers 
has  delivered  it,  and  all  the  holy  and  universal  synods  and  all 
the  chorus  of  approved  doctors  of  the  Catholic  Church  teach. 
We  therefore  piously  and  orthodoxly  following  them  and, 
making  our  profes:yon  according  to  their  divinely  inspired 
teaching,  believe  in  unison  with  it,  and  confess  according  to 
the  holy  Fathers  that  the  Father  and  tJie  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  properly  and  truly  a  consubstantial  Trinity  in 
imity,  and  unity  in  Trinity;  that  is,  in  one  God  in  three  con- 
substantial  subsistcndcs  or  persons  of  equal  glor>'  and  honor. 

'  The  MonothFlcIe  ijoririnc.  *hlch  app«aral  lo  be  a  form  of  Eutycbiaiuua 
bocauK  of  iu  cImc  conjicclioR  wiih  Monophyuiinin, ».  ii</rii,  j  loS. 
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And  after  many  things  of  this  kind  that  pertained  to  the' 
confession  of  the  right  faith,  the  holy  synod  also  add 
things  to  its  letter: 

We  have  received  as  holy  and  universal  five  sj'nods  of  the 
blessed  Fathers  acceptable  to  God;  that  is,  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  assembled  at  Nica?a  against  the  most  im- 
pious Arjus  and  his  tenets;  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
at  Constantinople  against  the  madness  of  Jklacedonius  and 
Eudoxius  and  their  tenetfi;  and  of  the  two  hundred  in  the 
first  Council  of  Ephcsus  against  the  most  wicked  Nestoriua 
and  his  tenets;  and  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  at  Chalcedon 
agaiiLst  Eutychcs  and  Nestorius  and  their  tenets;  and  again 
of  those  assembled  in  a  fifth  council  at  Constantinople  [A.  D. 
553).  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Justinian,  against  Theodore 
and  the  epistles  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas  and  their  tenets  against 
Cyril. 

And  a  little  after:  Also  we  have  received  the  synod'  that 
was  held  in  the  dty  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  blessed  Pope 
Martin  in  the  eighth  iudiction,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  most  pious  Constantinc.'  And  wc  glorify  our  I-ord 
Jesus  Christ  as  tliey  glorified  Him,  neiUier  adding  nor  sub- 
tracting anything;  and  wc  anathcmatijw  with  heart  and 
mouth  those  whom  tlicy  anathematized;  and  those  whom  they 
received  wc  receive,  glorifying  God  the  Father  without  begin- 
ning, and  his  only  begotten  Son,  begotten  of  the  Father  before 
the  world  began,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  ineffably 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  those  holy  Apostles,  prophets, 
and  doctors  have  declared  whom  we  have  mentioned  above. 
And  we  all  who  with  Theodore  have  made  an  expoiiition 
the  Catholic  faith  have  subscribed  hereto. 

■A.  U.  64g.  Aicuinsl  the  Munolhelclcs,  utr  Hcfplc.  f  ioj;  r.  infra,  {  1 
tee  Hahn.  {  iBt.  fur  Ihn  AnalheniaiUin  of  tlii:  Cuundi;  liaddui  and  St 
ep.  til..  Ill,  14J-151, 

*Coii!it&iu>  II,  alw  luiowD  M  ConaUniiDB  IV;  k«  DCB. 
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CHAPTER    ni.     THE    FOUNDATION    OF   THE    ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL   INSTirUTIONS   OF   THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

In  the  period  between  the  conversion  of  the  Franks  and  the 
rise  of  the  dynasty  of  Charles  Martell,  or  the  period  compris- 
ing the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  those  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  found  in  the  mcdixval  Church  their  full 
embodiment.  In  the  Church  the  Latui  element  was  still  more^^ 
or  less  dominant,  and  society  was  only  slowly  transformed 
by  the  Germanic  elements.  In  tlie  adjustment  of  Roman  in- 
stitutions to  the  new  politico]  conditions  in  which  Gcnnanic 
factors  were  dominant,  the  Gennanic  and  the  Roman  ele- 
ments arc  accordingly  found  in  constantly  varjing  propor-- 
tions.  In  the  case  of  the  diocesan  and  parocliial  organiza- 
tion,  only  very  slowly  could  the  Church  in  the  West  attain 
that  complete  organization  which  had  long  ^nce  been  cslab- 
liahed  in  the  East,  and  here  Roman  ideas  were  profoundly 
modified  by  Germanic  legal  principles  (§  loi).  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Church's  body  of  teaching  and  methods  of 
moral  training  were  made  clearly  intelligible  and  more  appli- 
cable to  the  new  conditions  of  Chrisb'an  life.  The  teaching  of 
Augustine  was  received  only  in  part  at  the  Council  of  Orange, 
A.  D.  529  {v.  supra,  §  85),  and  it  was  profoundly  modified  byi 
the  moralistic  t)'pe  of  theology  traceable  to  TcrtuUian  and' 
even  further  back  (p.  supra,  §  39).  It  was,  furtheimore,  com- 
pleted by  a  clearer  and  more  precise  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  purgatory  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  to  the 
death  of  Christ  was  applied  unequivocally  the  doctrine  of 
merit  which  had  been  developed  in  the  West  in  connection 
with  the  early  penitential  discipline,  and  which  was  seen  to 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
'I'hese  conceptions  served  as  a  foundation  for  new  discussions^ 
and  confirmed  tendencies  already  present  in  the  Church 
(§  102).  Cnnneclcd  with  this  theolog}'  was  the  penitential 
discipline,  which,  growing  out  of  the  ancient  discipline  as 
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modified  by  tbv  earlier  fonn  of  monastic  life,  especjalty  ul 
Ireland,  came  under  Uie  influence  of  the  Germanic  legal  con- 
ceptions (§  loj).  In  the  same  period  monastidsm  was  or> 
ganized  upon  a  new  rule  by  Benedict  of  Nursia  (§  104),  and 
the  need  of  provision  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  for 
the  training  of  the  clergy  was  felt  and,  to  some  extent,  pro- 
vided for  by  monastery  schools  and  other  methods  of  edtl 
tion  {§  105). 

S  toi.    The  Foundation  of  the  Medieval  Diocesan  and 

Parochial  Constitution. 
$  !oa.    We-ilem  Piety  and  Thought  in  the  Period  of  the^ 

Conversion  of  the  Barbarians. 
§  103.     Foundation  of  the  Medieval  Penitential  System. 
S  104.    The  New  \[onBSticism  and  the  Rule  of  Benedict 

of  Nursia. 
§  105.    Foundation  of  Mcdia:val  Culture  and  Schools. 

§  loi.    Foundation  of  the  Medieval  Diocesan   and] 
Parochial  Constitution 

An  outline  of  some  of  the  legislation  is  here  ^^'cn,  whereby 
the  parish  as  organized  in  the  West  was  built  up,  and  the  dio- 
cese was  made  to  consist  of  a  number  of  parishes  under  the 
bishop,  who,  however,  did  not  exerdse  an  absolute  contfol, 
over  the  incomes  and  position  of  the  priests  under  htm. 

The  selections  are  given  in  chronological  order. 

(a)  Council  of  Agdc,  A.  D.  506.  Canons.    Bruns,  11.  145. 

This  is  one  of  the  mosl  importsnt  councils  of  the  period.     Its  wiouil 
canons  have  all  been  embodicfl  in  the  Canon  Law;  for  the  refcrcncca  to] 
the  Decretum  of  Gentian,  in  which  they  ippear,  see  Hefcle,  S  111.    Il  b 
to  be  noted  that  it  was  held  under  .Marich,  the  Arinn  king  of  the  Vb- 
igotht.    The  preface  is,  therefore,  given  as  being  sigDiGcant. 

Since  this  holy  synod  has  been  assembled  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  and  with  the  permission  of  our  most  glorious,  mag- 
nificent, and  most  pious  king  in  the  city  of  Agde,  there,  with 
knees  bent  and  on  the  ground,  we  have  prayed  for  his  king- 
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dom,  his  long  life,  for  Ibc  people,  that  tbc  lord  who  has  given 
us  permission  to  assemble,  may  happily  extend  hia  kiogdom, 
that  he  may  govern  justly  and  protect  valiantly;  wc  have 
assembled  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Andrew  to  treat  of  (he  disci- 
pline and  the  ordination  of  pontilTs  and  other  things  of  utility 
to  tiie  Church. 

Canon  at.  If  any  one  wishes  to  have  an  oratory  in  the 
fields  outdde  of  the  parishes,  in  which  the  gathering  of  the 
people  is  lawful  and  appointed,  we  permit  him  to  have  a  mass 
there  with  the  proper  license  on  the  other  festivals,  on  account 
of  the  weariness  of  the  family  [i.  c,  in  going  to  the  dbtant 
parish  church],  but  on  Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Ascen- 
sion Day,  Pentecost  and  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
or  if  there  are  any  other  very  high  festival  days  observed,  let 
them  hold  no  masses  except  in  the  cities  and  parishes.  But 
if  the  clergy,  without  the  command  or  permission  of  the 
bishop,  hold  and  perform  the  masses  on  the  festivals  above 
mentioned  in  the  oratories,  let  them  be  driven  from  the  com- 
munion. 

Canon  30.  Because  It  is  ^jpropriatc  that  the  service  of 
the  Church  be  observed  in  the  same  way  by  all,  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  it  be  done  so  everywhere.  After  the  antiphones 
the  collects  shall  be  said  in  order  by  the  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, and  the  hymns  of  Matins  and  Vespers  be  sung  daily; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mass  of  Matins  and  \''cspcrs,' 
after  the  hymns  a  chapter  of  the  Psalms  shall  be  read,  and  the 
people  who  arc  gathered  shall,  after  the  prayer,  be  dismissed 
with  a  benediction  of  the  bishop  until  \'espers. 

Canon  3S.  Without  letters  commendatory  of  their  bishops, 
it  is  not  permitted  to  the  clergy  to  travel.  The  same  rule  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  monks.  If  reproof  of  words  does 
not  correct  them,  we  decree  that  they  shall  be  beaten  with 
rods.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  monks  that  it 


*UalilulinaruM  ttt  vrsprrlinarum  miiMnim.  The  tenn  "mui"  I*  ben 
•ppllcft.  nol  (n  ihc  eucharist,  but  to  Matfiu  and  Vespen.  See  HeFde,  |  *11, 
on  this  vanod. 
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abboH 

or  OH^ 


is  not  permitted  them  to  leave  the  community  for  soli 
celb,  unless  the  more  severe  rule  is  remitted  by  their 
to  them  who  have  been  approved  in  the  hermit  life, 
account  of  the  necessity  of  infirmity;  but  only  then  let  it  be^ 
done  so  that  they  remain  within  the  walls  of  the  same  monas^f 
tcry,  and  they  arc  permitted  to  have  separate  cells  under  the^^ 
authority  of  the  abbots.    It  is  not  permitted  abbots  to  have 
difTcrentcclls  or  many  monasteries,  orcxcept  on  account  of  the 
inroads  of  enemies  to  erect  dwellings  within  walls.  ^H 

(b)  I  Council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  511,  Cofwiw.    Brun»,n,i6o. 

Canon  15.    Concerning  those  things  which  in  the  form  of 
lands,  vineyards,  slaves,  and  other  property  the  faithful  have 
given  to  the  parishes,  the  statutes  of  the  ancient  canons  arc , 
to  be  observed,  so  that  all  things  shall  be  in  the  contrcJ 
the  bishop;  but  of  those  things  which  arc  ^vcn  at  the  altar,] 
a  third  is  to  be  faithfully  given  to  the  bishop. 

Canon  17.    All  churches  which  in  various  places  have  beea^ 
built  and  are  daily  being  built  shall,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  primitive  canons,  be  in  the  control  of  the  bishop  in  whos 
territory  they  are  located. 

(c)  rv  Council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  541,  Canons.    Bnins, 
208. 

Canon  7.    In  oratories  on  landed  estates,  the  lords  of 
property  shall  not  install  wandering  clergy  against  the 
of  the  bishop  to  whom  the  rights  of  that  territory  belong,! 
unless,  perchance,  they  have  been  approved,  and  the  bishop 
has  in  bis  discretion  appointed  them  to  scr\'c  in  that  place. 

Canon  36.  If  any  parishes  are  established  in  the  houses  of 
the  mighty,  and  the  clcrgj'  who  ser\'c  there  have  been  admon- 
ished by  the  archdeacon  of  the  city,  according  to  the  duty 
of  his  office,  and  they  neglect  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  for 
the  Church,  because  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  of  the 
house,  let  them  be  corrected  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline;   and  if  by  the  agents  of  these  lords,  or  by  these 
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lords  themselves  of  the  place,  Lhcy  arc  prevented  from  doing 
any  put  of  their  duty  toward  the  Church,  those  who  do  this 
iniquity  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  sacred  rites  until,  having 
made  amends,  they  are  received  back  into  the  peace  of  the 
Church.' 

Canon  33.  If  any  <mt  bas,  or  asks  to  have,  on  his  land  a 
diocese  [t.  c,  parish],  let  him  &rst  assign  to  it  sufficient  lands 
and  clergy  who  may  there  perform  their  duties,  that  suitaUe 
reverence  be  done  to  the  sacred  places. 

id)  V  Council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  549,  Canons.  Bruns,  11, 
308. 

At  this  councQ  00  less  thsn  seven  archbishops,  fony-three  btihopt 
and  representatives  of  twcnty-on«  other  bishop*  were  present.  It  was. 
therefore,  a  gcncrd  council  of  the  Franltisb  Church,  although  polit- 
ically the  Franki&h  territory  was  divided  into  threv  kingdoms  held 
respectively  by  Chlldebcrl.  Chlothnr,  and  Theudebald.  OHcans  it- 
self was  in  the  domiaion  of  Childcbcrt.  Cf.  preface  to  the  canons  of 
II  Orleans,  A.  D.  533.  which  states  that  that  council  was  at[cnde<l  by 
five  archbishops  and  the  deputy  of  a  »xtb,  as  well  as  by  bishops  from 
all  parts  of  Gaul,  and  was  called  at  the  comman<l  of  the  "Gtorioui 
kings,"  I.  c,  Childcbcn,  Chiothsr,  and  Thcudcbcrt. 

Canon  13.  It  is  permitted  to  no  one  to  retain,  alienate,  or 
take  away  goods  or  property  which  has  been  lawfully  given 
to  a  church,  monastery,  or  orphan  asylums  for  any  charity; 
that  if  any  one  docs  do  so  be  shall,  according  to  the  ancient 
canons  [cf.  Hefele,  §§  320,  331],  be  regarde<l  as  a  slayer  of  the 
poor,  and  shall  be  shut  out  from  the  thresholds  of  the  Chtirch 
so  long  as  those  things  are  not  restored  which  have  been  taken 
away  or  retained. 

(e)  Coimdl  of  Braga,  A.  D.  572,  Canotu.    Bruns,  II,  37. 

Canon  5.    As  often  as  bishops  are  requested  by  any  of  the 

faithful  to  consecrate  churches,  they  shall  not,  as  having  a 

claim,  ask  any  payment  of  the  foimders;  but  if  he  wishes  to 

give  him  something  from  a  vow  he  has  made,  let  it  not  be  de- 

■  C/.  canon  4,  Coundl  of  CIcnnoDl.  A  D.  53$  (Brum.  II.  itS);  "Tlierletgy 
arc  DM  in  any  my  to  be  set  scaiut  thdr  bishops  by  the  secdat  poteatitcs, " 
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spiked;  but  if  poverty  or  necessity  prevent  him,  let  nothing 
be  demanded  of  him.  This  only  let  each  bishop  remember, 
that  he  shall  not  dedicate  a  church  or  basilica  before  he  shall 
have  recL-ived  the  endowment  of  the  basilica  and  its  service 
confirmed  by  an  instrument  of  donation;  for  it  h  a  not  light 
rashness  for  a  church  to  be  consecrated,  as  if  it  were  a  private 
dwelling,  without  lights  and  without  the  support  of  those  wh 
are  to  serve  there. 

Canon  6.    In  case  of  any  one  who  builds  a  basilica, 
from  any  faithful  devotion,  but  from  the  desire  of  gain,  that 
whatsoever  is  there  gathered  of  the  offerings  of  the  people  Ik 
may  share  half  and  half  with  the  clergy,  on  tbe  ground  tha^H 
he  has  built  the  basilica  on  his  own  land,  which  in  various 
places  is  said  to  be  done  quite  constantly,  this  therefore  ought 
hereafter  to  be  observed,  that  no  bishop  consent  to  such 
an  abominable  purpose,  that  he  should  dare  to  consecrate  ^| 
basilica  which  is  founded  not  as  the  heritage  of  the  saints  but^ 
rather  under  the  condition  of  tribute. 


vatc 

that" 


(/)  11  Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  589,  Canons.    Bruns,  I,  31 


Canon  15.  Many  who  have  built  diurche*  demand  that' 
these  churches,  contrary  to  the  canons,  shall  be  consecrated 
in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  allow  the  endowment,  which 
the>'  have  given  llie  church,  to  belong  to  the  control  of  (he 
bishop;  when  this  has  been  done  in  the  past,  let  lliis  be  void, 
and  in  the  future  forbidden;  but  let  all  things  pertain  to  the 
power  and  control  of  the  bishop  according  to  the  andent  law. 


I 


§  102.    Western  Piety  and  Thought  in  the  Period 
the  com-ersion  of  the  barbarians 

In  the  century  following  Augustine,  the  dogmatic  intere 
of  the  Church  was  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  Christt^ogical  con- 
troversies in  the  East.  There  were,  however,  some  disoissioni^H 
in  ihc  West  arising  from  the  manifest  difficulty  of  reconcilin^H 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  drawn  from  Augustine,  with 
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the  eQic3c>'  of  baptism.  Fur  the  adjustment  of  the  teacliing 
o[  Augustine  to  the  sacramental  system  of  the  Church  and  to 
baptism  more  particularly,  see  the  Council  of  Orange,  A.  D. 
529.  of  which  the  principal  conclusions  arc  given  above  (§  85), 
In  the  sixth  century*  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh,  doc< 
trines  were  dearly  enunciated  which  had  been  abundantly 
foreshadowed  by  earlier  writers,  but  had  not  been  fitted  into 
an  intclliRihle  and  practical  system.  These  were  especially 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  completed  the  penitential  system  of  the 
early  Church  by  making  it  possible  to  expiate  sin  by  sulTering 
in  a  future  existence,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  died  with- 
out completdy  doing  penance  here.  By  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  the  advantages  of  Christ's  death  were  constantly  ap- 
plied, not  merely  to  the  sin  of  the  world  in  general,  but  to 
specified  objects;  the  believer  was  brought  into  closest  con- 
tact with  the  great  act  of  redemption,  and  a  centre  was  placed 
around  which  the  life  of  the  indi\'idual  and  the  authority  of 
the  hierarchy  could  be  brought  into  rclalioii. 
Additioool  source  material:  Tbt  works  o(  Gregory  the  Great,  PNP. 

(a)    Cfcsarius  of  Aries,  Sermon    104.     (MSL,   39  :  1947, 

I949-)  I 

Ccaarius  presided  at  the  Council  ot  Orange  A.  D.  510.  He  died 
in  543.  N*oi  a  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  tnixci)  up  with  tho»c  of 
Augustine,  and  this  sermon  is  lo  be  found  in  Appciidix  to  the  works  of 
Augustine  in  the  Mandurd  editions  or  thai  F'slber.  It  »JiouId  be  noted 
thai  this  concqHion  of  purgatory  is  not  wholly  unlike  ihAl  of  St. 
Augustine;  see  his  EttchiridiOM,  chs.  6i>,  109  (r.  su^a,  {  84);  also  De 
Civ.  Dei,  lo:  15;  ii  :  tj. 

Ch.  4.  By  continual  prayers  and  frequent  fasts  and  more 
generous  alms,  and  especially  by  forgiveness  of  those  who  sin 
against  us,  wc  diligently  redeem  our  sins,  lest  by  chance  when 
collected  together  against  us  at  once  they  make  a  great  mass 
and  overwhelm  us.  Whatsoever  of  these  sins  shall  not  have 
Ijeen  redeemed  by  us  is  to  be  purged  by  that  fire  concerning 
which  the  Apostle  said:  "Because  it  will  be  revealed  by£re, 
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and  if  aoy  man's  work  is  burned  bv  will  suHer  losf 
3  :  15).    n  in  tribulation  we  do  not  give  thanks  to  God,  if 
by  good  works  wt  do  not  redeem  our  sins,  wc  wil!  remain  w 
long  in  that  tire  of  purification'  until  the  little,  trilling 
as  hay,  wood,  and  stubble  arc  consumed. 

Ch.  8.  All  saints  who  9cr\-e  God  truly  strive  to  give 
selves  to  reading  and  prayer,  and  lo  perseverance  in  good 
works,  and  building  no  mortal  wns  and  no  little  sins,  that  b, 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  upon  the  foundation  of  Christ;  but 
good  works,  that  is,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will  with- 
out injury  go  through  that  fire  of  which  the  Apostle  spoke: 
"Becau-sc  it  will  be  revealed  by  fire."  But  those  who,  although 
they  do  not  commit  capital  sins,  yet  are  prone  to  commit  vi 
little  sins  and  arc  negligent  in  redeeming  them,  will  nttaiil 
to  eternal  life  because  they  believed  in  Christ,  but  first  cither 
in  this  life  they  are  purified  by  bitter  tribulation,  or  certain] 
in  that  fire  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  they  are  to  be  tor- 
mented, that  they  may  come  to  eternal  life  without  spot 
wrinkle.  But  those  who  have  committed  homicide,  sacrilege, 
adultery,  and  other  similar  sins,  if  there  docs  not  come  to  their 
aid  suitable  penitence,  will  not  deserve  to  gn  through  (hat 
fire  of  purification  to  life,  but  they  will  be  thrown  into  death 
by  eternal  fire. 

(ft)  Gregory  the  Great,  DiaJogorum  libri  IV,  dc   Vila 
Miraculis  Patrum  Ilalicorum,  IV,  56.     (MPL,  77  :  425.) 

The  sacrifice  o(  ihc  masa. 

Sec  also  the  selection  below  on  the  doctiinc  o(  purgatory. 

It  should  be  considered  that  it  is  safer  to  do  to  men,  wl 
one  is  living,  the  good  which  one  hopes  will  be  done  by  others 
after  one's  death.  It  is  more  blessed  to  depart  free  than  to 
seek  liberty  after  chains.  We  ought,  with  our  whole  mind, 
despise  the  present  world,  especially  since  we  see  it  already 

■The  cmployincnl  of  the  technical  tenn  pur^atertHm  lo  dnisotte  Ibc  pkce 

■nd  6tn  ot  piirilicKtion  is  very  much  Inter,  ind  not  defined  untit  Lhc  tfairieeetk 
century  u  the  offiiM  mid  ttchnical  word,  aJtboui^  uud  lonf  before  Uut  tune 
in  theological  discusaon. 
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passing  away.  Wc  ought  to  immolate  to  God  the  daily  sac- 
riiice  of  our  tears,  the  daily  offerings  of  His  flesh  and  blood. 
For  this  ofTering  peculiarly  preserves  the  soul  from  eternal 
death,  and  it  renews  lo  us  in  a  mystery  the  death  of  tlic  Only 
begotten,  who,  although  being  riiicn  from  the  dead,  dietii  no 
more,  and  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him  (Rom.  6:9); 
yet,  while  in  Himself  He  liveth  Immortal  and  incorruptible, 
for  us  He  is  immolated  again  in  this  mystery  of  the  sacred 
oblation.  For  it  is  His  body  that  is  there  given,  His  flesh 
that  is  divided  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  His  blood  that 
is  poured,  no  longer  mto  the  hands  of  unbelievers,  but  into  the 
mouths  of  the  futhfuL  For  this  let  us  ever  estimate  what 
this  sacri&cc  is  for  us,  which  for  our  absolution  ever  Imitates 
the  passion  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  For  what  one  of  the 
faithfiJ  can  have  any  doubt  that  at  the  very  hour  of  the  oflcr- 
ing  [iminolaiio],  at  the  word  of  the  priest,  the  heavens  arc 
opened,  the  choirs  of  angels  are  present  at  the  mystery  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  lowest  things  are  united  to  the  highest, 
earthly  things  with  heavenly,  and  from  the  invisible  and  the 
viable  there  is  made  one  ? 

(fi)  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialog.,  TV,  39.    (MSL,  77: 393.) 

The  doctrine  of  purttalory. 

Gregory  hardly  adds  anylhiug  lo  AuguMinc  more  than  «  clearer 
definition  after  the  lines  laid  down  by  CtcMuius  of  Arte*. 

From  these  sayings  [John  12:35;  II  Cor.  6:2;  Eccks.  9:10] 
it  is  evident  that  as  one  left  the  earth  so  one  will  appear 
before  the  judgment.  Yet  stiU  it  is  to  be  believed  that  for 
a-rtain  slight  sins  there  is  to  be  before  that  judgment  a  fire 
of  purification,  because  the  Truth  sa)-s  that,  if  one  utters  bla.v 
pheiny  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  sin  will  be  forgiven  Mm 
neither  In  this  world  nor  in  the  future  [Matt.  12  :  31I.  From 
this  saying  one  ts  ^ven  to  understand  that  some  sins  can  be 
forgiven  in  this  life,  others  In  a  future  life. 

(d)  Gregory  the  Great,  In  Evangelia,  II,  37,  8.  {MSL, 
76 :  1279.) 
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The  appUcsUon  o(  the  saaifice  of  the  maes  to  persons  in  purgatofy. 

Not  long  before  our  time  the  case  is  told  of  a  certain  man  who, 
having  been  taken  captive,  was  carried  far  away  [cf.  Dialog., 
IV,  57],  and  because  he  was  held  a  long  time  in  chains  his 
wife,  since  she  had  not  received  him  back  from  that  captivity, 
believed  him  to  be  dead  and  every  week  she  had  the  sacrifice 
offered  for  him  as  already  dead.    And  as  often  as  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  by  his  spouse  for  the  absolution  of  his  soul,  the 
chains  were  loosed  in  his  captivity.    For  having  returned  a^j 
long  time  after,  greatly  astonished  he  told  his  wife  that  oi^H 
certain  days  each  week  his  chains  were  loosed.    His  wife 
considered  the  da>'s  and  hours,  and  then  knew  that  he  was 
loosed  when,  as  she  remembered,  the  sacriUce  was  offered  for 
tiim.    From  that  perceive,  my  dearest  brothers,  to  what  ex- 
tent the  lioly  sacritice  offered  by  us  is  able  to  loose  the  boi 
of  the  heart,  if  the  sacrifice  offered  by  one  for  another 
loose  the  chaias  of  the  body. 

5  103.    The  Foundation  op  Tire  Medieval  PEK^T^ 

System 

The  penitential  system,  as  it  was  organized  in  the  Western 
Church  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuiies,  was  but 
the  carrying  out  of  principles  which  had  appeared  elsewhere  in 
Christendom  and  were  involved  in  tlie  primitive  method  oi 
dealing  with  moral  delinquents  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.    [See  the  epistles  of  Basil  the  Great  to  Amphilochius 
(Ep.  189,  199,  217)  in  PNF,  scr,  11,  %'ol.  VM.]    Similar  prob- 
lems had  to  be  handled  everj-where  whenever  the  Church,i 
came  to  deal  with  moral  conduct,  and  much  the  same  solutioa^f 
was  fotmd  everjTvhere.    There  is,  however,  no  knomi  connec-^ 
tion  between  the  earliest  penilcntials  of  the  Weslcni  Church, 
those  of  Ireland,  and  the  similar  books  of  the  East.    There 
is  no  need  of  supposing  that  there  was  a  connection.    But 
in  the  case  of  the  works  attributed  to  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
archbishop  of  Canti:rbury,  himself  a  Greek  and  probably  a 
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native  of  Tanus,  there  is  a  provable  conncctiuD  which  is 
evident  to  any  one  reading  bis  work,  as  he  refers  to  Basil  and 
others.  The  characteristics  of  the  Western  penitentials  are 
their  minute  division  of  sins,  their  exact  determination  of 
penances  for  each  tin,  and  the  great  extent  to  which  they 
were  used  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Church.  They  serve 
as  the  first  crude  beginnings  of  a  moral  theology  of  a  practical 
character,  such  as  would  be  needed  by  the  poorly  trained 
parish  dcrgy  of  the  times  in  dealing  with  their  flocks.  On 
account  of  the  nature  of  these  works,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
or  expedient  to  give  more  than  a  few  brief  extracts  in  addition 
to  references  to  sources.  Much  of  the  matter  is  extremely 
offenave  to  modem  taste. 

(a)  King  i^thelberht,  Lotos.  Thorpe,  Aticmtt  Laws  and 
Imlitutes  (Rolls  Series),  i  jf. 

The  Early  Gcrmaiiic  Codes  arc  full  of  nglihtloOB  whereby  for  an 
injury  (he  iiKgrioved  parly,  or  his  lauiily  in  case  of  bis  death,  could  be 
prevented  from  rctalialing  in  kind  upon  the  agnrcssor  and  his  family. 
This  wfts  cfleclcd  by  a  tnoaey  payment  as  compensation  for  damages 
suitnincd,  and  ihc  amount  for  each  sort  of  injury  wa»  carefully  togu- 
laled  by  law,  t.  t.,  by  ancient  custom,  which  was  reduced  to  writing 
in  the  sixth  century  in  some  coses.  The  Lav/s  0/  j£lhMerla  are  writ- 
ten in  Anglo-S.ixon  and  arc  probably  the  earliest  in  a  Teutonic  lan- 
guage. For  a  translation  of  characteristic  portions  of  the  Salic  Ltne, 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  Lau-i  of  .tAhdherkt  to  »hi)W  the 
universnlily  of  the  sfimc  syslcm,  kc  Henderson.  Srtnl  HiiUvifoi  Dee- 
umentt  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  176.  London,  iSgi;  also  Hodgkin.  Italy 
and  Her  Invaders,  \'l,  183,  for  the  Lombard  law  of  Rothari,  a  little 
later,  but  of  the  tame  spirit. 

31.  If  any  man  slay  anotiier,  let  him  make  bot  with  a  half 
leod-gcld  of  too  shillings. 

23.  If  any  man  slay  another  at  an  open  grave,  let  him  pay 
20  shillings  and  pay  the  whole  Ictxl  within  40  da>'s. 

23.  If  a  stranger  retire  from  the  land,  let  his  kindred  pay 
a  half  leod. 

24.  If  any  one  bind  a  freeman,  let  him  make  bot  vith  20 
shillings. 
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95.    If  any  one  slay  a  courl's  blaf-aeta,*  let  him  make  bo^ 
with  5  shillings. 

38.  If  a  shoulder  be  lamed,'  let  hot  be  made  with  12  shlF^ 
lings. 

39.  If  the  car  be  struck  off,  let  bot  be  made  with  i2  sti 
lings. 

40.  ir  the  other  car  hear  not,  let  bot  be  made  with  25 
Hngs- 

41.  If  an  eye  be  struclc  out,  let  bot  be  made  with  50 : 
lings. 

51.    For  each  of  the  four  front  teeth,  6  shillings;  for  ll 
tooth  that  stands  ne.^t  to  them,  4  shillings;   for  that  which 
stands  next  to  that,  3  shillings,  and  then  afterward  i  shilling. 

(6)  Vinnian,  Penitential.  Wasserschleben,  Die  Bussord- 
nun^en  der  abendldndisthen  Kirche,  108  Jf. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  pcnitentiols  and  belongs  to  the  Iris 
Church. 

J.    If  one  has  committed  in  his  heart  a  sin  of  thought  ani 
immediately  repents  of  it,  let  hiin  smite  his  breast  and  pra; 
God  for  forgiveness  and  perform  satisfaction  because  he  has 
sinned. 

2.  If  he  has  often  thought  of  the  sins  and  thinks  of  com- 
mitting them,  and  is  then  victor  over  the  thought  or  is  ovi 
come  by  it,  let  him  pray  God  and  fast  day  and  night  until 
the  mcked  thought  disappears  and  he  is  sound  again. 

3.  If  he  has  thought  on  a  sdn  and  determines  to  commit  it, 
but  is  prevented  in  the  execution,  so  is  the  sin  the  same,  but 
not  the  penance.' 

6.  If  u  cleric  has  planned  tn  his  heart  to  smite  or  kill  bis 
neighbor,  he  shall  do  penance  half  a  year  on  bread  and  water 
according  to  the  prescribed  amoimt,  and  for  a  whole  year 

■  Mcmlwr  o\  household,  n  Krvnnt.  '  In  cue  of  UMult  uid  bAitcry. 

'  Thi;  prvirding  ruki  itn:  cicurly  matter  of  monl  dircinJoQ,  and  Iwlkalc  the 
■niniition  [rom  gcnenl  advicv  to  a  scale  of  ^b  and  puaiihiamts,  luch  as 

fullows. 


im-^ 
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abstain  from  wine  and  the  eating  of  meat,  and  then  nuy  he 
be  permitted  agdn  to  approach  ihc  altar. 

7.  If  it  h  a  layman,  he  shall  do  penance  for  a  whole  week; 
for  he  is  a  man  of  this  world  and  bis  guilt  is  lighter  in  this 
world  and  his  punishmeot  In  the  future  is  less. 

8.  If  a  cleric  has  smitten  his  brother  (».  e.,  a  clergyman]  or 
his  neighbor  and  drawn  blood  ...  he  shall  do  penance  a 
whole  year  on  bread  and  water;  he  may  not  fill  any  clerical 
office,  but  must  with  tears  pray  to  God  for  himself. 

9.  Is  he  a  lajTnan,  he  .>ihall  do  penance  for  40  days,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  priest  or  some  other  right- 
eous man  pay  a  determined  sum  of  money. 

(c)  TbeodoKoiTars>JS,PeniteHlial,l.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 

ni.  73/. 

For  Theodore  of  Tanus.  orchbi»hop  of  Cuiterbury,  see  W.  Stubbi, 
art.  "Thcodorus  of  Tarsus"  in  DCD.  Tluit  he  wrote  a  penitential  is 
not  certain.  But  that  hi-  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  penitential  is 
clear  enough.  In  fact,  his  name  is  attached  to  pcnileniinU in  mueh  ihe 
same  way  aa  David's  name  is  attached  to  the  whole  book  of  Psalma. 
For  a  discussion  of  (he  various  worku  ailrihulecl  to  Theodore,  tee  Had- 
dan and  Stubbs,  Couttcils  and  Etdtiiiistirat  DocumfnU,  toe.  til.  This  is 
B  chnract eristic  penitential  and  may  be  regarded  a^  following  closely 
the  decisions  and  opinions  of  Theodore.  Mucb  of  it  b  unprintable  in 
English. 

Cap.  I.  On  drunkenness,  i.  It  any  bishop  or  other  per- 
son ordained  is  customarily  given  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
let  him  cease  from  it  or  be  deposed. 

3.  If  a  monk  vomit  from  drunkenness,  let  him  do  30  days, 
penance. 

3.  If  a  presbyter  or  deacon  do  the  same,  let  him  do  40 
days'  penance. 

4.  If  any  one  by  infirmity  or  because  he  has  abstained  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  is  not  his  habit  to  drink  or  eat  mucb,  or 
fur  joy  at  Christmas  or  at  Easter,  or  for  the  commemoration 
of  any  of  the  saints,  docs  this,  and  he  has  not  taken  more  than 
is  decreed  by  the  dders,  be  has  done  no  wrong.    1/  the  bishop 
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should  have  commanded,  he  docs  no  harm  to  him  unlcsut  m 
himself  docs  likewise.  m 

5.  If  a  belicN-ing  layman  vomits  from  drunkenness.  I« 
him  do  15  days'  penance. 

6.  He  who  becomes  drunk  against  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  if  he  has  a  vow  of  holiness  let  him  do  penance  7 
days  on  bread  and  water,  and  70  days  without  fat;  the  laity 
without  beer, 

7.  Whoever  out  of  malice  makes  another  dnmk,  let  htm 
do  penance  40  days, 

8.  Whoever  vomits  from  satiety  let  him  do  penance 
days. 

9.  If  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  communion,  let  him  do  pen- 
ance 7  days;  but  if  out  of  Infirmity,  he  is  without  guilt. 

Cap.  11.    On  fornication. 
Cap.  m.    On  tke/t. 

Cap.  IV.    On  Ike  killing  of  men.    [This  Ehould  be  cm 
pared  with  the  secular  laws.] 

1.  If  any  one  out  of  vengeance  for  a  relative  kill  a  man, 
let  him  do  penance  a-i  for  homicide  7  or  10  years.     If,  how- 
ever, he  is  willing  to  return  to  relatives  the  money  of  valua-r 
tion  [Wcregcld,  according  to  the  secular  rating],  the  penan 
will  be  lighter,  that  is  by  one-half  the  length. 

2.  He  who  kills  a  man  for  vengeance  for  his  brother,  1 
him  do  penance  3  years;   in  another  place  he  is  said  to  do 
penance  10  years, 

3.  But  homicides  10  or  7  years, 

4.  If  a  la>'man  kills  another  man  with  thoughts  of  ha 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  relinquish  his  arms,  let  him  do 
7  years,  without  flesh  and  wine  3  years. 

5.  If  any  one  kills  a  monk  or  a  clergj'man,  let  him  relia- 
quish  his  arms  and  serve  God '  or  do  7  years'  penance.  He 
is  in  the  judgment  of  the  bishop.  Bui  he  who  kills  a  bishop 
or  a  presbyter,  the  judgment  concerning  him  is  in  the  king. 

6.  He  who  by  the  command  of  liis  lord  kills  a  man,  1< 

'/.  (.,  In  a  tnonutcty. 


w- 
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him  keep  away  from  the  church  40  da>'&;  and  he  who  kiU»  a 
man  in  a  public  war,  let  him  do  penance  40  daj-s. 

7.  If  out  of  wrath,  3  years;  if  by  chance,  1  year;  if  by 
drink  or  any  contrivance,  4  years  or  more;  if  by  strife,  let 
him  do  penance  10  years.' 

Cap.  V.    Concerning  those  who  are  deceived  by  a  heresy. 

Cap.  VI.     Concerning  perjury. 

Cap.  VII.  Concerning  many  and  various  wrong  ads  and 
those  necessary  things  which  are  not  harmful. 

Cap.  \''III.  Concerning  various  JaUings  of  the  servants  of 
God. 

Cap.  IX.  Concerning  those  wfio  are  degraded  or  cannot  be 
ordained. 

Cap.  X.  Concerning  those  wlio  are  bapH^ed  twice,  how  they 
shaii  do  petiance. 

Cap.  XI.  Concerning  those  who  violate  Hit  Lord's  Day  and 
the  appointed  fasts  of  the  Church. 

Cap.  XH.  Concerning  the  commuruon  of  t/ie  eucharitt  or 
the  sacrifice. 

Cap.  Xm.    Concerning  reconciliation. 

Cap.  XIV.  Especially  concerning  the  penance  of  those  vho 
marry. 

Cap.  XV.    Concerning  the  worship  of  idols.  \ 

(d)  Bede,  Penitential,  ch.  XI.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  C01M- 
cils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents.  Ill,  3a. 

The  Penitential  of  Bcdc  is  to  be  dUtinpiishcd  from  the  Lihtr  dt 
Rtmediit  Pfetaioriin  sttributcd  lo  him,  tf.  HuUUa  and  Stubbs.  of.  cil., 
who  print  the  genuine  peniicntUl.  It  belong  lo  the  period  before 
jij.  In  not  »  (ow  points  it  closely  rcscint>lcs  that  of  Th(;o<lon;.  The 
condudinfi  pnssagc  here  ^ven  is  to  be  found  in  many  pcnitrntiah 
with  but  little  variation.  It  is  probably  as  cnrly  at.  the  work  iiaelf, 
although  apiiarcnlly  not  by  Bede.  It  it  a  method  of  commuiinft  pen- 
ances. In  plaoc  of  fasting  inordinate  or  impoMible  lengths  at  lime, 
other  penances  could  be  substituted.  In  later  brcs  still  other  forms  of 
commutation  irere  introduced.  Even  money  payments  were  used  as 
commutation  of  penance. 

'  AnoUier  r«a«Ung,  4. 
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We  read  in  the  penitential  of  doing  penance  on  bread  and 
water,  for  the  great  ans  one  year  or  two  or  three  years,  and 
for  little  sins  a  month  or  a  week.  Likewise  in  the  case  of 
some  the  conditions  arc  harsl)  and  difEcuIt.  Therefore  to  him 
who  cannot  do  these  things  we  give  the  counsel  that  psalms, 
prayers,  and  alms^ving  ought  to  be  performed  some  daj-s  tn 
penance  for  these ;  that  is,  that  psahns  are  for  one  day  when  he 
ought  to  do  penance  on  bread  and  water.  Therefore  he  should 
Mng  fifty  psalms  on  his  knees,  and  if  not  on  hi.s  knees  seventy 
psalms  inside  the  church  or  in  ont-  place.  For  a  wt-ek  on  bread 
and  water,  let  him  sing  on  his  knees  three  hundred  psalms  in 
order  and  in  Uic  church  or  in  one  place.  And  for  one  month 
on  bread  and  water,  one  thousand  five  hundred  psalms  kneel- 
ing, or  if  not  kneeling  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  afterward  let  him  fa.<it  every  day  until  the  sixth  hour  and 
abstain  from  flesh  and  wine;  but  whatsoever  other  food  God 
has  ^ven  him  let  him  eat.  after  he  h.is  sung  the  psalnn. 
And  he  who  does  not  know  psalms  ought  to  do  (xmance 
to  fast,  and  every  day  let  him  give  to  the  poor  the  value  of ; 
denarius,  and  fast  one  day  until  the  ninth  hour,  and  the  next' 
until  vespers,  and  after  that  whatsoe^'c^  he  has  let  him  cat. 

§  104.    The  New  Monasticism  and  the  Rule  op  Beki 
DiCT  OF  Ntmsu 

In  the  first  centuries  of  monaslicism  in  the  West,  the  great 
est  variety  was  to  be  found  among  the  constitutions  of  the^ 
various  monastic  houses  and  the  rules  drawn  up  by  great 
leaders  in  the  ascetic  movement.  This  variety  extended  even 
to  the  nature  of  the  vows  assumed  and  their  obligation.  Ben- 
edict of  Nursia  (drca  480  to  circa  544),  gave  the  rule  according 
to  which  for  some  centuries  nearly  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
West  were  ultimately  organized.  The  first  great  example  ol 
this  rule  in  operation  was  Benedict's  own  monastery  at  Moule 
Cassino.    For  a  time  the  nUc  of  Benedict  came  into  conflict 
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with  that  of  Columbanus  in  Gaul.'  But  the  powerful  recoin- 
mcodation  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  bad  introduced  it  in 
Rome,  and  the  intrinwc  superiority  of  the  rule  itself  made  the 
Benedictine  system  triumphant.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Benedictine  cloisters  were  for  centuries  independent  estab* 
lishmcnts  and  only  formed  into  organized  groups  of  monas- 
teries in  the  great  monastic  reforms  of  the  tenth  and  follow- 
ing  centuries.  It  is  a  question  how  far  thu  Benedictine  rule 
was  introduced  into  England  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  although  it  b  often  taken  for  granted 
that  it  was  introduced  by  Augustine.  Critical  edition  of  the 
Benedictine  rule  by  WOlfflin,  Lcipsic,  1895;  in  Migne's  edi- 
tion there  is  an  elaborate  commentar>'  with  many  illustrative 
extracts  and  formulic,  as  well  as  traditional  glosses. 

Additional  source  matcrinJ:  An  shbrcviatcd  translxlion  of  the 
BcDcdiclinc  rule  may  be  found  in  Henderson,  Seie<t  BhIerUal  Dot»- 
tntntt.  iSqi,  and  in  full  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  A  Stnirct  Bcok  Jor 
Mntimal  Uittory,  1905. 

Cl)    Benedict  of  Nursia,  Regula.     (MSL,  66  :  346.) 

I.  Concerning  the  kinds  of  monks  and  their  modes  of  liih 
ing.  It  is  manifest  that  there  arc  four  kinds  of  monks.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  cenobites,  that  is  the  monastic,  serving 
under  a  rule  and  an  abbot.  The  second  kind  is  that  of  the 
anchorites,  that  is  the  hennits,  those  who  have  learned  to 
fight  against  the  devil,  not  by  the  new  fervor  of  conversion, 
but  by  a  long  probation  in  a  monastery,  having  been  taught 
already  by  association  with  many;  and  having  been  well 
prepared  in  the  army  of  the  brethren  for  the  solitary  fight 
of  the  hermit,  and  secure  now  without  the  encouragement  of 
another,  they  arc  able,  God  helping  them,  to  fight  with  their 
own  hand  or  arm  against  the  vices  of  the  flesh  or  of  their 
thoughts.  But  a  third  and  verj-  bad  kind  of  monks  are  the 
sarabites,  not  tried  as  gold  in  the  furnace  by  a  rule,  experience 
being  their  teacher,  but  softened  after  the  miinner  of  lead; 

'  Foi  Um  rule  of  Coloiobuiiu,  ate  MSL,  So:  J09  J. 
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keqiing  (aith  with  the  world  by  their  works,  they  are  knov^^ 
by  their  tonsure  to  lie  to  God.  Being  shut  up  by  twos  and 
threes  aJonc  and  without  a.  shepherd,  in  their  on-n  and  not  in 
the  Lord's  sheepfold.  they  have  their  own  desires  for  a  law. 
For  whatever  they  think  good  and  choose,  that  they  deem 
holy,  and  what  they  do  not  wish,  that  they  consider  unlawful. 
But  the  fourth  kind  of  monk  is  the  kind  called  the  gyrovagi, 
who  during  their  whole  Ufc  are  guests  for  three  or  four  days 
at  a  time  in  the  cells  of  different  monasteries  throughout  the 
various  provinces;  they  arc  always  wandering  and  never 
stationary,  serNnng  their  own  pleasures  and  the  allurements  of 
the  palate,  and  in  every  way  worse  than  the  sarabitcs.  Coa- 
ming the  most  wretched  way  of  all,  it  is  belter  to  keep 
ilence  than  to  speak.  These  things,  therefore,  being  omitl 
let  us  proceed  with  the  aid  of  God  to  treat  of  the  be$t 
the  cenobites. 

What  the  abbot  stiould  be  like.    An  abbot  who  is  worthy 


2. 
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to  preside  over  a  monastery  ought  always  to  remember  what 
he  is  called  and  to  carry  out  in  his  deeds  the  name  of  a  supe- 
rior.    For  in  the  monastery  he  is  bcUcvcd  to  be  Christ's  repre- 
sentative, since  he  is  called  by  His  name,  the  Apostle  saying: 
"  We  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  of  sons,  whereby  we 
cry  Abba,  Father"  [Rom.  8  :  15].    And  so  the  abbot  ought 
not  (and  oh  that  he  may  not !)  leach  or  decree  or  order  any- 
thing apart  from  the  precepts  of  the  Lord;  but  his  order  o^j 
teaching  should  be  sprinkled  with  the  leaven  of  divine  jii^| 
ticc  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  .  .  .  No  distinctions  o^^ 
persons  shall  be  made  by  him  in  the  mcmaster)-.    One  shall 
not  be  loved  by  him,  more  than  another,  unless  the  one 
whom  he  finds  excelling  in  good  work  and  obedience.    A  free- 
born  man  shall  not  be  preferred  to  one  coming  from  sep."itudc, 
unless  there  be  some  reasonable  cause.    But  when  it  is  j 
and  it.  seems  good  to  the  abbot  he  shall  show  preference 
matter  what  the  rank  shall  be.     But  otherwise  they  sha 
keep  their  own  places;  for,  whether  we  be  bound  or  free,  wc 
are  all  one  b  Christ,  and  under  God  we  perform  an  equal 
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service  of  subjection ;   for  God  is  oo  respecter  of  peisoos 
[Acts  10  :34l-  ■  -  • 

3.  Cencerning  calltHg  Ihr  Itrfthren  to  take  coumel.  As  often  as 
anything  unusual  is  to  be  done  in  the  monastery,  let  the  abbot 
call  together  the  whole  congregation  and  himself  explain  the 
question  before  them.  And  having  heard  the  advice  of  the 
brethren,  he  shall  coosider  it  by  himself,  and  let  him  do  what 
he  judges  most  advantageous.  And  for  thi»  reason,  more- 
over, wc  have  said  that  all  ought  to  be  called  to  take  counsel; 
because  it  is  often  to  a  younger  person  that  the  Lord  reveals 
what  is  bcsL  The  brethren,  mortfovcr,  ought,  with  all  humble 
subjection,  to  give  their  advice  so  that  they  do  not  too  boldly 
presume  to  defend  what  seems  good  to  them,  but  it  should 
rather  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  abbot;  so  that,  what- 
ever he  decides  upon  as  the  more  salutary,  they  should  all 
agree  to  it  .  .  . 

4.  Conctming  the  instruments  cf  good  woris. 

5.  Concerning  obedience.  The  first  grade  ol  humility  b 
prompt  obedience.  This  becomes  those  who,  on  account  of 
the  holy  service  which  they  professed,  or  on  account  of  the 
fear  of  hell  or  the  glory  of  eternal  life,  consider  nothing  dearer 
to  them  than  Christ;  so  thatassoon  as  anything  is  commanded 
by  their  superior,  they  may  not  know  how  to  suffer  delay  in 
doing  it,  even  as  if  it  were  a  divine  command.  .  .  . 

6.  Concerning  silence.  7.  Concerning  humilily.  8.  Con- 
cerning the  Divine  Offices  at  night.  9.  Bow  many  Psalms  are 
to  be  said  at  night.  10.  ffffa-  in  summer  the  Nocturnal  Praises 
shall  be  carried  on.  11,  How  Vigils  shall  be  conducted  on  Sun- 
day. 13,  Concerning  the  order  of  Matins  on  Sunday.  13. 
Concerning  tJie  order  of  Matins  on  week  days.  14.  Concerning 
Ifie  order  of  Vigils  on  Saints'  days.  15.  Concerning  the  occa- 
sions when  the  Alleluias  shall  be  said,  i6.  Concerning  the  order 
of  Dieine  Worship  during  the  day.  i-j.  On  the  number  of 
Psalms  to  be  said  at  these  limes.  18.  Concerning  the  order  in 
which  the  Psalms  are  to  be  said.  19.  Concerning  the  art  of  sing- 
ing.   20.  Concerning  the  reverence  in   prayer.    2t.  Concern' 
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in;  tJit  Deans  of  moitasierus.  22.  Boic  monks  shaU  sleep.  >iH 
Concerning  excommunicalion  f&r  faults.  34.  What  ought  to  he 
the  measure  of  ejxommunicaiion.  2$.  Concerning  graver /auUs. 
26.  Concerning  t/iosc  who  mtlioul  being  Ofierti  by  tlie  Abhel, 
associate  witk  Uk  excommunicated.  27.  What  care  the  Abbot 
should  exercise  with  regard  to  lite  excommunicated.  28.  Con- 
cerning those  who,  being  often  rebuked,  do  not  amend,  a^. 
Whether  brothers  who  leave  the  monastery  ought  to  be  receive 
back.  30.  Concerning  boys  under  age,  how  they  should  be 
reeled,  ji.  Concerning  the  Cellarer  of  the  monastery,  what 
of  person  Ik  should  be.  32.  Concerning  the  utensils  or 
erty  of  the  monastery. 

33.  Whether  monks  should  have  anything  of  their  own.  More 
than  anything  cLsc  is  this  special  vice  lo  be  cut  off  root  and 
branch  from  Uie  monastery,  that  one  should  presume  to  give 
or  receive  anything  without  order  from  the  abbot,  or  should 
have  anything  of  his  own;  he  should  have  absolutely  nothing, 
neither  a  book  nor  tablets  nor  a  pen,  nothing  at  all — for  indeed 
it  is  not  allowed  to  have  their  own  bodies  or  wilk  in  their  own 
power.  But  all  things  necessary  the)'  must  receive  from  the 
father  of  the  monastery;  nor  is  it  allowable  to  have  any 
which  the  abbot  has  not  given  or  permitted.  .  .  . 

34.  Whether  all  ought  to  receive  necessaries  equally.    35 
cerning  tfie  weekly  officers  of  the  kitchen.     36.  Concerning  in- 
firm brotficrs.    37.  (Mitigation  of  the  rule  for  llic  vcrj-  old 
and  the  very  young.)    38.  Concerning  the  weekly  reader. 

39.  Concerning  the  amount  of  food.  We  believe,  more- 
over, that  for  the  daily  refection  of  the  sixth  and  for  that  of 
the  ninth  hour  as  well  two  cooked  dishes,  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  the  different  ones,  are  enough  in  all  months  for 
all  tables;  so  that  whoever,  perchance,  cannot  eat  of  one  may 
partake  of  the  other.  Therefore  let  two  cooked  dishes  suffice 
for  all  the  brethren;  and  if  it  ts  possible  to  obtain  apples  or 
fresh  vegetables,  a  third  may  be  added.  One  full  pound  ot 
bread  shall  suffice  for  a  day,  whether  there  be  one  refection  or 
breakfast  and  supper.    But  if  they  are  to  have  supper,  the 
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third  part  of  that  same  pound  shall  be  reserved  by  the  cellarer 
to  be  given  back  to  those  when  they  are  about  to  sup.  But  if 
perchance  some  greater  labor  shall  have  been  pcrfonncd,  it 
shall  be  in  the  will  and  power  of  the  abbot,  if  it  is  expedient, 
to  increase  anything.  .  .  .  But  to  younger  boys  the  same 
quantity  shall  not  be  ser^'ed,  but  less  than  to  the  older  ones, 
as  moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  all  things.  But  every  one 
shall  abstain  altogether  from  eating  the  flesh  of  four-footed 
beasts  except  alone  in  the  case  of  the  weak  and  the  sick. 

40.  Concertting  Ike  amount  of  drink.  Each  one  has  his 
own  gift  [lom  God,  one  in  this  way  and  another  in  that. 
Therefore  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  the  amount  of  daily 
sustenance  for  others  is  fixed  by  us.  Nevertheless,  consider- 
ing the  weakness  of  the  infirm,  we  believe  that  a  half  pint  of 
wine  a  day  is  enough  for  each  one.  Those,  moreover,  to  whom 
God  has  given  the  ability  of  enduring  abstinence  should  know 
that  they  will  have  their  own  reward.  But  the  prior  shall 
judge  if  either  the  needs  of  the  place,  or  labor,  or  heat  of  the 
mmmcr  require  more;  considering,  in  all  things,  lest  satiety  or 
drunkenness  creep  in.  Indeed,  we  read  tliat  wine  is  not 
suitable  for  monks  at  all.  But,  because  in  our  times  it  is  not 
possible  to  persuade  monks  of  this,  let  us  agree  at  least  as  to 
the  fact  that  we  should  not  drink  until  we  arc  sated,  but  spar- 
ingly. For  nine  can  make  even  the  wise  to  go  astray.  Where, 
moreover,  the  linnlations  of  the  place  are  such  that  the  amount 
written  above  cannot  be  found,  but  much  less  or  nothing  al 
all,  those  who  live  there  shall  bless  God  and  shall  not  murmur. 
And  we  admoni&h  them  as  to  this,  above  all,  that  they  be 
without  murmuring. 

41.  At  what  hours  the  brethren  ought  to  take  their  refection. 
41.  Tlujt  after  Cotnfiline  ru>  one  shall  speak.  43.  Concerning 
those  who  come  late  to  Divine  Service  or  to  tabU.  44.  Concertt- 
ing those  wlio  are  excommunicated  aad  how  they  shall  render 
satisfaction.  45.  Concerning  those  who  make  mistakes  in  Ike 
oratory.  46.  Concerning  Utose  who  err  in  other  matters.  47. 
Concerning  the  attnounccTHenl  of  the  hour  of  Divine  Service. 
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4&.  Concerning  the  daily  manual  labor.  Idleness  is  the 
enemy  of  the  soul.  Therefore  at  fixed  times  the  brethren 
ought  to  be  occupied  in  manual  labor;  and  again  at  fixed 
times  in  sacred  reading.  Therefore  we  believe  that  according 
to  this  disposition  both  seasons  ought  to  be  so  arranged 
that,  from  Easter  until  the  first  of  October,  going  out  early 
from  the  first  until  about  the  fourth  hour,  they  shall  labor  at 
what  might  be  necessar)'.  Moreover,  from  the  fourth  untD 
about  the  sixth  hour,  they  shall  give  themselves  to  reading. 
After  the  sixth  hour,  moreover,  rLsEng  from  table,  they  shall 
rest  in  ihcir  beds  wiUi  all  silence;  or  perchance  he  that  wishes 
to  read  may  so  read  to  himself  that  he  shall  not  disturb 
other.  .\nd  nones  shall  be  said  rather  early,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  hour;  and  again  they  shall  work  at  what  is 
necessary  until  vespers.  But  if  the  exigency  or  the  poverty 
of  the  place  demands  that  they  shall  be  occupied  by  them- 
selves in  picking  fruits,  they  shall  not  be  cast  down;  for 

From  the  first  of  October  until  the  beginning  of  Lent,  they  ' 
shall  give  themselves  unto  reading  until  the  second  full  hour. 
At  the  second  hour  tierce  shall  be  said,  and  all  shall  labor  at 
the  task  wb'ch  is  enjoined  upon  them  until  the  ninth.  Whca 
the  first  signal  of  the  ninth  hour  shall  have  been  gi\'cn  they 
shall  each  leave  off  his  work  and  be  ready  when  the  second  sig- 
nal strikes.  Moreover,  after  the  refection  they  shall  give 
themselves  to  their  reading  or  to  the  Psalms.  j^M 

And  in  the  days  of  Lent,  from  dawn  until  the  third  fuli^^ 
hour,  they  shall  give  themselves  to  their  reading;  and  until 
the  tenth  hour  they  shall  do  the  labor  that  is  enjoined  upon  I 
them.  In  the  days  of  Lent  they  shall  all  receive  separate 
books  from  the  library,  which  they  shall  read  through  com- 
pletely in  order;  these  books  shall  be  given  out  on  the  first 
day  of  Lent  Above  all.  there  shall  certainly  be  ai^xnnted 
one  or  two  eiders  to  go  around  the  monastery  at  the  hours  in 
which  the  brethren  arc  engaged  in  reading  and  see  to  it  that 


then  they  arc  truly  monks  if  they  Uve  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands,  as  did  also  our  Fathers  and  the  Aposties. 
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no  troublesome  brother  is  to  be  found  who  ts  given  to  idle- 
ness and  chatting  and  is  not  intent  upon  bis  reading  and  is 
not  only  of  no  use  to  himself  but  disturbing  the  othcns.  If 
such  an  one  (and  may  there  not  be  sucht)  be  found,  he  shall 
be  admonished  once  and  a  second  time.  If  he  does  not  amend, 
he  shall  be  subject  under  the  rule  to  such  punishment  that 
others  may  fear.  Nor  shall  the  brethren  assemble  at  unsuit- 
able hours. 

On  Sundays  all  shall  give  themselves  to  reading  except 
those  who  arc  deputed  to  various  duties.  But  if  any  one  be 
Eo  negligent  and  lazy  that  he  will  not  or  cannot  meditate  or 
read,  some  task  shall  be  imposed  upon  him  which  he  can  per- 
form, so  that  he  be  not  idle.  On  feeble  and  delicate  brothers 
such  a  labor  or  art  is  to  be  imposed  that  they  shall  neither  be 
idle  nor  so  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  labor  as  to  be  driven  to 
take  to  flight.  Their  weakness  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  abbot. 

49.  The  obsavance  of  Lent.  $0.  Concerning  brothers  w/w 
labor  far  from  the  oralcry  or  are  on  a  journey.  51.  Concerning 
brothers  who  do  not  journey  very  far.  53.  Concertting  the  ora- 
tory of  the  monastery.  53.  Concerning  the  reception  of  guestt. 
54.  As  to  vhether  a  monk  should  be  allowed  to  recetze  letters  or 
iinylhing.  55.  Concerning  the  Vestiarius  and  Cakiarius.  56. 
Concerning  the  table  of  tiie  Abbot.  57.  Concerning  the  artificers 
of  the  monastery. 

58.  Concerning  the  manner  oj  receiving  bretitren.  When 
any  one  newly  comes  for  conversion  of  life,  an  easy  entrance 
shall  not  be  granted  him,  but  as  the  Apostle  says:  "  Try  the 
spirits  whether  they  be  of  Cod"  [I  John  4  :  i).  Therefore  if 
one  who  comes  perseveres  in  knocking,  and  is  seen  after  four 
or  five  days  to  endure  patiently  the  insults  heaped  upon  him 
and  the  difficulty  of  ingress  and  to  persist  in  his  request,  let 
entrance  be  granted  bim,  and  let  him  be  lor  a  few  days  in  the 
guest  cell.  After  this  let  him  be  in  the  cell  of  the  novices, 
where  he  shall  meditate  and  cat  and  sleep.  And  an  elder 
shall  be  appointed  for  him  such  a£  shall  be  capable  of  winning 
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souls,  who  shall  altogether  intcoUy  vratch  hiio,  and  be  zcala 
to  sec  if  he  in  truth  seek  God,  if  he  be  zealous  (or  the  work  of 
God,  for  obedience,  for  suffering  shame.  And  above  all  the 
harshness  and  roughness  of  the  means  through  which  one  ap- 
proaches God  shall  be  told  him  in  advance.  If  he  promise 
perseverance  in  his  steadfastness  after  the  lapse  of  two  months, 
this  Rule  shall  be  read  over  to  him  in  order,  and  it  shall  be  said 
to  him:  Behold  the  law  under  which  thou  didst  wish  to  scn-c; 
if  thou  canst  observe  it,  enter;  but  if  thou  canst  not,  depart 
freely.  If  he  shall  have  stcxx!  firm  thus  far,  then  he  shaU  be 
led  into  the  aforesaid  cell  of  the  novices,  and  again  he  sbi 
proven  with  all  patience. 

And  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  the  Rule  shall  be  reread  to 
him,  that  he  may  know  upon  what  he  is  entering.     And 
if  be  per^sl  thus  far,  after  four  months  the  same  Rule  shall  still 
again  be  read  to  him.     If,  after  deliberating  with  himself, 
shall  promise  that  he  will  obsen,-e  all  things  and  to  obey  all  1 
commands  laid  upon  him,  then  he  shall  be  received  into  1 
congregation,  knowing  that  it  is  decreed  that  by  the  law  of 
the  Rule  he  shall  from  that  day  not  be  allowed  to  depart  from 
the  monastery,  nor  to  shake  free  from  his  neck  the  yoke  of  ilie 
R\Ue,  which  after  such  painful  deliberation  he  was  at  liberty 
to  refuse  or  receive. 

He  who  is  to  be  received  shall  make  in  the  oratory,  in  the 
presence  of  all,  a  promise  before  God  and  Ills  saints  conceming^i 
his  stability  [stahililas  loci]  and  the  change  in  the  manner  ci^| 
his  life  [cffKvcrsio  inorum]  and  obedience  [obedietttia],^  s/^' 
that  if  at  any  time  he  act  contrar>-  he  shall  know  that  be 
shall  be  condemned  by  Ilim  whom  he  mocks.  And  concerning 
this,  his  promise,  he  shall  make  a  petition  addressed  by  name  tfl^M 
the  samts  whose  relics  are  there,  and  to  the  abbot  who  is^^ 
present.  And  this  petition  he  shall  write  out  with  his  own_ 
hand;  or,  if  he  be  really  unlearned  in  k-tters.  let  another 
his  request  write  it,  and  to  that  the  novice  shall  HL-ike  his  sij 
With  liis  own  hand  he  shall  place  it  upon  the  altar.    And  wl: 

■Tlib  with  the  two  preceding  arc  the  three  vovt  of  tbc  Bcocdicline  iDoak.1 
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he  has  placed  it  there,  the  novice  »hal)  immediatety  begin 
this  verse;  "  Rccdvc  me  O  Lord  according  lo  Thy  promise 
and  I  shall  live;  and  cast  me  not  down  from  my  hope  " 
[Psalm  I  ig  :  1 16.  Vulgate  version].  And  this  verse  the  whole 
congregation  shall  repeat  three  times  adding:  Glory  be  U>  tlie 
Father,  etc.  Then  that  brother  novice  shall  prostrate  bimsdf 
at  the  feet  of  each  one  that  they  may  pray  for  him.  And 
already  from  that  day  he  shall  be  considered  as  in  the  congre- 
gation. 

If  he  have  any  property,  be  shall  first  either  present  it  to  the 
poor  or,  making  a  solemn  donation,  shall  confer  it  on  the  mon- 
astery, ruceiving  nothing  at  all  for  liimsclf ;  and  he  slull  know 
for  a  fact  that  from  that  day  he  shall  have  no  power  even  over 
his  own  body.  Immedialely  thereafter,  in  the  monastery,  he 
shall  take  off  his  own  garments  in  which  he  was  clad,  and  shall 
put  on  thf  gannents  of  the  monastery.  Those  garments,  fur- 
thermore, which  he  has  taken  off  shall  be  placed  in  the  ves- 
tiar>-  to  be  preserved;  so  that  if,  at  any  time,  on  the  devil's 
persuasion,  he  ahall  wish  lo  go  forth  from  the  monastery  (and 
may  it  never  happen)  then,  taking  off  the  garments  of  the 
monastery  let  him  be  cast  out.  But  the  petition  he  made  and 
which  the  abbot  took  from  upon  the  altar,  he  shall  not  re- 
cdve  again,  but  it  shall  be  preserved  in  the  monastery. 

59,  Cofueming  the  sons  0/  nobles  and  poor  men  who  are  pre- 
senUd.  If  by  chance  any  one  of  the  nobles  ofJers  his  son  lo 
God  in  the  monastery,  and  the  boy  himself  is  a  minor  in  age, 
his  parents  shall  make  the  petition  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above.  And  with  an  oblation,  they  shall  wrap  the  petition 
and  the  hand  of  the  boy  in  the  linen  cloth  of  the  altar;  and 
thus  shall  they  offer  him.  Concerning  their  property,  eitbcr 
they  shall  promise  in  the  present  petition,  under  an  oath,  that 
they  will  never,  cither  indirectly  or  otherwise,  give  him  anything 
at  any  time,  or  furnish  him  with  means  of  posscs.<ung  it.  Or, 
if  they  be  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  wish  to  offer  something  as 
alms  to  the  monastcrj-  for  their  salvation,  they  shall  make  3 
donation  of  those  things  which  they  wbh  to  give  to  the  mon- 
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astvr^',  retaining  for  themselves  the  usufruct  it  they  so  wish. 
And  let  all  things  be  so  observed  that  no  suspidon  may  remain 
with  the  boy;  by  which,  as  wc  have  learned  from  experience, 
being  deceived,  he  might  perish  (and  may  it  not  happen).  Tlie 
poorer  ones  shall  do  likewise.  Those  who  have  nothing  at  all 
shall  simply  make  their  petitions;  and  with  an  oblation  they 
shall  offer  their  sons  before  witnesses. 

60.  Conctming  priests  uJw  may  ivisfi  to  dweti  in  the  trumai- 
lery,  61.  Canceming  pUgrim  monks,  hme  they  are  to  te  re- 
ceived. 61.  Ordiitalion  of  monks  as  priests.  63,  ConcerniHi 
rank  in  the  congTc^alion.  64.  Concerning  the  ordination  of  an 
Abbot.  65.  Comtrning  the  Prior  of  the  monastery.  66.  Con- 
cerning the  Doorkeepers  oj  the  monastery.  67.  Concerning 
broUiers  sent  on  a  journey.  68.  //  impossibilHies  are  impost 
on  a  brollter.  6q.  That  in  the  monastery  one  shail  not  presume 
to  defend  anoHier.  70.  That  no  one  shaU  presume  to  strike 
another.  71.  That  tlicy  s!utU  be  obedient  to  one  another.  7 
Concerning  Ike  good  zeal  which  monks  ought  to  have. 

73.  Concerning  tfie  fact  that  not  every  just  observance  is  de- 
creed in  this  Rule.  We  have  written  down  this  Rule,  that 
may  show  those  observing  it  in  the  monasteries  how  to  ha' 
some  honesty  of  character  or  beginning  of  conversion.  But 
for  those  who  hasten  to  the  perfection  of  living,  there  are  the 
teachings  of  the  holj-  Fathers;  the  obsen'ance  of  which  teacb 
a  man  to  the  heights  of  perfection.  For  what  page  or  what 
discourse  of  divine  authority  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
is  not  a  more  perfect  rule  of  human  life?  Or  what  book  of 
holy  and  Catholic  Fathers  docs  not  trumpet  forth  how  by 
right  road  we  shall  come  to  our  Creator? 

Also  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Fathers,  and  their  decrees 
and  lives;  also  the  Rule  of  uur  holy  Father  Basil — what  else 
are  they  except  instruments  of  virtue  for  good  lining  and  obe- 
dient monks?  But  to  us  who  are  idle  and  evil  livers  and  negli- 
gent there  is  the  blush  of  confusion.  Thou,  therefore,  who- 
ever hastens  to  the  heavenly  fatherland,  jjerform  with  Christ's 
aid  this  Rule  written  out  as  the  least  beginnings;  and  then  at 
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length,  under  God's  protection,  thou  wilt  come  to  the  greater 
things  that  wc  have  mcnlionvd— to  the  suaunits  of  leaching 
and  virtue. 

(B)  Formula. 

The  following /(7rfflw/(C  arc  given  to  illustrate  the  Rule  in  its 
working.  The  first  group  bear  upon  the  vow  of  stabUiias  loci. 
The  case  not  infrequently  arose  that  a  brother  wished  lo  go 
to  a  monoslciy  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Rule  was 
stricter.  In  case  a  new  foundation  was  begun  anywhere,  the 
first  monks  were  almost  alwajs  from  another  monastery.  If 
therefore  the  monk  is  to  remove,  he  must  obtain  pennission  of 
his  abbot,  and  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  vow 
of  slabililas  loci  and  obedience  to  his  abbot.  These  formula 
were  not  uniform  throughout  the  Church,  but  the  foUowing 
are  given  as  samples  of  early  practice. 

I.    Letters  dinussory.    (MSL,  66  :  859.) 

(a)  To  all  bishops  and  all  orders  of  the  holy  Church,  and 
to  all  faithful  people. 

Be  it  known  unto  you  that  I  have  given  license  to  this  our 
brother,  John  or  Paul  by  name,  that  where  he  iiiids  it  agreeable 
to  dwell  in  order  to  lead  the  monastic  life,  he  shall  have  li- 
cense to  dwell  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the  monastery. 

(6)  Since  such  a  brother  desires  to  dwell  in  another  monas- 
tery, where,  as  it  seems  to  him,  he  can  save  his  soul  and  serve 
God,  know  then  that  by  these  letters  dimissory,  we  have, 
given  him  license  to  go  to  another  monastery. 

(c)  From  the  Consuetudinet  of  the  Mona.stcry  of  Sl  Paul 
at  Rome. 

I,  a  humble  abbot.  You  should  know,  beloved,  that  this 
brother,  John  or  Paul  by  name,  has  asked  us  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  dwell  with  you.  And,  because  we  know  that  you 
obser%-e  the  Rule  of  the  order,  we  assent  to  bis  dwelling  with 
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you.  I  now  commend  him  to  you,  that  you  may  treat  bin 
as  I  would,  and  for  him  you  are  to  render  an  account  to  God 
as  I  would  have  had  to  render. 
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(d)  Another  from  the  same. 

To  tfae  venerable  father  the  abbot  of  (  .  .  .  )  monaster)', 
the  abbot  of  ( . . . )  monastery  greeting  with  a  holy  kiss.  Since 
our  monastery  has  been  burdened  with  various  embarrass- 
ments and  poverty,  we  beseech  >'our  brotherliness  that  >'ou 
will  receive  our  brother  to  dwell  in  your  monastcrj-,  and 
we  commend  him  by  these  letters  of  commendation  and 
dismission  to  your  jurisdiction  and  obedience. 

Alternate  conclusion: 

We  send  him  from  our  obedience  to  serve  the  Lord  under 
your  obedience. 
3.    Offering  of  a  ckUd  to  a  monastery.    (MSL,  ti6  :  843.) 

The  following  form*  nhouM  l)c  compiiri.tl  wilh  cha|>tcr  59  of  the  Rule.^ 
Children  so  offorcd  were  known  as  oblali.  i.  r.,  oficrcd.     These  to 
are  from  a  mttnuacripl  of  tbtf  ninth  ceulury. 

(a)  To  offer  children  to  God  is  sanctioned  tn  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  Abraham'  .  ,  .  are  related  to  have  done. 
Moved  by  the  example  of  these  and  many  others,  I  (  .  ,  ,  ) 
do  now,  for  the  solvalioa  of  my  soul  and  for  the  salvatioa 
of  the  souls  of  my  parents,  offer  in  the  presence  of  the 
abbot  (...)  this  my  son  (...)  to  Abnighly  God  and  to 
St.  Mary  His  mother,  according  to  the  Rule  of  the  blessed 
Benedict  in  the  Monastery  of  Mons  Major,  so  that  from  this 
day  forth  tt  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  withdraw  his  neck 
from  the  yoke  of  this  service;  and  I  promise  never,  by  mysdl 
or  by  any  agent,  to  give  him  in  any  way  opportimity  of  leav- 
ing, and  that  this  writing  may  be  confirmed  I  sign  it  with 
my  own  band. 


(b)  Brief  form. 
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r     I  give  this  boy  id  devotion  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before 
[  God  and  His  saints,  that  he  may  remain  all  the  days  of  his 
Hfe  and  become  a  monk  until  his  death. 

3.  Ceremony  oj  receiving  a  monk  into  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery.   (MSL,  66  :  829.) 

(0)  From  Peter  Boherius,  Commmtary  on  the  Regula  S, 
Benedicli,  ch.  58  of  the  Rule,  v.  supra. 

When  the  no\'ice  makes  liis  solemn  profession,  the  abbot 
vests  to  say  mass,  and  after  the  offertory  the  abbot  interna 
gates  him  saying: 

Brother  (such  a  one) :  Is  it  your  will  to  renounce  the  world 
and  all  its  pomps  ? 

He  answers:  It  b. 

Abbot:  Will  you  promise  obedience  according  to  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict?    Artswer:  I  will. 

Abbot:  May  God  pve  you  his  aid. 

Then  the  novice,  or  some  one  at  his  request,  reads  the  afore- 
said profession,  and  when  it  has  been  read  he  places  it  upon 
his  bead,  and  then  upon  the  altar.  After  this,  when  he  has 
prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  four  directions  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  he  says  the  verse:  Receive  me,  O  Lord,  etc.  And 
then  the  Gloria  Patri,  the  Kyrie  Eleison^  the  Pater  Nosier 
and  the  Utany  are  said,  the  novice  remaining  prostrate  on  the 
gTx>und  before  the  altar,  until  the  end  of  the  mass.  And  the 
brothers  ought  to  be  in  the  choir  kneeling  while  the  Litany 
b  said.  When  the  Litany  has  been  said,  then  shall  follow  very 
devoutly  the  special  prayers  as  commanded  by  the  Fathers, 
and  immediately  after  the  commuoiun  and  before  the  prayer 
is  said,  the  garments  of  the  novice,  which  have  been  folded 
and  placed  before  the  altar,  shall  be  blessed  with  their  proper 
prayers;  and  they  shall  be  anointed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  by  the  abbot.  After  "lu,  missa  «/"'  the  novice  nses 
from  the  ground,  and  having  put  oS  his  old  garments  which 
were  not  bli^sscd  he  puts  on  those  which  have  been  blessed, 
while  the  abbot  recites:  Exuat  (e  Dominus,  etc. 
■  The  concliuioc  u(  Uic  tataa. 
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And  when  the  kiss  has  been  given  by  the  abbot,  all  the 
brolhers  in  turn  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  he  sbuU  keep 
silence  for  three  days  continuously  after  this,  going  about 
with  his  head  covered  and  receiving  the  communion  cvcr>-  diiy. 

(b)  From  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  ibid.,  827. 

In  the  ordination  of  monks  the  abbot  ought  to  say  mass, 
and  say  three  prayers  over  the  bead  of  the  novice;  and 
uieven  days  he  veils  his  head  with  his  cowl,  and  on  the  seveol 
HAy  the  abbot  takes  the  veil  off. 

(c)  The  Vow.    From  another  form,  ibid. 

I  promise  concerning  my  stability  and  conversion  of  life 
and  obedience  according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  before 
God  and  His  saints. 

$  105.      FOCNDATION   OF  MeDI^.VAL  CULTURE  AND  SCHOOLS 

Schools  never  wholly  disappeared  from  Western  sodctjl 
either  during  the  barbarian  invasion  or  in  the  even  mo 
troublous  times  that  followed.  Secular  schools  contini 
throughout  tiie  fifth  century.  During  the  sixth  century  thvy 
gave  way  for  the  most  part  to  schools  fostered  by  the  Church, 
or  were  thoroughly  transformed  by  ecclesiastical  influeooei. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  ccnturit-s,  the  great  compends  were  made 
that  served  as  text-books  for  centuries.  Boethius,  Cassio- 
dorus,  Isidorc'of  Seville,  and  Bede  represent  great  steps  in  the 
preparation  for  the  medijevaJ  schools.  But,  apart  from  the 
survival  of  old  schools,  there  was  a  real  demand  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  schools.  The  new  monasticism  needed 
them.  It  required  some  reading  and  study  cver>-  day  by 
the  monks.  As  children  were  constantly  being  received,  ordi- 
narily at  the  age  of  seven,  these  oblati  needed  instniction. 
The  monastic  schools,  which  thus  arose,  early  made  provistun 
for  the  instruction  of  those  not  destined  for  tlie  monastic  life 
in  the  external  schools  of  the  monasteries.  Then  again,  the 
need  of  clergy  with  some  literary  training,  however  simple, 
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was  felt,  cBpcdaily  as  the  secular  schools  declined  or  were 
found  not  coavenicat,  and  concaliar  action  was  taken  in  vari* 
ous  countries  to  provide  for  such  education.  In  the  con- 
version of  the  English,  schools  seem  ver>-  early  to  have  been 
established,  and  the  encouragement  given  these  schools  by  the 
learned  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bore 
splendid  fruit,  not  merely  in  the  great  school  of  Canterbury 
but  still  more  in  the  monastic  schools  of  the  North,  at  Jarrow 
and  Wcarmouth  and  at  York.  It  was  from  the  schools  in 
the  North  that  the  culture  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under 
Charles  the  Great  largely  came.  There  wa.<i  always  a  marked 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  \'alue  of  secular  literature  la 
education,  as  is  shown  by  the  attitude  already  taken  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great  in  his  letter  to  Desiderius  of  Vienne,  a  letter 
which  did  much  to  dbcourage  the  literary  study  of  the  classics. 

(a)  Augustine,  De  Dociriaa  Christiana,  II,  40  (§  tio).  (MSL, 
34  :  63). 

The  CbriHiion's  use  of  bcalh«n  writers. 

The  wtinic  liook  should  tic  examined  carefully  to  see  ihe  workinj  out 
of  the  same  idea  in  detail.  St.  Augustine  was  a  man  of  literary  cut- 
tun,  although  lie  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Greek.  He  speaks 
from  his  own  experience  of  the  help  he  Wl  deri\'e(l  (rom  this  culture. 
The  work  Ok  Ckriiliiin  Doctrine  is,  in  fact,  not  at  xll  a  treatise  on  the- 
ology but  on  pedagogy,  and  was  of  unmcnsc  influence  in  tlie  Middle 
Ages. 

If  those  who  are  called  philosophers  and  especially  the  Pla- 
tonists  have  said  anything  true  and  in  harmony  with  the  faith, 
we  ought  not  only  not  to  shrink  from  it,  but  rather  to  appro- 
priate it  for  our  own  use,  taking  it  from  them  as  from  unlaw- 
ful possessots.  For  as  the  Egj-plians  had  not  only  the  idols 
and  heavy  burdens,  which  the  people  of  Israel  hated  and  fled 
from,  but  also  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and 
clothing  which  the  same  people  on  going  out  of  Eg>'pt  se- 
cretly appropriated  to  themselves  as  for  a  better  use,  not  on 
their  own  authority  but  on  the  command  of  God,  for  the 
Eg>'ptians  in  their  ignorance  lent  those  things  which  they 
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themselves  were  not  using  well  [Ex.  3  :?2;  12  135];  in  the 
same  way  all  branches  of  heathen  learning  have  not  only 
false  and  superstitious  Tancics  anil  heavy  burdens  of  unneces- 
sary toQ  which  each  of  us,  in  going  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Christ  from  the  fellowship  of  the  heathen,  ought  to 
hate  and  avoid;  but  they  contain  also  liberal  instruction 
which  it  is  well  to  adapt  to  the  use  of  truth  and  some  most 
useful  precepts  of  morality;  and  some  truths  in  regard  even 
to  the  worship  of  the  one  God  are  found  among  them.  Ni 
these  arc,  so  to  speak,  their  gold  and  silver,  which  they  theoH' 
selves  did  not  create,  but  dug,  as  it  were,  out  of 
mines  of  God's  providence,  which  are  everywhere  scattered 
abroad,  and  are  perversely  and  unlawfully  misused  to  the 
Worship  of  de\Tls.  These,  therefore,  the  Christian,  when  lie 
separates  himself  in  spirit  from  the  miserable  fellowship  of 
these  men,  ought  to  take  away  from  them  for  their  proper 
use  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Their  clothing  also,  that  is, 
human  institutions,  adapted  to  that  intercourse  with  men 
which  is  indispensable  for  tliis  life,  it  is  right  to  take  and  to 
ha\T  so  as  to  be  turned  to  Christian  use. 


(b)  John  Cossian,  Inslitultones, 
249-) 


V,  33.  34-     (MSL, 


Cassian,  born  360,  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  monutic  movemeoU 
Ilr  [dundcd  monnslcri<:s  nctr  Marseilles,  and  did  much  to  spread 
DionaHic  movemcuL  iii  Gaul  and  Spain.  His  InUiluliotits  and  C^4- 
(I'onfi  were  of  iniluence,  even  lifter  hiK  monasteries  had  l>ccn  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  Itcncdictincs.  The  opinion  here  given  is  probably 
that  prevalent  in  the  monasteries  in  Egj^it.  Ii  i»  utterly  different 
from  the  npiril  of  Basil,  and  the  ^kaI  theologians  ol  .Asia  Minor  wfao, 
in  the  matter  of  secular  studies,  hold  the  Bunc  Opimon  as  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  Clement  atid  Origin. 


oldeu 


Ch.  33.  We  also  saw  the  abbot  Theodore,  a  man  endowed 
with  tlie  utmost  holiness  and  with  perfect  knowledge  not  only 
of  things  of  the  practical  life  but  abo  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  had  acquired,  not  so  much  by  study  end 
reading,  or  secular  scholarship,  as  by  purity  of  heart  alone; 


^ 
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since  he  was  able  only  with  difficulty  to  understand  or  speak 
even  but  a  few  words  in  the  Greele  language.  This  man,  when 
he  was  seeking  an  explanation  of  some  most  difficult  question, 
continued  indctaligably  seven  days  and  nights  in  prayer 
undl,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Lord,  he  knew  tlie  answer  to  the 
question  propounded. 

Ch.  34.  This  man,  therefore,  when  some  of  the  brethren 
were  wondering  at  the  splendid  light  of  his  knowledge,  and 
were  asking  him  some  meanings  of  Scripture,  said:  "A  monk 
desiring  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ought  in 
no  wise  to  spend  his  labor  on  tlie  books  of  the  cominentators, 
but  rather  to  keep  all  the  efforts  of  his  mind  and  the  inten- 
tions of  his  heart  set  on  purification  from  carnal  vices.  When 
these  are  driven  out,  at  once  the  eyes  of  the  heart,  when  the 
veil  of  passions  has  been  removed,  will  begin,  as  It  were,  nat- 
urally to  gaze  on  the  mysteries  of  Scripture,  since  these  were 
not  declared  unto  us  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  remain 
unknown  and  obscure;  but  they  are  rendered  obscure  by  our 
vices,  as  the  veil  of  our  sins  cover  the  eyes  of  the  heart,  and 
for  these,  when  restored  to  their  natural  health,  the  mere 
reading  of  Holy  Scripture  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  true  knowledge;  nor  do  they  need  the  instruc- 
tion of  commentators,  just  as  these  eyes  of  flesh  tteed  no 
man's  assistance  to  see  provided  they  are  free  from  the  dim- 
ness or  darkness  of  blindness." 

(c)  Gr^ory  the  Great,  Ep.  ad  Dcsiderium,  Reg.  XI,  ep. 
54.     (MSL,  77:1171.) 

Dcsidcrius  was  bishop  of  V'icnnc.  This  letter  was  sent  with  Mvcral 
others  written  in  connection  with  the  sending  of  Mellilus  to  Engtsnd; 
»«  Bedc,  Uiit.  Ec.,  I,  a?,  ig. 


Many  good  things  have  been  reported  to  us  regarding  your 
pursuits,  and  such  joy  arose  in  our  hearts  that  we  could  not 
bear  to  refuse  what  your  fraternity  had  requested  to  have 
granted  you.  But  afterward  it  came  to  our  cars,  what  we  can- 
not mention  without  shame,  that  thy  fraternity  13  in  the  habit 
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of  expounding  grammar  to  certain  persons.  This  thing  pained 
us  so  and  we  so  strongly  disapproved  of  it  that  we  changed 
what  had  been  said  before  into  groaning  and  sadncs-t.  since 
the  praises  of  Christ  cannot  find  room  in  the  one  muulh  with 
the  praises  of  Jupiter.  And  consider  thyself  what  a  gni\-e 
and  heinous  offence  it  is  for  bishops  to  sing  what  is  not  bc- 
conung  ex'en  for  a  religious  la)inan.  And,  though  our  rcKUt 
beloved  son  Caodidus,  the  presbyter,  who  was  strictly  examined 
on  this  matter  when  he  came  to  us,  denied  it  and  endeav- 
ored to  excuse  you,  yet  still  the  thought  has  not  left  our 
mind  that,  in  pro[x>rtion  as  it  is  execrable  for  such  a  thin^ 
to  be  related  of  a  priest,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  strict 
and  vcradous  cxidcncc  whether  or  not  it  be  so.  If,  there- 
fore, hereafter  what  has  been  reported  to  us  should  prove  to  be 
evidently  false,  and  it  should  be  clear  that  you  do  not  apply 
yourself  to  trifles  and  secular  literature,  we  sliall  give  thanks 
to  God,  who  has  not  permitted  your  heart  to  be  stained  with 
the  blasphemous  phrases  of  what  is  abominable;  and  we  nill 
treat  without  misgi\'ing  or  hesitation  concerning  granting 
what  you  have  requested. 

We  commend  to  you  in  all  respects  the  monks  whom,  to- 
gether  with  our  most  beloved  son  Laurcntius,  the  presbyter, 
and  Mcllitus,  the  abbot,  we  have  sent  to  our  most  reverend 
brother  and  fellow-bishop  Augustine,  that  by  the  belp  of  y 
fraternity  no  delay  may  hinder  their  journey. 

(d)  Coundl  of  Vaison,  A.  D.  529,  Canon  1.   Bruns,  11,  183. 

Vaison  is  a  small  see  tn  the  province  of  Aries.     The  tynod  was  at- 
tended by  aboul  a  dosen  bishops.     It  i%.  therefore,  not  nulboriiative 
for  A  large  district,  but  wlieu  taken  in  cooneclioD  with  the  fol 
selection  indicalcs  n  widc-sprcnd  custom. 


lUowin^^ 

ad  io^^^ 
hat  an       \ 


That  presb)'ters  in  their  parishes  shall  bring  up  and 
struct  young  readers  in  their  houses.  It  was  decided  that  aQ 
prcsbytt^rs  who  are  placed  in  parishes  should,  according  to  a 
custom  which  we  leam  is  very  bcnclicially  observed  through- 
out Ital)',  receive  young  readers,  as  many  as  they  have  who 
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are  unmarried,  into  tbdr  bouse  where  they  dwell,  and  as  good 
fathers  shall  endeavor  to  bring  them  up  spiritually  to  render 
the  Psalms,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  divine  readings,  and 
to  educate  them  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  that  so  ihcy  may  pro- 
vide for  themselves  worthy  successors,  and  receive  from  the 
Lord  eternal  rewards.  But  when  they  come  to  full  age.  if 
any  of  them,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  wish  to 
marry,  they  shall  not  be  denied  the  right  of  doing  so. 

(«)  IlCouncitof  Toledo,  A.  D.5jt, Canon  I.    Bruns,I,3o7. 

Concerning  those  whom  their  parents  voluntarily  give  in 
the  first  year*  of  their  childhood  to  the  ofiBcc  of  the  clergy, 
we  have  decreed  this  to  be  obser\-cd;  namely,  that  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  tonsured  or  have  been  given  to  the  care  of  ap- 
^intcd  persons,  they  ought  to  be  educated  by  some  one  set 
over  them,  in  the  church  building,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop.  When  they  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year, 
they  shall  be  asked  by  the  bisliop,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
clcrg>-  and  people,  their  will  as  to  seeking  marriage.  And  if 
by  God's  inspiration  they  have  the  grace  of  cha:stity,  and  shall 
have  promised  to  obser\'c  the  profession  of  their  chastity 
without  any  necessity  of  marriage,  let  these  who  are  more 
desirous  of  the  hardc-it  life  put  on  the  most  gentle  yoke  of 
the  Lord,  and  first  let  them  receive  from  their  twentieth  year 
the  ministry  of  the  subdiaconatc,  probation  having  been 
made  of  their  profession,  that,  if  blamelessly  and  without 
offence  they  attain  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  age,  they 
may  be  promoted  to  the  olTice  of  the  diaconate,  if  they  have 
been  proved  by  their  bishop  to  be  able  to  fulfil  it  .  .  . 

(0  Bede,  Bist.  Ec.,  m.  18.     (MSL,  93  =  >«•) 

Sigebcrt  liecamc  king  of  the  Enst  Angles  about  6ji  iLnd  died  6^7. 
Tbc  (acts  knowD  of  him  arc  bricHy  recorded  in  DCB. 

At  this  time  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  after  the  death 
of  Eaipwald,  the  succcs.sor  of  Kcdwald,  was  .>iubjcc(  to  bis 
brother  Sigebert,  a  good  and  religious  man,  who  long  before 
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had  been  bapti/ed  in  France,  whilst  he  lived  in  banishmeat, 
fl>-ing  from  the  eamity  of  RetlwaJd;  when  he  returned  hotne 
and  had  ascended  the  throne  he  was  desirous  of  imitating  the 
gaoc]  insliluliuos  which  he  had  seen  in  France,  and  he  set  up  a 
school  for  the  young  to  be  instructed  in  letters,  and  was  as- 
sisted therein  by  Bishop  FcUx,  who  had  come  to  him  frocn 
Kent  and  who  furnished  him  with  masters  and  teachers  af 
the  manner  of  that  country. 


(i)  Bcdc.  Hist.  Ec.,  IV,  a.    (MSL,  95  :  173.) 


I 


Theodore  arrived  at  his  church  the  second  year  after  his 
consecration,  on  Sunday,  May  37,  and  held  the  same  twenty- 
one  years,  three  months  and  twenty-six  days.  Soon  after 
he  visited  all  the  islands,  wherever  the  tribes  of  the  An^ 
dwelt,  for  he  was  willingly  entertained  and  heard  by  all  per- 
sons. Everywhere  he  was  attended  and  assisted  by  Hadrian, 
and  he  taught  the  right  rule  of  life  and  the  canonical  custom 
of  celebrating  Easter.'  This  was  the  hrst  archbishop  whom 
all  the  English  Church  obeyed.  And  forasmuch  as  both 
of  them  were,  as  has  been  said,  well  read  in  sacred  and 
secular  literature,  they  gathered  a  crowd  of  scholars  and 
there  daily  flowed  from  them  rivers  of  knowledge  to  water 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers;  and  together  with  the  books  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  they  also  taught  them  the  arts  of  eccle- 
siastical poetry,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic.  A  testimony  of 
which  is  that  there  are  still  living  at  this  day  [circa  A.  D.  717! 
some  of  their  scholars  who  are  as  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  as  in  their  own,  in  which  they  were  bom. 
Never  were  tliere  happier  times  since  the  English  came  to 
Britain;  for  their  kings  were  brave  men  and  good  Christians 
and  were  a  terror  to  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  minds  of 
all  men  were  bent  upon  the  jo>'s  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  of 
which  they  had  just  heard.  And  all  who  dcarcd  instruction 
in  sacred  reading  had  masters  at  hand  to  teach  them.  From 
that  time  abo  they  began  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Ei 

*  V.  fffra,  i  100. 
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to  Icam  sacred  music  which  till  then  had  been  only  known 
in  Kent.  And  excepting  James,  mentioned  above,  the  first 
singing-master'  in  the  churches  of  the  Northumbrians  was 
Eddi,  sumamed  Stephen,  invited  from  Kent  by  the  most 
reverend  Wilfrid,  who  was  the  first  of  the  bishops  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  that  taught  the  churches  of  the  English  the  Cath- 
olic mode  of  life. 

(A)  Council  of  Clovesho,  A.  D.  747,  Canon  7.  Haddan 
and  Slubbs,  HI,  360. 

The>'  decreed  in  the  se\'cnth  article  ol  agreement  that 
bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses  should  by  all  means  take  care 
and  diligently  provide  tliat  their  families  should  incessantly 
apply  their  minds  to  reading,  and  that  knowledge  be  spread 
by  the  voices  of  many  to  the  gaining  of  souls  and  to  the  praise 
of  the  eternal  King.  For  it  is  sad  to  say  how  few*  in  these 
limes  do  heartily  love  and  labor  for  sacred  knowledge  and 
arc  willing  to  take  pains  in  learning,  but  they  arc  from 
thdr  youth  up  rather  employed  in  divers  vanities  and  the 
affectation  of  v^glory;  and  they  rather  pursue  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  present  unstable  life  than  the  assiduous  study  of 
holy  Scriptures.  Therefore  let  boys  be  kept  and  trained 
up  in  such  schools,  to  the  love  of  sacred  knowledge,  and 
that,  being  by  this  means  well  learned,  they  may  become  in 
all  respects  useful  to  the  Church  of  God. 

'  Further  od,  Bede  mention*  Pulto,  biiihop  of  Rocherter.  who  wu  "extrftor- 
dliwrlly  tkllful  In  the  Rnman  «tyle  of  church  tnuilc,  whldi  he  h«<l  leamod  from 
the  pupils  of  the  holy  pi^>c  Gregory." 

■  Monulidun  had  alroidy  begun  to  decline  u  the  monuloic*  jncreuod  in 
waltfa  uid  Dumbcis.  The  decline  continued  into  the  nnt  century,  when  the 
Church  WM  at  it*  nont  condition  about  tbe  besinnini;  o(  the  rdsQ  of  Alfred. 
The  Kvival  ol  monuticifin  ira*  not  until  the  tenth  century  h  a  mult  of  tbe 
Cuny  Kcform. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL AND  POUTICAL  SITUATION  DUE  TO  THE 
RISE  OF  ISLAM  AND  THE  DOCTRINAL  DISPUTES 
THE   EASTERN  CHURCH 


In  the  course  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  eccl 
siastica]  and  political  situation  altered  oomplclcly.  This 
change  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  rise  of  the  retigioD 
and  empire  of  tlie  Moslems,  whereby  a  verj-  large  part  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  conquered  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
who  had  rapidly  extended  their  conquests  over  Syria  and  the 
best  African  provinces.  Reduced  in  extent  and  exposed  to 
ever  fresh  attacks  from  a  powerful  enemy,  the  Eastern  Em[»rc 
had  to  face  new  political  problems.  In  the  second  place,  as 
the  provinces  ovemm  contained  the  greater  number  of  those 
dissatisfied  with  the  doctrinal  rcsuibi  of  the  great  councils, 
the  apparently  intenninable  contests  over  the  question  as 
to  the  two  natures  of  Christ  came  to  an  unexpected  end. 
This  did  not  take  place  until  a  new  cause  for  dispute  had  arisen 
among  the  adherents  of  Chalcedon,  due  to  an  attempt  to  n'ia 
back  the  Monophysitcs  by  accounting  for  the  unity  of  the  per- 
90Q  of  Christ  by  positing  one  will  in  Jesus.  Monotheletism  at 
once  became  among  the  adherents  of  Chalcedon  a  burning  ques- 
tion. It  was  finally  condemned  at  the  Sixth  General  Cound), 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  683,  at  which  Pope Agatho  played  apart 
very  similar  to  that  played  by  Pope  Leo  at  Chalcedon,  but  at 
the  cost  of  seeing  his  predecessor,  Honorius,  condemned  as  a 
Monothelete.  It  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  West  in  the  dog- 
matic controversies  of  the  East.  The  Eastern  ecclesiastics, 
irritated  at  the  diplomatic  triumph  of  Rome,  expressed  thetr 
resentment  at  the  Concilium  Quinisextum,  in  692,  where,  in 
pasung  cations  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Councils,  an  opportunity  was  embraced  of  expressly  condemn- 
ing several  Roman  practices.  In  the  confusion  resulting 
the  next  century  from  the  attempt  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  [ 
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an  end  to  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches,  the  Roman  sec 
was  able  to  rid  itself  of  the  nominal  control  which  Ihc  Emperor 
still  had  over  the  papacy  by  means  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
When  the  Lombards  pressed  too  heavily  upon  the  papacy 
it  was  easy  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Franks,  who  on  lh«r  side  saw  that  it  was  profitable  to 
employ  the  papacy  in  the  ad\-anccment  of  their  own  scheme*. 
In  this  way  arose  that  alliance  between  the  pontiff  ant!  the 
new  prankish  monarchy  upon  which  the  ecclesiastical  devel- 
opment of  the  Middle  Ages  rests.  But  Iconoclasm  suffered 
defeat  at  the  Seventh  General  Council,  787,  in  which  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  East  was  completed.  As  tliis  was  the 
last  undisputed  general  council,  it  may  be  txiken  as  marking 
the  termination  of  the  histoo*  of  the  ancient  Church.  In 
following  the  further  course  of  the  U'cstcrn  Church  there  )3 
no  longer  need  of  a  detailed  tracing  of  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  which  ceased  to  be  a  determining  factor  ia 
the  religious  life  of  the  West.  The  two  parts  of  Christendom 
come  in  contact  from  lime  to  time,  but  without  formal  schism 
they  have  ceased  to  be  organically  united. 

§  106.    The  Rise  and  Extension  of  Islam. 

1 107.  The  Monothelete  Controversy  and  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Council,  Constantinople,  A.  D.  681. 

§  to8.  Rome  in  Relation  to  the  Eastern  Empire  &nd  the 
Lombard  State.  ' 

$  109.  Rome,  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  Lombard  State 
in  the  First  Iconoclastic  Controversy.  The 
Seventh  General  Council,  Nica^,  A.  D.  7S7. 


$  106.    The  Rise  and  Cxteksion  or  Islam 

Mohanuned  (571-63!)  began  his  work  as  a  prophet  at 
Mecca  about  613,  having  been  "called"  about  three  years 
earlier.  He  was  driven  from  Mecca  in  622  and  fled  to  Yathrib. 
afterward  known  as  Medina.  Here  he  was  able  to  unite  war- 
ring factions  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  to  build  up 
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despotic  authority  over  the  surrounding  country.     He  stcadil]] 
increased  the  territory  under  his  sway,  and  by  conquests  audi 
diplomacy  was  able  to  gain  Mecca  in  629.    Before  his  death 
in  632  he  had  conquered  all  Arabia.    Hie  authority  continued 
in  his  family  after  tiis  death,  and  the  course  of  conquest  went 
on.    Damascus  was  conquered  in  635-  in  636  the  Emper 
Heraclius  was  driven  to  abandon  Syria,  which  now  fell  into* 
the  hands  of  the  Moslems.     In  637  the  Pcrsi.in.'i  were  forced , 
back.    In  640  Egypt  was  taken,  and  by  650  all  between  Ca 
thage  and  the  eastern  border  of  Persia  had  been  acquired  fo 
Islam.     In  693,  after  a  period  of  civil  war,  the  work  of  coo*' 
quest  was  resumed.    In  709  all  the  African  coast  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  gained,  and  in  711  the  Moslems 
entered  Spain.    They  at  once  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  peninsula  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  in  the  north, 
in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia.    Cr 
ing  the  Pyrenees,  they  attempted  to  possess  Gaul,  but  wer 
forced  to  retreat  from  central  Gaui  by  Charles  Martcl  at  the' 
battle  at  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  733.    They  maintained  them* 
selves  north  of  the  Pyrenees  until  759  when  they  were  driv« 
out  of  Narborme  and  across  the  mountains. 

Additionul  source  m&icriali    Th<  Koran,  standard  translation 
E.  H.  Pnlmcr,  in  the  Satred  Books  ef  Ike  KatI;   Stanley  Lane-Pool< 
Speecha  and  Tablt  Talk  of  the  Prophtl  Mohammed. 

(a)  Mohammed,  Koran  (translation  of  E.  H.  Palmer). 
Surah  CXII. 

The  Unity  of  Cod. 

Thc  following  surah  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  "  The  Chapter 
of  Unity,"  Mohammed  regarded  as  of  value  equal  to  two-tbtrds  oi 
whole  book.    It  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  roost  famoua. 

In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  compassionate  God,  say: 
"He  is  God  alone! 
God  the  Eternal. 

He  begets  not  and  is  not  begotten  I 
Nor  is  there  like  unto  Him  any  one." 
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Surah  V,  73,  76,  109/. 

The  teaching  u  to  the  nature  and  mission  of  Jesus. 

[73.1  Verily,  those  who  bcUe\'e  and  those  who  are  Jews, 
and  the  Sabarans,  and  the  Christians,  whosoever  believes  in 
God  and  the  last  day  and  does  what  is  right,  there  is  no  fear 
for  them,  nor  shall  they  grieve. 

I76.I  They  misbelieve  who  say,  "Verily,  God  is  the  Mes- 
siah, the  son  of  Mary";  but  the  Messiah  said,  "O  Children  of 
Israel,  worship  God,  my  Lord  and  your  Lord."  Verily  he 
who  associates  aught  with  God,  God  hath  forbidden  him  para- 
dise, and  his  resort  is  the  fire,  and  the  unjust  shall  have  none 
to  help  them. 

TVy  misbelieve  who  say,  "Verily,  God  is  the  third  of 
three";  for  there  is  no  God  but  one,  and  if  they  do  not  desist 
from  what  they  say,  there  shall  touch  those  who  misbelieve 
amongst  them  grievous  woe. 

Will  they  not  turn  toward  God  and  ask  pardon  of  Him? 
for  God  is  forgixing  and  merdful. 

The  Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  only  a  prophet;  prophets 
before  him  have  passed  away :  and  His  mother  was  a  confessor. 

I109.I  When  God  said,  "O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary!  remember 
my  favors  towards  thee  and  towards  thy  mother,  when  I 
aided  thee  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  till  thou  didst  speak  to  men 
in  the  cradle  and  when  grown  up. 

"And  when  I  taught  thee  the  Book  and  wisdom  and  the  law 
and  the  gospel;  when  thou  didst  create  of  clay,  as  it  were,  the 
likeness  of  a  bird,  by  my  power,  and  didst  blow  thereon,  it 
became  a  bird;'  and  thou  didst  heal  the  blind  from  birth, 
and  the  leprous  by  my  permission;  and  when  thou  didst 
bring  forth  the  dead  by  my  permission;  and  when  I  did  ward 
off  the  children  of  Israel  from  thee,  and  when  thou  didst  come 
to  them  with  manifest  signs,  and  those  who  misbcUc>'ed 
among  them  said:  'This  is  naught  but  obvious  magic' 

"And  when  I  inspired  the  Apostles  that  they  should  believe 

■  Set  Arabk  Goifd  tf  Ike  in/aney.  c.  46;  <\NF,  viii,  41  j. 
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in  Him  and  in  my  Apostle,  they  said,  'Wc  believe;   do 
bear  witness  that  wc  are  resigned.'" 

Iij6.!    And  when  God  said,  "0  Jesus,  son  of  Mary! 
thou  who  dosl  say  to  men,  take  me  and  my  mother  for  Iwi 
gods,  beside  God?"    He  said:  "I  celebrate  thy  praise!  wl 
ails  me  that  I  should  say  what  I  have  no  right  to?     If  I  h. 
said  it,  Thou  wouldcst  have  known  it;  Thou  knowest  what  is 
in  my  soul,  but  I  know  not  wliat  is  in  Tliy  soul;  verily  Thou 
art  one  who  knowcth  the  unseen.     I  never  told  them  save 
what  Thou  didst  bid  me.  'Worship  God,  my  Lord  and  your 
Lord,'  and  I  was  a  witness  against  them  so  long  as  I  was 
among  them,  but  when  Thou  didst  take  me  away  to  Thyself 
Thou  wcrt  the  watcher  over  them,  for  Thuu  ait  witnem 
all."  .  .  . 

Surah  IV,  152. 

Relation  of  Islam  to  Judaism  and  Cliristianity. 

[153.]  The  people  of  the  Book  will  a&k  thee  to  bring  down 
for  them  a  book  from  heaven;  but  they  asked  Moses  a  greater 
thing  than  that,  for  they  said,  "Show  us  God  openly";  but 
the  thunderbolt  caught  them  in  thdr  injustice.  Then  they 
took  a  calf,  after  what  had  oome  to  them  of  manifest  signs; 
but  we  pardoned  that,  and  gave  Moses  ob\ious  authority.  And 
we  held  over  them  the  mountain  at  their  compact,  and  said 
to  them,  "Enter  ye  the  door  adoring,"  and  wc  said  to  the 
"Tran^ress  not  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  and  we  took  from  Ihei 
a  rigid  compact. 

But  for  tliat  they  broke  their  compact,  and  for  their 
belief  in  God's  signs,  and  for  their  killing  the  prophets  unde- 
servedly, and  for  their  saying,  "Our  hearts  are  undrcumdsed" 
— nay,  God  hath  stamped  on  them  their  misbchcf,  so  that 
they  cannot  believe,  except  a  few — and  for  their  miabelief.     , 
and  for  their  saying  about  Mary  a  mighty  calumny,  and  fd^| 
their  saying,  "Verily  we  have  killed  the  Mcs.siah,  Jesus  th^^ 
son  of  Mary,  the  apostle  of  God,"  but  they  did  not  kill 
and  they  did  not  crucify  Him,  but  a  similitude  was  made 
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them.  And  verily,  those  who  differ  about  Him  arc  in  doubt 
coDoemingHim;  they  have  no  knowledge  concerning  Him.  but 
only  follow  an  opinion.  They  did  not  kill  Him,  for  sure!  nay 
God  raised  Him  up  unto  Himself;  for  God  b  mighty  and 
wise!  .  .  . 

[164.]  O  ye  people  of  the  Bookl  do  not  eiceed  in  your  re- 
ligion, nor  say  against  God  save  the  truth.  The  Messiah, 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mar>',  is  but  the  apostle  of  God  and  His 
Word,  which  He  cast  into  Mary  and  a  spirit  from  Him;  be- 
lieve then  in  God  and  His  apostles,  and  say  not  "lliree." 
Have  doncl  it  were  belter  for  you.  God  is  only  one  God, 
celebrated  be  Hi3  pruse  that  He  shoidd  beget  a  Son  I 

Surah  LVI.  I 

The  ddights  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  heU. 

Thii  d«cripiiun  of  the  future  life  has  been  lakett  u  chanicteriitic 
of  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  l>u(  not  quite  fnirly.  It  is  simply  ihc 
Bedouin's  idea  of  complete  happiness,  >nd  U  by  do  means  cbarsctcr- 
Utic  of  the  rcltgioi]  as  the  whole. 

In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  compasaonate  God.  I 

When  the  inevitable  [day  of  judgmcntl  happens;  none  shall 

call  its  happening  a  lie!-    abasing —exalting! 
When  the  earth  shall  quake,  quaking!  and  the  mountains 

shall  crumble,  crumbling,  and  become  like  motes  dispersedl 
And  ye  shall  be  three  sorts; 

And  the  fellows  of  the  right  hand — what  right  lucky  fellowsl 
And  the  fdlows  of  the  left  band — what  unlucky  fellow&l 
And  the  foremost  foremost!  I 

These  are  they  who  are  brouglit  nigh. 
In  gardens  of  pleasure!  ' 

A  crowd  of  those  of  yore,  and  a  few  of  those  of  the  latter  day  I 
And  gold-weft  couches,  reclining  on  them  face  to  face. 
Around  them  shall  go  eternal  youths,  with  goblets  and 

ewers  and  a  cup  of  flowing  wine;    no  headache  shall  feed 

therefrom,  nor  shall  their  wits  be  dimmedl  1 

And  fruits  such  as  ihcy  deem  the  best;  I 

And  flesh  of  fowl  as  they  desire;  I 
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And  bright  and  large-eyed  maids  like  bidden  pearls; 

A  reward  for  that  which  they  have  donel 

They  shall  hear  no  folly  there  and  no  sin; 

Only  the  speech,  "Peace,  Peace!" 

And  the  fellows  of  the  right — what  right  lucky  fellowsl 

Amid  thomless  lotc  ttees. 

And  tal'h'  tices  with  piles  of  fruit; 

And  outspread  shade, 

And  water  poured  out; 

And  fruit  in  abundance,  neither  failing  nor  forbidden; 

And  beds  upraised ! 

Verily  we  have  produced  them'  a  production, 

And  made  them  %-irgins,  darlings  of  equal  age  (with  their 
spouses)  for  the  fellows  of  the  right! 

A  crowd  of  those  of  yore,  and  a  crowd  of  those  of  the  latter 
day! 

And  the  fellows  of  the  left — what  unlucky  fellowsl 

In  hot  blasts  and  boiling  water; 

And  a  shade  of  pitchy  smoke, 

Neither  cool  nor  generou&l 

Verily  they  were  affluent  ere  this,  and  did  pcrsbt  in  mighty 
crune;  and  used  to  say,  "What,  when  we  die,  have  become 
dust  and  bones,  shall  wc  indeed  be  raised?  or  our  fathers  of 
yore?" 

Say,  "Verily,  those  of  yore  and  those  of  the  latter  da; 
shall  surely  be  gathered  together  unto  the  tryst  (A  the  well- 
known  day." 

"Then  ye,  O  ye  who  err!  who  say  it  is  a  lie!  shall  eat  of  the 
Zaqqum*  tree  and  fill  your  bellies  with  it!  a  drink  of  boili: 
water!  and  drink  as  drinks  the  thirsty  camel 

(J)  Paulus  Diaconus,  Bistoria  Langobardorum,  VI,  46 
(MSL,  95  :  654.) 

The  Advance  of  tbe  Saracens. 


4 


■Probably  bananu  U  meuiL 
■An  inlciucly  bllLcr  Lrac 
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Ch.  46.  At  that  time  [A.  D.  711]  the  people  of  the  Sara- 
cens, crossing  over  from  Africa  at  a  place  which  is  called 
Ceuta,  invaded  all  Spain.  Then  after  ten  years,  coming  with 
their  wives  and  children,  they  invaded  as  if  to  settle  in 
Aquitaoia,  a  province  of  Gaul.  Charles'  had  at  tbat  time  a 
dispute  with  Eudo,  prince  of  Aquitania.  But  they  came  to 
an  agreement  and  fought  with  perfect  harmony  against  the 
Saracens.  For  the  Franks  fell  upon  them*  and  slew  three 
bundled  and  seventy-five  thousand  of  them;  but  on  the  ^de 
of  the  Franks  only  fifteen  hundred  fell.  Eudo  with  hismeo 
broke  into  their  camp  and  slew  many  and  laid  waste  all. 

Cb.  47.  At  the  same  time  [A.  D.  717],  the  same  people  of 
the  Saracens  with  an  immense  army  came  and  encompassed 
Constantinople  and  for  three  years  besieged  it  until,  when 
the  people  had  called  upon  God  with  great  earnestness,  many 
of  the  enemy  perished  from  hunger  and  cold  and  by  war  and 
pestilence  and  so  wearied  out  they  abandoned  the  siege. 
When  they  had  left  they  carried  on  war  against  the  people  of 
the  Bulgarians  who  were  beyond  the  Danube,  but,  vanquished 
by  them  also,  they  fled  back  to  their  ships.  But  when  they 
had  put  out  to  the  deep  sea,  a  sudden  storm  fell  upon  them 
and  many  were  drowned  and  their  vessels  were  destroyed. 
But  in  Constantinople  three  hundred  thousand  men  died  of 
the  pestilence. 

Ch.  48.  Now  when  Liutprand  heard  that  the  Saracens, 
when  Sardinia  had  been  laid  waste,  had  also  polluted  those 
places  where  the  bones  of  the  holy  bishop  Augustine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  devastation  of  the  barbarians,  had  formerly  been 
transported  and  solemnly  buried,  he  sent  thither  and  when  he 
had  given  a  large  sum  obtained  them  and  transported  them  to 
the  city  of  Pa\'ia,  where  he  buried  them  with  the  honor  due  so 
great  a  father.'  In  these  days  the  city  of  Namia  was  con- 
quered by  the  Lombards. 


■Cbarid  Uartel,  'A.  D.  7ja,  Battle  of  Tours  and  Poitlcn. 

''nieihiiiir  u(  luitr  construrtlonnt&y  (till  beucn  tn  tlieCathnlrsI  t>l  Pkvla. 
It  b  am  imtirolxkblc  Itut  Ibc  ^"i,™^  idics  of  St.  Augustine  are  bcre. 
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§  107.    The  Monothelete  Controversy  and  the  Si 
General  Cocncil,  Constantinpole  A.  D.  681 

The  Monothelete  controversy  was  the  natural  outcome  1 
the  earlier  Christological  controversies.  With  the  assertion" 
of  the  two  complete  and  persisting  natures  ol  Christ,  the  ques- 
tion must  sooner  or  later  arise  as  to  whether  there  was  one  will 
or  two  in  Christ.  If  there  were  two  wills,  it  seemed  to  lead 
back  to  Xcstorianism;  if  there  was  but  one,  either  the  hu> 
manity  was  incomplete  or  the  position  led  to  virtual  monophy- 
sitism.  But  political  causes  played  even  a  greater  part  than 
the  theological  dialectic.  The  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  attempt- 
ing to  win  back  the  Monophysitc  churches,  on  account  of  the 
w&r  with  Persia  and  later  on  account  of  the  advancing  Mos- 
lems, proposed  that  a  union  should  be  effected  on  the  basis  of 
a  formula  which  asserted  that  there  wa&  but  one  will  in  thtaJ 
God-man.  This  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  621  hj^^ 
Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  {Ilcfclc,  §§  291,  295]. 
In  633  C>Tus  of  Phaais,  since  630  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
brought  about  a  union  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Egj-ptian  Monophysites  on  the  basis  of  a  Monothelete  for- 
mula, I.  e.,  a  statement  that  there  was  but  one  will  or  energy 
in  Christ.  At  once  a  violent  controversy  broke  out.  The 
formula  was  supported  by  Honorius  of  Rome,  but  attacked 
by  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  638,  by  the  monk  Maximus  Confessor.  In  63S 
Ileradius  tried  to  end  the  controversy  by  an  Ecihcsis  {ile/ele, 
§  299],  and  Constans  li  (641-668)  attempted  the  same  In  648. 
by  his  Typos.  But  at  the  Latcran  Council  of  649,  under  Martin 
I,  Monothelelism  as  well  as  the  Ediusis  and  Typos  were  con- 
demned. I-'or  this  Martin  was  ultimately  banished,  d>'ing  in 
misery,  654,  in  the  Chersonesus,  and  Maximus,  after  a  long, 
cruel  imprisormicnt,  and  horrible  torture  and  mutilation,  died 
in  exile,  663.  But  Constanlius  Pogonatus  (668-685),  tbcsuc- 
cessor  of  Constans  n,  determined  to  settle  the  matter  by  a 
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general  council.  Pope  Agalho  (678-683)  tbLTvupcKi  held  a 
great  council  at  Rome,  679,  at  which  it  wa3  decided  to  insist 
at  the  coming  general  council  upon  the  strictest  maintenance 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  Council  of  649.  On  this  basis 
Agalho  dictalcd  the  formula  which  was  accepted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  681,  which  sent  its.proceedings  and 
conclusions  to  the  Pope  to  be  approved.  Along  with  them  was 
an  express  condemnation  of  Honorius.  Leo  II  (682-683), 
Agatho's  successor,  approved  the  council  with  special  mention 
of  Honorius  as  condemned  for  his  heresy. 

(fl)  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  Formula  of  Union,  A.  D.  633, 
Hahn,  §  133. 

The  auihor  of  this  rorroub,  known  alao  as  Cyrus  o(  Phasit,  under 
which  njimc  he  wu  condemned  at  Cmudantinople,  .\.  D.  680,  atlempted 
to  wia  over  the  Monophysilcs  in  AlcxandrU  and  met  with  gtcat  suc- 
cess on  atcouDt  of  his  formula  o(  union.  The  first  five  anathemas, 
the  form  in  which  the  formut-i  >«  composed,  are  dcurly  liuiieil  upon  the 
first  four  councils.  ThesUth  is  slightly  different:  and  thejcvcnth,  the 
most  important.  ■>  clearly  lendJnx  toward  Monothelctism,  The  doc- 
ument is  to  be  found  in  the  proceeding  of  the  Sixth  General  Council  in 
Mansi.  and  also  in  Hardouin.  For  a  synopsis,  see  Ucfcte.  {  193,  who 
is  most  valuable  for  the  whole  controversy. 

6.  If  any  one  does  not  confess  the  one  ChrLst,  the  one 
Son,  to  be  of  two  natures,  that  is,  divinity  and  humanity, 
one  nature  become  flesh'  of  God  the  Word,  according  to  the 
holy  Cyril,  unmixed,  unchanged,  unchangeable,  Uiat  is  to  say, 
one  synthetic  hypostasis,  who  is  the  same,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  being  one  of  the  holy  homoousian  Triad,  let  such  an 
one  be  anathema. 

7.  If  any  one,  saying  that  our  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to 

be  regarded  in  two  natures,  does  not  confess  that  He  is  one 

of  the  Holy  Triad,  God  the  Word,  eternally  begotten  of  the 

Father,  in  the  last  times  of  the  worid  made  flesh  and  bom  of 

our  all-holy  and  spotless  lady,  the  Theolokos  and  ever-virgin 

'  Note  ilut  ttkit  U  not  "  ihe  one  natme  of  the  Word  of  God  become  Oe»h," 
the  formula  mMt  commonly  employed  by  Cyril,  and  to  be  dlillagnithed  frum 
Ibi*.  though  Cyril  lomclJnics  appcnn  to  luc  the  two  coatrary  to  Us  own  di^ 
LlacljoD. 
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Mary;  but  Is  this  and  another  and  not  one  and  the  same, 
according  to  the  most  wise  Cyril,  perfect  in  deity  and  tiK 
same  perfect  in  humanity,  and  accordingly  only  to  be  thought 
of  as  in  two  naturcsi  the  same  suScring  and  not  suffering, 
according  to  one  or  the  other  nature,  as  the  same  holy  Cyril 
said,  suffering  as  a  man  in  the  Qcsh,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a 
man,  remaining  as  Cod  without  suffering  in  the  sufferings  of 
His  own  flesh;  and  the  one  and  the  same  Christ  energizing 
the  divine  and  the  human  things  with  the  one  tbeaikdric 
energ>','  according  to  the  holy  DionysJus;  distinguishing  only 
in  thought  those  things  from  which  the  union  has  taken  place, 
and  viewing  these  in  the  mind  as  remaining  unchanged,  un- 
alterable, and  immixed  after  their  union  according  to  nature 
and  hypostasis;  and  recognizing  in  these  without  division  or 
separation  the  one  and  the  same  Christ  and  Son,  Inasmuch  as 
he  regards  in  his  mind  two  as  brought  together  to  each  other 
without  conmiingling,  making  the  theory  of  them  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  not  by  a  lying  imagination  and  vain  conibina- 
tions  of  the  mind;  but  in  nowise  separating  them,  ^cc 
the  division  into  two  has  been  destroyed  on  account  of  the 
indescribable  and  incomprehensible  union;  saying  with  the 
holy  Athanasius:  for  there  is  now  flesh  and  again  the  flesh  of 
God  the  Word,  now  flesh  animated  and  intelligent,  and  agaui 
the  flesh  of  the  animated  and  intelligent  God  the  Word;  but 
should  under  such  expressions  understand  a  distinction  into  , 
parts,  let  such  an  one  be  anathema.  ^H 

(b)  Constans  II,  Typos,  A.  D.  648,  Mansi,  X,  1029.    C/- 
Kirch,  nn.  972/. 

The  attempt  to  end  the  controveny  by  returning  to  the  conditio^ 
of  thinfts  before  the  coatrovcrey  broke  out,  sn  entirely  (utile  undcrtak 
lag.    The  question  having  b«en  raised  bad  to  be  discussed  and  settled 
by  rationid  proi:c£ses.     Sec  Hcfclc,  f  306. 
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Since  it  is  our  custom  to  do  everything  and  to  con^der 
everything  which  can  serve  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  Stat 

'The  phrase  of  Dionysus  wu  not  "one  theaodric  energy"  but  " 
theitndric  energy." 
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and  espedatly  what  concerns  our  true  faith,  by  which  we  be- 
Ucvc  all  our  happiness  is  brought  about,  we  perceive  that 
our  orthodox  people  are  greatly  disturbed,  because  some 
in  respect  to  the  Economy'  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Cb4»t  assert  that  there  is  only  one  will,  and  that 
one  and  the  same  affects  both  the  divine  and  human  deeds; 
but  others  teach  two  wills  and  two  operations  in  the  same  dis- 
pensation of  the  incarnate  Word.  The  former  defend  their 
views  by  asserting  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  only  one 
person  in  two  natures,  and  thcrt-forc  without  confusion  or 
separation,  working  and  willing  a^  well  the  di\'ine  as  the  human 
deeds.  Tlie  others  say  that  because  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son two  natures  arc  joined  without  any  separation,  50  thdr 
differences  from  each  other  remain,  and  according  to  Ihc  char- 
acter of  each  nature  one  and  the  same  Christ  works  as  well 
the  divine  as  the  human;  and  from  this  our  Christian  State 
has  been  brought  to  much  dissension  and  confusion,  so  that 
differing  from  one  anolher  they  do  not  agree,  and  from  this 
the  State  must  in  many  ways  needs  suffer. 

We  bclie%'c  that,  under  God's  guidance,  wc  must  extinguish 
the  flames  enkindled  by  discord,  and  we  ought  not  to  permit 
them  further  to  destroy  human  souls.  We  decree,  therefore, 
that  our  subjects  who  hold  our  immaculate  and  orthodox 
Christian  faitii,  and  who  arc  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  shall  from  the  present  moment  on  have  no  longer 
any  permission  to  raise  any  sort  of  dispute  and  quarrel  or 
strife  with  one  another  over  the  one  will  and  energy,  or  over 
two  wills  and  two  energies.  Wc  order  that  this  is  not  in  any 
way  to  take  anything  from  the  pious  teaching,  which  the  holy 
and  approved  Fathers  have  taught  concerning  the  Incarna- 
tion of  God  the  Word,  but  with  the  purpose  that  all  further 
strife  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  questions  cease,  and  in  this 
matter  we  follow  and  bold  as  sufficient  only  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  tradition  of  the  five  holy  genera]  councils  and  the 
simple  statements  and  unquestioned  usage  and  expressions  of 
*/.  c,  the  inuniktiaa,  tenn  m  lucd  coniunUy  in  Greek  tb«olocr. 
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the  approved  Fathers  (of  which  the  dogmas,  rules,  and  laiM 
of  God's  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  CbuKh  consists),  willll 
out  adding  to  or  taking  from  them  anything,  or  without  ex- 
plaining them  against  their  proper  meaning,  but  everywhere 
shall  be  preserved  the  former  customs,  as  before  the  disputes 
broke  out,  as  if  no  such  dispute  bad  existed.  As  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  taught  one  will  and  one  energy  or 
two  wills  and  two  energies,  there  shall  be  no  accusation  on 
this  account;  excepting  only  those  who  have  been  cast  forth 
as  heretics,  together  with  their  impious  doctrines  and  writ- 
ings, by  the  dve  holy  universal  councib  and  other  approved 
orthodox  Fathers.  But  to  complete  the  unity  and  fellowship 
of  the  churches  of  God,  and  that  there  remain  no  further  op- 
portunity or  occasion  to  those  who  are  eager  for  endless  dis- 
pute, we  order  that  the  document,'  which  for  a  long  time  has 
been  posted  up  in  the  narthex  of  the  most  holy  principal 
church  of  this  our  God-preser\'ed  royal  dly,  and  which 
touches  upon  the  points  in  dispute,  shall  be  taken  down. 
Whoever  dares  to  transgress  this  command  is  subject  before 
all  to  the  fearful  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  and  then  also 
will  he  liable  to  the  punishment  for  such  as  despise  the  imperial 
commands.  If  he  be  a  bishop  or  dergi-nian,  lie  will  altogether 
be  deposed  from  his  priesthood  or  clerical  order;  if  a  monk, 
excommunicated  and  driven  out  of  his  residence;  If  a  dvil  or 
military  officer,  he  shall  lose  his  rank  and  office;  if  a  private 
citizen,  he  shall,  if  noble,  be  punished  pecuniarily,  if  of  lower 
rank,  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  and  perpetual  exile. 

(c)  Council  of  Rome,  A.  D.  649,  Catuns,  Mansi,  X,  1150. 
C/.  Denziger,  nn.  254/. 

Condemnation  of  Monothclctbm,  the  EdkaU,  and  the  Typos, 
Martin  1. 

Trxi  of  canons  01  UBtliemativns  aii<t  abatract  ol  piDCoedinct 
Hcfele.  {  J07. 

Canon  18.    If  any  one  does  not,  according  to  the  hi 
Fathers,  and  in  company  with  us,  reject  and  anathemat 

'  The  Ettketi*. 
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with  mind  and  mouth  all  those  whom  as  most  wicked  heretics 
the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  God,  that  is,  the 
five  universal  synods  and  likewise  all  approved  Father  of  the 
Church,  rejects  and  aoatfacniatizcs,  with  all  their  impious 
writings  even  to  each  point,  that  is,  Sabellius,  etc  .  .  .  and 
justly  with  these,  as  like  them  and  in  equal  error  .  .  .  Cyrus 
of  Alexandria,  Sergius  of  Constantinople,  and  his  successofs 
Pyrrhus  and  Paul,  persisting  in  their  pride,  and  all  their 
impious  writings,  and  those  who  to  the  end  agreed  with  them 
in  their  thought,  or  do  so  agree,  that  there  is  one  will  and  one 
operation  of  the  deity  and  mjinhood  of  Christ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  the  most  impious  Ecthesis,  which,  by  the  per- 
suaaon  of  the  same  Sergius,  was  put  forth  hy  the  former  Em- 
peror Hcraclius  against  the  orthodox  faith,  defining,  by  way 
of  adjustment,  one  will  in  Christ  our  God,  and  one  operation 
to  be  venerated  1  also  all  those  things  which  were  impiously 
written  or  done  by  them;  and  those  who  received  it,  or  any 
of  those  things  which  were  written  or  done  for  it;  and  along 
with  these,  furthermore,  the  wicked  Typos,  which,  on  the  pcr- 
suasicm  of  the  aforesaid  Paul,  was  recently  issued  by  our  most 
serene  prince  Constans  against  the  Catholic  Church,  inasmuch 
as  it  equally  denies  and  excludes  from  discus^on  the  two 
natural  wills  and  operations,  a  divine  and  a  human,  which 
are  piously  taught  by  the  holy  Fathers  to  be  in  Christ, 
our  God,  and  also  our  Saviour,  and  also  the  one  will  and 
operation,  which  by  the  heretics  is  impiously  venerated  in 
Htm,  and  therefore  declaring  that  with  the  holy  Fathers 
also  the  wicked  heretics  are  unjustly  freed  from  all  rebuke 
and  condemnation,  to  the  destruction  of  the  definitions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  rule  of  faith  ...  let  hlra  be 
condemned. 

(d)  Sixth  General  Council,  Constantinople,  A.  D.  681, 
Definition  0/  Faith.    Mansi,  XI,  636  /. 

The  concluding,  more  strictly  dogm&tic  ponion  o(  this  symbol  is  to 
be  fonod  in  Gmk  in  Hahn.  S  1  ;o.  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Denziger, 
BB.  389/.    Sec  also  PNF,  scr.  II,  vol.  XIV. 
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The  holy,  great,  and  ecumenical  synod  assembled  by  tlJ 
grace  of  God  and  the  religious  decree  ol  the  mo8t  relijpoujl 
faithful,  and  mighty  Emperor  Constantiiie.  in  this  God-pre- 
scrvcd  and  royaJ  dty  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Imperial  palace  called  Trullus,  has  decreed  as  follows: 

The  only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God  the  Father,  who 
was  made  man,  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  without  sin,  Christ 
our  true  God,  has  declared  expressly  in  the  words  of  the  Gos- 
pel: "I  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  that  followeth  Me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life"  [John 
S:  12];  and  again:  "My  peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I 
give  unto  you"  [John  14 :  27].  Our  most  gracious  Emperor, 
the  champion  of  orthodoxy  and  opponent  of  evil  doctiine, 
being  reverentially  led  by  this  divinely  uttered  doctrine  of 
peace,  and  having  assembled  this  our  holy  and  ecumenical 
synod,  has  united  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church.  Wheie- 
fore  this  our  holy  and  ecumenical  synod,  having  driven  away 
the  impious  error  which  has  prevailed  for  a  certain  time  until 
now,  and  following  closely  the  straight  path  of  the  holy  and 
approved  Fathers,  has  piously  given  its  assent  to  the  five  holy 
and  ecumenical  synods — that  is  to  say,  to  that  of  the  three 
hundred  and  dghteen  holy  Fathers  assembled  at  Nicxi 
against  the  insane  Anus;  and  the  next  at  Constantinople  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  God-inspired  men  against  Mace- 
donius,  the  adversary  of  the  Spiril,  and  the  impious  ApoUi-^ 
nan's;  and  also  the  first  at  Ephcsus  of  two  hundred  veneraU^H 
men  assembled  against  Nestorius,  the  Judaizer;  and  that  i^^ 
Chalcedon  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  God-inspired  Fathers 
against  Eutyches  and  Dioscurus,  hated  of  God;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  the  last,  that  is  the  fifth,  holy  synod  assembled  in  j 
this  place  against  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  Origcn,  Didymus, 
and  Evagrius,  and  the  writings  of  Theodoret  against  the  ' 
twelve  chapters  of  the  celebrated  Cyril,  and  the  epistle  which 
was  said  to  have  been  written  by  Ibas  to  Maris  the  Persian — 
without  alteration  this  sj-nod  renews  in  all  points  the  ancient 
decrees  of  religion,  chasing  away  the  impious  doctrines  of 
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irreligion.  And  this  our  boty  and  ecumenical  s>'nod,  inspired 
of  God,  has  set  its  teai  to  the  creed  of  the  three  hundred  and 
d^tcen  Fathers,  and  a^ain  reli^ously  confirmed  by  the  one 
hundred  and  lifty,  which  also  the  other  holy  synods  gladly 
received  and  ratified  for  the  removal  of  every  soul-destroying 
heresy. 

Then  follow: 

The  Niceae  Creed  of  the  three  hundred  ind  eighteen  holy  Fathers. 
We  betitxt,  etc. 

The  Creed  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  holy  ralhere  aacinblcd  at 
CoDMantiiioplc.    We  beiUte,  etc.,  but  without  ihQfiiicgue. 

The  holy  and  ecumenical  synod  further  &ays  that  this  pious 
and  orthodox  creed  of  the  divine  grace  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  full  knowledge  and  conHrmulion  of  the  orlliodos  faith. 
But  as  the  author  of  evil,  who  in  the  be^nning  availed  him- 
self of  the  aid  of  the  serpent,  and  by  it  brought  the  poison  of 
death  upon  the  human  race,  has  not  desisted,  but  in  like  manner 
now,  ha\'ing  found  suitable  instruments  lor  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  will — that  is  to  say,  Theodorus,  who  was  bishop  of 
Fharan;  Scrgius,  Pynhus,  Paul  and  Peter,  who  were  prelates 
of  this  royal  city;  and  also  Honorius,  who  was  pope  of  Old 
Rome;  Cyrus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Marcarius,  lately  bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  Stephen,  his  disciple — has  not  ceased  with  thear 
aid  to  raise  up  for  the  whole  Church  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
one  will  and  operation  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  our  true 
God,  one  of  the  holy  Trinity;  thus  disseminating  in  novel 
terms  among  orthodox  people  a  heresy  similar  to  the  mad  and 
wicked  doctrine  of  the  Impious  Apollinaris,  Severxis,  and 
Themistius,  and  endeavoring  craftily  to  destroy  the  perfection 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  God, 
by  blasphemously  representing  His  flesh  as  endowed  with  a 
radcmal  soul  devoid  of  will  and  operation.  Christ,  therefore, 
our  God,  has  raised  up  our  faithful  Emperor,  a  new  David, 
having  found  him  a  man  after  His  own  heart,  who,  as  it  is 
written,  has  not  suffered  hb  eyes  to  sleep  nor  his  eyelids  to 
slumber  [cj.  Psalm    132  :  4I  until  be  bad  found  a  perfect 
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declaration  of  orthodoxy  by  this  our  God-assembled  and  holy 
synod;  (or  according  to  the  sentence  spoken  of  God:  "Wbere 
two  or  three  are  gathered  togetlier  iji  My  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them  "  (Matt.  i8  :  ao],  the  present'  holy  and  ecu- 
menical synod,  faithfully  receiving  and  saluting  with  uplifted 
hands  also  the  suggestion  which  by  the  most  holy  and  blessed 
Pope  Agatho,  Pope  of  Old  Rome,  was  sent  to  our  most  pious 
and  faithful  Emperor  Constantinc,  which  rejected  by  name 
those  who  taught  or  preached  one  will  and  operation  In  the 
dispensation  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ*  our  very  God,  has 
likewise  adopted  that  other  synodal  suggestion  which  was  sent 
by  the  council  held  under  the  same  most  holy  Pope,  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops  beloved  of  God,*  to 
his  God-instructed  tranquillity  [t.  e.,  the  Emperor],  as  con- 
sonant to  the  holy  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Tome  of  the 
most  holy  and  blessed  Leo,  Pope  of  the  same  Old  Rome,  which 
was  directed  to  the  holy  Flavian,  which  also  the  council 
called  the  pillar  of  a  right  faith;  and  also  agrees  with 
synodical  letters  written  by  the  blessed  Cj-ril  against 
impious  Nestorius  and  addressed  to  the  Oriental  bishops. 
Following*  the  five  holy  and  ecumenical  synods  and 
most  holy  and  approved  Fathers,  with  one  voice  defining  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  confessed  to  be  our  very  God, 
one  of  the  holy  and  consubstantial  and  life-giving  Trinity, 
perfect  in  deity  and  the  same  perfect  in  humanity,  truly  God 
and  truly  nun,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body;  consubstantial 
with  His  Father  as  to  His  godhead,  and  consubstantial  with  us 
as  to  His  manhood;  in  all  things  like  unto  us,  without  sin 
(Heb.  4:15];  begotten  of  His  Father  before  the  ages  acanxl- 
ing  to  His  godhead,  but  in  these  last  days  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Mrgin 
Mary,  strictly  and  in  truth  Theotokos,  according  to  the  fiesh; 
one  and  the  some  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only  begotten,  In  two 


>  From  b«re  tod  in  Dcnziger. 

'  For  this  cwincn,  sec;  Hcfelc,  f  J14. 

*  From  here  the  lent  m&y  be  found  tito  In  HaIib,  )  tjo. 


Lalm  rcadi:  Mr  Lord  Jam  Cirid. 
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natures  unconfuscdiy,  unchangeably,  inseparably,  indivisibly 
to  be  recogoized;  the  pccuUariUes  of  Qdthcr  nature  lost 
by  the  union,  but  rather  the  properties  of  each  nature  pre- 
served, concurring  in  one  person,'  and  in  one  subsistence,* 
not  parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same 
only  begotten  Son,  the  Word  of  God,*  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
according  as  the  prophets  of  old  have  taught,  and  as  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  haUi  taught,  and  the  creed  of  the  holy  Fathers 
hath  delivered  to  us;*  we  likewise  declare  that  in  Him  are 
two  natural  wills  or  willings  and  two  natural  operations  indi- 
\'isibly,  unchangeably,  inseparably,  unconfusedly,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  holy  Fathers.  And  these  two  natural 
wills  arc  not  contrary  one  to  the  other  (which  God  forbid),  as 
the  impious  heretics  say,  but  His  human  wili  follows,  not  as 
resisting  or  reluctant,  but  rather  therefore  as  subject  to  His 
divine  and  omnipotent  will.  For  it  was  right  that  tJic  will 
of  the  flesh  should  be  moved,  but  be  subject  to  the  divine  will, 
according  to  the  most  wise  Atbaoasius.  For  as  His  flesh  is 
called  and  is  the  flesh  of  God  the  Word,  so  also  the  natural 
will  of  His  flesh  is  called  and  is  the  proper  will  of  God  the  Word, 
as  He  Himself  says:  "I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
Mine  own  will.but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  sent  Mc,"Uohn 
6  :38|,  wherein  he  calls  His  own  will  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
inasmuch  as  His  flesh  was  also  His  own.  For  as  His  most 
holy  and  immaculately  animated  flesh  was  not  destroyed  be- 
cause it  was  deified  [fftafftta^a],  but  continued  in  its  own  state 
and  nature,  so  also  His  human  will,  altliough  deitied,  was  not 
taken  away,  but  rather  was  prcscr\'cd  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  Gregory  the  Theologian:*  "His  will,  namely  that  of  the 
Saviour,  is  not  contrary  to  God,  but  altogether  deified." 

Wc  glorify  two  natural  operations,  indivisibly.  unchange- 
ably, inseparably,  unconfuscdly,  in  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  our  true  God,  that  is  to  say,  a  divine  operation  and  a 

'  Frempon.  and  to  thraughouL  *  Bypotlasit,  uid  so  tfarDusbout. 

*Utln:  C<i4  Ihr  Word. 

•The  pKccdinK  is  but  a  mxpilnlaiion  of  CbolctdoD;  ««  above.  (90. 
*/.«.,  Grcgotj-  Naduuiu. 
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human  operatioD,  according  to  the  di\'inc  preacher  L«o,  wfao 
most  distinctiy  says  as  fi^ows:  "  For  each  form  does  in  com- 
munion with  the  other  what  pertains  to  it,  namely  the  Word 
doing  what  pcrtaiss  to  the  Word,  and  the  flesh  what  pertains 
to  the  flesh.'"  For  we  will  not  admit  one  natural  operation 
of  God  and  of  the  creature,  that  we  may  not  exalt  into  the 
divine  essence  what  is  created,  nor  will  we  bring  down  the 
^ory  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  place  suited  for  those  things 
which  have  been  made.  We  recognize  the  miracles  and  the 
sufferings  as  of  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  one  or  of  the 
other  nature  of  which  He  is,  and  in  which  He  has  Hb.  exist- 
ence, as  the  admirable  C>Til  said.  Prcscr\'ing  in  all  respects, 
therefore,  the  unconfusedness  and  indivisibility,  wc  express 
all  in  brief  phrase:  Bchcving  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one 
of  the  Trinity  also  after  the  incarnation,  Is  our  true  God,  we 
say  that  His  two  natures  shone  forth  in  His  one  subsistence 
[hypostasb],  in  which  were  both  the  miracles  and  the  sufferini; 

e  merel^i 
cognizflS 
in  one  and  the  same  subsistence;  for,  althou^  joined  togetbcr^^ 
each  nature  wills  and  operates  the  things  proper  to  it.'    For 
this  reason  wc  glorify  two  natural*  wills  and  operations  con- 
curring most  &tly  in  Him  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race. 
Since  these  things  have  been  formulated  by  us  with  all 
diligence  and  care,  we  decree  that  to  no  one  shall  it  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  forward  or  write  or  to  compose  or  to  think 
or  to  tench  otherwise.    Whosoever  shall  presume  to  compose 
a  different  faith  or  to  propose,  or  to  teach,  or  to  hand  to  thos^^ 
wishing  to  be  converted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  fro^H 
the  heathen  or  the  Jews  or  from  any  heresy  any  different  sym- 
bol, or  to  introduce  a  new  mode  of  expression  to  subvert 

■  Leo.  Ep.  ad  Flaxiannm,  ch.  4:  Agil  rnlm  utraquc  fotrai  cum  rIutIiu  ram- 
munlonc  quod  proprium  ot.  Vprbo  acilicct  <iiH'f!iiilc  quod  Vctbi  c*t.  et  oune 
Fx«<|uen[«  quod  cnrnlH  c»t;  unum  horura  conucnt  mintculi*,  aliud  auctruiabJt 
iaiuriu;  •.  supra,  f  oa,  A. 

■Greek;  umomic  lift.  * Lalm  add»:  iiiJmiUly9'id  mu^nfuttily.  | 

■HEre,ud«ewhcic,  "natunJ  will"  meaw  such  »  mil  u  bcfanp  to  «  natiin^ 
divine  or  huinaa. 


throughout  the  whole  incarnate  lifc,^  not  in  appearance  merely 
but  in  reality,  the  difference  as  to  nature  being  rccc 
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these  things  which  have  now  been  determined  by  us,  all  these, 
if  they  be  bishops  or  dergy,  shall  be  deposed,  the  bishops  from 
the  e[Mscopate,  the  dergy  from  the  dericaJ  office:  but  if  they 
be  monks  or  laymen,  they  sball  be  anathematij:ed. 

(«)  Coundl  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  681,  Sessic  XIII. 
Maiui,  XI,  1050.    Cf.  Mirbt,  n.  188. 

The  condemnation  o(  the  Monotheleles,  includlns  Honorius  o(  Rome. 

The  condeniDBtion  of  Honorius  bu  become  ■  raunt  ttUbrt,  espe- 
cially In  cooneciion  with  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  m  de- 
fined at  the  Vstican  Council,  A.  D.  t870  {cf.  Mirbl,  n.  sog),  requires 
that  only  when  the  Pope  speaks  ex  eaIMm  ia  he  infallible,  and  !l 
ha&  not  been  ^qwh  thai  any  oi>inion  whjucvet  held  by  Hunorius  was 
an  fx  cathedra  definition  of  faith  and  morals  acfording  to  the  \'atican 
Coundl.  The  iniLtter  Lh  therefore  a  mere  C|uesiion  of  fact  and  may  be 
treated  apart  from  the  Vatican  <)o([Tnn.  It  should  be  l>ome  in  mind, 
further,  that  the  SUtb  General  Council  was  approved  bjr  Pope  Leo  n, 
A.  D.  681  (c/.  Mirbt,  n.  iSg),  who  included  Honorius  by  name  aaKKig 
those  whose  condemnation  was  approved.  That  he  did  so  approve 
it  is  also  staled  In  the  Lilvr  PotiiifUalis  (r/.  Mirbt,  n.  190),  and 
Bccordinit  to  ihe  Liber  Diurnus,  the  olTidal  book  of  formulae  used  in 
Die  papal  business,  the  Pope  took  an  oath  recognizing  among  others 
the  Siith  General  Coundl.  and  condemning  Honoriu*  among  other 
bercticB  {cf.  Mirbt,  n.  igi).  That  Hocorius  was  actually  a  heretic  is 
mIU  another  matter;  for  it  seems  not  at  all  nnlikely  that  he  misunder- 
atood  the  point  at  iK«ue  and  fab  lanituagc  is  ([uitc  unscientific  Tbc 
text  of  the  letters  of  Honorius  may  be  found  in  Kircb,  nn.  940-965,  and 
in  Hefele  in  a  translation,  §)  196,  198.  On  the  condemnation  of  Ho- 
norius, see  Ifefclc,  J  314. 

The  holy  ooiindl  said:  After  we  had  recon^dered,  accord' 
ing  to  our  promise  made  to  your  highness,'  the  doctrinal  let- 
ter written  by  Sergius,  at  one  time  patriarch  of  this  ro>'al  God- 
preseiA'cd  dty,  to  Cyrus,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Phasis, 
and  to  Honorius,  sometime  Pope  of  Old  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  latter  to  the  sajne  Sergius,  and  finding  that  the 
documents  are  quite  foreign  to  the  apostolic  dogmas,  to  the 
definitions  of  the  holy  councils,  ontl  to  all  the  approved  Fathers, 
and  that  they  follow  the  false  teachings  of  the  heretics,  we 
entirety  reject  them,  and  execrate  them  as  hurtful  to  the  soul. 
'  The  £oi(xirOT  lo  whom  the  rtpun  i*  made. 
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But  tlie  names  of  those  men  whom  we  execrate  must  also 
thrust  forth  from  the  holy  Church  of  God,  n&mcly,  ibat 
Scrgius,  sometime  bishop  of  tliis  God-preserved  royal  dty. 
who  was  the  first  to  write  on  this  impious  doctrine;  also  that 
of  Cynis  of  Alexandria,  of  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter,  who  died 
bishops  of  this  God-preserved  city,  and  were  like-minded  with 
ihcm;  and  that  of  Theodore,  sometime  bishop  of  Pharao,  all 
of  whom  the  most  holy  and  thrice-blessed  Agatho,  Pope  of 
Old  Rome,  in  his  suggestion  to  our  most  pious  and  God-pre- 
served lord  and  mighty  Emperor,  rejected  because  they  were 
minded  contrar>'  to  our  orthodox  faith,  all  of  whom  we  de- 
clare are  subject  to  anathema.    And  with  these  we  decree 
that  there  shall  be  expelled  from  the  holy  Church  of  God  and 
anathematiised  Honorius.  who  was  Pope  of  Old  Rome,  be-    I 
cause  of  what  we  found  written  by  him  to  Sergius,  that  in  aD     I 
respects  he  followed  his  view  and  confirmed  his  impious  doc- 
trine. ^H 
We  have  also  examined  tlic  synodal  letter'  of  Sophroniu^^ 
of  holy  memorj',  sometime  patriarch  of  the  holy  dty  of  our 
God,  Jerusalem,  and  bavt:  found  it  in  accordance  with  the 
true  faith  and  with  apostolic  teachings,  and  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  holy  and  approved  Fathers.    Therefore,  we  have 
received  it  as  orthodox  and  salutary  to  the  holy  and  Catholic     ' 
and  Apostolic  Church,  and  have  decreed  that  it  is  right  that 
his  name  be  inserted  in  the  diptychs  of  the  holy  churches. 


4 


§  loS.    Roue,  Constantinopi£,  and  the  Lomdaiu>  Stais 
Church  in  the  Seventh  Century 


The  Sixth  General  Council  was  the  last  great  diplomatic 
triumph  of  Rome  in  the  East  in  matters  of  faith,  though  two 
centuries  after,  in  the  matter  of  Photius,  Rome  played  a  bril- 
liant part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Im- 
mediately  after  the  council  of  68i,  it  was  felt  that  the  Wi 
of  which  the  Greeks  had  grown  very  jealous,  had  triumpl 
'  The  auM  itoponoM  parts  of  this  arc  to  be  founU  in  Halm.  |  m. 
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over  the  East,  espedally  as  several  of  the  leading  patriarchs 
bad  been  condemned.  Monothclctisin,  furthermore,  was  too 
strongly  intrenched  in  the  Cast  to  be  removed  i>y  a  single 
conciliar  action.  It  was  felt  necessary  to  take  action  to  con- 
firm the  results  of  Constantinople  in  68j.  The  fifth  and 
wxth  general  councils  had  been  occupied  entirely  with  doc- 
trinal matters  and  had  not  issued  any  disciplinary  canons. 
A  new  council  might  be  gathered  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Sixth  General  Council,  not  only  to  reaffirm  it,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  some  much-needed  legislation  to  retort  upon  the 
West  by  condemning  some  Roman  practices.  In  this  way 
the  Second  Trullan  Council,  or  Concilium  Quiniscxtum,  came 
about  in  691.  The  Roman  see,  in  the  meanwhile,  although  it 
bad  triumphed  at  Constantinople  in  6S1,  did  not  enjoy  an 
independent  political  position  in  Italy.  It  was  stiU  under  the 
Roman  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  as  had  been  most  paio- 
fully  perceived  in  the  treatment  of  Martin  I  by  Constans. 
Although  the  Pope  had  his  apocrisarius,  or  nuncio,  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  the  Emperor's  representative  in  Italy.  In  Italy, 
furthermore,  the  Arian  heresy  long  pcrsbtcd  among  the  Lom- 
bards, although  greater  toleration  was  shown  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Addllional  source  material:  The  canons  of  the  Qtunisnt  Council 
may  be  found  complete  in  Pcrciv«l,  Saen  EcHmenUal  Councili,  PNF, 
acr.  U,  vol.  XIV. 

(a)  Concilium  Quinisextum,  A.  D.  693,  Canons.    Bruns, 

1,34/. 

This  council  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the 
Sixth  Genera]  Council,  and  has  been  received  in  the  East,  not  as  a 
separate  couodl,  but  as  a  part  of  the  sixth.  The  West  has  never  ac- 
cepted this  opiiUoD  and  bos  only  to  a  limited  extent  admitted  ihc  au- 
thority of  its  canons,  (houKh  some  have  been  current  in  the  West  be- 
cause, like  much  coodliar  action,  they  were  re-enactments  of  older 
canons.  Occasionally  some  of  the  canons  have  t>een  cited  by  popes 
OS  belonging  i<>  Ihc  Sixth  Council.  The  canons  giv-en  here  arc,  for  [he 
moat  pan,  those  which  were  in  some  point  in  opposition  to  the  Romaa 
pnctke. 
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Canon  t .  Renewal  of  the  Condemnatiotts  of  the  Sixth  CoutuH. 
.  .  .  We,  by  divlac  grace  at  the  beginning  of  our  decrees, 
define  that  the  faith  set  forth  by  the  God-chosen  ApostJes, 
who  Ihenuclves  had  both  stxn  the  W^ord  and  were  ministera 
of  the  Word,  shall  be -preserved  without  any  inno^'atio^,  un- 
changed and  inviolate.  Moreover  the  faith  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  holy  and  blessed  Fathers,  etc 

[Here  follows  a  detailed  statement  of  the  tint  five  general  coundU.| 

Also  wc  agree  to  guard  untouched  the  faith  of  the  Sixth 
Holy  Synod,  which  drst  assembled  in  this  royal  city  in  the  time 
of  Constantinc,  our  Emperor,  of  blessed  mcmorj%  which  faith 
received  still  greater  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  pious 
Emperor  ratified  with  his  own  signet  what  was  written,  for  , 
the  security  of  every  future  age.  And  again  we  confess  that^f 
wc  should  guard  the  faith  uDoItercd  and  openly  acknowledged;^^ 
that  in  the  Economy  of  the  incarnation  of  our  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  God,  there  arc  two  natural  wills  or  volitions 
and  two  natural  operations;  and  have  condemned  by  a  just 
sentence  those  who  adulterated  the  true  doctrine  and  tau^t 
the  people  that  in  the  one  Lord,  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  lliere  is 
but  one  will  and  operation,  that  is  to  say,  Theodore  of  Pharan, 
Cyrus  of  Ale.Tandria,  Honorius  of  Rome,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus, 
Paid,  and  Peter,  who  were  bishops  of  this  God-prcscr\'cd  city, 
Macarius,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  Stephen  who  was  his 
disciple,  and  the  insane  Polychronius,  depriving  them  hence- 
forth of  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  our  God.  . 

Canon  a.    On  the  Sources  of  Canon  Law. 

This  canon  opposed  Rome  [n  two  respects:  it  accepted  eighty-fi^'V 
Apostolic  Canons,  whereas  Rome  received  but  lifty;  it  drew  up  a  list 
of  councils  and  of  Falbcrs  whose  wrilings  should  have  authority  as 
canons,  and  omitted  the  im[>ortunl  Western  councils,  except  Carthage, 
and  ntl  ihc  papnl  decrees.  With  this  canon  shriiild  be  compucd  the 
decretal  of  GclasJus,  Dt  Libris  Recifiendit,  v.  tttp'ti,  S  93. 

It  has  also  seemed  good  to  this  holy  synod  that  the  eighty-* 
five  canons  received  and  ratified  by  the  holy  and  blessed 
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Falbers  before  us,  and  also  handed  down  to  us  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  and  glorious  Apostles^  should  from  this  time  forth 
remain  firm  and  unshaken  for  the  cure  of  soub  and  the  heal- 
ing of  disordeia.  And  since  in  these  canons  wc  arc  bidden  to 
receive  the  Comiitulhits  ef  the  Holy  Apostles  by  Clement, 
in  which,  in  old  time,  certain  spurious  matter  entirely  contrary 
to  piety  was  introduced  by  heterodox  persons  for  the  pol- 
luting of  the  Church,  which  obscures  to  us  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  the  divine  decrees;  we,  therefore,  for  the  edification 
and  security  of  the  most  Christian  flock,  reject  properly  such 
cuQstilutions',  by  no  means  admitting  the  ufispring  of  hereti- 
cal error,  and  cleaving  to  the  pure  and  perfect  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles.  But  we  set  our  seal  likewise  upon  all  the  other 
holy  canons  set  forth  by  our  holy  and  blessed  Fathers,  that  is, 
by  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  God-fearing  Fathers 
assembled  at  Nica;a,  and  those  at  Ancyra;  further,  those  at 
NeO'Ca^sarea  and  at  Gangra,  and  besides  these  those  at  An- 
tioch  in  Syria  (A.  D.  341],  those  too  at  Laodicea  in  Fhrjgia, 
and  likewise  those  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  assembled 
in  this  God-preserved  imperial  city  and  of  the  two  hundred, 
who  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Ephestans,  and  of  the  six  hundred  and  tliirty  holy  and  blessed 
Fathers  at  Chalcedon;  in  like  manner  those  of  Sardica  andi 
those  of  Carthage;  those  also  who  assembled  in  this  God- 
prcscrved  imperial  dty  under  Ncctarius  [A.  D.  394J,  and  under 
Theophilus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria;  likewise  Loo  the 
canons'  of  DIonystus,  formerly  archbishop  of  the  great  dty 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  Peter,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
mart>T;  of  Gregory  the  Wonder-worker,  archbishop  of  Neo- 
Oesarea;  of  Athanasius,  archbishop  of  Alexandria;  of  Basil, 
archbishop  of  Casarca  in  Cappadoda;  of  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Nyssa;  of  Gregory-  the  The<dogian;'  of  Ampliilucliius  of 
Iconium;  of  Timothy,  archbbhop  of  Alexandria;  of  the  first 
llwophttus,  archbishop  of  the  same  metropolis  of  Alexandria; 
of  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  the  God-prescrvcd  imperial  dty; 
'  Oocnul  IcttcRk  ■  /.  €.,  Giexory  Nazi&iuiti. 
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moreover  the  canons  set  forth  by  Cypriaa,  archbishop  of  the 
country  of  the  Africans,  and  martyr,  and  by  the  synod  under 
him,'  which  have  been  kept  in  the  country  of  the  a/oresaid 
bishops  and  only  according  to  the  custom  delivered  down  to 
them.  And  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  transgress  the  aforesaid 
canoas,or  to  receive  other  canons  besides  thcm.suppG^ititiously 
set  forth  by  some  who  have  attempted  to  make  a  traffic 
the  truth.  But  should  any  one  be  con^'ictcd  of  innova 
upon  them,  or  attempting  to  overturn  any  of  the  aforemcn- 
tjoQcd  canons,  he  shall  be  condemned  to  receive  the  penalty 
whicl)  the  canon  imposes  and  so  to  be  cuied  of  his  traafr 
grcssions. 


icd^ 


Canon  13.    On  tfie  Marriage  of  the  Clergy. 


'  i^^^j 


II1C  (ollowinjc  cnnon  pcnniis  xubdcacons  and  pric&ts  if  married 
before  ordination  to  continue  lo  live  in  msTriagc  rcUttoiu  with  tbdr 
wives.  Bui  they  are  ool  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time  or  to  many  a 
widow.  Neither  arc  bishops  lo  remain  mairicd;  but  if  Ihcy  arc  mar- 
ried when  elected,  their  wives  must  enter  a  mona^cry  at  a  dhtaoa. 
With  this  cnnon  should  be  compared  the  cnrlicr  lejnslation  of  Nian.t. 
supra,  S  78,  and  alao  the  law  of  Justinian,  v.  iitpta,  |  94. 

Since  we  know  that  it  is  handed  down  in  the  canonical  dis- 
cipline in  the  Roman  Church  that  those  who  are  about  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  ortUnution  to  the  diaconatc  or  prcsbyteral^ri 
should  promise  no  longer  to  live  maritally  with  tlieir  wivt^^ 
we,  pursuing  the  ancient  rule  of  apostoUc  discipline  and  order, 
will  that  henceforth  the  lawful  marriage  of  men  in  holy  orders 
remain  firm,  by  no  means  dissolving  their  imion  with  tbdr 
wives,  nor  depriving  them  of  intercourse  with  each  other  at  a 
convenient  season.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  ajiy  one  shall  ha\'c 
dared,  contrary  to  the  Apostolic  Canons,  to  deprive  any  one 
in  holy  orders,  that  b,  any  presbyter,  deacon,  or  subdcacon, 
of  cohabitation  and  intercourse  with  his  lawful  wife,  let  him 
be  deposed;  likewise  also  if  any  presbyter  or  deacon,  on  pre- 
tence of  piety,  puts  away  his  wife,  let  him  be  excluded  from 
communion;  but  if  he  persists  let  him  be  deposed. 
'  Probably  thai  (A  aj6. 
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Canon  36.    On  lite  Rank  of  the  Patriarchal  Sets. 

Rome  always  rejected  the  claim  of  Coiuuntioople  10  ranJc  as  second. 
Cf.  Leo's  opinion,  v.  supra,  §  87. 

Renewing  the  enactments  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Fathers  aswmbled  in  the  God-prcwrx'ed  and  imperial  city, 
and  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  assembled  at  Chalccdon,  wc 
decree  that  the  see  of  Constantinople  shall  enjoy  equal  priv- 
Q^e  with  the  sec  of  Old  Rome,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
shall  be  as  highly  regarded  as  that  is,  and  second  after  it. 
And  after  this  [Constantinople]  shall  be  ranked  the  sec  of  the 
great  city  of  Alexandria,  and  after  that  the  see  of  Aatioch, 
and  after  that  the  see  of  Jerusalem. 

Canon  37.    On  Bishops  of  Sees  among  Infidds. 


This  canon  is  cited  here,  thoui;h  not  entering  into  the  contiovei 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  because  it  is  aignificanl  ul  the  changed 
position  of  the  Eastern  Church  at  this  time,  due  lo  the  Moslem  and 
other  conquests.  The  Monophysite  bishops  in  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
not  motesied  by  the  Moslems.  This  canon  marks  (he  begianinf  of 
the  practice  o(  ordiuning  bishops  in  parttbus  injiddium. 

Since  at  different  times  there  have  been  invasions  of  the 
barbarians,  and  consequently  very  many  cities  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  infidels,  so  that  as  a  consequence  the 
prelate  of  a  city  may  not  be  able,  after  he  has  been  ordained, 
to  lake  possession  of  his  see  and  to  be  settled  in  it  in  sacerdotal 
order,  and  so  to  perform  and  manage,  according  to  custom, 
the  ordinations  and  all  other  things  which  appertain  to  the 
bishop;  we,  preserving  the  honor  and  veneration  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  tn  nowise  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  heathen 
injury  to  the  ruin  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  have  decreed  that 
they  who  have  been  thus  ordained,  and  for  the  aforesaid 
causes  have  not  settled  tn  their  sees,  may  be  kept  from  any 
prejudice  from  this  thing,  so  that  they  may  canonically  per- 
form the  ordination  of  the  different  clerics  and  use  the  author- 
ity of  their  offices  accortling  to  proper  limits,  and  that  what- 
ever administration  proceeds  from  them  may  be  valid  and 
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legitimate.    For  the  exercise  of  hU  oflice  shall  not  be  circum-i 
scribed  by  reason  oi  necessity,  when  the  exact  observoace 
of  the  law  is  circumscribed. 

Canon  55.    On  Fasts  in  Lent. 

At  Slated  in  the  canoa.  Uuft  crukCtmcDt  is  aimed  at   the  Romn^ 
usage,  and  refcn  to  the  &4tb  ApoMolic  C&non,  wlilch  Rome  rejected. 
For  the  Apostolic  Cuioni,  ice  ANF,  VII,  304. 

Since  we  have  learned  that  in  the  city  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  holy  fast  of  Lent,  they  fast  on  the  Sabbaths'  contrao'  to 
the  traditional  ecclesiastical  obser\'ance,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  holy  synod  that  also  in  the  Church  of  the  Romans  the 
canons  shall  be  in  force  without  wavering  which  says:  If  any 
cleric  shall  be  found  to  fast  on  Sunday  or  un  the  Sabbath 
except  00  one  occasion  only,*  he  shall  be  deposed;  and 
laynun  he  shall  be  excommunicated. 

Canon  67.    On  Eating  Blood. 

This  canon  Is  leas  diatinctljr  aimed  At  Rome.  In  the  West  the 
hibitioii  :igain»t  eating  blood  seems  to  have  been  little  observed, 
had  been  given  another  interptclnlion.  At  the  time  of  the  Second 
TiuDan  Council  the  practice  was  very  comiaon.  Augustine,  it  might 
be  said,  (lid  not  consider  the  apostolic  command  as  biadiog  except  in 
the  special  circumstance  in  whkh  it  was  iMued.  Cf.  AugusttDc, 
Centra  Faiutum,  3]  ;  13. 
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The  divine  Scriptures  command  tis  to  abstain  from  bkxjd,  . 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication.  Those,  there^^M 
fore,  who,  on  account  of  a  dainty  stomach,  prepare  by  any^^ 
art  for  food  the  blood  of  animals  and  so  eat  it,  we  ptmish  suit-  _ 
ably.  If  any  one  henceforth  venture  to  cat  in  any  way 
blood  of  an  animal,  if  he  be  a  clcrgjuian  let  him  be  deposed^ 
if  a  layman,  let  him  be  excommunicated. 

Canon  8j.    On  Pictures  oj  the  Lamb  oj  God. 

The  custom  which  is  here  condemned  was  pievalenl  In  the  West. 

■/.<.,  Saturdays. 

*See canon  dcjtA  the  ,\po«lolIc  Canons,  which  ptetcribcd  (aatlng  ob  the  Satur-" 
day  bcfofc  Easier,  ut  the  Pteporaliun. 
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In  some  pictures  of  ibe  holy  icons,  a  lamb  is  painted  towhicli 
the  Foreninner'  points  his  finger,  and  this  is  received  to  serve 
as  a  tjpc  of  grace,  indicating  beforehand  through  the  Law  our 
true  lamb,  Chrbt  our  God.  Embracing  therefore  tliv  ancient 
t>-pcs  and  shadows  as  symbols  and  patterns  of  the  truth,  which 
have  been  given  to  the  Church,  we  prefer  "grace  and  truth," 
reccixTng  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  what  in  perfect  may  be  delineated  to  the  eyes  of  all,  at 
least  in  colored  cxprcs^on,  we  decree  that  the  figure  of  the 
lamb  who  takelh  away  the  &n  of  the  world,  Christ  our  God, 
be  henceforth  exhibited  according  to  human  form  in  the  icwia, 
instead  of  the  ancient  Iamb,  eo  that  all  may  understand,  by 
means  of  it,  the  depth  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  we  may  recall  to  out  memory  His  life  in  the  flesh, 
His  passion  and  salutary  death,  and  the  redemption  resulting 
therefrom  for  the  whole  world. 

(b)  Liber  Diumus  Romanarum  Pffntificum,  n.  58. 

NotificatioD  to  the  Etnprror  of  nn  Election  of  a  PootiS. 

The  Liber  Diumus  wu  the  book  of  oflicial  formulc  used  on  oocuions 
luch  u  elections  of  pontifls  and  the  confening  of  ibc  pallium.  It  wns 
composed  between  6S5  and  ;ji,  and  was  employed  in  the  papal  chan- 
cdlety  down  to  the  eleventh  ceniur>\  when  it  became  antiquated  on 
account  of  the  chanxcs  in  the  poHiion  of  the  popes.  The  modem 
editions  of  the  book  arc  by  Roitiire.  Paris,  1869,  and  by  Slckcl,  Vienna, 
1889.  The  text  may  be  found  in  Mirbt,  d.  igs,  where  may  also  be 
found  numerous  other  usefal  extracts. 

Although  it  has  not  been  without  tlie  merciful  divine  order- 
ing that,  after  the  death  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  votes  of 
all  should  agree  in  the  election  of  one,  and  that  there  be  per* 
feet  harmony  so  that  no  one  at  all  is  to  be  fotmd  who  woiild 
oppose  it.  it  is  yet  necessary'  that  we  ought  obediently  to  pour 
forth  the  prayers  of  our  petitions  lo  our  most  serene  and  most 
pious  lord,  who  is  known  to  rejoice  in  the  concord  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  graciously  to  grajit  what  has  been  asked  by  them  in 
unanimity.    And  so  when  our  Pope  {namt)  of  most  blessed 

'John  tiie  fiaptlrt. 
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memory  died,  the  assent  of  all  was  given,  by  the  will  of  God, 
to  the  election  of  (name),  the  venerable  archdeacon  of 
Apostolic  Sec,  because  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  he  had  s«' 
served  the  same  church,  and  in  all  Uu'tigs  shown  himself  w 
able  that  he  ought  deservedly  to  be  placed,  with  the  divine 
approval,  over  the  ecclesiasUcaJ  government,  espt-ciaily  since 
by  his  constant  association  with  the  aforesaid  most  blessed 
pontiff  (name),  he  has  been  able  to  attain  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctions of  so  great  merit,  by  which  the  same  prelate  of  holy 
memory  is  known  to  have  been  adorned,  who  by  his  words 
always  stirred  up  his  mind,  being  desirous  of  heavenly  joys, 
so  that  whatsoever  good  we  have  lost  in  his  predecessor  we 
are  confident  that  we  have  certainly  found  in  him.  Therefore, 
ia  tears,  all  we  your  servants  pray  that  tlie  piety  of  the  lords 
may  deign  to  hear  the  supplication  of  their  servants,  and  the 
desires  of  their  petitioners  may  be  granted  by  the  command 
of  their  piety,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire,  that  command 
may  be  given  for  his  ordination;  so  that  when  we  have  been 
placed  by  your  sacred  and  exalted  clemency  under  him  a&  our 
pastor,  wc  may  always  pray  for  the  life  and  empire  of  our 
most  serene  lords  to  the  Lord  Almighty  and  lo  the  blessed 
Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  whose  church  It  has  been 
granted  that  a  worthy  ruler  be  ordained. 

Subscription  of  the  priests. 

I  {name) ,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  presbyter  of  the  holy 
Church,  consenting  to  this  action  made  by  us  in  regard  to 
(name),  the  venerable  archdeacon  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See 
and  our  elected  Pope,  have  subscribed. 

Subscription  of  the  laity. 

I  (name),  servant  of  your  piety,  consenting  to  this  aci 
drawn  up  by  us  in  regard  to  (name),  the  venerable  archdeacon 
of  the  holy  Apostolic  See  and  our  elected  Pope,  have  sub- 
scribed. 

(c)  Liber  Diumus  Romanorum  Pontificum,  cb.  60. 

NotiCiL-uiion  u(  the  Election  of  u  PonlilT  to  the  Enorch  of  Ravennk. 
The  text  may  be  iovad  ia  pari  in  Uirbt,  Av.  cU. 
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To  the  most  excellent  and  exalted  lord,  graciously  to  be 
prcsen-cd  to  us  for  a  long  life  in  his  princely  ofGce  (Name), 
exarch  of  Italy,  the  priests,  deacons,  and  all  the  clergy  of  Rome, 
the  magistrates,  the  army,  and  the  people  of  this  city  of  Rome 
as  suppliants  send  greeting. 

Providence  is  able  to  give  aid  in  human  affairs  and  to 
change  the  weeping  and  groaning  of  the  sorrowing  into  re- 
joicing. .  .  . 

Inasmuch  as  {ttamf),  of  pontifical  memor>',  has  been  called 
from  present  cares  to  eternal  rest,  as  is  the  lot  of  mortals,  a 
great  load  of  sorrow  oppressed  us,  for  as  guardians  we  were 
deprived  of  our  own  guardian.  But  the  accustomed  kindness 
of  our  God  did  not  permit  us  to  remain  long  in  this  alliiction 
because  wc  hoped  in  Him.  For  after  we  had  humbly  spent 
three  days  in  pra)'cr  that  the  heavenly  kindness  might,  for 
the  merits  of  all,  make  known  whom  as  worthy  it  commanded 
to  be  elected  to  succeed  to  the  apostolic  office,  with  the  aid 
of  His  grace  which  inspired  the  minds  of  all;  and  after  wc  had 
assembled  as  is  customary,  that  is,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
of  Rome  with  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  the  army,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  so  to  speak;  and  the  election,  with 
the  help  of  God  and  the  aid  of  the  holy  Apostles,  fell  upon  the 
person  of  (name),  the  most  holy  archdeacon  of  this  holy  Apos- 
tolic See  of  the  Roman  Church.    The  good  and  chaste  life 

!  of  this  man,  beloved  of  God,  was  in  the  opinion  of  all  so  dc- 
ser\'ing  tliat  none  opposed  his  election,  no  one  was  absent, 
and  oooe  dissented  from  it.  For  why  should  not  men  agree 
unanimously  upon  him  whom  the  incomparable  and  unfail- 
ing providence  of  our  God  had  foreordained  to  this  office? 
For  without  doubt  this  had  been  determined  upon  in  the 
preseoce  of  God.  So  solemnly  performing  his  decrees  and 
fxmfirmlng  with  our  signatures  the  desires  of  hearts  concern- 
ing his  election,  we  have  sent  you  our  fellow-servants  as  the 
bearers  of  this  letter  (Hames),  most  holy  bishop  (name),  ven- 
erable presbyter  (name),  regionar>'  notary  (name),  rcgionary 

[      subdcacons  {nanus),  honorable  citizens,  and  from  the  most 
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flourishing  and  successful  Roman  army  (name),  most  eminait 
consul,  and  (Homts)  chief  men,  tribunes  of  the  army,  bcggbg 
and  praying  together  that  your  excdlenc}',  whom  may  God 
preserve,  may  with  your  accustomed  goodness  agree  with  our 
pious  choice;  because  he,  who  has  been  unanimously  elected 
by  our  humility,  is  such  that  so  far  as  human  discernment  is 
able  to  see,  no  spot  of  reproach  appeari  in  him.  And  there* 
fore  we  beg  and  beseech  you,  by  God's  inspinition,  to  grant 
our  petition  quickly,  because  there  are  many  questions  and 
other  matters  arising  daily  which  require  for  remedy  the  care 
of  pontifical  favor.  And  the  affairs  of  the  pro\ince  auid  the 
need  of  causes  connected  theren-ith  also  sedc  and  await  the 
control  of  due  authority.  Besides  we  need  some  one  to  keep 
the  neighboring  enemy  in  check,  which  can  only  be  done  hy 
the  power  of  God,  and  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  through 
his  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Rome;  since  it  a  well  known  that  at 
various  times  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  driven  olT  enetmes  by 
his  warnings,  and  at  other  times  he  has  turned  aside  and  re- 
strained them  by  his  prayers;  so  that  by  his  words  alone,  dd 
account  of  their  reverence  for  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  they 
have  offered  voluntary'  obedience,  and  thus  they,  wbom  the 
force  of  arms  had  not  overcome,  have  yielded  to  the  waisings 
and  prayers  of  the  Pope. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  we  again  and  af^  beseech 
our  exalted  lord,  preserved  by  God,  that,  with  the  aid  and 
spiration  of  God  in  your  heart,  you  may  quickly  gjvc  orden 
to  adorn  the  .\postolic  See  by  the  completed  ordination  of 
the  same,  our  father.  And  we,  your  humble  servants,  on  see- 
ing our  desires  fulfilled,  may  then  give  unceasing  thanks  to 
Gud  and  to  you,  and  with  our  spiritual  pastor,  our  bishop, 
enthroned  in  the  Apostolic  Seat,  we  may  pour  out  prayers 
for  the  life  and  health  and  complete  victories  of  our  most 
exalted  and  Christian  lords  (names),  the  great  and  victorious 
emperors,  that  the  merciful  God  may  give  manifold  \ictories 
to  their  royal  courage,  and  cause  (hem  to  triumph  over  all 
peoples,  and  that  God  may  give  them  joy  of  heart,  because  the 
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andent  rule  of  Rome  has  been  restored.  For  we  know  that  be 
whom  we  have  elected  Pope  can,  wilfa  bis  prayers,  influence 
the  divine  omnipotence;  and  he  baa  prepared  a  joyful  increase 
for  the  Roman  Empire,  and  be  will  aid  you  in  this,  in  the 
government  of  this  province  of  Italy,  which  is  subject  to  you, 
and  will  aid  and  protect  all  of  us,  your  servants,  through  many 
years. 

Subscription  of  the  priests. 

I,  (name),  the  humble  arcbpricst  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
have  with  full  consent  subscribed  to  this  document  which 
we  have  made  concerning  {name),  most  holy  archdcaconj  ova 
bishop  elect.  '' 

And  the  subscription  of  the  laity. 

I,  (name),  in  the  name  of  God,  consul,  have  with  full  consent 
subscribed  to  this  document  which  we  have  made  concerning 
(name),  most  holy  archdeacon,  our  bishop-elect. 

(4)  Paulus  Diaconus,  But.  Langobardorum,  IV,  44.  (MSL, 

95:s8>) 

Agilulf  may  have  been  a  convert  to  the  CsthoHc  failb,  t.  sufra, 
S  9g,  HU  succeawra  wctu  not.  In  fact,  not  until  6sj,  when  Aribeil, 
the  nephew  of  11i«oclelincU,  asccn<lcd  the  (hronc.  were  the  Lombards 
pennaDcntly  under  Catholic  ndcrs. 

44.  After  Ariwald  (676-636)  had  reigned  twelve  years  over 
the  Lombard.s  he  departed  this  life,  and  Rothari  of  the  family 
of  Arodus  took  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  He  was  a 
strong,  brave  man,  and  walked  in  the  paths  of  justice:  in 
Christian  faith,  however,  he  did  not  hold  to  the  right  way, 
but  was  polluted  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Arian  heresy.  The 
Ariaos  say,  to  their  confusion,  that  the  Son  Is  inferior  to  the 
Father  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  Hoty  Ghost  is  inferior  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son;  we.  Catholic  Christians,  on  the  con- 
trary, confess  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  one  true  God  in  three  persons,  equal  in  power  and 
glorj".  In  the  times  of  Rothari  there  were  in  nearly  all  (he 
cities  of  his  kingdom  two  bishops,  a  Catholic  and  an  Arian. 
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To  this  very  day  Uiere  is  shown  in  the  city  of  Tidnus  [Pavia] 
the  place  where  the  Arian  bbhop  resided,  at  the  church  of  St. 
Eusebius,  !ind  held  the  baplistcrj-  while  the  Catholic  bishop  was 
at  the  head  of  another  church.  The  Arian  bishop,  however, 
who  was  in  this  city,  whose  name  was  Anastasius,  accepted  the 
Catholic  faith  and  afterward  ruled  the  Church  of  Christ. 
This  king  Rothari  caused  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  named  the  boolt  The  Edict;  the  laws  oj 
(he  Lombards  up  to  that  lime  had  been  retained  merely  in 
mcmorj'  and  by  their  use  in  the  courts.  This  took  place,  as 
the  king  in  the  preface  to  his  law-book  8a>'s,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year'  after  the  Lombards  came  into  Italy. 


§  109.  Roue,  CorrsTANTiNOPLE,  and  the  Loubajids  in  the 
Period  of  the  Fibst  Iconoclastic  Controversy; 
THE  Seventh  General  CocNaL,  Hkmk,  A.  D.  787 

By  the  eighth  century  the  veneration  of  pictures  or  icou 
had  become  wide-spread  throughout  the  Eastern  Church. 
Apart  from  their  due  place  in  the  cultus,  grave  abuMs  ud 
superslitions  had  arisen  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  in  con- 
nection with  the  icons.  To  Leo  III  the  Isaurian  (717-741), 
and  to  the  anny,  the  veneration  of  the  icons,  as  practised 
by  the  populace,  atid  especially  by  the  monks,  seemed  but 
little  removed  from  the  grossest  idolatry.  Accordingly,  in 
an  edict  issued  in  726,  I^o  attempted  to  put  on  end  to  the 
abuses  by  preventing  all  veneration  of  the  iccns.  Meeting 
with  opposition,  his  measures  passed  from  moderate  to 
severe.  In  Italy,  although  the  use  of  icons  was  not  devel- 
oped to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  East,  sympathy  vfas  cntirtJy 
against  the  Iconoclasts.  Gregory  II  (715-731)  and  Gregory 
ni  (731-741)  bitterly  reproached  and  denounced  the  action 
of  the  Emperor.  Nearly  atl  the  exarchate  willingly  passed 
under  the  power  of  the  Lombards.  Other  parts  of  northern 
Italy  also  broke  with  the  Emperor.  Leo  retaliated  by  anncx*| 
*  Tkt  Eiia  ayi  >cv«Bt>--siith  year. 
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ing  niyricum  to  the  sec  of  Constantinople  snd  confiscating  the 
papal  re\'enues  in  southern  Italy.  From  that  time  the  coo> 
ncction  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  was  very  slight. 
The  Emperor  Constantine  V  Copronymus  (741-775)  was  more 
severe  than  his  father,  and  in  many  respects  even  fiercely 
brutal  in  his  treatment  of  the  monks.  A  synod  was  assembled 
at  Constantinople,  754,  attended  by  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  bishops,  who,  as  was  customarj-  in  Eastern  synods,  sup- 
ported the  Emperor.  His  son.  Leo  IV  Chazarus  (775-780), 
was  less  eneigctic  and  disposed  to  tolerate  tl>e  use  of  icons  ia 
private.  But  his  widow,  Irene,  the  guardian  of  her  infant 
son,  Constantine  VI,  was  determined  to  restore  the  images  or 
icons.  A  synod  held  at  Constanlinc^le  in  786  was  broken  up 
by  the  soldiery  of  the  capital.  In  787  at  Niraa  a  coundl  was 
called  at  a  safe  distance  and  Iconoclasm  was  condemned. 

Additional  source  inaictia):  St.  Jofn  Damastene  on  Holy  Inwget, 
Ens.  trnns.  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  189R;  Si.  John  <rf  Uamucw,  Bxpwi- 
tion  of  iht  Orthodox  Faith,  PNF,  ser.  II,  vol.  IX;  Pcrdvtl,  Stmtt  Beu- 
menkat  CouncHt  (PNF). 

{a)  Liber  Ponlificaiis,  Vita  Cregorii  II.    Ed.  Duchesne,  I, 

403- 

Disorders  in  Italy  consequent  upon  IconoclAsm. 

The  faUowiDg  passage  from  the  Liber  Fonlijitaiii  giv«s  a  vivid  snd, 
on  the  whole,  Accurate  picture  ul  the  contusion  in  Italy  during  the  Ust 
ycftn  of  the  Authority  of  the  Knstcm  Romiui  Kmpirc  in  the  peninsula. 
It  is  hardly  likely  thai  the  Etnpcror  ordered  the  death  of  the  poaiiS 
as  recorded,  and  more  probable  that  hi*  over-ofTicious  reprejieniatives 
regarded  it  as  n  means  of  inftratintinK  themselves  with  their  master. 
llie  panage  to  atricily  contemporaneous,  as  the  Liher  Ponlijitaiis,  at 
least  ia  this  port,  ia  composed  of  brief  hiographies  of  Popes  « rilten  im- 
oediately  after  thdr  decease  and  in  some  InstaDces  durinn  their  lives. 
For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  whole  period,  see  Hefele,  §}  iiif-  who 
gives  an  ibstran  of  the  following  and  also  of  two  iciiera  alleged  to 
-iMve  been  written  t^  Grqjoty  U  to  the  Emperor,  which  Hcfctc  ac- 
cepts as  genuine.  For  a  criticism  of  these  letters,  see  Hodgktn,  op.  dt., 
VI.  501-505.  Hodgkin  gives  an  excellent  account  of  King  Liutprand 
in  ch.  XII  of  the  same  volume,  pp.  437-508,  and  throws  much  light  on 
the  following  passage. 

For  the  events  immediately  preceding  this,  see  Paulus  Diaconus, 
Biit.  Lantobardomm,  VI,  46-4S,  given  above  in  {  106.    Paulus  refen 


k. 
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to  the  capture  ot  Narnis  in  the  li»l  ledteDce  of  ch.  4S,  uid  hts  next 
chapter  i*  ^tporenlly  a  condci»ation  of  the  followinic  sections  of  the 
official  papal  biography. 

At  that  time  \cirea  A.  D.  725]  Narnia'  was  taken  by  the' 
Lombards.  And  Liutprand,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  ad- 
vanced upoa  Ravenna  with  bis  entire  army,  and  besieged  it 
for  some  days.  Taking  the  fortre^  of  Classis,  he  bore  off 
many  captives  and  immense  booty.  After  some  time  the 
duke  Basilius,  the  chartularius  Jordanes,  and  the  subdeacoo 
John,  surnamcd  Lurion,  conspired  to  kill  the  Pope;  and 
Marinus,  the  imperial  spalarius,  -  who  at  that  time  held  the 
government  of  the  duchy  of  Rome,  having  been  sent  by  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  to  the  royal  dty,  joined  their  con- 
spiracy. But  they  could  not  find  an  opportunity.  The  plot 
was  broken  up  by  the  judgment  of  God,  and  he  therefore  left 
Rome.  Later  Paulus,  the  patridan,  was  sent  as  exarch 
Italy,  who  planned  how  at  length  he  nught  accompibb 
crime;  but  their  plans  were  disclosed  to  the  Romans.  These^ 
were  so  enraged  that  they  killed  Jordanes  and  John  Lurion. 
Basilius,  however,  became  a  monk  and  ended  his  life  hiddc 
in  a  certain  place.  But  the  exarch  Paulus.  on  the  command  of 
the  Emperor,  tried  to  kill  the  ix>nUfT  bccau.se  he  hindered  tlie 
levying  of  a  tax  upon  the  province,  intending  to  strip  \ha] 
churches  of  their  property,  as  was  done  in  other  places,  and  to 
appoint  another  [Pope]  in  his  place.  After  this  another  spa- 
tarius  was  sent  with  commands  to  remove  the  pontiff  from  his 
scat.  Then  again  the  patridan  Paulus  sent,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  crime,  such  soldiers  as  he  could  withdraw 
from  Ravenna,  with  his  guard  and  some  from  the  camps. 
But  the  Romans  were  aroused,  and  from  all  sides  the  Lom- 
bards gathered  for  the  defence  of  the  pontiff  at  the  bridge 
of  Solano,  in  the  district  of  Spoleto,  and  the  dukes  of  ihe^ 
Lombards,  surrounding  the  Roman  territories,  prevented 
crime. 

In  a  decree  afterward  sent,  the  Emperor  ordered  that  there  ^ 
'  la  the  duchy  of  Spolcto> 
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>  longer  should  be  in  any  church  an  image'  of  any  saint,  or 
martyr,  or  angd  (for  be  said  that  aJl  these  were  accursed); 
and  if  the  pontiff  assented  he  should  enjoy  tu's  favor,  but  if 
be  prc\'entcd  the  accomplishment  of  this  also  he  should  fall 
from  his  position.  The  pious  man,  despising  therefore  the  pro- 
fane command  of  the  prince,  armed  himself  against  tbe  Em- 
peror as  against  an  enemy,  rejecting  (bis  hereby  and  writing 
everywhere  to  warn  Christians  of  the  impiety  which  had  arisen. 

Aroused  by  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pentapolb*  and 
tbe  armies  of  VcncUa  resisted  the  command  of  the  Emperor, 
saying  that  they  would  acver  assent  to  the  murder  of  the  pon- 
tiff, but  on  the  contrary  would  strive  manfully  for  his  defence. 
They  aoathemalized  the  exarch  Paulus,  him  who  had  sent 
him,  and  those  who  sided  with  him,  refu^g  to  obey  tbcm; 
SBd  throughout  Italy  all  chose  leaders'  for  themselves,  so 
eager  were  all  concerning  the  pontiff  and  his  safety.  When 
the  iniquities  of  the  Emperor  were  known,  all  Italy  started 
to  choose  for  itself  an  emperor  and  conduct  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, but  the  pontiff  prevented  this  plan,  hoping  for  the 
converaon  of  the  prince. 

Meanwhile,  in  those  days,  the  duke  Exhiliratus,*  deceived 
by  the  in.itigation  of  the  devil,  with  his  son  Adrian,  occupied 
parts  of  Campania,  persuading  the  people  to  obey  the  Em- 
peror and  kill  the  pontiff.  Then  all  the  Romansi  pursued  after 
him,  took  him,  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son.  After  this 
they  chased  away  the  duke  Peter  [governor  of  Rome  under 
the  Emperor],  saying  that  he  had  written  against  the  pontifl 
to  the  Emperor.  When,  therefore,  a  di.s.<tension  arose  in  and 
about  Ravenna,  some  consenting  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
Emperor  and  some  holding  to  the  pontiff  and  those  faithful 
to  him,  a  great  fight  took  place  between  them  and  they  killed 
the  patridan  Paulus  [exarch  at  that  time].  And  the  dtics 
of  Castra  <£milia,  Ferrorianus,  Montebelli,  Verabulum,  with 

*/.«..•  piclurr,  unci  not  a  slatuc,  (or  ihcw  had  been  fotbidden  long  ilncc 
*Itiiiiini,  P«Hio.  Faao.  Sinigiglu.  and  Ancon& 
*  Dhco  can  lurdly  mean  dukci  here. 
'Ggvoniot  of  Naples  under  Um  Eapvnt. 
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its  towns,  Buxo,  Persiceta,  the  Pentapulis,  and  Auximanum, 
surrendered  to  the  Lombants.'  After  this  the  Enipcror  sent 
to  Xaples  Eutychius  Fra.tricius,  the  eunuch,  who  had  formerly 
been  exarch,  to  accomplish  what  the  exarch  Paulus,  the  spar 
tarii,  and  the  other  evil  counsellors  bad  been  unable  to 
But  by  God's  ordering  his  miserable  craft  was  not  so  hiddi 
but  that  his  most  wicked  plot  was  disclosed  to  all,  that  W 
would  attempt  to  violate  the  churches  of  Christ,  to  destroy 
all,  and  to  take  away  the  property  of  all.  When  he  bad  sent 
one  of  his  own  men  to  Rome  with  written  instructions,  among 
other  things,  t)iat  the  pontiff  should  be  killed,  together  with 
the  chief  moi  of  Rome,  this  most  bloody  outrage  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Romans  would  at  once  have  killed  the  mes- 
senger of  the  patrician  if  the  opposition  of  the  Pope  had  not 
prevented  them.  But  they  anathematized  the  same  exarch 
Eutychius,  binding  thcrasdves,  great  and  small,  by  an  oath, 
never  to  permit  the  pontiff,  the  zealous  guardian  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  defender  of  the  churches,  to  be  killed  or  re- 
moved, but  to  be  ready  all  to  die  for  his  safety.  Thereupon 
the  patrician  [Eutychius],  promising  many  gifts  to  the  dukea 
and  to  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  attempted  to  persuade  them 
by  his  messengers  to  abandon  the  support  of  the  pontiff.  But 
they  despised  the  man's  detestable  wiles  contained  in  his  let- 
ters; and  the  Romans  and  the  Lombards  bound  themselves 
as  brothers  in  the  bond  of  faith,  all  desiring  to  sufTer  a  glorious 
death  for  the  pontiff,  and  never  to  permit  him  to  receive  any 
harm,  contending  for  the  true  faith  and  the  salvation  of 
Christians.  While  they  were  doing  this  that  father  chose, 
as  a  stronger  protection,  to  distribute  with  his  own  hand  such 
alms  to  the  poor  as  he  found;  giving  himself  to  prayers  and 
fastings,  he  besought  the  Lord  daily  with  Litanies,  and  he  n- 
mained  always  more  supported  by  this  hope  than  by  men; 
however,  he  thanked  the  people  for  their  offer,  and  with  gentle 

>  These  rutmcs  arc  not  all  to  be  idcntilied.  .\uiuiuuiuin.  however,  it  (Mrm, 
Miilli  i>F  Aniotiu:  Prrriiiiluniia  h  FlV|{^»^•^  n(«c  \todpnai  Monubolli  or  MonU 
Vegtiv  U  victt  uf  lluloKna;  Pfnii-cU  is  almarnT  UiADipii,  wbiclit'aulus  UiacMiM 
u)-i  was  lakca  by  the  Lombonls,  n/.  tit.,  VI,  49. 
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words  he  besought  all  to  sen'e  God  with  good  deeds  and  to 
renaia  steadfast  in  the  faith;  and  he  admonished  them  not 
to  renounce  their  love  and  fidelity  to  the  Romnn  Emperor. 

At  that  time  in  the  eleventh  indiction,'  the  castle  of  Sutri 
was  taken  by  the  Lombaixls  by  craft,  suid  via^i  held  by  them 
for  a  period  of  forty  days,'  but  urged  by  the  constant  letters 
of  the  pontiff  and  warnings  sent  to  the  king,  when  very 
many  gifts  had  been  made,  as  a  gift  at  least  for  all  the 
towns,  the  king  of  the  Lombards  restored  them  and  gave 
thera  as  a  donation  to  the  most  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  twelfth  indicliou  [A.  D.  729), 
in  the  month  of  January,  (or  ten  days  and  more,  a  star,  called 
Gold-bearing,*  with  rays,  appeared  in  the  west.  Its  rays  were 
toward  the  north  and  rcacbcil  to  the  midst  of  the  heavens. 
At  tliat  time, also,  the  patrician  Eutychiusand  King  Liutprand 
made  a  most  wicked  agreement,  that  when  an  army  had  been 
gathered  the  king  should  subject  Spoleto  and  Bencventum,'* 
and  the  exarch  of  Rome,  and  they  should  carry  out  what  was 
already  commanded  concertiing  the  pontiff.  When  the  king 
came  to  Spoleto,  oaths  and  hostages  were  received  from  both 
[i.  e.,  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Beneveotum),  and  he  came  with 
all  his  troops  to  the  Campus  Neronis.*  The  pontiff  went 
forth  and  presented  himself  before  him  and  endeavored  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  to  soften  the  mind  of  the  king  by  pious 
warnings,  so  that  the  king  threw  himself  at  his  feel  and  prom- 
ised to  harm  no  one;  and  he  was  so  moved  to  compunction 
by  the  pious  warnings  that  he  abandoned  liis  undertaking 
and  laid  on  the  grave  of  the  Apostle  his  mantle,  his  nulitar>' 
cloak,  lus  sword  belt,  his  short  two-edged  sword,  and  his  golden 
sword,  as  well  as  a  golden  crown  and  a  silver  croes.  After 
prayer  he  besought  the  pontiff  to  consent  to  make  peace  with 

*  Fratn  Sqit.  t,  A.  D.  717,  to  Sept.  i,  A.  D.  7i3. 
*Oiia  bundrrd  &nd  tarty,  accordiiii;  to  anuthcr  retuling. 
'  Aiaiftr.  or,  ftccording  to  unotiicr  reading,  Lucifer. 

'Bothduchid  were  norafnaJly  under  the  king  o[  the  [^unbtnlt.  txitit  bvny 
probable  thst  they  were  AltcnpliaK  to  Iter  Ihmisclvn  fruin  his  rule. 

*  The  L'ampiu  Ncranis  wu  out^de  the  w»lU  oi  Kome,  u  they  thca  exteaded, 
uid  adjuned  the  VaXtaut, 
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the  exarch,  wtiich  also  was  done.  So  he  departed,  for  the  king 
forsook  the  bad  designs  with  which  he  had  entered  into  the 
plot  with  the  exarch.  While  the  exarch  rtmaineJ  in  Rome, 
there  came  into  Tuscany  to  Castrum  MatuHaaense,'  a  certain 
deceiver,  Tiberius  by  name,  called  also  Petasius,*wbo  attcmptMl 
to  usurp  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  deceived  some  of  the 
less  important,  so  that  Maturianum,  Luna,  and  Blcra  [Bieda] 
took  oath  to  him.  The  exarch,  hearing  of  this,  was  troubled, 
but  the  most  holy  Pope  supported  him,  and,  sending  with  him 
his  chief  men  and  an  army,  he  advanced  and  came  to  Castnim 
Maturiancnsc.  Pctasius  was  klUol,  his  head  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  Cwistantinople,  to  the  prince;  nevertheless  the 
pcror  showed  no  great  favor  to  the  Romans. 

After  these  things  the  malice  of  the  Emperor  became 
dent,  on  account  of  which  he  had  persecuted  the  pontiff.  For 
he  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinopje,  by  force 
and  persuasion,  to  displace  the  images  of  the  Saviour  as  well 
us  of  His  holy  mother,  and  of  all  saints,  wherever  they  were, 
and  (what  is  horrible  to  tell)  to  bum  them  in  the  fine  la  the 
middle  of  the  dty,  and  to  whitewash  all  the  painted  churches. 
Because  very  many  of  the  people  of  the  city  withstood  the 
commission  of  such  an  eoormity,  they  were  subjected  to 
punishment;  some  were  beheaded,  others  tost  a  part  of  their 
body.  For  this  reason  also,  because  Gcrmanus,  the  prelate 
of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  was  unwilling  to  consent  to 
this,  the  Emperor  deprived  him  of  his  pontifical  position,  and 
appointed  in  his  place  Uie  presbyter  Anastosius,  an  accomplice. 
Anastasius  sent  to  the  Pope  a  synodical  letter,  but  when  that 
holy  man  saw  Uiat  he  held  the  same  error,  he  did  not  regard 
him  as  brother  and  fellow-priest,  but  wrote  him  warning  let- 
ters, commanding  him  to  be  put  out  of  his  sacerdotal  office 
unless  he  returned  to  the  Ca.tholic  faith.  He  also  charged  the 
Emperor,  urging  wholesome  advice,  that  he  should  desisf  from 
such  execrable  wickedness,  and  he  warned  him  by  letter.* 

'  Barbcrino,  Gitcrn  mitirs  cast  ol  CviU  Vccchia. 

■  This  wu  his  ctai  aame.  '  See  iatmiucu'uit  Lo  thU  estncL 
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(b)  John  of  Damascus,  De  PuU  Orthodoxa,  IV,  16.    (MSG, 
94  :  116S.} 

John  of  Damascus  (06.  ante  7S4)  was  ihe  last  of  ihe  Church  Fatbera 
o(  the  East.  He  became  the  daKticul  reprc«entaiive  of  the  thealogy 
of  tbe  Eaatcrn  Church,  and  his  ^stcm  forms  the  coodusioo  and  sum* 
Diing  up  of  the  results  of  all  the  great  controversies  that  had  distracted 
that  lurlof  the  Church.  Hb  greatest  work,  i3t  FiJe  Orthodoxa,  maybe 
found  translated  in  PNF.  In  the  following  chapter  John  sums  tip 
briefly  the  arguments  which  he  uses  in  his  three  orations  In  Defe%c< 
of  Imagts  (to  be  found  in  MSG,  94  :  \33t  ff.;  for  tr^inslation  sec 
of  section).  By  images  one  should  understand  pitiurcs  rather  tl 
SUitlics.  The  latter  were  never  common  and  fell  entirely  out  of  uw 
and  were  forbidden.  They  seemed  too  closely  akla  to  Idob.  In  tlia 
tran.ilution,  the  phraac  "to  show  rcvereuce"  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  scomuvfci. 

Since  some  find  fatilt  with  us  for  showing  reverence  and  hon- 
oring the  image  of  our  Saxiour  and  that  of  our  Lady,  and  also 
of  the  rest  of  the  samts  and  servants  of  Christ,  let  them  bear 
that  from  the  beginning  God  made  man  after  His  own  image. 
On  what  other  grounds,  then,  do  we  show  reverence  to  cachi 
other  than  that  we  are  made  after  God's  image?  For  as 
Basil,  that  most  learned  expounder  of  divine  things,  says:  "The 
honor  ^\'en  to  the  image  passes  over  to  the  prototype." '  Now 
a  prototype  is  that  which  is  imaged,  frtmi  which  the  form  is 
derived.  Why  was  it  that  the  Mosaic  people  showed  reverence 
round  about  the  tabernacle  which  bore  an  image  and  type  of 
heavenly  things,  or  rather  the  whole  creation?  God,  indeed, 
said  to  Moses:  "  Look  that  thou  make  all  things  after  the  pat- 
tern which  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount "  [Ex.  33  :  10].  ITie 
Cherubim,  also,  which  overshadowed  the  mercy-scat,  arc  they 
cot  the  work  of  men's  hands?  What  is  the  renowned  temple 
at  Jerusalem?  Is  it  not  made  by  hands  and  fashioned  by  the 
skill  of  men?  The  divine  Scriptures,  however,  blame 
who  show  reverence  to  graven  images,  but  also  those 
sacrifice  to  demons.  The  Greeks  sacrificed  and  the  Jews  also 
sacrificed;  but  the  Greeks  to  demons;  the  Jews,  however,  to 
God.  And  the  sacrifice  of  the  Greeks  was  rejected  and  con- 
'  See  neat  iclectioo. 
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demned,  but  the  sacritioe  of  the  just  was  acceptable  to  G«d. 
For  Noah  sacrificed,  imd  God  smelled  a  sweet  savor  of  a  good 
puqrase,  receiving,  also,  the  fragraDcc  of  a  good-will  toward 
Him.  And  so  the  graven  images  of  the  Greeks,  since  Ibey 
were  the  images  of  demon  deities,  were  rejected  and  forbidden. 
But  besides  tliis,  who  can  make  an  tnnitatioo  of  the  invis- 
ble,  incorporeal,  undrcumscribcd,  and  formless  God?  There- 
fore to  pve  form  to  the  Deity  is  the  height  of  folly  and  impi- 
ety. And  therefore  in  the  Old  Testament  the  use  of  images  was 
repressed.  But  after  God,  in  the  bowels  of  His  merc>',  became 
for  our  salvation  in  truth  man,  not  as  He  was  seen  by  Abraham 
in  the  semblance  of  a  man,  or  by  the  prophets,  but  He  became 
in  truth  man,  aocording  to  substance,  and  after  He  lived  upon 
earth  and  dwelt unong  men,  worked  miracles,  suffered,  and  wu 
crucified,  He  rose  again, and  was  received  up  into  heaven;  since 
all  these  things  actually  took  place  and  were  seen  by  mes, 
they  were  written  for  the  remembrance  and  instruction  of  us 
who  were  not  present  at  that  time,  in  order  that,  though  we 
saw  not,  wc  may  still,  hearing  and  believing,  obtain  the  Mess- 
ing of  the  Lord.  But  since  all  have  not  a  knowledge  of  let- 
ters nor  time  for  reading,  it  appeared  good  to  the  Fathers 
that  those  events,  as  acts  of  hermsm,  should  be  depicted  on 
images'  to  be  a  brief  memorial  of  them.  Often,  doubtless, 
when  we  have  not  the  Lord's  passion  in  mind  and  see  the  image 
of  Christ's  crucifixion,  wc  remember  the  passion  and  wc  fall 
down  and  show  reverence  not  to  the  material  but  to  that 
which  is  imaged;  just  as  we  do  not  show  reverence  to  the 
material  of  the  Gospel,  nor  to  the  material  of  the  cross,  but  that 
which  these  t>'pify.*  For  wherein  does  the  cross  that  typifies 
the  Lord  differ  from  a  cross  that  does  not  do  so?  It  is  the 
same  also  as  to  the  case  of  the  Mother  of  God.*  For  the  honor 
which  is  given  her  is  referred  to  Him  who  was  incarnate  of  her. 
And  similariy  also  the  brave  acts  of  holy  men  stir  us  to  bravery 

'  I.  «.,  In  picturM. 

'  John  had  a  atroog  Moment  here  u  the  Iconoduts  icvcKBoed  the  Uua 


'  OtBii^Tuci,  not  6»tAko^ 
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and  to  emulation  and  uoitatioa  of  tbedr  valor  and  to  the  glory 
o(  God.  For,  as  we  said,  the  honor  that  h  given  to  the  best 
of  {ellow  servants  is  a  proof  of  good-will  toward  our  common 
ludy,  and  the  honor  rendered  the  inuge  passes  over  to  the 
prototype.  But  this  is  an  unwritten  tradition,  just  as  is  also 
to  show  reverence  toward  the  East  and  to  the  cross,  and  very 
many  similar  things.' 

A  certain  tale  is  told  also  that  when  Augarus  |t.  e.,  Abgarus) 
was  king  over  the  city  of  the  Edessenes,  he  sent  a  portrait- 
painter  to  p^t  a  likeness  of  the  Lord;  and  when  the  painter 
could  not  paint  because  of  the  brightness  that  shone  from  His 
countenance,  the  Lord  himself  put  a  garment  over  His  divine 
and  life-giving  face  and  iuiprcSiicd  on  it  an  image  of  Himself, 
and  sent  this  to  Augarus  to  satisfy  in  this  way  his  desire. 

Moreover,  that  the  Apostles  handed  down  much  that  was 
unwritten,  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  writes:  There- 
fore, brethren,  stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have 
been  taught  of  us,  whether  by  word  or  by  epistles  [II  Thcss. 
2  :  14].  And  to  the  Corinthians  he  writes:  Now  I  praise  you,  1 
brethren,  that  ye  remembered  me  in  all  things  and  keep  the 
traditions  as  I  have  deUvered  them  to  you  (I  Cor.  3  :  a]. 

(e)  Basil  the  Great,  De  Spirilu  Sancto,  ch.  18.  (MSG, 
3a  :  149) 

BuiD  is  »pcuking  of  the  three  persona  of  the  Trinity,  and  My»  tlur 
olthough  wc  spcnk  of  (he  Father.  Son  xnA  Holy  Spirit,  we  mu»t  not 
count  up  "by  way  of  addilton  grsduaUy  Increasing  from  unity  to  nol- 
liludc."  but  that  number  must  be  uudetatood  otherwise  ia  speaking 
of  the  three  divine  persons. 

How  then,  if  one  and  one,  are  there  not  two  Gods?    Because 

we  speak  of  a  king  and  of  the  king's  image,  and  not  of  two 

kings.    The  power  is  not  parted  nor  the  glory  di\'ided.    The , 

power  ruling  over  us  b  one,  and  the  authority  one,  and  so  also 

the  doxology  ascribed  by  us  b  one  and  not  plural;  becaoMJ 

the  honor  paid  to  the  image  passes  over  to  the  prototype, 

*  CJ.  Buil,  Dt  Sfiirilu,  rh.  i;;  t.  tnfra,  I  8;.  lur  B&^  un  the  focee  of  tmctf- 
ttoa. 
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Now  what  in  the  one  case  the  image  is  by  reason  of  imitatita 
that  in  the  other  case  the  Son  is  by  nature;  and  as  in  woriuM 
art  the  likeness  is  dependent  upon  the  form,  so  in  the  esse  <P 
the  divine  and  uncompouaded  nature  the  uiuoq  conais^D 
the  communion  of  the  godhead.  ^^H 

(<0  The  Seventh   General   Council,  Nicjca,   A.    D.    787. 
Definition  of  Faith.    Manw,  XIII.  398/.  | 

In  sddilion  to  HctEle.  and  PNF.  »cr.  U.  vol.  XIV,  see  Mendham" 
The  Saitnik  Gentrai  Council,  ike  Snend  of  !fk<ta,  in  tehich  Ikt  Wofikif 
of  Imagts  ipflj  EtiaUitktd;    Toilb  copiout  nolfs  from    the  "Curatim 
Books,"  complied  by  order  of  Charlemagne  for  its  Confutation,  Loodoa, 
n.d. 

The  holy,  great  and  ecumenical  synod  which,  by  the 
of  God  and  the  command  of  the  pious  and  Christ-lovi: 
Emperors,  Constantine,  and  Irene  his  mother,  was  gatherod 
together  for  the  second  time  at  Nicara,  the  illustrious  metrq)- 
olis  of  the  eparchy  of  Bithynia,  in  the  holy  Church  of  God 
which  is  named  Sophia,  having  followed  the  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  bath  defined  as  follows: 

Christ  our  Ix)rd,  who  hath  bestowed  upon  us  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  hatti  redeemed  us  from  the 
darkness  of  idolatrous  madness,  having  espoused  to  Himsflf 
His  holy  Catholic  Church  without  spot  or  defect,  promised 
that  He  would  so  preserve  her;  and  assured  His  holy  disciples, 
saying,  "I  a.m  n-ith  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world"  [Matt.  aS  :  ao],  which  promise  He  made,  not  only  to 
them,  hut  to  us  also  who  through  them  should  believe  in  His 
name.  But  some,  not  con^dciing  tliis  gift,  and  havbg 
become  fickle  through  the  temptation  of  the  wily  enemy,  have 
fallen  from  the  right  faith;  for,  withdrawing  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  have  erred  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  and  as  the  proverb  saith:  "The  husband- 
men have  gone  astray  in  their  own  husbandry,  and  liave 
gathered  in  their  hands  sterility,"  because  certain  priests  in 
deed,  but  not  priests  in  reality,  had  dared  to  slander  the  God 
approved  ornaments  of  the  sacred  monuments.    Of  whom 
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cries  aloud  through  the  prophet:  "Many  pastors  have  cor* 
nipted  my  vioeyard,  they  have  polluted  my  pcn-tioa"  [Jer. 
i3:io;  cj.  LXX).  And,  forsooth,  following  profane  men, 
trusting  to  their  own  senses,  ihey  have  calumniated  His  holy 
Church  espoused  to  Christ  our  God,  and  have  not  distin- 
guished between  holy  and  profane,  stj'ling  the  images  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  saints  by  the  same  name  as  the  statute  of 
diabolical  idols.  Seeing  which  things,  our  Lord  God  (noti 
willing  to  behold  His  people  corrupted  by  such  manner  of 
plague)  hath  of  His  good  pleasure  called  us  together,  the  chief 
of  His  priests,  from  everj-  quarter,  moved  with  a  divine  zeal 
and  brought  hither  by  the  will  of  our  Emperors,  Conslantine 
and  Irene,  to  the  end  that  the  divine  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  may  receive  stahility  by  our  common  decree.  There- 
fore, with  all  diligence,  making  a  thorough  examination  and 
invcsttgatiun,  and  following  the  trend  of  the  truth,  dimin- 
ishing naught,  adding  naught,  we  preserve  unchanged  all 
things  which  pertain  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  following 
the  ^  ecumenical  synods,  especially  that  which  met  in  this 
illustrious  metropolis  of  Nic;ea,  as  also  that  which  was  after- 
ward gathered  together  in  the  God-prcscrved  royal  dty. 
We  believe  in  one  God  .  .  .  lifeof  the  world  to  come.  Amen.' 
We  detest  and  anathematize  Arlus  and  all  who  agree  with 
him  and  share  his  absurd  opinion;  also  Macedonius  and  those 
who,  following  him,  arc  well  styled  foes  of  the  Spirit.'  We 
confess  that  our  lady,  St.  Mary,  is  properly  and  truly  the 
Thcotokos,  because  she  bore,  after  the  flesh,  one  of  the  Holy  J 
Trinity,  to  wit,  Christ  our  God,  as  the  Council  of  Kphesus  hu ' 
already  defined,  when  it  cast  out  of  the  Church  the  impious 
Nestorius  with  his  allies,  because  he  introduced  a  personal 
\v(>octenrtKr}v]  duality  [in  Christ].  With  the  Fathers  of  this 
synod  we  confess  the  two  natures  of  Him  who  was  incarnate 
for  us  of  the  immaculate  Theotokos  and  ever-Virgin  Mary, 

I  Tlie  creed  of  Nicsa  U  not  here  rtctted,  only  the  «o-«alled  ctced  o(  Cob- 
•Unilnople,  but  without  the  jUi'ofiw  in  the  Crodc. 
*  PnTTiTnit^Ffin^h**"* 
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recognizing  Him  as  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  as  also  ihe 
Council  of  Chalccdon  hath  promulgated,  expelling  from  Ibe 
divine  Atrium  as  blasphemers,  Eutyches  and  Dioscurus;  and 
placing  with  them  Severus,  Peter,  and  a  number  of  othen 
Uaspbemiag  in  divers  fashions.  Moreover,  with  these  we 
anathematize  the  fables  of  Origcn,  Evagrius,  and  Did>'mu*, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Fifth  Council  held  al 
Constantinople.  We  affirm  that  in  Christ  there  are  two  wflb 
and  operations  according  to  the  reality  of  each  nature,  as  also 
the  Sixth  CouncO  held  at  Constantinople  taught,  casting  out 
Sergius,  Honorius,  Cyrus,  Pynhus,  Macarius,  and  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  be  reverent  and  who  agree  with  these. 

To  make  our  confession  short,  wc  keep  unchanged  all  the 
eccledastical  traditions  handed  down  to  us,  written  or  un- 
written, and  of  these  one  is  the  making  of  pictorial  represen- 
tations, agreeable  to  the  history  of  the  preaching  of  the  Go^ 
pel.  a  tradition  useful  in  many  respects,  but  especially  in  this, 
that  so  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God  is  shown  forth  as 
real  and  not  merely  fantastic,  for  these  ii&ve  mutual  indi- 
cations, and  without  doubt  have  also  mutual  significations. 

Wc,  therefore,  following  the  royal  pathway  and  the  di\"inely 
inspired  authority  of  our  holy  Fathers  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  for,  as  wc  all  know,  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  her,  define  with  al!  certitude  and  accuracy,  that  just 
as  the  figure  of  the  precious  and  life-giving  cross,  so  also  the 
venerable  and  holy  images,  as  well  in  painting  and  mosaic, 
as  of  other  fit  materials,  should  be  set  forth  in  the  holy  churches 
of  God,  and  on  the  sacred  vessels  and  on  the  vestments  and 
on  hangings  and  in  tablets  both  in  houses  and  by  the  wayside, 
to  wit,  the  figure  of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
of  our  spotless  lady,  the  Thcotokos,  of  the  venerable  angeb, 
of  all  saints,  and  of  all  pious  people.  For  by  so  much  the  more 
frequently  as  they  arc  seen  in  artistic  representation,  by  so 
much  the  more  readily  are  men  lifted  up  to  the  memory  of 
their  prototypes,  and  to  a  longing  after  them;  &nd  to  these 
should  be  given  due  salutation  and   honorable  reverence 


[tunraaiiav  mat  rifiijTueijv  vpiKKvvr)atv\,  not  indeed  that  true 
worship  [t^v  i\tj$ari)v  Xarpeiav]  which  pertains  alone  to  the  di- 
vine nature;  but  to  these,  as  to  the  figure  of  the  precious  and 
life-pving  cross,  and  to  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and  to  other 
holy  objects,  incense  and  lights  may  be  offered  according  to 
ancient  pious  custom.  For  the  honor  which  Ls  paid  to  the 
image  passes  on  to  that  which  the  image  represents,  and  he 
who  shows  reverence  [ir/ww/nwri]  to  the  image  shows  reverence 
to  the  subject  represented  in  it.  For  thus  the  teaching  of  our 
holy  Fathers,  which  is  called  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  hath 
received  the  Gospel,  is  strengthened.  Thus  we  follow  Paul, 
who  spake  in  Christ,  and  the  whole  divine  Apostolic  company 
and  the  holy  Fathers,  holding  fast  the  traditions  which  we 
have  received.  So  we  sing  prophetically  the  triumphal  hymns 
of  the  Church:  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Sion;  Shout, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Rejoice  and  be  glad  with  alt  thy 
heart.  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  from  thee  the  oppression 
of  thy  adversaries;  thou  art  redeemed  from  the  band  of  thy 
enemies:  The  Lord  is  a  king  in  the  midst  of  thee;  thou  shalt 
not  see  cvi!  any  more,  and  peace  be  unto  thee  forever. 

Thasc,  therefore,  who  dare  to  think  or  teach  otherwise,  or 
as  wicked  heretics  dare  to  spurn  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
and  to  invent  some  novelty,  or  else  to  reject  some  of  those 
things  which  the  Church  hath  received,  to  wit,  the  book  of 
the  Gospels,  or  the  image  of  the  cross,  or  the  pictorial  icons, 
or  the  holy  relics  of  a  martyr,  or  e\-!]ly  and  sharply  to  devise 
anything  subversive  of  the  lawful  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  to  turn  to  common  uses  the  sacred  vessels  and  the 
venerable  monasteries,  if  they  be  bishops  or  clerics  we  com- 
mand that  they  be  deposed;  if  religious'  or  laics,  that  they  be 
cut  off  from  commuoion. 

■  /.  t.,  monies. 
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^^^V          580/1  State  service  of,  383/.;  luc- 

tollc  Sjce,  36-4>- 

^V                  ctsuonof,  III,  115,  i»»,  tiS. 

Churtfa  3JM1  State,  mutiuJ  itlstlBiB, 

^H              Boniface  n  of  Rome,  473. 

SJo.  554- 

^H              Brasa,  council  of  (A.  D.  571),  6ig. 

CittumtfMiona,  $1^. 

^H              Britain,  Cburch  in,  53,  sS^ST^  601- 

Clsnicil  Literature,  Chriatian  use  o^^J 

■                  614- 

334/-.  64S-648.                            ^H 

Clemens,  Flavlus,  it/.                      ^H 

^H              Cide*tinu»,  the  rclogian.  4S5/->  4^ 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  GnoaticiHai, 

^H              Cnariiu  of  Aries.  (>it  J. 

S4,tlg,9i,  iSg;  on  Greet:  phfloaopfay, 

^H              CasaiTDpapiMTt,  $$iff. 

iQo;  Chri&iian  Gnoetidun,  191 /■ 

^V                Caiii»  oi  Rome,  8. 

Clement  of  Rome.  7. 14,36,47, 119. 

CalUiituaof  Kome,  60,  175-177,  1S6. 

Clemy,  dtsljngulshed  from  Ulty,  t6;. 

Canon.    See  "Council." 

:8i  f.;  exemption  from  dvil  bur- 

Canon Uw,Quini*e«Couiidlon,674- 

dens,  1S3  /;  tubjccUon  to  biibapa. 

676. 

361.    Sw  "Ordtnatlon." 

Canon  of  New  Testament,  ii7jf.,  no. 

Clovesho,  couadl  of  (A.  D.  747),  6it, 

^^^^          im/.,  S31. 

651.                                              ^1 
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Clovi*,  king.  S70~S7S. 

Code,  cf  JiHlJidu,  54t;  o(  Thmdoo'us 
U.4I4- 

Omobiie*.  405. 

Cdumtw,  jOg. 

Columbuiii^  5S5-SQO. 

Comnodiu,  onp.,  6g. 

Confniiion,  aurirul*r.  JK4/.;  public, 
■«  "  PcniUntutl  Dbdpline-" 

CoofUnt  n,  Tyfoi  of,  661-664. 

CotuUntlDC  I,  Edict  o(  Milui,  i6y, 
Gacnl  policy,  177-381;  ccdesMttcaJ 
p«trona)te,  1S1-1S5;  nprcMlon  of 
ImliiCDism,  iSj-*S7;  ecclcri4stical 
poliry,  1S9-196. 

Conu&ntiDoplc,  councils  of  (A.  D. 
381).  3i),  369. 480;  (A.  a.  38»),  3J9, 
498;  (A.  D.4*«).  5'*/-:  (A.  D.  S5.0. 
SSi/.;  (A.  D.  680. 66s-67«;  (A.  D. 
691).  673-679- 

CoiutAittlnople,  kc  of,  sn,  4^7-480, 
S«/. 

CoDiUntiiu,  cmp.,  316-319,  331. 

Coriolh.  t;burch  of,  7-^. 

ComcUu3  uf  i{ome,  157, 117. 

Couadlfi,  Kcloiutlca],  no  /.,  157, 
177,  189;  general,  in  Nortli  Alria, 
463;  pnivjndal,  359/-;  rcUtkui  of, 
to  Mculu  rulers.  369/.,  5S0. 

Creed,  fomu  l^lpro^m»ting  to  the 
ApMtlcs',  3*.  113-116. 

Creoils  and  conftw'ons  of  faith,  ol 
Gregory  ThAumaturgu*,  111;  ol 
EtudtluBof  OH«t«,  J05;  of  Nines 
(A.  D.  3Js),  3oj;  or  Ario*,  307;  H 
Antioch  (A.  D.  341),  313;  IV  An- 
tloch  (A.  D.  341).  314:  Nice  (A.  D. 
3»>.  3'8;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  354; 
^i^lbuuiKorSalamis,  3SS;  Ulfiliu, 
4*6;  Anlioch  (A.  D.  43j).  jio. 

Cyprian,  on  olmigit-ing,  16^171;  on 
the  laptcd,  loS-iio,  114-117:  on 
the ndiailst,  *34->37:  on  the  rpit- 
(Spate,  137-141;  oo  the  uoily  ol  the 
Chutcb,  £40-143;  on  haptiaa  by 

IwtMJa,  145->48. 

Cyifl  of  AlenndriA,  373,  4Q4.  504; 

uutbenulluni!  ogainit   Ne*torJui, 

JOS-S07.  510,  sio.  Dole. 
Cyril  ol  JccusUcm.  54S,  334- 
Cyna  ol  Alcnndrii.  510,  660;  tor- 

mtaU  d  ualoa,  Mi/. 


Daria,  Church  in,  53. 

Dania«u(  ol  Rome,  170,  366,  380/. 

Deacon,  35,37.  41. 

Dcacootu,  It. 

Dead,  prayen  lor,  169.  444/..  614. 

Dedua,  emp.,  peiwculion  uMler,  106- 

111. 
Dccrelalk  Siriciu»on  the  force  01,417, 
tJtcrrlum  CWiult,  531-536. 
Demiuise,  90, 96. 
Depoaiilon,  1319,  363. 
DUodW,  37,  46. 
DloCkufua.on  Domllian pctgecutlon, 

II. 
Dioctw,  3M,  361, 611, 616-640. 
Dlodellan,  reor^ninllon  of  th*  En- 

pite,  »S7/. 
Diocletian  pcrwcution,  }5S-)6i, 
DiiipKlai,  Epiillt  lo.  j8, 
Dionyaiiiaof  Alexandria.  919/.,  »3^. 
tMonydua  the  Aieopagitc,  560-564. 
DIonyatua  o(  Cottoih.  9,  14. 
Diony»ua  Eaiguua.  530.  61 1,  note. 
DionyiluB  of  Rome,  iij  /„  iitf. 
DIoacunia  of  Alexandria,  511  /. 
Diidpllne,  pcaittntial,  4*-49.  166  /., 

169/.,  183-188.  113,  lis/-.  36». 

384/..  614-6JO. 
EHvort*,  169, 391,  393, 61*. 
Docetism.  33,  91. 
Domitlan,  cmp.,  7,  it. 
Donatua  and  Donathm,  14$,  ttjf^ 

389/..  311-335,  445-454. 
Dynamlslic  MonaKfelaalan.  I7>-IT5. 

HI,  ii3-]»9,  igS. 

Easier,  wortbip  on,  164. 

Euter.  contiovcny  as  to  date,  161- 

16s.  »9i.  »9S.  37S.  S70. 60s  /. 
Ecumenii^l   Patrtarch,   Grcgoty   the 

Great  on  the  title,  $9*-J95> 
Edma,  Chriatianiiy  in,  54. 
Elvira,  couDca  cl  (A.  D.  309).  386, 

415- 

EmaAationa,  GnoMk  theoty  ol,  85/., 

«/■ 
EncTatitet,  105. 
Emydion.    Sec  "  Baallbcna." 
EphMus.  churth  of.  9^.,  116. 
Ephenu,  council  ol  (A.  O.  431),  $07- 

S09:{A.  D.  449).  S'»- 
EpiphafilHs  ol  Salamb,  iiSt  isS< 
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Bpincnpd  court*  of  arblUaUon.    See 

Epi»Cop«le,  »37-»39- 

BpUUdo  pant,  115. 

Eudiuut,  tS,  )■.  3«/.,  34. 38. 4t. 4>, 

116, 138/.,  i3t-»37. 449. 4»>-6»4. 
t^uwbius  oj  Ccfvca,  8,  30J,  JO9. 
ICuKbiiu  o(  Niconwdlft,  199, 301,  }o8, 

310. 
Kuwbjiu  of  Rome.  170^ 
EuiUlhiiu,  .lOQ.  i*^ 
Eutydies    uid     Eutydiion    omtio- 

veny,  311-511. 
Bvaipnu*  Sduiluiicus,  3r4. 
Etemoletnit,  185.  ' 
Extension  of  ChriMisnIty,  18.  s>-S5> 

156-159,  4»S-4J9.   S6fr-S;».   S70- 

S73.  601-60S. 

F4sting,  33,38, 48/.,  71,  <»,  166, 171. 

Jji,  678. 
Fdidt^mua,  iiT,  >|{-II7. 
FdidLu.    Soc  "Pcrpctua." 
Felli  ol  Aplunm,  ^i. 
FiArijf  ot  An  Nadim,  on  Mut,  JS»- 

Fi/inQM,  addition  of,  to  theCreKl.  577- 
Finnllum,  cpUtle  of,  on  Slepbcn  ol 

Rome.  I4»->4S' 
FUvisn  of  Consunt]DopIe,  $>>/■ 
Flora.  Epintlc  of  Plolomnus  to,  95- 

lOJ. 

Formula  M atreitichoi ,  180. 
Franks,  convcnion  o(,  570/. 

Galen.  174. 

G«lctliu,  cmp.,  360, 16a. 

Ganera,  ooundl  of,  canons,  3S6,  4>3- 

Gdosius  of  Rome,  531.  S3»-S36- 

Gcrmani.  Chriitionity  Hmong,  Jj. 

Gcrmanii:  Statu  Cliiifili,  sjo-sSij. 

Gladiatorial  combats,  obolishmcal  of, 

389. 

GnoKtidim,  ;o,  7S-io6, 116/,  SeeaJto 
"Simon."  "Mcnander,"  "Cento," 
" Bajiilidc*,"  "Valcotinus,"  "Ptolo- 
nunu." 

Goulds,  3S,  118,  «Ki,ta3. 

Giace,  controveny  on.  Sec  "Au|tu»- 
tine,"  "Pelagian  Controversy," 
"Sem!-Pt1agian  ContAiveniy." 

Cntiao,  cai|>.,  slid. 


Gttgory  of  Ntuianioa,  jsj,  496/ 
Gregory  ol  N>im,  s*m/- 
Gregoty  of  Tours.  S7'.^-.  S^i^. 
Gtcgaty  Thnumslurgus,  ait  /. 
GrcKory  tlic  Great,  3SS,  390-901. 

Hvlrian,  cmp.,  153. 

Hailield,  coundl  of  (A.  D.  Ho),  6ti. ' 

Heathen  slanders  against  Chrtstiait- 

ily,  61-64. 
HAtiienitm,  icpnaiioa  of,  tSs-iSj, 

310-jji,  346/.,  370-374.  SJ7. 
Hr.ithcnisin,  revival  of,  33»-J3£,  3J9 
HfaLhuniiun  in  the  Chtirdi,  396/., 

*oo/. 
HtUcigabalug,  nop.,  rdi|[iaus  p«lky 

of,  I  SI. 
IltnatUon  of  ZcDO,  5j6-Si9. 
Heraclius.  emp.,  S40, 660. 
IlenKlius,  schlun  of,  170. 
Hcrwy,  Ian  o^ainat,  368,  3P,  4S»- 

4S3- 
Ileretics.    baptiiao    of.    Ste    "Bap- 
tism." 
Hennas,  43. 47.  48, 184. 
Hertford,  oaundl  of  (A.  D.  673).  609/. 
Hin^Kilis,  i.'Dundl  oJ,  tio. 
Hjeiatchy,  tiS/.,  137/.,  360^.,  56* A, 
HIeconynMU.    Sec  "Jcromt." 
Hllaty  of  Poiliem,  316,  319. 
Rippolytus.  68,  105.  loS,  tj^tjt, 
Homoiousian  pany.  riK  oi.  jij-jM. ' 
ffMMsAwnoi,  316. 319,  34& 
llomo6tau>t,  306,  309. 316. 319,  Ml 
Honorlus,  «mp.,  4  so 
llonorius  at  Rome,  671  /. 
Ilormitdat  o[  Rome,  S3A- 
Hutius,  199. 
lluspitality,  40. 
Hyll<»,Qi/. 

Hymns.  Christian,  11,  173. 
Hypalia,  373. 
ByPMlath.  193.  3<»,  306,  309,  51 

3>9i  349/' 

Ibas.    Set  "Three  Cliapun, 

ve»y  OT'" 
Iccnodum,  6S4/. 
iKiialiua  of  Antiocb,  31, 30^  4t/. 
Images,  toniroversy  on,  M4.#. 
Incotniptlbiliiy,  130/. 
India,  Cbrisliaaity  in,  55. 


i^Mftnt,  on  Joha,  16;  <m  GnoaUcitm, 

Legjilation,  influence  of  the  Church 

7S-S*.  S5/-.9>/'i  on  ipcwtolk  tra- 

on. i»4/.,38s/. 

dition  u&d  churchca.  tia-tu;  on 

Leo  of  Rome,  on  the  Prise  iUlaakt*. 

th«    gnpeU,    1  m;    on    Afioatlei' 

378;  on  auricular  confe^uon,  384; 

Creed,  "iJf-i  on  ftdcmpUon.  136- 

on  deriol  celibacy,  417  /.,  repre- 

138;  on  ruchuiil,  139/.)  on  EjLSler 

srnls  Roman  people,  47(11  on  Pelrine 

tontrovcray.  163/. 

prFroKiitivcs,  476/.;  condemns  iSlh 

Iivno,  entprcH,  085. 

canon  of  ChiJccdoD,47S/,;  onafras- 

UuUa  tcUsn,  $p6~6oo. 

tolic  Mfs.  4fk>;  his  cuunc  in  F.utych- 

ian  cunlroveny,  jti/.;  hii  Torn*, 

Jcromt,  oa  (oil  of  Komr,  431-413;  on 

S'4. 

tut  ol  New  T«st>LincDt,  485;  on 

Litdlalici.  158,  mq/..  114/. 

Origcn,  tUttf. 

Libdli  p.uii,  187,  lis,  191. 

Javt,  relation  ot,  to  tbe  Chrbtians, 

Likri  pDifilmii^*!,  616^30.                ^^^H 

i4-t8. 

Lidntus,  emp.,  »63'i63.                      ^^^H 

John,  ApoUlc,  death  ol,  q,  10;  chEl- 

Utile  Lakyri-th,  173-17$.                    ^^ 

iulic  tMChlng,  16/.:  in  LIphtBUs, 

Liuiptsnd.  Uai[.  6(9,  686-600. 

ti4,  ti6,  iiS;  founds  ordec  ofbiih- 

Logo),  ji/..  130-13*.  «7».  176.  >93/-. 

Opt,   III. 

J17/-.  '98/.,  3=>4.3U- 

Julin  ol  O&inuciu  00  images,  691- 

Lombaid  Church,  S97  /■.  683  /. 

69J- 

Lombard*,  589. 600-601. 

Jovtao,  tmp.,  337,  3w. 

I^ord'*  I}iiy,  41, 131,  984. 

Julia  Maminva,  153  /. 

Ixntl's  Prayer  with  DuiotoKy,  38. 

Julian,  emp.,  cnrly  life,  jaj-Jig;  I>al>. 

Lard's  Supper.    Sec  "  Eudiariu." 

!U,  Jiu  /;  opciu  tmiplis,  330;  hia 

Ludan  of  Samoaala,  53.  S9-6'- 

ecdesiaslical  and  rcligtou*  policy, 

Ludaa  the  marlyr,  3031  cited  of,  313. 

330-334;  forbidi  Chrifitia&a  to  leach 

Luke,  Coapd  of,  mutHatod  by  Mai^ 

cIsAics,  334-336. 

cion,  loj. 

Juliut  of  Rome,  310;  cfuiUc  of,  jii; 

LuxcuU,  foundation  of,  587/. 

EkiijicnU  allowed  to.  364. 

Juiitin  Mulyr,  on  Jon,  t6;  cxtoujon 

Macedonian  beray,  353/.,  524,  jji, 

of  Cbrixllanlty,  18;  chiliullc  views, 

666. 

a;:  on  Chrlitlan  wonhlp,  it-jSi 

Mafic  anioiuc  the  Gnoadca,  So,  87. 

defence  ot  Chriitlantty,  71-75,  13$. 

Bdalchion,  115  f. 

Jottlll  I,  ODp.,  540- 

Man!  and  Manithmnlsm,  117,  151- 

Joitfallaa  I,  arap..  {4 1 ;  anathematiiuns 

>S6.  37":  'a>"  against,  373.  ssg  /.; 

againit  Origcn.  ^i  /.;  Aphlhaito- 

perMcution  of,  376;  AugiMJne  on, 

doccliam,  553/.1  e<vie*iastlcal  lc|b- 

4S4/. 

lailon,  383,  SS4-S60. 

Marcellus  oj  Ancyra,  310  Jf, 

Marna,  concuhine  of  Comsiodus,  6g, 

Lacuniiu*.  906. 

Mardaa,  ttnp.,  jto. 

Latnli  ail  tmaKe  of  Christ,  678/. 

Mardon,  Gnostic,  ■aij-io6,  114,  119, 

Loodicu,  council  of  (c.  A.  D.  m). 

131. 

390 /. 

Mardoniiea,  137. 

Lofii,  ioB-113,  Jt4-517. 

Mariu*Merirator,cn  Pelaf[iaiii«e],460i. 

Law,  Mouic,  Gnostic  anuneption  ol, 

Mark.  Gospel  ol,  133. 

«/■.  "««■ 

Maniaxe,  Chriilian.  106,  toS.  168/.; 

Lam  agunit  Chrutianity,  iq-m,  56, 

(ompaled  wllh  virfpaily,  168,  393; 

14$.  III. 

indllMlubnity  of,  43>   160,  391  /., 

Lam  in  favor  of  the  Church,  iSi-iSj. 

611;  aecond,  47, 169,  181. 

Legacy .huntiDc  by  clergy  forbidden. 

Martin  of  Rome,  660, 

381/. 

Martin  of  Tours,  410, 437  J. 

1 
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^H             Monyrdom,  6;  /„  66-^. 

NataJius,  oonfeHor,  174.                    ^^^ 

^H            Monyn,  inniverurics  ol,  401;  meriu 

Nco-Platonlvn.  101-104,  430^-        ^H 

^H               of.  167,  18;,  ai)/.;  intctittsIoD  of. 

NcpOH,  Khiam  »(.  iiQ-iit.                   ^^M 

^B               399- 

Nero,  emp.,  persecution  by,  5-7, 9^    ^^M 

^H             Moiy,  the  Virgin,  30,  70,  Si ;  ii  Thco- 

Ncstorlui  contrtncny,  504-511.         ^H 

^H               toko».  JOS.  jt  1.518,  jio. 

Nratoriui.  frajpnenta  00  the  doctime^ 

^H            MumlUus,  467. 

of.  501  /, 

^H            Muimflla,     Monunint     prDpheUss, 

Ncw-Niccnc  Party,  348/. 

^H                       107 /-•  OO' 

Nicva,  couDdl  o(  (A.  11.  $1$).  >92- 

^H            MaximiDiu  Thrax,  emp.,  perKcution 

K)y,  creed  of,  (xm&micd  at  C^ 

^H               nndrr,  154/. 

slanllnople,  A.  D.  jSr,  553;  caaoes 

^H            Moxjinu!!  Ok  Coufnaar.  C6(X 

of,  360-361,  4ta;  doctrioe  of,  en- 

^^H            Mctt'hiicdck,  I7J, 

forced  by  law,  368;  Goths  prewu 

^H            Uckilu«  and  (he   Mtltliu]  schlsn), 

at,  415:  (A.  D.  787},  dcfiDJlion  c<,^ 

^H               J66-J70,  »93/. 

6g4-6g7.                                               ^H 

^H             MrlMluB,  Biiihop  of  Antlocti,  J49. 

Nice,  Creed  of,  31S.                               ^M 

^H             Mcmnun  ol  Epbctus,  jo). 

Ninlan,  569.                                       ^^M 

^H             Mcnandcr.  Si. 

Nocius,  log.  175,  >78.                        ^^ 

^H            Mi-roviiijilan  Chuicfa,  sSi  ^. 

^H            Methodius  of  OI)-mpiui.  his  tbtary  of 

M7.  395/.  374'                               ^J 

^H               recapitulation,  919/.:  on  tlic  raur- 

■ 

^H               raclion  of  the  body,  ijo. 

Oak,  synod  of  the,  49s.                ^^^H 

^H             McUopuliUns,  jt6i,  36J  /, 

ON«b',  639, 64a.                          ^^^H 

^H             Milan,  chucvh  of,  S^djf. 

Oblation.  t6S.                             ^^^H 

^H             Mil&n,  edict  ol,  ibj-ibs. 

0(lc[ing»,  41.                                           ^^M 

^H            Minuciiu  Felix,  61-64. 

OpiutuiL,  on  ucranients  ttad  tbe  Cath-  ^^ 

^H            Mlnclta,  CliiiBtlin,  $6,  IJ3, 

ollc  Church.  446/. 

^H            MiUin5,34.  ijo/. 

OmiKe,  cuundt  o[  (A.  D.  519),  cu- 

^H            Monuchion   contravenoo,    171-181, 

ons  oi,  agaln«t  PtJa^aaiun,  4}*- 

^H 

4J6. 

^H            UoOHIeria.  subject  lo  biihops,  407. 

OrdinalioD,  of  detsy.  41;  of  bidicfit. 

^H                 Sm  tilao  "  MonmUdRcn." 

»J9- 

^M            MonutJc  ruin.    Sec  "Baiii,"  "Ben- 

Origcn,  144, 1 J31  on  rttnuIgencntiMi 

^1               edict   of    Nunda,"    "  Pochomius," 

1^  tlie  Son.  193;  etema]  creatloa, 

i                        "Coliimlmnug."" 

194;  pte-cjrittcncG  oi  foulk,  iQS;  r«- 

|^»M           Moniialid!im,ji4S- as  1, 401-411,586  jr., 

dempUoD,  196/.;  univec»l  «alv3- 

jK                  617/..  63»-(S44. 

tion,  198/.;  allegoriian,  199;  penc- 

^H            lUonuphyKle  churches.  538/. 

cutloit,  306;   niartyidocQ,    lit  /.; 

^H            Monophyiiie  cuntroveniei,  sii~S'4> 

etton  of,  486,  489;  condemnOiUon 

^B                  Si6/'.  S>i-519- 

of  by  AnutaMut,  487  /. 

^B             Monolhelelc  controvert,  J  (6,  SJ9> 

OifgenistJc  cODtrovcniea,  fttst,  483, 

^^               6sa/>  660-671. 

486-4913;  seawK).  S41  /. 

^V            Mont&nl«n  in  tlic  West,  i45t  I74> 

Original  Sin,  AuguxUttc  on.  438-4401 

■                 iBi/. 

I'ekeiug  on,  458.  460,  464  /;  ooua- 

^K             MontAnu*  and  Montuiiim,  106  _ff., 

d!  of  Oraoge,  473-47S- 

^f                lOQjf..  ira,  117.  J7'- 

Orleans,  council  of  (A.  D.  Jtl),  580^ 

'                     Moniiism  and  moralistic  Chrisliiiafl)', 

618;  (A.  D.  S4i).  618;  (A.  D.  S4ti. 

,                            4$J..lH,ll>Sl. 

580, 619. 

^K             Morality,  Cliristlaii,  iS,  70/.,  188. 

Onbodozy,  cnforcTment  of,  367, 370, 

^^1              Morolily,  double,  46,  4S. 

Oitro^ths,  Church  Under,  519./. 

^H              Mcnicmi,  653-659. 

Outia  dittinguinbod  from  hypMl*tit, 

^^L^       JfiiruJuri'un  ^rti^mrDf,  itf-iaOb 

J48/.                                             ^ 

^^^^^                              INDEX                                      Tos^^B 

1 

Puhomhu.  RnU  ol,  401-401. 

PIcToma,  Gnostic  doctrine  of,  90.            ^^^^| 

PkIIbiHux,  biihop  in  Ireliad,  567. 

Plinjr  the  Younger,  epiaUe  to  Tcaju,     ^^^H 

Pallium,  5Qi>^- 

19.                                                           ^H 

PutKnu*,  s5,  iBq. 

PntumatJca,  93.                                     ^^^H 

Pa^u,  chiliBittc  idtaa  o(,  15  /. 

Pulycarp,  113.  iiq,  163/.                       ^^^H 

Pari*,  Muncll  of  (A.  D.  557),  581. 

Polycntct,  10, 161.                                ^^^H 

Pariih,  616^10. 

Poor.    Sec  "Charity."                                 ^H 

PatnoKhRtct.  3S4,  iM.  361- 

Pope.    Sec  "Rome,  Bitfaop  of,"  also           ^H 

Patrick,  Irish  mlHlonary,  567-569. 

niuiie  of  individual  popes.                              ^H 

PaUipuaianiwii.  iis.  175/- 

Pope,  title  of,  lis.  408,  Dole-                         ^H 

PbuI,  ApoKtlc,  dcotlial,  8,9,  >j,  tttf.. 

Porphyry,  epiitle  to  Marcdla,  latr-          ^^^ 

ttt>;   cplsUcs   of,   68,    losj-,    il9i 

^^^1 

III. 

Prams,  laj/.,  178/.                            ^^H 

Piiut  of  SomotaU,  an.  iij-tiQ. 

Pny<^.  35/-.  JS.  1».  i^S.  iS4-             ^^H 

Pauliaus  d  Aotioch,  J4g. 

Prayer,  times  of,  3$,  166.                       ^^^H 

Pauliu  Diaconus,  600^. 

Prayer*  to  mint*,  397-399-                     ^^^H 

PctuslBii  aaoovtay.  455-466. 

PrtdctUnntion,  i  j6.  440-449,                   ^^^^| 

Pdoiciiu,  455:  AuKusliDC  on,  456/.; 

Pnsliyici.  n,            81.                        ^^^1 

atatemcnt  of  position,  45?/.;  cpisUe 

PrisdUa,  Montanitt,  107,  mo.                ^^^H 

to  Dtmeirias,  458-4A0;  bla  confcs- 

PritdNIonhta,  375, 378/-                    ^^^| 

von  of  (oiih,  461;  oandrauiaiiun  at 

Propbec}-,  argument   from  Hebiev,           ^H 

CatUwgc,  463-465;  condemnation 

74.  tJ4-                                                     ^H 

•t  Bplmus,  508. 

Pnpbeta,  Christian,  40/.                              ^H 

Vamaen,  616^39. 

ProMcution  of  Christian*,  10, 66-68.               ^H 

Pdu'lcntid    discipline.     See   "Diid- 

PsFudo-I)i(in>'»Iui.    Sec     "Dtonyifus           ^H 

ptinc,  pcnilenUal." 

Uic  Anopogite."                             ^^^H 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  165/. 

F!qrchics,9i/.                                      ^^H 

Percgrinus  Proteus.  50-61. 

Ptoloninua,  nuityr,  65  /.                      ^^^^1 

PtrptliM  ond  FttkHat,  Ptittion  of,  145- 

Ptolooueus,  93;  q^itle  to  Flora,  95-          ^^| 

149- 

^^^^^ 

Peraecution.    Sm  under  name  of  Em- 

Pulchcfia, emptea,  513.                        ^^^H 

peror. 

^^^^1 

PetsI*,  Chrltilsns  In,  54. 

Quartodcdfflttna,  loS.                                   ^^| 

Peter,  A|x»llc,  death  of,  S;  at  Rotnc, 

Quinixxl  Coundl  (A.  D.  693),  413-     ^^^^^ 

9,  »i.  lis/.,  ti6.  nj. 

4>5.  <S73-«79-                                     ^^H 

PctcT  of  Alexandria,  *7o> 

PelerFullo,  sjs/. 

Ravenna,  exnrrhotc  of,  653,  6S0,  684,           ^^| 

Peltf  Mongus,  SJ5  /■ 

W'S-                                            ^1 

PctlAc  authority,   180,  186,  143  /.. 

Red  PrcKDce.  31,  34.  »3'.  »3S-                    ^H 

447.  477-481.  S3». 

Rccrarcd,  ViMgothic  Ung,  575-579-              ^H 

Philip,  ApODtlc.  death  of,  tt. 

Redemption,  Aala  Minor  conception           ^H 

PhElIp  the  Arabian,  cmp.,  reUglous 

of,  136;  Origen't  co&cepUoa,  196/.      ^^^H 

polic)*  of,  156. 

RttiiU  fidfi,  125,                                   ^^^^1 

Philippopolis,  rauodl  of  <A.  D.  34^, 

Relics,  3uS.                                            ^^^^1 

J64. 

RemisnoD  of  tin  after  t^^tinn,  44>          ^H 

Pbilo  Judwis,  IJ5. 

•  84-                                                          ■ 

W>D««*liy.  7"/-.  78. 17*.  too.  I0»- 

Rt«uiTCCtjcin  of  CfariBt,  jg.                            ^H 

Pfc0C»,«mp.,  S9S. 

Resurrection  of  the  body,  116,  ija               ^H 

Phiji^Bn  here^,  375.    See  "Man- 

tulMm." 

Robber  q-nod  of  Epbesua  (A.  D.  449),           ^H 

Pietuna.    S«"  Icons." 

^1 

Plato.  73/- 

Roman  lovcmiBcai.  attitude  uf,  b>-     ^^^1 

^^1. 
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mid  Chriutuu,  >»-]*,  64-60,  i4>- 

HS.  IS<-<S4,  »s-2o8,  as8/. 
Rome,  appeal*  to,  364-J66. 
Rome,  biahops  of,  list  o(,  ■  13;  el«ctioD 

of,  6j»-683. 
Rome,  councils  of,  undtr  Cornelius, 

117;  under  Julius,  310;  uoder  Mar- 

110,614,664/. 
Rome.  SM  o(,  and  the  Unity  of  the 

Churt-h,  >40-'i45. 
Rome,  Nc  of,  lulboTlty  o(,  fvUor 

frincipalilaf,    iij;    lUitcmrDt    o( 

Sridiu  on,  416;   tausa  finila  at, 

4Ciif,;  itaUtDent  of  I.cu  ihc  Great, 

4S0/.;  of  Gelonut.  $j3. 
Rome,   ice  of,   iqMniUon   from   the 

Chufchei  of  Alia  Minor,  161-165. 
RuGnua,  48g. 

Sabcltiuii  and  Sabeill&niiim,   tSo  /., 

»J3/^  joo,  309.  3S»,3S4- 
SacramenU,  oalurc  of,  447, 449/.,  s6*- 

Sm  alw  "Bspliim"  sad  "Eucbv- 

Swtlfico  of  the  mast,  6». 
Stintt,  prayen  to,  J97,  399. 
SaHlCB,  council  of  (A.  D.  343}.  can- 

on«,364- 
Satumiaui,  Gnottlc,  106. 
Schiun.    See  under "  NovaUan,""Fc- 

KcuumuD,"  "Meletitu,"    ''Hera- 

eSvt,"  ■•  Donatism,"  "  Istrian." 
SchnuK  mni[a-VBl,  644,  6^f, 
Scilitan  Martyr*,  66-63. 
Scmi-Ailang,  jiG. 
Smil-Pcla(;iana,  461^476. 
Scverus,   Aleiander,  emp.,  leltsiou* 

policy  o(,  isj  J. 
Scverui,  Seplimiui,  emp.,  14I-I49. 
Simon  Magux,  ;S/.,  103. 
Sirlciusof  Rome,  decretal  ol,4is-4i7. 
SJirtniuiQ,  coundl  and  creed  ol  (A.  D. 

3S7).  3'6. 
SLtlua  of  Rome,  in. 
Slaves,    naoiuni^on   of,   385,   387; 

canons  on  ticalmenl  of.  jSG-jSS. 
Socnvuv,  Gn«k  phUuwpher,  ;>  /.. 

131/. 
Socrate*,  ecclesiasUcd  historian,  374. 
Sotec  of  Rome,  14- 

Soiomcn.  ccclesiuticol  historian.  174. 
Sp»io,  Church  (n,  ss,  >s8,  S7S^- 


Spirit,  Holy,  133.  1S7,  34^.  ^$t,  isj. 

577/.    S«al«o"TriBHy." 
Sute  Church,  356,  3SS-J84.  5«-SJ7, 

570-585. 
SiiphcQ  of  Rome,  i4i-a4s< 
Subiulradiuia,  ia6,  411. 
Su»vi.s7i,s7s/. 
SulpiduK  Severn*,  410/..  497^. 
Sunday,  35.  384. 
Sylifesler  of  Rome,  391. 
Symbol.    S«"0«ed." 
Syremachua  ot  Rome,  $30. 
SymmacbuB,  prefect  of  Rotoe,  339- 

341- 
Synods.    See  "Coundl"  and  wndtt 

place- ruune. 
Syria,  ChrfaUaalty  In,  54. 
Syzyi^,  Goottk  doctrine  of,  90,94. 

Tabenna,  fam  doisler,  40). 
Tac'ilus  on  Chiutians,  6. 
Tatian,  to6/. 
Tclemachui,  monk.  389. 
Temples,  destruction  of,  J7>/. 
Tenulllan,  on  cxtcMlaa  of  CkrisUaiK'' 

ity.  S»-S*i  ■»  Cao««c«,  77/-:  «■ 
Marcion,  104;  on  apOUOlfi;  chnriiir*, 
114-iib,  tia,  119;  on  the  creed, 
115  /■•  in  ddence  ol  ChibtlaM^ 
141/,  MS;  on  Ptaytr,  163;  on  tot- 
ing 166;  od  baptim,  (£7,  J3i/.:aa 
merit,  167/.)  on  nuTfage.  16S/.; 
aj^nst  Prucas,  178  /.;  on  di>d- 
pttne,  184-168. 

Tbeoddlnda,  Lombard  queen,  $97/- 

ThtodoM  of  Canterbury,  oqtuiatiaa 
ol  EnEliih  Churtk,  609-614;  peaJ. 
ten  tiol,  617-419;  (oan(b>dKiaU,6s& 

Theodore  of  Mopsuotia.  bis  deed, 
49S-500;  fragmcDt*  00  Clui«toloQri 
Soo/.    Sec  also  "Throe  Chapter*." 

lleodoret  of  Cyru*.  117;  creed,  510. 
See  aUo  "Three  Chapters." 

Tfaeodadiu  I,  eedtaluikal  poficy, 
3S)  /.;  require*  orthodoay.  367;  re- 
preise*  heatheniioi.  36S;  majsocte 
at  Theasaloolca,  390 f.\  dynaaiy  of, 
4io/. 

Thcodotlo*  n,  hsan  Tbeodoalaa 
code,  4)4  /;  eoKaite*  in  NesUrian 
controversy,  504.  sroj  in  EutytUaM 
conlrovcfsy,  J 1 1  /. 
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Theodotus  of  Byzuitfum,  171. 
Tbeodotui  the  le»tlKT-<mrker,  ito, 

173 /■ 

Th«opuchItes,  533,  541/. 

Tbecf^us  of  Alenndiis,  Attacks 
Chrysostnn,  491-403. 

Theophilua  of  ^tioch,  <m  Logoa  doc- 
trine. 1311  on  Trinity,  134. 

TheottAoB,  Mary  aa  tlK,  505,  511, 

518,  SK). 

Three  Chapters,  controvert  on,  544- 
551;  condemnation  of,  551  /.; 
schisms  resulting  from  condemna- 
tion, 596/, 

Toledo,  council  of  (A.  D.  '531),  on 
schools,  649;  (A.  D.  589),  conver- 
rion  of  Viugoths,  s  7  5-579- 

Tcdention  of  Christians  by  Edkt  of 
Milan,  363  /. 

Tradition,  109,  rii  g.;  Baafl  on, 
4*4. 

TradUons,  391  /. 

Trajan,  emp.,  epistle  to  Pliny,  aa. 

Trinity,  131  ff.,  r7i-i8i,  311-335, 
368. 

Trisapon,  541  /. 

True  Word  of  Cdsus,  56-59. 

Tyfm  of  Constans  II,  661-664. 

Ulfilas,  415-417;  his  creed,  436. 
Unity  of  the  Church,  140-345. 
Univenal  aolvatioo,  198. 


Valens,  emp.,  337,  339. 
Valeotinian  I,  emp.,  337  ff. 
Valentinut,  Gnoatic,  78,  SS-95,  lofi, 

110. 
Valerian,  emp.,  persecution  under,  305, 

no/. 
Vicariate  of  Aries,  591  /. 
Victor  of  Rome,  iGa^.,174. 
Victorious,  pbllosc^er,  431-433. 
VigHantJus,  397  /. 
MgQius  of  Rome,  his  Judifohm,  544; 

oath  to  Justinian,  545;  ConOitulitm, 

S47-SSI- 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  rule  at  Catholic 

faith,  471 1  on  grace,  47»- 
Vir^-birth  of  Jesus,  30,  31. 
Virpnity  compared   with  marriage, 

168,  inf. 
VisigothJc  Church,  575-579- 

Whitby,  council  of,  605/. 

Will,  freedom  of,  Tliecq^us  on,  134; 

Pelagius  on,  457  ff.;  John  Cassian 

on,  469. 
Worship,  Christian,  ax,  33-35,  38/, 

156.  t^s,  i3i-*37.  578- 

Justus  of  Rome.    See  "Sixtus." 

Zeno,  emp.,  Bauliam,  516-539. 
Zephyrinus  of  Rome,  1 76  /. 
Zooimua  of  Rtnne,  on  Pelagius,  463. 
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